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PREFACE. 


The  Indexes  to  Patents  are  now  so  numerous  and  costlj, 
as  to  render  their  purchase  inconvenient  to  a  large  number 
of  inventors  and  others,  to  whom  they  have  become  indis- 
pensable. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  short  abstracts  or  abridgments 

of  the  Specifications  of  Patents  under  each  head  of  Inven* 

tion  have  been  prepared  for  publication  separately,  and.  so 

arranged  as  to  form  at  once  a  Chronological,   Subjects 

matter.  Reference,  and  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  class  to. 

which  they  relate.     As  these  publications  do  not  supersede 

the  necessity  for  consulting  the  Specifications,  the  prices  at 

which  the  latter  are  sold  have  been  added. 

The  Specifications  included  in  this  series  of  inventions 
relate: — 

1st.  To  the  processes  of  Photography.. 
2nd.  To  the  chemical,  optical,  and  mechanical  apparatus 
used  in  the  practice  of  the  art,  or  its  applications. 
3rd.  To  the  various  applications  of  Photography. 
4  th.  To  the  camera  obscura,  so  far  as  its  use  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  is  concerned. 

5th.  To  the  stereoscope ;  this  instrument  depends  upon 
the  results  of  photography  for  its  efficient  action ;  it  gives 
to  photographs  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  reality ; 
therefore,  all  Specifications  relating  to  stereoscopes  are  in- 
cluded in  this  series. 
All  the  quotations  from  the  printed  Specifications  (in- 
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daded  between  quotation  commas  throughout  the  work) 
are  given  in  the  exact  punctuation  and  orthography  therein 
used ;  howeyer,  to  draw  attention  to  anj  passage  more 
immediately  connected  with  this  series  of  abridgments, 
portions  are  sometimes  italicised  that  appear  in  Roman 
type  in  the  original. 

Berzelins*  ammonium  theory  has  been  adhered  to  through- 
out the  text  of  the  work,  and  the  best  recognised  names  for 
chemical  and  metallic  bodies  such  as  ammonium,  platint^m, 
have  been  adopted. 

When  two  words  are  used  as  one  adjective  to  qualify  a 
noun,  they  are  connected  by  a  hyphen,  thus  : — *'  camel-hair 
"  pencil,"  "  eye-piece  frame,"  &c. 

The  definition  of  "Photography"  for  the  purpose  of 
these  abridgments  is,  "  the  art  of  copying  designs  or 
"  images,  however  they  may  be  produced,  by  the  chemical 
"  action  of  light  upon  surfaces  prepared  to  receive  that 
«  action." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  publication  of  these  abridgments 
will  prevent  the  disappointment  consequent  on  repatenting 
an  old  invention,  and,  by  setting  forth  what  has  been 
already  done  in  this  department  of  applied  knowledge, 
enable  inventors  to  exert  their  talents  only  upon  discoveries 
and  applications  that  are  new. 

B.   WOODCROFT. 

July  1861. 
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In  order  to  render  the  Abridgments  of  Specifications  in  which 
Photographj  is  referred  to  as  complete  as  possible,  the  following 
brief  summaiy  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  reference  to  this 
subject  is  prefixed.  By  the  chronological  arrangement  of  the 
maMGTy  the  treating  of  each  discovery  or  invention  in  a  separate 
paragraph,  and  the  citation  of  the  works  consulted,  it  has  been 
•ought  to  make  the  heads  of  the  subject  easy  of  reference,  and  to 
show  readily  where  more  detailed  information  can  be  found. 

Although  the  action  of  light  on  coloured  bodies  must  have  been 
of  cvery-day  occurrence,  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  did  not 
record  the  fact,  and  the  chemical  action  of  light  upon  matter 
would  appear  to  have  entirely  escaped  their  observation.  The  first 
definite  knowledge  of  this  action  appears  to  have  been  some 
observations  of  the  alchemists,  that  "  horn  silver "  (chloride  of 
sQver)  was  blackened  by  exposure  to  light.  Although  the  middle 
ages  thus  furnished  the  discovery  of  one  of  the  hcta  upon  which 
the  scientific  principles  of  photography  depend ;  the  others — ^viz., 
the  proper  application  of  designs  or  images  to  sensitive  saifaces 
and  the  pennanent  fixing  of  the  pictures  so  obtained— are  belonging 
to  the  present  era. 

B.C. 

300.  Euclid,  about  300  b.c,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Optics  *'  (26th, 
27th,  and  28th  theorems)  proves  that  he  knew  that  the 
pictures  of  bodies  seen  by  both  eyes  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  dissimilar  pictures  f(»rmed  by  each  eye.  (See 
Brewster  on  the  Stereoscope, 'p,  6;  also  Euclid's  Optics, 
Edit,  of  Pena,  pp.  17,  18,  Paris,  1577;  or  Opera,  by 
Gregory,  pp.  619,  620,  Oxon.  1703.) 

A.D. 

170.  Galsx,  about  a.d.  170,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  tenth 
book  of  his  work,  "  De  Usu  Partium  Corporis  Humani," 
dcflcribed   the    phenomena   attendant  upon  looking  at 
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1646. 


1722. 


'\      1777. 

1786. 

1791. 

\     1795. 

1801. 


^ 


1802. 


bodies  with  both  eyes,  and  alternately  with  the  right  and 
left  eye.  (See  Brewster  on  the  Stereoscope,  pp.  6,  7 ;  also 
De  Usu  Partium  Corporis  Humani,  edit.  Lugduni,  1550, 
p.  593.) 

L1CETA8  and  KiRCH£R,  in  1646,  noticed  the  phospho- 
rescent influences  of  solar  rays.  (See  Hunt's  Manual 
qf  Photography,  p.  335.) 

PjBTiT,  in  1722,  noticed  that  solutions  of  nitrate  of  potash 
and  muriate  of  ammonia  crystallized  more  readily  in  the 
light  than  they  did  in  darkness.  (See  Hunt's  Manual 
of  Photography,  p.  4.) 

ScHEELB,  in  1777,  observed  the  dissimilar  powers  of  the 
rays  of  the  spectrum  in  darkening  nitrate  of  silver;  he 
found  the  violet  ray  to  have  the  most  blackening  effect. 
(See  Hunt's  Manual  of  Photography,  p.  4.) 

8cHBELE,in  I7B6,  observed  that  nitric  acid  was  decomposed 
by  the  chemical  action  of  light.  (See  Hunt's  Manual  of 
Photography,  p.  335.) 

Senebier,  in  1791,  discovered  that  ycUow  wax  was 
bleached  by  the  action  of  light.  (See  Hunt's  Manual  iff 
Photography,  p.  335.) 

Fischer,  in  1795,  observed  the  action  of  light  upon  the 
ferrocyanates  of  iron.  (See  Hunt's  Manual  of  Photo- 
graphy, p.  334.) 

J.  W.  RiTTER,  in  1801,  pointed  out  "the  separate  exis- 
"  tence  of  chemical  rays  in  the  spectrum  which  extend 
"  beyond  the  most  refrangible  or  violet  rays."  (See 
Encyclopadia  Britannica,  8th  edit.,  DisBeitation  on  Optics, 
pp.  921,  922.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in 
June  1802,  published  their  method  of  copying  paintings, 
&c.,  by  means  of  the  action  of  light  upon  nitrate  of 
silver.  Paintings  on  glass  were  copied  by  placing  white 
paper  or  white  leather,  sensitized  with  this  salt,  behind 
the  painting,  and  exposing  the  arrangement  to  solar 
light.  This  method  was  also  employed  to  delineate  pro- 
-files  or  shadows  of  figures,  the  woody  fibres  of  leaves,  the 
wings  of  insects  and  the  images  produced  by  the  solar 
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micnMcope.  Mnriate  of  ^flihrsr  «as  .found  rto  be  mnre 
senaftive  than  the  nitmie,  and  both  wexe  jnore  readily 
anted  upon  when  moist  than  when  dry.  These  pictures 
Qould  not  be  fixed.  (See  Kioholson's  JatmuiZ  qf  Natural 
PJiiionph^,  &c.,  8vo.  series,  vol.  lU.,  p.  167;  Jdso  Ency* 
ekpttdia  Britanmiea,  Sthedit^  art.  Photography,  p.  544.) 

W02.  Sir  fiuMPHRKY  Davy,  in  1802,  noticed  ihe  effect  of  light 
upon  the  puoe-coloured  oxide  of  lead.  (See  Hunt's 
Mamual  rf  Fkotography,  p.  334.) 

.IBQ2.  2dr.  RoBJcm*  Harup,  in  1802,  ahovred  that  several  salts  of 
mercury  were  reduced  by  light.  (See  Hunt's  Manual  of 
Photography,  p.  5;  also  Nicholson's  Journal  for  1802.) 

_lfi|]3.  WoLLASTON,.in  1803,  discovered  the  action  of  light  jupon 
gum  guaiacum.  (See  Hunt's  Manual  qf  Photography, 
p.  335.) 

1803.  Dr.  Young,  about  1803,  proved  the  interference  of  the 
obscure  chemical  rays.  (See  EncycJopadia  Britannica, 
8th  edit..  Dissertation  on  Optics,  p.  922.) 

J810.  Sbjbbbok,  in  1810,  observed  the  production  of  >colour  on 
chloride  of  silver  by  the  various  rays  of  the  spectrum; 
the  violet  rays  sendered  it  brown,  the  blue  ^produced  a 
shade  of  blue,  theyellow  preserved  it  white,  and  the  jred 
gave  the  salt  a  red  oolour.  (See  Hunt's  Manual  of  Pho^ 
tography,  p.  8.) 

1812.  Mrarb,  in  1812,  showed  that  the  ohemioal  rays  are  polar- 
ised by  reflection.  (See  Encychpadia  Britamiica,  8th 
edit..  Dissertation  on  Optics,  p.  922.) 

1814.  JM.  NiOEPJiORUS  NiApcb,  in  1814,  "attempted  to  fix  the 
'^  pictures  produced  in  the  camera  obscura,  and  to  copy 
"  engravings  by  means  of  light  transmitted  through 
**  ihem  .upon  substances  made  sensible  to  its  action ; " 
he  used  a  tablet  of  copper  coated  wiih  silver,  and  called 
Jiis  process  "  Heliogrt^hy,"  (See  Encyclopedia  Britan" 
nica,  8th  edit.,  art.  Photography,  p.  545.) 

-iWM.  M.  Daguxrse,  in  18^,  began  experiments  -with  the  view 
of  fixing  the  pictures  in  the  camera.  (See  Bmeyclopadia 
Britanniea,  %tii  edit,  art.  'Photognphy,  p.  545.) 
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1827.  M.  NiCEPHORUS  Ni^pCB,  in  December  1827,  submitted 
some  pictures  taken  upon  silvered  copper  plates  smeared 
with  the  bitumen  of  Judeea  to  the  Royal  Society.  The 
resin  is  rendered  insoluble  in  certain  essential  oils  by  the 
action  of  light,  on  subsequent  treatment  with  the  oleagi- 
nous solvent,  the  shadows  dissolve  away,  and  the  lights 
are  represented  by  the  unaltered  resin  remaining  on  the 
plate.  In  order  to  produce  a  better  efPect,  M.  Ni^poe 
darkened  the  silver  surface  with  a  film  of  iodine.  (See 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  8th  edit.,  art.  Photography^ 
p.  545 ;  also  Hardwich's  Manual  of  Photographic  ChemiS' 
try,  pp.  7,  8.) 

Mr.  William  Henry  Fox  Talbot's  researches  in  pho- 

1833.  tography  date  from  October  1833,  and  were  suggested  by 
an  unsatisfactory  attempt  to  use  the  camera  lucida  for  the 
purpose  of  sketching.  (See  Supplement  to  the  Penny 
Cyclopmdia,  art.  Photography.) 

1834.  Mr.  William  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  in  1834,  took  pic- 

tures in  the  camera  by  the  action  of  light  upon  paper 
washed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  succeeded  in  fixing 
them ;  he  called  this  art  "  Calotype"  (See  Encyclopeedia 
Britanniea,  8th  edit.«  art.  Photography,  p.  545.) 

1835.  Mrs.  Sombrville,  in  1835,  made  some  experiments  on 

the  permeability  of  different  bodies  to  the  chemical  rays. 
Copper^green  glass  intercepts,  and  the  emerald  transmits 
them;  red  glass  stops  most  of  them,  whilst  the  garnet 
transmits  them.  (See  Encyclopedia  Britanniea,  8th 
edit..  Dissertation  on  Optics,  p.  922.) 

1838.  Mr.  Wheatbtone,  on  21st  June  1838,  read  a  paper  to  the 
Royal  Society,  in  which  he  described  an  instrument  for 
uniting  two  dissimilar  pictures  of  solid  bodies,  called  a 
"  Stereoscope.*'  This  instrument  is  known  by  the  name 
of  "  The  Reflecting  Stereoscope,"  as  the  images  are  made 
to  coincide  by  means  of  mirrors.  The  obsen^er  looks  into 
two  plane  vertical  mirrors  (one  being  opposite  to  each 
eye)  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  90° ;  the  draw- 
ings, taken  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective,  are  fixed 
to  two  upright  pUnes  equally  inclined  to  the  mirrors. 
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(See  Brewster  on  the  Stereoscope^  pp.  18  and  58-61 ;  also 
Phil.  Trans.  1838,  pp.  371-394.) 

M.  Dagubrre's  invention  (the  "Daguerreotype")   was 
communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  7th 
39.     January  1839.    (See  Penfiy  Cyclopedia,  art.  Photogenic 
Drawings.) 

Mr.  William  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  on  the  30th  January 

J39.     1839,  communicated  his  discovery  to  the  Royal  Society. 

The  paper  was  sensitized  hy  means  of  nitrate  of  silver, 

and  the  image  fixed  by  common  salt.    (See  Encyclopiedia 

BrUamnca,  8th  edit.,  art.  Photography,  p.  545.) 

(39.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  in  April  1839,  delineated,  by  the 
agency  of  light,  objects  of  natural  history  from  their 
images  taken  by  the  solar  microscope.  Nitrate  of  silver 
solution  sensitized  writing  paper  which  was  washed  with 
an  infusion  of  nut-galls  just  prior  to  use,  and  was  em- 
ployed wet.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  fixed  the  picture.  (See 
Encyclopttdia  Britannica,  8th  edit.,  art.  Photography, 
p.  545.) 

339.  Mr.  MuNGO  Ponton,  on  the  29th  May  1839,  announced 
to  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  that  bichromate  of 
potash  might  be  used  in  solution  to  sensitize  paper.  The 
dark  orange  tint  of  the  parts  exposed  to  light  remains  on 
the  immersion  of  the  picture  in  water,  only  the  yellow 
portions  being  dissolved  out.  (See  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica, 8th  edit.,  art.  Photography,  p,  545.) 
M.  Daguebre  in  conjunction  with  M.  Isidore  Ni^pce, 

839.  on  the  15th  June  1839,  received  a  pension  fttim  the  French 
Government  for  their  invention  of  the  *'  Daguerreotype.'^ 
(See  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  8th  edit.,  art.  Photography, 
p.  545 ;  also  Himt's  Manual  of  Photography,  p.  21.) 

839.  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  1839,  used  glass  plates  in  con- 
junction with  precipitates  of  silver  to  obtain  photographs 
upon.  (See  Hunt's  Manual  of  Photography,  pp.  276-279 
and  333.) 

.839.  Mr.  Elliot,  in  1839,  constructed  an  "ocular"  stereo- 
scope, consisting  of  a  wooden  box,  without  lenses  or  mir- 
rors, in  which  two  dissimilar  pictures  as  seen  by  each  eye. 
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were,  placed;  .  The  images- were  united  by  the  e 

(See  Brewster  on  the  Stereoscope,  pp.  18-22  and 

1839.  Mr.  T.  B.  Jordan,  in  1839,  used  photography 

/  matic  registration.      The  barometer,  thermom 

f^  magnetometer  were    thus    made    self-registerii 

Jordan  also  devised  a  "  Heliograph "   for  m 

registering  the  intensity  of  an  incident  beam.    (S 

Mimwd  of  Photography,  pp.  285-289.) 

1839.  Dr.  Fyfe,  in  1839,  used  the  following  sensitizing  p 

The  paper  is  soaked  in  phosphate  of  soda  soluti 

tkeated  with  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  and  "  j 

"  through  the  salt,  by  which  any  excess  of  silv 

'*  verted  to  phosphate.'*     (See  Hunt's  Manual 

graphs,  jpp.  174  and  332.) 

LB40.  Sir  John  Hbrschbl,  in  1840,  made  his  imp< 

seanhes  on.  the  chemical  properties  of  the  solar 

His  opiated  upon  sensitized  paper;  the  solut 

wera,  nitrate  of  silvor,  nitrate  of  silver  mixed  ^ 

lide  of  sodium,,  and  nitrate  of  silver  mixed  wit 

bromate  of  potash.      In  the  first  instance  the 

spectrum  was  r57  times  the  length  of  the  lumir 

a"  trum,  in  the  second  instance  1*81  times,  and  in 

/  nstance  2*16  times.     (See  Sir  David  Brewste; 

in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  pp.  104,  105 ; 

^  Trans,  for  1840,  p.  26.) 

1840.  Sir  John    Hbrschbl,  in  1840,  procured    upo 

graphic  paper  a  coloured  image  of  the  solar  i 
{SeeEncyclogtedia  Britaunica,  Bth  edit.,  art.  Pho 
R.  552.) 
1840.  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herbchel,  on  20th  February  184 
paper  to  the  Royal  Society  on  an  **  Actinograph 
SBgistering  photometer.   (See  Phil,  Trans.,  vol.  1. 
1840.  Sir  John  Herschbl,  about  1840,  discovered  "  th 
^  **  of  the  persalts  of  iron  when  exposed  to  si 

V.  "  contact  with  organic  matter,  were  reduced  to 

"  of  protosalts.*'     (See  Hardwich's  Manual    c 
graphic  Chemistry,  p.  182.) 
1640;  £hr.  Draper,  in  1840,  published  his  process  in 
fortaking  Daguerreotype  portraits.    (See  Hunt 
qT  Pkotograpky,  pp.  281-284.) 
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1840.  Mr.  John  Goddard,  in  1840,  pi6red  that  the  sensibility 
of  the  Dagneneotype  plate  waa  grealiy  promoted  by 
exposing  it  to  the  vapours  of  iodine  and  bromine  in 
BQOoession.  (See  Hardwich's  Mmmal  of  Photographic 
ChemUtry^  p.  182.) 

1840.  M.  £.  Bbcoubrbl,  in  1840,  used*  a  combination  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  and  iodide  of  starch  to  sensitize  paper 
with.  After  exposure  to  light,  the  dry  photograph  is 
steeped  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  tben  washed 
and  dried.  (See  Hunfs  ManMol  of  Photography,  pp.  142, 
143.  and  335.) 

1840.  Mr.  Httnt,  in  1840,  introduced  the  use  of  protosulphate 
of  iron  as  a  photographic  agent  for  developing  tiie  image. 
(See  Hunf  S  Manual  of  Photography,  p.  109.) 

1840.  Bayakd»  in  1840,  discovered  the  use  of  bromide  of  silver 

in  photographic  operations.  (See  Hunt'a  Manual  of 
Photography,  p.  332.) 

1841.  M.  Claudbt,  in  1841,  employed  chloride  of  iodine  as  a 

means  of  accelerating  the  action  of  sensitive  surfaces. 
M.  Qaudet  also  invented  a  "  photographometer,"  a 
"  dynactonometer,"  and  a  "focimeter."  (See  Hunt's 
Manual  of  Photography,  pp.  92,  288,  and  291.) 

1842.  Messrs.  Hvnt  and  Towsom,  in  1842,  made  a  sensitizing 

solution  containing  fulminate  of  silver;  this  agent  was 
remarkable  for  its  high  degree  of  sensibility  to  light. 
(See  Hunt's  Manual  of  Photography,  pp.  174,  175,  and 
332.) 

1842.  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hbbschbl,  (m  the  16th  June  1842,  read  a 

paper  to  the  Royal  Society  on  the  action  of  the  rays  of  the 
solar  spectrum  on  vegetable  colours  and  on  some  new 
photographic  processes ;  among  the  processes  described 
were  the  "Chrysotype"  and  the  "Cyanotype."  (See 
Vm,  Trans,  voL  132,  1842.) 

1843.  M.  Daouerbb,  in  1843,  made  certain  improvements  in 

polishing  and  preparing  Daguerreotype  plates.  The  chief 
fieatun  was  heating  pure  water  over  the  plate.  (See 
Hnnfs  Manual  of  Photography,  pp.  177-179;  also 
CompteM  Rendus  of  13th  Maich  1843.) 
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1843.  Mr.  HuN7'»  in  1843,  used  a  mixture  of  bichromate  o-j 

potash  and  sulphate  of  copper  as  a  sensitizing  solutior^ 
The  picture  is  developed  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver,  aiv^ 
fixed  bj  washing  in  pure  water.  This  process  is  call^^ 
"  Chromatype."  (See  Hunt's  Manual  of  Photograpik,  ^ 
pp.  143-146,  and  334.) 

1844.  M.  Dagubrrb,  in  1844,  published  an  extremely  compL^x 

"  instantaneous  "  Daguerreotype  process,  in  which  ^h.e 
sensitizing  agent  was  a  mixed  iodide  of  gold  and  platinum. 
(See  Hunt's  Manual  of  Photography,  pp.  181-184 ;  alao 
Comptes  Reudus  for  April  1844.) 

1844.  Mr.  CuNDELL,  in  1844,  invented  an  important  improve- 
ment upon  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  "  Calotype "  process.    TTic 
chief  feature  consists  in  using  common  salt  mixed  with 
the  iodide  of  potassium  to  *'  iodize "  the  paper ;  the  de' 
tails  of  the  process  are  also  different  from  Mr.  Fox  Talbot*^ 
method.    A  negative  picture  is  produced.    (See  Hunf  ^ 
Manual  of  Photography,  pp.  56-62;  also  the  PhilosophiciM  ^ 
Magazine  for  May  1844.) 

1844.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  1844,  published  his  process  called  "  Energia,^-— 
**  type,"  or  "  Ferrotype."  The  paper  is  sensitized  by  mean^ 
of  succinic  acid,  conunon  salt,  gum  arabic,  and  nitrate  o'^ 
silver.  The  picture  is  developed  by  a  mixture  of  protor^ 
sulphate  of  iron  and  gum  arabic,  and  fixed  by  hypc^-^ 
sulphite  of  soda.  (See  Hunt's  Manual  of  Photograph}^ 
pp.  145-147.) 

1844.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  1844,  published  a  process  which  he  calle«:^ 
the  "  Fluorotype."  The  sensitizing  solution  contain  ^ 
bromide  of  potassium  and  fluoride  of  sodium,  a  solutiox^ 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  then  applied.  In  the  developing 
process  protosulphate  of  iron  and  weak  muriatic  acid  ar<& 
used;  the  image  is  fixed  by  means  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  (See  Hunt's  Researches  on  Light:  also  Hunt^'s 
Manual  of  Photography,  pp.  83  and  257.) 

1844.  Dr.  Wood,  in  1844,  invented  a  process  called  ''  Catalyso- 
•*  type,"  from  its  dependence  on  catalysis  for  its  action. 
The  paper  is  sensitized  by  means  of  weak  hydrochloric 
add,  a  mixture  of  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  and  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.    When  left  in 
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the  dmrk,  after  exposure  in  the  camen,  a  negative  pictme 
becomes  gradually  devebped.  The  pictuie  tomj  then  be 
fixed  b]r  washing  it  with  a  solution  containing  bromide 
and  iodide  of  potassium.  (See  Hunt* s  Mmnal  of  Pko- 
tograpky,  pp.  147-lM,  and  334.) 

M.  FizEAu's  method  of  etching  photographic  impressions 
bj  me%Da  of  an  acid  menstruum  was  presented  to  the 

1846.  British  Association  in  1B45.  (See  Supplement  to  the 
Femmf  Cyclopaedia,  art.  Fhotogr^ihjr.) 

1846.  Mr.  R.  J.  Bingham,  in  1846,  published  his  improrements 
on  the  Daguerreotype  process.  These  consisted  in  the 
substitution  of  certain  compounds  of  bromine,  chlorine, 
and  iodine  with  lime  for  the  bromine  or  other  accelerating 
solution.  A  dry  accderating  mixture  imaffected  by  heat 
is  thus  secured.  (See  PkUt^ophieal  Magazme  for  October 
1B46;  also  Hunt's  Mamital  of  Pkotogngthy,  pp.  92-94.) 

1848.  M.  NiiPCB  DB  St.  Victob,  in  1848,  substituted  for  the 

paper  used  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  a  film  of  albumen  spread       V^ 
upon  glass.    (See  Encyehpadia  Britammica,  8th    edit., 
art.  Photography,  p.  546.) 

1849.  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  1849,  exhibited  his  lenticular 

rtereoeeope  to  the  British  Association.  (See  Brewster  on 
the  Stereoscope,  p.  29.) 

1851.  Mr.  Archkr,  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  published  his  col- 
lodion process,  he  at  the  same  time  proposed  the  substitu- 
tion of  pyro-gallic  acid  for  the  gallic  add  previously  em- 
jdoyed  in  developing  the  image.  M.  Lb  Grey  originally  ^ 
suggested  the  use  of  collodion  fDr  photographic  purposes. 
(See  Hardwich's  Manual  of  Photograpkie  Chemistry, 
p.  10.) 

1851.  Messrs  Langenhbim,  in  1851,  introduced  '*  Hyalotypes  " 

into  England.  These  were  positive  pictures,  copied  on 
glass  firom  negatives ;  they  were  adapted  to  the  elides  of 
magic  lanterns.  (See  Hunt* s  Manual  of  Photography, 
p.  84.) 

1852.  M.  Adolphe  Martin,  in  1852,  used  a  collodion  process 

in  which  the  sensitizing  operation  is  performed  by  means 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  iodide  of  ammonium  and  nitric  add. 
Ko.  20.  B 
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Protosiilphate  of  iron  developes  the  iraa^e,  which  is  clianj^^^j 
fix>m  negative  to  positive  by  a  bath  of  doable  cyanide  of 
silver  and  potash.    (See  Hunt's  Manual  of  Photography 
pp.  124,  125.) 

1852.  Mr.  Stewart,  in  1852,  emplojed  a  negative  paper  process 
(wet  or  dry)  in  wbkh  the  followmg  Bolutionswere  used  .• — 
Iodide  of  potaasimn,  aoeto-nitrate  of  silrer,  gallic  add 
(for  developing),  and  hyposulphite  of  soda.    To  iodiae  ibm^ 
paper  the  air-pump  was  used.    (See  Hunt* s  Manual  vf^ 
Photography,  pp.  68-71 ;  also  the  Athenmum  £ar  Deceabe^r 
1852.) 
Mr.  Hartnup,  Dr.  Edwards,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  v^^ 

1854.     1854,  attempted  to  obtain  phoiogra^s  of  the  moon.    (Se^^ 
lAeerpool  Photographic  Jommal  tat  1854,  p.  14.) 

1854.  Mr.  Shadbolt,  in  March  1854,  executed  and  exhibite^^ 
microscopic  photographs  from  the  20th  to  the  40th  op^ 
an  inch  diameter.  These  pictures  are  made  with  a  t 
tnreless  collodion.  (See  Encyelopttdia  Britannica,  Stl 
edit.,  art.  Photography,  p.  552.) 

1856.  M.  M.  Meline  and  Montreuil,  in  1856,  published 

dry  collodion  process,  the  principal  feature  of  which  ^ 
the  washing  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  away  from  the  sen 
tized  collodion  before  exciting  the  plate,  and  allowing  tbv. 
plate  to  dry.      (See  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Phot^^ 
graphic  Journal  for  1857,  pp.  7,  8.) 
1857-  M.  Taupenot,  about  1857,  used  albumen  as  a  varnish  f?<3 
preserve  sensitive  collodion  plates.     (See  Hunfs  3/anti^7/' 
of  Photography,  pp.  119  and  336.) 

1857.  M.  JuLiEN  Blot,  in  1857,  improved  upon  M.  Taupenof  s 

process,  and  prevented  the  blistering  of  the  albuminized 
collodion  film  by  a  process  in  which  dextrine  was  used. 
(See  Hunfs  Manual  of  Photography,  p.  336 ;  also  Cosmos 
of  17th  April  1857.) 
1857.  Messrs.  Spillsr  and  Crookbb,  in  1857,  used  nitrate  of  mag- 
nesia and  nitrate  of  zinc  to  preserve  sensitive  collodion 
plates  by  their  deHqnesoent  properties ;  the  plates  thus 
being  kept  slightly  moist.  (See  PhO.  Mag.,  May  1857 ; 
Photograpkie  Journal,  wL  I.,  p.  223,  and  vol.  II.,  p.  6 ; 
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a]«o  Emcydopttdia  Britamiica,  8th  edit«,  art  Photo- 
gnplgr,p,548.)  •    ' 

1356L  IIje.  Llewju^lyn,  in  August  1858,  published  his  ozymel 
pffooes^  in  which  bromide  of  potassium,  alcohol,  oxymel, 
citric  acid,  and  nitrate  of  silver  are  used.  (Seej&ncyc/o- 
pmdia  BritMnnica,  8th  edit,  art  Photography,  p.  549.) 

1358.  Mr.  R.  M.  Gbier,  in  1856,  published  the  following  pro- 
eess : — "  A  plate  coated  with  asphalt  varnish,  known  in 
*'  Prussia  hj  the  name  of  dseulack,  diluted  with  rectified 
"  benaole  or  benzine  (first  product  obtained  by  distilla- 
"  tion  of  coal  tar  at  a  low  heat),  and  when  barely  dry,  and 
"  still  slightly  sticky,  was  placed  in  contact  in  the  pres- 
"  sue  frame  with  a  negative  on  albumen,  and  exposed  to 
*'  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  half  an  hour.  On  re- 
*'  moval  from  the  pressure-frame,  the  plate  was  breathed 
"  on  over  its  whole  surface,  until  the  image  became  dis- 
"  tinctly  visible,  the  parts  changed  by  the  action  of  light 
'*  absorbing  moisture,  and  those  covered  by  the  blacks  of 
"  the  negative  remaining  imchanged,  and  repelling  it. 
"  In  this  state,  the  image  being  distinctly  visible,  it  was 
"  quickly  covered  by  the  bronze  powder  known  as  aurum 
*'  musivum,  which  at  once  changed  the  almost  invisible 
"  image  to  a  direct  positive  on  black  and  gold,  the  gold 
'*  adhering  to  the  ports  that  had  been  protected  from  the 
'*  light,  and  not  adhering  to  those  where  the  actinic  rays 
*'  had  effected  such  a  change  in  the  molecular  structure 
''  of  the  film  as  rendered  them  capable  of  absorbing 
"  moisture,  thus  producing  a  complete  picture  detailed  in 
"  all  its  parts."  (See  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
22nd  Nov.  1858,  p.  87 ;  also  Encycloptedia  Britannica, 
8th  edit.,  art.  Photography,  pp.  546,  547.) 

?59.  M.  Van  Monkhoven,  in  1859,  presented  a  memoir  to 
the  Academic  des  Sciences,  on  a  new  method  of  photo- 
graphy by  means  of  the  solvents  of  cellulose ;  he  employed 
the  ammonio-cupric  solution  of  Dr.  Schweitzer.  (See 
the  Photographic  News,  edited  by  W.  Crookes,  for  April 
15th  1859,  pp.  61,  62.) 

(59.  Messrs.  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  on  the  26th  May  1859, 
read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Society,  respecting  their 
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**  photo-chemical  researches.**     The  standard  flame  ^>2» 
their  pmrposes  was  that  of  carhonic  oxide,  and  by  k*^ 
means  they  established  a  unit  of  chemical  light.    A  iUz^ji 
film  of  clond  was  found  to  increase  the  chemical  effb<r^ 
and  thick  clouds  to  extinguish  the  chemical  light    of 
diffuse  daylight.    In  the  higher  latitudes  it  was  foms^ 
that  the  chemical  action  of  diffuse  daylight  greatly  ex- 
ceeded that  of  direct  sunlight.    The  chemical  brightness 
of  the  sun,  in  the  latitude  of  Heidelberg,  was  ascertained 
to  be  36'6  times  as  great  as  that  of  burning  magnesiuni 
wire  when  the  sun's  senith  distance  is  67^  22^.    By  meaaa 
of  a  quartz  prism  and  other  appliances  the  chemicaj 
action  of  the  various  parts  of  tiie  solar  spectrum  was 
measured.    (See  Phil.  Trans,  for  1859,  pp.  879—926.) 
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A.D.  1839,  August  14.— N«  8194. 

BERRY,  Mi  LBS  (a  commutiicatum.  Invented  by  Messrs,  Louis 
Jacques  Maude  Dagwrre  and  Joseph  Isidore  Niepce,  junior), — ^This 
inventioxi  is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  ''  Daguerreo- 

"  The  reproduction  of  the  images  received  at  the  focus  of  the 
"  camera  obscura,  is  efiPected  on  plates  or  surfaces  of  silver,  which 
"  may  be  plated  on  copper.'^  The  silver  surface  of  the  plate  is 
first  polished  and  cleaned ;  secondly,  a  coating  sensitive  to  light 
is  applied  to  the  silver  surface ;  thirdly,  the  prepared  surface  is 
submitted  to  the  action  of  light  in  the  camera  obscura,  "  so  that 
"  it  may  receive  the  images ;"  fourthly,  the  photographic  picture, 
which  is  invisible  when  the  plate  is  taken  from  the  camera,  is 
brought  out ;  fifthly  and  lastly,  the  sensitive  layer  is  removed  from 
the  plate,  thus  fixing  the  picture. 

1st  process. — Polishing  the  plate  is  effected  by  means  of  pounce 
pumice  powder,  or  calcined  Venetian  tripoli,  which  is  rubbed  on 
the  plate  by  means  of  finely-carded  cotton  dipped  in  olive  oil. 
The  plate  is  then  cleaned  by  dusting  the  powder  over  the  surface 
and  rubbing  it  with  dry  cotton.  It  b  further  prepared  by  rubbing 
with  cotton  moistened  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  cleansed  again  by 
means  of  powder  and  cotton,  and  submitted  to  considerable  heat 
until  "  the  surface  of  the  silver  has  obtained  a  whitish  tint  or 
*'  coating."  The  plate  is  next  cooled  rapidly  by  placing  it  in 
contact  with  a  cold  substance,  cleaned  as  before,  and  treated  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  as  before,  three  separate  times,  the  last  time 
being  just  before  use ;  it  is  finally  entirely  cleaned  from  pounce 
dust  by  cotton. 

2nd  process. — ^The  layer  sensitive  to  light  is  formed  upon  the 
plate,  alter  it  has  passed  through  the  first  or  cleansing  process,  by 
coating  it  with  iodine  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  the  dark. 
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The  plate  is  first  fixed  upon  a  thin  board  by  means  of  suitab! 
metallic  bands  and  nails;  it  is  then  exposed  to  the  vapour  < 
iodine  (being  for  that  purpose  enclosed  in  a  suitable  box,  in  tl 
bottom  of  which  is  a  dish  containing  iodine,)  imtil  it  has  attaine 
a  golden  yellow  tint.  The  board  and  plate  must  then  be  intr( 
duced  into  a  frame  fitting  the  camera  obscura,  and  having  shu 
ters  or  doors  to  exclude  light  imtil  the  plate  is  exposed  in  tl 
camera. 

3rd  process. — ^The  prepared  surface  should  be  submitted  to  tl 
action  of  light  in  the  camera  immediately  after  being  sensitizec 
This  is  done  by  adjusting  "  the  focus  of  the  camera  obscura  i 
"  that  the  objects  be  represented  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  j 
a  frame  containing  ground  glass  is  moved  forward  or  backwai 
for  this  purpose.  The  glass  is  then  removed,  the  frame  containin 
the  board  and  plate  is  substituted  for  it,  and  the  shutters  opene( 
so  that  the  plate  can  receive  the  impression  of  the  image  of  tl 
objects  chosen ;  the  plate  remains  in  this  position  until  the  requ 
site  number  of  minutes  have  elapsed.  The  doors  are  then  closec 
the  frame  is  removed  from  the  camera,  and  the  plate  immediate] 
subjected  to  the  next  operation. 

4th  process. — ^To  bring  out  the  picture  the  plate  is  removed  froi 
the  frame  and  exposed  in  the  dark  to  the  vapour  of  mercury.  . 
box  is  provided  with  a  cup  at  the  bottom,  containing  mercury 
the  board  and  plate  are  introduced  into  the  upper  part  of  the  bo: 
and  shut  up.  The  mercury  is  then  heated,  and  the  plate  left  i 
until,  by  inspection  through  a  glass  by  means  of  a  candle,  tl 
development  of  the  picture  is  found  to  be  complete.  The  plal 
may  now  be  deposited  in  a  suitable  dark  box,  thus  being  exclude 
from  the  light  until  it  is  convenient  to  &x.  the  picture. 

5th  and  last  process. — ^To  remove  from  the  plate  the  coating  < 
iodine,  and  thus  to  fix  the  picture,  a  solution  of  '*  sea  salt "  ma 
be  used,  but  a  weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  preferrec 
The  plate  is  first  dipped  into  distilled  water,  then  moved  about  i 
the  saline  solution  until  the  yellow  colour  of  the  iodine  is  entire] 
removed,  again  plunged  into  water,  and  finally  subjected  to  tl: 
action  of  a  continuous  stream  of  hot  water  falling  on  an  incline 
plane  carrying  the  plate,  thus  cleansing  it  perfectly ;  it  is  the 
ready  for  mounting  by  being  placed  in  a  pasteboard  case,  ar 
covered  with  glajss,  thus  preserving  the  silver  surface  from  be' 
touched  and  fhmi  tarnishing. 
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Thfc  Specification  describes  these  processes  at  great  length,  and 
Onwings  of  the  apparatus  are  given  in  deUdl. 

{ftinte*l,lt<i,  Sw  ^wrtory  of  Art«,  vnl  IS  (*mw  «rf«r},  p.  T7fi .  toI,  8, 
ifrnkirfftd  ftrvM),  p*  256  i  ^oL  8.  (jml/irff^d  juptum),  p.  47;  mid  vkjI.  14, 
(ntfflrpfif/ aeriictj,  p.  Spfl.  Lj^idon  Jimrtial  (iV«Pfi>KVL  vol.  li^  {amjorHfti 
jerifJij^  p.  Ij  vol.  21^  {<?i>»uo(^»**i  *?rw#),  p.  fl7;  voL  2n  {nmjifined  *m>#K 
p. 368;  vol.  SI  {poHmiiuff  n&ne^)^  p»0+?  aJi^l  ¥ol.  34  (ctmjmiied  JWT^tvKJ, 
|k  434.  Mechjinka'  Muaiiac,  vol.  Jl»  p.  46* ;  voL  S'S.  p.  77 1  and  vol.  10,  p.  4ft, 
PM^snt  Jpurriai^  voL  3,  p.  13T :  alro  vt>L  7^  p.  125.  Inventor**  Advixmt«, 
*ol.  i.  pi,  IflS.  CnnfiimoTi  Bench  Reports,  vol.  3,  fi.  07;  ^Ibo  voL  S,  p»  Ids. 
Cimugtoti  and  Kirwfta'i  Seportt,  voL  ^  p.  fla?.] 

AJ).  1840,  June  13.— N*  8546. 

BEARD,  Richard  {a  eommumcution).  —  This  inrention  con- 
sistB  of: — 

1st.   **  A  mode  of  taking  likenesses  and   representations    of 

"  nature,  and  of  drawings  by  reflecting  images  on  to  suitably 

"  prepared  surfaces,''  by  means  of  concave  reflectors.    Instead  of 

the  camera  obecura  a  "  rectangular  "  box  is  used,  inside  of  which 

and  at  the  end  thereof  is  fixed  a  concave  reflector ;  the  prepared 

surface  is  placed  opposite  the  reflector,  and  is  capable  of  being 

mored  towards  or  away  from  it  for  the  adjustment  of  the  focus. 

The  box  has  its  end  opposite  to  the  mirror  open ;  this  end  is 

placed  opposite  to  the  object  to  be  photographed,  so  that  a  clear 

image  is  reflected  on  to  the  prepared  surface. 

The  following  points  are  mentioned  as  auxiliaries  to  the  use  of 
this  apparatus  in  the  case  of  taking  portraits,  &c. : — A  head-rest 
attached  to  the  chair  of  the  person  sitting ;  the  glazing  of  the 
inclined  glass  roof  of  the  room  with  blue  glass ;  the  use  of  a  large 
concave  reflector,  to  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun  on  to  the  person 
sitting,  the  rectangular  box  above  mentioned  being  then  placed 
behind  the  large  reflector,  which  has  a  hole  through  it  towards 
the  outer  edge,  also  "  a  surfEM»  of  tissue  paper  varnished  with 
"  boiled  <nl "  stretched  across  its  front ;  a  screen  of  ground 
glass  placed  behind  the  person  sitting;  a  frame  containing  a 
white  surface  placed  behind  the  screen,  so  as  to  receive  the 
shadow  <^  the  person.  By  the  combination  of  the  screen  and 
frame,  varying  e£Pects  of  light  and  shade  are  produced  in  the 
picture.  In  the  case  of  plaster  busts  or  other  white  objects,  it  is 
sometinies  advantageous  to  use  a  brown,  blue,  or  black  back 
sorfaoe. 

2nd.  "A  mode  of  preparing  silver  surfaces  by  pressing  them 
"  face  to  £ace  between  hardened  rollers,  when  they  are  to  receive 
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"  images."  Two  plates  of  copper  coated  with  silver  are  cleaned 
with  cotton  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  their  silver  surfaces  are  then 
placed  in  contact,  and  they  are  passed  between  a  pair  of  smooth 
hardened  rollers ;  they  are  then  annealed  by  heat,  permitted  to 
cool,  and  the  whole  process  repeated  until  the  silver  siu'faces  are 
highly  polished  and  equal  in  appearance  all  over.  Tripoli  and 
dilute  nitric  acid  are  then  lightly  rubbed  over  the  silver  surface 
with  cotton,  and  then  rubbed  off  with  dry  cotton.  Lastly,  the 
silver  surface  is  rubbed  over  with  velvet  impregnated  with  char- 
coal, and  is  then  ready  to  undergo  the  iodine  process. 

drd.  A  mode  of  treating  silver  surfaces  used  to  receive  images, 
by  submitting  them  to  the  action  of  iodine  and  bromine  or  bromic 
acid  combined,  and,  by  preference,  either  nitric  acid  or  sulphuric 
acid  and  water  is  also  combined  with  the  iodine  and  bromine. 
The  silver  plate  is  placed  on  a  glass  slide  which  works  in  a  box,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  a  vessel  containing  the  mixture  of  iodine 
and  acid,  or  iodine,  bromine^  and  acid,  or  iodine  and  bromine ;  the 
silver  surface  is  placed  downwards,  and  in  a  few  seconds  is  ready 
to  receive  the  image,  or  to  be  put  into  a  dark  case  ready  for  use. 

[Printed,  7d.  See  Repertory  of  Arts,  vol  15  (new  series),  p.  1S7,  and  vol.  1 
(enlarged  series), p.  186;  London  Journal  (Newton's),  vol.  18  (conjoined 
series),  p.  112 ;  and  Inventors'  Advocate,  voL  4,  p.  S4.] 

A.D.  1841,  Fpbruary  8.— N°  8842. 

TALBOT,  William  Henry  Fox.— The  first  part  of  this  inven- 
tion is  generally  known  as  "  the  calotype  process." 

The  first  part  of  the  invention  is  arranged  under  the  following 
heads : — 

The  preparation  of  "iodized  paper, ^' — ^The  best  writing  paper  is 
washed  successively  with  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  being  dried  after  each  washing ;  it  is  kept  in  a  dark 
place  until  wanted  for  use,  when  the  next  process  is  performed. 

The  preparation  of"  calotype  paper  J' — A  solution  of  the  "  gallo- 
"  nitrate  of  silver"  is  formed,  by  first  adding  strong  acetic  acid  to 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  to  this  compound  solution 
adding  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  or  the  tincture  of  galls 
diluted  with  water.  The  "  iodized  paper  "  is  washed  over  with  the 
"  gallo-nitrate  of  silver"  thus  prepared,  dipped  in  water  and 
dried ;  it  is  then  ready  for  use  in  the  camera  obscura. 

lb  entirely  bring  out  the  invisible  or  faint  imaye,-— When  the 
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paper  is  removed  from  the  camera  the  image  is  either  inviaible  or 
Toy  hint ;  this  is  brought  out  by  washing  the  paper  with  the 
*'  gallo-nitrate  of  silver"  solution,  and  holding  it  before  a  gentle 
fire.  When  the  image  is  dark  enough  the  picture  must  be  fixed 
by  the  next  process. 

The  fixing  process, — ^The  picture  is  dipped  into  water,  partly 
diied,  washed  with  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  or  some 
other  soluble  bromide,  washed  with  water,  and,  finally,  dried.  The 
picture  thus  obtained  is  a  negative  photograph;  &  positive  one  may 
be  obtained  from  it  on  another  sheet  of  sensitive  paper  by  means 
of  the  copying  frame.  This  method  of  obtaining  pictures  is  pre- 
^enred  for  portodts. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  Consists  in  a  mode  of  obtaining 
Positive  photographs  by  a  single  process.  A  sheet  of  sensitive 
^^otype  paper  is  edightly  browned  by  exposure  to  daylight,  dipped 
Into  iodide  of  potassiiun  solution,  then  into  water,  lightly  dried, 
impressed  with  the  image,  and  washed  with  gallo-nitrate  of  silver, 
^warmed  and  fixed  as  before  directed. 

The  third  part  of  the  invention  **  is  a  method  of  obtaining  pho. 
"  togenic  images  upon  copper."  A  plate  of  polished  copper  is 
sensitized  by  means  of  "  iodine  or  bromine,  or  of  these  two  sub- 
"  stances  united,  or  of  either  of  them,  in  imion  with  chlorine ; " 
a  photogenic  image  is  then  formed  upon  it,  and  it  is  exposed 
preferably  to  the  vapour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  other  vapours 
or  liquid  solutions  which  colour  the  surface  of  the  copper  may  be 
employed.    This  image  requires  no  further  fixing. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  coating  any  suitable 
metal  with  a  thin  layer  of  silver,  sensitizing  the  silver  face,  forming 
a  photogenic  image  upon  it,  then  producing  a  coloured  film  upon 
it  by  acting  on  a  solution  of  lead  by  means  of  galvanism. 

The  fifth  part  of  the  invention  is  a  means  of  obtaining  very 
ihin  photographic  silver  plates.  A  thin  layer  of  copper  is  electro- 
deposited  upon  a  polished  metal  plate ;  the  layer  of  copper  is  re- 
moved from  the  metal  plate  by  means  of  a  sheet  of  .paper  or  card 
glued  to  its  back,  and  the  copper  "is  then  silvered  by  dipping  it 
"  into  any  suitable  solution  of  silver." 

The  sixth  and  last  part  of  the  invention  consists  of  transferring 
photog^enio  images  from  paper  to  metal.  The  metallic  surface  is 
Knntized,  and  the  paper  photograph  pressed  into  firm  contact  with 
it  by  means  of  a  sheet  of  glass  and  screws;  the  whole  is  then  ex- 
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posed  to  sunshine,  and  the  image  on  the  metal  fixed.    The  positiTe 

pictuze,  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  invention,  is  obtained 

from  the  negative  (preferably  on  common  photographic  paper),  in 

a  similar  way  to  that  just  described. 

A  Disclaimer  was  enrolled  March  8, 1854,  by  William  Henry  Fax 

Talbot,  in  which  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  portions  of  the 

invention  are  disdaimed. 

[Printed,  6d.  See  Eepertory  of  Arts,  voL  16  (new  aertet),  p.  1S5 ;  London 
Journal  {Newton's),  voL  19  {conjoined  aeries),  p.  189,  and  vol.  4A  {coi^- 
joined  aeries),  p.  457;  Mechanics*  Ma(nizine,  vol.  55,  p.  188;  Inventon* 
Advocate,  voL  6,  p.  99 ;  and  Engineers*  and  Architects'  Journal,  voL  ^ 

p.  429.] 

A.D.  1841,  December  18.— N°  9193. 

CIAUDET,  Antoine  Jean  Francois. — This  invention  consists 
of  the  following  improvements  in  the  Daguerreotype  process : — 

1st.  A  camera  obscura  in  which  various  sized  lenses  can  be 
used,  and  fitted  for  either  large  or  small  sensitive  plates.  Each 
optical  arrangement  is  made  to  slide  in  the  open  ftt)nt  of  the 
camera ;  it  is  therefore  easy  to  substitute  one  for  another ;  the  plate 
frame  is  fitted  with  a  rack  and  pinion  to  adjust  the  focus,  and  has 
a  telescope  tube  slide  for  vertical  adjustment  of  the  plate. 

2nd.  The  vapours  of  mercury  are  applied  within  the  camera^  a^ 
the  same  moment  that  the  light  is  producing  its  efiPect  upon  thd 
plate ;  this  enables  the  development  of  the  picture  to  be  careftiDy 
watched,  by  means  of  a  red  or  orange  coloured  light,  while  the 
light  is  acting  upon  the  sensitive  medium.  There  is  adapted  to 
the  camera  a  cup  containing  mercuiy,  which,  by  means  of  a  spirit 
lamp  applied  under  it,  spreads  the  vapours  of  the  mercury  through- 
out the  camera. 

3rd.  In  taking  Daguerreotype  portraits  a  background  of  painted 
scenery  is  applied  behind  the  sitter. 

4th.  The  following  artificial  lights  are  employed  to  take  portraits 
at  night,  &c : — 1st.  "  The  combustion  of  coal  promoted  by  a  jet 
**  of  oxygen  gas."  2nd.  ''The  flame  of  combustible  gases  and 
"  carburetted  liquids  burning  together  with  oxygen."  3rd.  "  A 
"  solid  refractory  body  suspended  in  a  jet  of  inflammable  gas, 
"  which  is  burnt  together  with  oxygen  or  in  a  jet  of  oxygen  gas 
"  charged  with  the  vapour  of  aulphuric  ether."  A  reflecting  con- 
cave mirror  must  be  adapted  behind  tiie  light.  It  is  especially 
neceisaiy  to  place  tha  light  in  the  optieal  axis  of  the  minor. 
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5dL  All  the  opentiofns  upon  tiie  Daguerreotype  plates  which  were 
ibrmerij  carried  on  in  the  dark,  are,  hj  this  improvement,  now 
performed  in  a  room  lighted  through  media  of  such  colours  as  do 
iiot  afect  a  sensitive  plate ;  red  is  preferred. 

[Printed,  4cL  8ee  London  Jonrnal  (yetoton't),  voL  20  {conjoined  aeries), 
|k4n.:  Meehanics'  JU^^zine,  voLV,  p.  126;  and  Enginecn*  and Archi- 
tecU'  Journal,  voL  5,  p.  358.] 

A.D.  1842,  March  10.— N°  9292. 
SEARD,  Richako  (a  communication). — ^This  invention  relates 
%o  "coloring  daguerreotype  pictures.'^ 

1st  method. — ^A  tracing  pi^ier  screen,  resembling  a  stencil  plate, 
liaving  the  parts  cut  out  that  are  to  receive  the  colour,  is  made 
l)jr  means  of  a  subsidiarj  tracing  upon  glass  or  mica.  By  means  of 
a  number  of  tiiese  (one  to  each  colour)  used  in  succession,  various 
colours  in  impalpable  powder  are  deposited  on  the  different  parts 
of  the  picture,  thus  the  whole  of  the  picture  is  coloured. 

The  dry  odours  are  ground  to  an  i^^}alpsbIe  powder  in  a 
solution  of  gum  arabic  or  other  adhesive  matex^al ;  they  are  then 
dried  and  siffced;  in  using  them  they  are  allowed  to  settle  from  a 
mitohle  box  on  to  the  screened  picture,  the  screen  is  withdrawn 
from  the  pichire,  the  colour  removed  from  the  shadows  by  blow- 
ing with  bellows,  and  the  remainder  fixed  on  to  the  fjate  by 
breathing. 

2nd  method. — ^The  surface  of  the  glass  which  comes  next  the 
picture  is  coloured  by  using  water  and  gum.  A  correct  tracing  is 
taken  on  the  outer  surfru^  of  the  glass,  and  the  colours  are  laid  on 
to  the  under  surfi&ce  in  a  wet  state  by  a  brush. 

3rd  method. — The  dry  colours  are  stippled  with  a  camel-hair 
pencil  on  to  the  different  parts  of  the  picture,  using  the  colours 
required  for  each  part  The  colours  are  successively  set  by 
breathing  over  them. 


Inrentioiui,  tqL  1,  p.  120.] 

AJ).  1842,  July  7.— N»  9406. 

HODGSON,  Richard.— 1st.  "  ImpraTements  in  that  daas  of 
"*  opdcal  instruments  where  images  are  obtained  on  smftMXS  by 
*  lefledbig  minors."    One  improvement  ''coiisists  in  causing 
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'*  the  images  so  reflected  to  pass  through  a  lens  or  lenses  inter- 
"  posed  between  the  mirror  and  the  receiving  surface;"  the 
introduction  of  a  "  correcting  lens  or  lenses  "  (either  meniscus  or 
"  compound  achromatic  ")  is  said  to  correct  the  aberrations,  in* 
crease  the  lights  and  to  enable  the  mirror  to  be  nearer  the  front  of 
the  camera.  Another  improvement  "consists  of  passing  the 
"  image  from  a  mirror  through  a  tube  or  trunk  interposed 
"  between  the  mirror  and  the  receiving  surface;"  the  tube  is 
much  prefeired  to  "  the  diaphragms  now  in  use."  Both  or  either 
of  these  improvements  are  applicable  to  photographic  purposes. 

2nd.  Improvements  in  refracting  cameras  by  applying  a  lens 
in  combination  with  a  prism  of  curved  surfaces;  a  "correcting 
"  lens  "  is  added  to  increase  "  the  concentration  of  the  rays." 
In  the  instance  described  a  double  convex  lens  of  crown  glass  is 
combined  with  a  prism  of  flint  glass ;  the  correcting  lens  used 
consists  of  a  "  concave  convex  "  flint  glass  with  its  convex  side 
towards  the  object,  combined  with  a  double  convex  crown  glass 
whose  lesser  radius  is  towards  the  image ;  the  prism  combinatioa 
(or  "object  glass")  is  connected  with  the  correcting  lens  by^ 
means  of  a  sliding  tube.  This  combination  gives  an  erect  image, 
and  is  adjustable  to  objects  at  different  distances ;  it  is  applicable 
to  photography,  particularly  to  portndtiire. 

CFrlnted,  9d.     See  HeohMiios'  Magazine,  voL  88,  p.  800;  and  Beoord  of 
Patent  Inventionii,  vol.  1,  p.  455.] 

A.D.  1843,  March  18.— N^  9672. 

WALCOTT,  Alexandrr  Simon,  and  JOHNSON,  John.— 
1st.  An  improvement  in  Daguerreotype  pictures.  The  light  is 
allowed  to  act  a  longer  time  than  usual  on  the  plate.  The  plate 
is  then  removed  from  further  luminous  Vction,  and  is  exposed 
to  the  vapour  of  iodine  or  to  any  vapour  that  lessens  the  deposit 
of  mercury  when  the  plate  is  afterwards  exposed  to  it.  By  this 
treatment  the  gradation  of  light  and  shade  is  mpre  true  to  nature 
than  by  the  usual  process,  and  the  picture  is  not  so  much  iiyured 
by  an  error  in  the  time  of  its  exposure  to  light  as  it  otherwise 
would  be. 

2nd.  "  A  camera,  in  w&ch  photographic  pictures  on  polished 
"  plates  may  be  copied  by  the  scattered  light  from  the  surface  ai 
*'  the  plate."  The  camera  has  a  slanting  aperture  at  the  top  to  admit 
light  to  the  picture  to  be  copied,  whose  polished  surfiaoe  reflects 
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the  Ught  thuB  leodved.    The  reflected  rays  pass  through  an  ad- 

justahle  tube  contauing  two  sets  of  lenses  on  to  the  surface  on 

wluch  the  copj  is  to  be  made ;  by  adjusting  the  relative  distances 

of  the  tube  and  the  reflecting  and  receiving  surfaces^  various  sizes 

€f  copies  may  be  produced.     By  inclining  the  reflecting  and 

Roeiving  surfiioes  to  each  other,  distorted  pictures  may  be  copied 

in  true  perspective. 

drd.  Apparatus  for  exhibiting  photographic   pictures  on  a 

Screen  in  a  dark  room.    A  lime  light  illuminates  a  photographic 

picture  made  on  the  surface  of  a  concave  metallic  mirror;  the 

ii^ht  from  all  parts  of  this  picture  passes  through  ''  a  set  of  achro- 

**  matic  glasses/*  and  the  image  is  received  on  to  a  suitably  placed 

%creen.    To  enable  the  dark  parts  of  the  picture  on  the  mirror  to 

**  become  the  least  polished  and  the  lightest  the  most  so,  with  the 

*'  intermediate  gradations,"  some  sulphuric  acid  is  placed  in  the 

mirror  and  heated  until  the  desired  change  takes  place ;  the  mirror 

is  then  washed,  cleaned,  and  dried. 

4th.   Copying  photographic    pictures  on  metallic  plates  by 

means  of  the  light  reflected  from  their  polished  surfoces.    The 

light  is  converged,  by  means  of  a  lens  or  lenses,  on  to  the  surfrce 

of  the  plate  (previously  prepared  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  as 

in  the  drd  improvement),  passed  through  a  tube  containing  a 

double  set  of  lenses  and  received  on  the  sensitive  surface,  which 

is  placed  parallel  to  the  original  surfoce  in  order  that  it  may 

receive  a  true  image ;  a  small  likeness  may  thus  be  copied  on  to 

paper  so  as  to  be  the  size  of  life.    The  apparatus  described  in  the 

drd  improvement  may  be  used  by  placing  the  prepared  surface 

to  receive  the  copy  in  the  place  of  the  screen. 

[Printed,  SdL    See'RepertoTT  of  Arts, yoL  2,  {enlarged  eeriee),  p.  276;  and 
London  Joumtl  {Ifewtonre),  toL  25  (eot^oined  eeries),  p.  880.J 

A.D.  1843,  June  1.— N«  9763. 
TALBOT,  William  Hbnry  Fox.— This  invention  relates  to  the 
following  improvements : — 

Ist.  **  To  give  increased  whiteness  to  calotype  and  other  pho- 
^tographic  pictures,  and  at  the  same  time  make  them  more 
**  permanent,"  they  are  plunged  into  a  hot  solution  of  *'  hyposul- 
"  phite  of  soda  (or  any  other  soluble  hyposulphite),"  then 
lemoved,  washed,  and  ^ed.  After  this  process  the  picture 
nu^  be  waxed  "  by  causing  melted  wax  to  penetrate  into  the 
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**  p«e8  of  the  psper,  the  object  of  whicli  k  to  g>m  u 
^  tnoH^Mffencj." 

2ini.  To  make  calotjpe  or  other  photogntphie  pBper  watt 
iemitiTe,  it  is  exposed  to  tbe  action  of  a  warm  piste  of  im 
during  the  ftjrmation  of  the  picture. 

3fd.  The  preparation  and  use  of  **io-gaIHc  paper."  "lodbed 
*'  paper "  is  washed  with  a  satiurated  aqueous  sohr^n  of  giOSe 
acid.  When  wanted  for  use  in  the  camera,  it  is  washed  iriA  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  renders  it  sensitive  to  fight. 

4th.  The  preparation  of  dry  "calotype  paper."  **  Iodise^ 
'*  paper  "  is  washed  with  the  "  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,"  Gontumn^- 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  nitrate  instead  of  equal  parti  a^^ 
usai  in  making  moist  ''calotype  paper."  This  paper  ia  ifiQ 
sensitive  to  light  and  can  be  used  in  a  copying  frame,  but  it ' 
"  easily  be  dried  at  a  gentle  fire  without  being  spoiled  thereby/ 

5th.  A  photographic  copy  is  taken  in  the  usual  way,  ( 
that  the  hght  is  allowed  to  act  upon  it  twice  the  usual  time*  It 
comes  out  too  dark,  is  washed,  and  then  plunged  into  aa  iodidb 
of  potassium  solution,  which  brightens  the  picture  and  causes  the 
lights  to  assume  a  pale  yellow  tint ;  by  exposing  the  pictuR  to 
the  light  this  effect  may  be  increased.  "The  picture  is  thes 
*'  washed,  and  then  plunged  into  hot  hyposulphite  of  soda"  (as 
in  the  1st  improvement)  until  the  lights  are  of  a  white  colouz. 

6ih.  To  obtain  pleasing  effects,  a  paper  photograph  is  WBxe4 
which  makes  it  more  transparent ;  a  sheet  of  white  or  coloured 
pi^ier  b  then  fastened  behind  it. 

7th.  Obtaining  enlarged  photographs.  Aa  mlarged  negaiive 
calotype  picture  is  obtained  by  throwing  a  magnified  iaiage  of  a 
small  photograph  upon  "  calotype  paper,"  by  means  of  lenses ; 
positive  copies  are  obtained  in  the  usual  manner.  Large  portraits 
can  thus  be  taken  without  the  sitter  being  obliged  to  sit  an  in- 
conveniently long  time. 

8th.  "  The  application  of  photography  to  printing  by  — *— ywg 
**  moveable  lettm  or  figures  so  as  to  form  pages^  and  nwlring 
**  photographic  images  thereof."  Letters  (cot  out  horn  some 
•pages  of  letter-press)  are  composed  and  fixed  in  proper  order  upon 
a  sheet  of  white  paper;  a  photographic  negative  is  taken  frwa  this, 
and  the  requinte  number  of  positive  oofnes  taken  from  it.  AnoAsr 
method  ODMsts  in  using  a  camera  obsenxa  to  throw  upon  sensitive 
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pi^  tiie  reduced  'aoMffe  of  a  tablet,  oa  wkieh  laige  kiten  haw 
Uen  suitebl J  amiiged  in  fprooires. 

Sth.  **  Photogapkie    publicatioo,"  or   the   mwltiplioatian  of 
poitive  photoga^  bj  a  certain  combination  of  processes.    To 
lorm  the  negative  copy,  writing  paper  is  dipped  into  «lt  watei; 
siped,  and  dried;  it  is  then  washed  with  a  solution  made  by 
pasdpitatipg  nitrate  of  silver  by  means  <d  ammonia  and  re-dia- 
•olriag  the  precipitate,  and  dried;  this  prepared  paper  (called 
**  fiopying  paper'')  is  then  used  in  tiie  cc^ying  frame.    A  negative 
of  distant  oiyects  may  be  obtained  with  a  camera  tq)on  "  calotype 
^mper.'*    The  negative  copy  upon  "  copying  pi^ier "  is  fixed  by 
t>eing  washed  with  warm  water,  placed  in  a  solution  of  hyposul- 
phite of  aoda^and  aU  removed  tiiat  is  soluble  in  water  by  plunging 
it  iato  two  or  three  baths  of  warm  water  consecutively ;  it  is  then 
<hied,  and,  if  neceasaiy,  waxed.    The  "  calotype"  negative  may  be 
fixed  aa  aet  forth  in  the  Ist  improvement.    From  either  of  these 
negatives,  the  requisite  number  of  positives  is  obtained  upon 
copying  paper  by  means  of  the  copying  frame,  and  fixed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  negative  copy  was. 

The  terms  " calotype  pi^>er "  and  "  iodized  paper"  are  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  that  employed  in  N<*  8842.  "A  general  re* 
^  fmence  is  had  to  a^iat  has  been  exj^ained  and  made  known  '* 
iaNoft^^ 

CFriflted,  4d.  Bee  SepertoiT  of  Arts,  yoL  3  {enlarged  eerim),  p.  47: 
London  Jourmd  {Neuron's),  voL  2S  ifionjoined  aeries),  p.  430^  and 
AitiBMQ.  foLt,  p.  88.] 


A.D.  1843,  November  21.— N«  9957. 

CLAUDET,  Antoine  FRAN901S  Jean  (a  communication), — 
This  invention  "  eonaiats  in  rendering  the  daguerreotype  picture 
**  susceptible  of  pBoducmg  by  printing  a  great  number  of  proofii 
*'  or  copies,  ther^y  tsansfoiming  it  iato  a  complete  engraved 
**  plate." 

The  plate  is  first  delicately  engraved,  the  "biting  in"  is  then 
osmpleted,  and,  laatly,  the  plate  is  protected  "from  the  effects  of 
**  wear  produced  by  the  operation  of  printing." 

The  preparmtory  es^amii^.— The  plate  is  first  cleaned  by  im- 
nerskxi  in  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  add,  washed,  immersed  in 
"  alcohohsed  potash,"  then  in  the  biting  acid  (called  "  notmid 
^  acid  "),  washed,  and  then  treated  with  "  ammoniacal  chloride  of 
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*'  silver/'  again  waahed,  heated  in  caustic  potash  and  left  to  oooL 
By  repeating  these  operations  a  second  biting  is  produced,  and  by 
again  repeating  them  (stopping,  however,  before  the  ammoniacal 
chloride  of  silver  is  used),  a  third  biting  is  produced.  The  plate 
is  then  dried,  polished  with  pumice  stone,  and  the  chloride  ot 
silver  filling  the  black  parts  removed  by  means  of  the  nonnal 
add  and  the  anunoniacal  chloride  of  silver  solution.  The  *'  normal 
"  acid  "  is  composed  of  nitric  acid,  "  nitrate  "  [nitrite  ?]  "  of 
**  potassa,"  and  common  salt,  the  whole  much  diluted  with 
water;  other  solutions  used  intermediately  to  the  principal  ones 
above  mentioned  are,  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash,  a  weak 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  distilled  water. 

The  completion  of  the  "  biting  m." — The  plate  is  inked  as  copper- 
plate printers  do,  but  with  a  siccative  ink,  dried,  and  polished  on 
the  white  parts;  it  is  then  electro-gilt,  cleansed  by  means  of 
boiling  caustic  potash,  and  the  lamp  black  (if  any)  removed  by 
rubbing  the  plate  with  a  crumb  di  bread.  The  plate  is  then 
bitten  in  by  aquafqptis  (which  does  not  attack  the  face  covering 
of  gold)  "  according  to  the  ordinary  process  used  by  engravers." 

The  protection  of  the  plate, — ^The  surface  of  the  plate  is  electro- 
coated  with  a  very  thin  pellicle  of  copper;  it  may  then  be  used  to 
print  from.  When  this  thin  coating  begins  to  show  signs  o^ 
wear  it  must  be  removed  and  a  fresh  electro-coat  applied  in  its 
place.  To  remove  the  pellicle,  a  dilute  solution  of  nitric  and 
nitrous  acid,  or  a  caustic  solution  of  anmionia,  may  be  used. 

[Printed.  4d,   See  London  Journal  {NewUm^s),  vol.  26  {con3(nn«d  §eri4t), 
P.11LJ 


A.D.  1849,  April  17.— N«  12,676. 

ALLIOTT,  Albxandsr. — ^This  invention  relates  to  improve- 
ments in  various  kinds  of  registering  apparatus. 

The  Specification  and  Drawings  describe  and  show  ''appanios 
**  for  ascertaining  and  for  marking  or  registering  the  force  or 
"  pressure  of  wmd,  of  water,  and  of  steam,  the  weight  of  goods 
'*  or  substances,  and  the  velocity  of  carriages ;  also  an  apparatus 
"  for  ascertaining,  under  certain  droumstanoes,  the  length  of 
'*  time  elapsed  after  carriages  have  passed  any  given  place,  and 
^  for  enabling  the  place  or  direction  of  floating  bodies  to  be 
*'  ascertained." 
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Hie  ''improvements  in  apparatus  for  enabling  the  place  or 

"  direction  of  floating  bodies  to  be  ascertained,  consist  in  the 

"  empUjment  for  that  purpose  of  the  mariner's  compass,  tn 

"  combUatiou  with  ehendcaUy  prepared  paper,  moved  by  suitable 

"  dockwDrk."     The  following  is  an  apparatus  by  which  the 

direction  in  which  a  vessel  is  sailing  may  at  every  moment  be 

ref<i8tered ; — ^The  registering  paper  is  ''prepared  by  some  suitable 

"  photographic  process,"  and  ruled  with  five  lines  by  which  eight 

divisions  of  the  compass  are  shown ;  it  is  caused  to  travel  uniformly 

in  a  line  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  inmiediately  below 

the  compass  card,  by  means  of  rollers  actuated  by  clockwork. 

The  light  passing  through  two  small  holes  in  the  compass  card 

loarks  the  sensitive  paper  according  to  the  course  of  the  vessel. 

"A  separate  scale  divided  into  parts  of  equal  length,  correspond- 

"  ing  to  the  rate  of  motion  given  to  the  paper,  must  be  employed 

"  to  measure  the  length  of  time  the  vessel  sails  in  any  particular 

**  course."     "During  the  night  some  artificial  light  must  be 

'*  used." 

[Printed,  ic  6d.    See  Hechftnics*  Ma^tine,  vol.  51,  p.  381;   and  vol.  B2 
jk  Ml ;  also  Bitent  Journal,  voL  8,  p.  66.] 

A.D.  1849,  December  19.— N«  1^,906. 

Talbot,  William  Henry  Fox,  and  MALONE,  Thomas 
^UGUsnxB. — 1st.  "The  use  of  plates  of  unglazed  porcelain  to  re- 
^'  oeive  the  photographic  images."  The  porcehun  plate  is  prepared 
:for  use  by  giving  it  a  coating  of  white  of  egg,  and  gently  drying  it  at 
m  fire ;  the  plate  being  thus  prepared,  the  remainder  of  the  process 
and  manipulation  does  not  differ  from  that  ordinarily  employed  in 
making  photographic  pictures  upon  paper.  The  process  described 
is  neariy  the  same  as  that  set  forth  in  N<*  8842. 

2nd.  "  A  method  of  converting  or  changing  negative  photo- 
"  graphic  images  into  positive  ones."  To  produce  the  negative 
picture,  a  dean  pkte  of  glass  is  covered  with  a  fihn  of  albumen  by 
pouring  a  solution  of  albumen  over  the  glass,  and  drying  it ;  the 
film  ii  then  iodized  by  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  iodine,  dipped 
into  nitnte  of  silver  solution,  placed  in  the  camera,  and  treated 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  gallic  acid,  which  developes  the  latent 
picture.  To  convert  this  picture  into  a  positive  picture,  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  b  allowed  to  stand  some  time  on  the  plate ;  the 
lenilting  picture  is  still  negative  if  viewed  by  transmitted  light. 
No.  20.  C 
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but,  if  viewed  by  reflected  ligbt,  is  positive.  To  view  the  positive 
image  well,  the  glass  should  be  placed  upon  a  dariL  sur£u9e.  Hie 
positive  picture  thus  obtained  must  be  fixed  in  the  usual  waj. 
Other  surfaces  are  stated  as  being  advantageous  for  tins  proceas, 
such  as  talc,  varnished  or  oiled  paper,  dark  coloured  potodain, 
and  other  dark  sur£BM;es.  Instead  of  albumen,  gelatine  or  o&or 
substances  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin  may  be  used. 

drd.  The  use  oi  varnished  or  other  transparent  paper  ''to 
''  support  a  film  of  albumen  for  photographic  purposes."  The 
varnished  paper  is  coated  with  albumen  on  one  side,  tokd  ren- 
dered sensitive  to  light  hj  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  iodine,  as 
in  ike  2nd  improvement.  This  paper  is  useful  for  "  phofeo- 
"  graphic  pictures  giving  panoramic  views  of  scenery,  whidi  are 
**  produced  upon  a  curved  surfiBioe  by  a  movement  of  the  object 
*'  glass  of  the  camera." 

4th.  "  A  method  of  obtaining  more  complete  fixation  of  pbo- 
"  tographic  pictures  upon  paper."     In  addition  to  the  usual 
fixing  process,  the  picture  is  dipped  into  a  boiling  solution  o^? 
caustic  potash.    To  give  an  agr^sable  tint  to  the  picture  it  ma^i — 
then  be  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

5th.  Forming  photographic  pictures  upon  steel  plates.  A  mixture 
of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  albumen  is  uniformly  spreail. 
over  the  plate,  and  dried.    The  plate  is  thAi  washed  over  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  "  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,"  and  is  ready  to 
receive  the  photographic  image,  which  is  to  be  fixed  by  hyposul- 
phite of  soda. 

A  Disclaimer  was  enrolled  May  1, 1855,  by  William  Hemy 

Fox  Talbot,  in  which  the  1st,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  portions  of  the 

invention  are  disclaimed ;  also  that  part  of  the  2nd  improvement 

which  refers  to  other  surfaces  besides  glass,  is  disclaimed. 

[Printed,  6d.    See  Repertory  of  Arts,  vol.  16    {enlarged  series),  p.  97; 
Mechanics'  Hagazme,  voL  62,  p.  518 ;  and  Patent  Journal,  voL  9,  p.  14S.3 

A.D.  1851,  June  12.— N«  13,664. 
TALBOT,  William  Henry  Fox.— 1st.  A  method  of  pio- 
ducing  photographic  images  upon  glass  plates.  Rctures  thus 
obtained  are  called  '' amphitypes,"  in  consequence  of  their  ap- 
pearing either  positive  or  negative,  according  to  the  light  in  whidi 
they  are  held.  A  dean  plate  of  glass  is  covered  with  a  film  of 
albamen,  whidh  is  dried,  dipped  into  a  nitrate  of  silver  solution, 
aad  dried  again,  washed,  coated  a  second  time  with  an  albuimiioiifr 
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fifan,  treated  with  proto-iodide  of  iron,  coataining  excess  of  ioditte, 

acetic  tcxd,  and  akohol^  aad  dzisd.    When  required  for  use,  Hm 

piite  is  dipped  into  »  sohitioa  ci  nitzate  of  sihrcr,  cmtami^g^ 

acetic  add;  Hie  photogiapldo   image  is  tiien  impieased.     7b 

develope  the  httent  image  the  phite  is  dipped  iato  a  sokrtaoB  of 

a&lphate  af  iron.    To  fix  Uie  pictive,  it  is  dipped  i^o  hjposul- 

|>hite  of  Btda  sohition,  washed,  cleaned  with  cotton  and  water, 

^nd  dried*    The  sur&ce  may  tken  be  coated  with  a  protective 

coming  of  famish  or  albumen. 

An  anaagementfor  using  this  invention  when  the  opemtor  ia  on 
a  jotunef  ii  folly  set  forth.  A  pkte  prepared  for  use  in  the 
camera  ia  dropped  into  a  glass  odl  in  the  camera,  wluch  is  sup- 
plied from  the  outside  with  nitrate  of  silver  sdution ;  the  image  is 
then  taken,  and  the  cell  containing  the  plate  is  consecutively 
supplied  with  the  proper  quantities  of  sulphate  of  iron  solution, 
distilled  water,  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution,  and  is  then 
removed  from  the  camera,  having  been  in  the  camera  (and  there- 
fore not  exposed  to  extraneova  Hg^t)  frona  the  time  of  sensi- 
tizing the  picture  to  its  fixation.  Instead  of  pounng  the  contents 
of  the  bottles  into  the  glass  cell,  stop-cocks  and  supply  pipes  may 
be  used.    The  glass  cell  has  an  exit  pipe. 

2nd.  Taking  "photographic  pictures  of  objects  which  are  in 
"  n^id  motion."  The  glass  plate  being  prepared  as  set  forth  in 
the  1st  improvement,  and  properly  smnged  in  the  camera,  the 
moving  object  is  illuminated  by  the  discharge  from  a  large  elec- 
trical battery.  The  instantaneous  image  thus  impressed  is  treated 
Bs  in  the  1st  improvement,  and  the  result  is  a  distinct  positive 
Image  of  the  moving  body  upon  the  glass,  "  the  rapidity  of  the 
**  motion  not  a£Eecting  the  accuracy  of  the  deliaeation.'' 

A  Disclaimer  was  enrolled  March  8,  1854,  by  William  Hemy 

Fox  Talbot,  in  which  the  arrangement  for  using  the  1st  part  of 

this  imvention  when  the  operator  is  on  a  journey  is  disclaimed ; 

ako  the  whole  of  the  2nd  part  of  the  invention  is  disclaimed. 

{TrtBtad.6d.    Sea  BeperUnr  of  Arte,  voL  IS  {mUargedmrieBi.ik.  41;  amk 
MechMilcai'  Migatine,  toL  56>  p.  497.J 

A.D.  1852,  September  23.— N«  14,302. 

TARIHEU,  Jacoubs  LioN.— '*  Certais  haptovaaeaim  ia  the 
*  ciAammf^  d  ^Mtograpfaical  images." 
The  paper  photograph,  after  bang  varnished,  is  Bsonnted  either 

c  2 
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on  a  tnme,  or  on  a  sheet  of  glass.  Oil  colours  are  preferred  to 
be  used;  they  are  laid  on  at  the  back  of  the  photograph  thus 
rendered  transparent,  "the  transparency  of  the  paper  permitting 
''  the  colours  to  appear  in  all  their  brightness  on  the  paper  side  of 
*'  the  photographical  image." 

"  The  final  operation  for  the  preservation  of  the  images  "  con- 
sists in  glueing  (or  otherwise  sticking)  **  on  the  colour,"  one  or 
several  sheets  of  paper,  tissue,  suitable  fobric,  pasteboard,  wood,  or 
other  suitable  substance  of  slight  thickness.  Cloth  or  canvas, 
covered  with  paint  in  the  same  manner  as  canvas  for  paintings, 
may  be  used  to  glue  the  photograph  on,  pressure  being  used  to 
attach  the  surfaces,  and  a  proper  varnish  afterwards  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  image. 

[Printed,  8id.    See  Mechanics'  Magasine.  voL  68,  p.  206.] 
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1852. 

A.D.  1862,  October  2.— N»  179. 

NEWTON,  Frederic. — "  Improvements  in  the  apparatus  to  be 
"  employed  for  producing  photographic  pictures." 

This  invention  consists  in  "an  improved  arrangement  of  appa- 
*'  ratus  for  taking  photographic  pictures  without  the  use  of  a  daik 
"  room;"  the  sensitizing,  developing,  washing,  and  fixing 
operations  being  either  performed  in  the  camera  itself,  or  in  a 
box  attached  to  it,  without  handling  the  pUite  or  introdudng  the 
hands  into  the  camera. 

One  meUiod  consists  in  introducing  the  glass  plate  covered  with 
ooUodion  "into  a  glass  vessel  placed  in  the  camera,  and  supplied 
''  in  turn  with  the  proper  solutiona  for  rendering  the  plate,  first, 
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"  sensitive,  then  to  devdope  and  finish  and  fix  the  picture/'  This 
method  is  set  forth  only  in  the  Provi^onal  Specification. 

A  secGod  method  consists  in  suspending  the  glass  or  other 
plite  over  an  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera/ so  that  the 
venels  containing  the  chemical  solutions  may  be  successively  in- 
tioduoed  horn  below,  and  the  plate  thereby  submitted  consecu- 
tively to  their  action. 

A  third  method  consists  in  makini;^  the  vessels  slide  in  grooves 

uiuler  the  camera,  so  as  to  come  successively  imder  the  plate,  which 

^  consecutively  dipped  down  into  them,  the  plate  being  for  that 

Piupose  attached  to  a  rod  working  in  a  stuffing  box  at  the  top  of 

^e  camera;  or  the  stuffing  box  may  move  in  grooves,  the  troughs 

toeing  fixed. 

A  fourth  method  consists  in  placing  the  troughs  inside  the 
^samera,  and  having  a  top  chamber,  into  which  the  plate  can  be 
firawn  out  of  the  respective  solutions  by  means  of  a  rod  and 
stuffing  box. 

A  fifth  method  consists  in  placing  the  sensitized  plate  in  a  dark 
chamber  with  a  moveable  shutter  in  the  camera,  impressing  the 
image,  and  then  transferring  the  dark  chamber  to  the  top  of  a 
box  which  contains  troughs  of  the  several  solutions;  these 
troughs  are  sucoessivelj  brought  under  the  plate,  which  is  conse- 
cutively dipped  into  them,  and  is  thereby  acted  upon  so  as  ulti- 
mately to  produce  the  finished  picture.  The  cover  of  this  box  is 
80  made  (with  hinges)  that,  when  it  is  shut,  sheets  of  vulcanized 
India-rubber  come  down  upon  the  troughs,  and  preserve  the 
aolutions  in  them  perfectly  air-tight. 
»        CPrint«d.74d.] 

A.D.  1862,  October  29.— N»  565. 

TALBOT,  William  Henry  Fox.— This  invention  refers  to 
engraving  pictures,  obtained  by  photographic  processes  on  steel 
plates ;  the  engraved  plates  can  be  used  for  printing  from. 

A  steel  plate  (prepared  for  the  use  of  engravers)  is  dipped  into 
a  BoliitiQn  containing  vinegar  and  sulphuric  acid,  coated  with  a 
mixture  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  impressed  with  the 
photographic  image  by  means  of  the  copying  frame,  and  washed. 
The  fihn  of  gelatine  is  originally  yellow ;  a  yeUow  image  on  a 
blown  ground  is  produced  by  the  action  of  light,  and  the  washing 
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xemoTes  all  the  bichromate  of  potash  and  the  ffeealcr  part  of  the 
gehitine  from  the  parts  of  the  plate  upon  which  the  smi's  raja 
haTe  not  acted;  the  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  image  is 
whitened.  The  photographic  part  of  the  process  is  completed 
by  dipping  the  plate  into  alcohol,  and  placing  it  to  dry  in  a 
vertical  position. 

The  plate  is  then  etched  by  means  of  a  solution  composed  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  "  bichloride  of  platina,"  containing  a  httle 
free  acid  and  water.  The  plate  is  placed  horizontal,  and  has  bomb 
of  this  solution  poured  upon  it,  "  and  quickly  diflPnsed  and  spread 
^  over  the  whole  plate  with  a  camel's  hair  brush;"  the  etdikig  k 
finished,  when  a  very  distinct  and  regular  black  image  of  tihe 
object  is  obtained. 

"  Photographic  veils."— To  produce  the  efipiect  of  engrsred  fines 
or  of  imiform  shading,  the  image  of  a  piece  of  folded  gaus^  or 
other  suitable  materia],  is  impressed  upon  the  gelatine  prior  to  liie 
image  of  the  object  required  being  formed. 

Plates  of  zinc  or  lithographic  stones  are  also  readily  engtsred 
by  this  process. 
[Printed,  4irf.] 

A.D.  1852,  October  30.— N°  575, 

LUCENAY,  Pierre  Bbrn^rdbt  db.— ''The  productioa  d 
*'  photographic  images  by  means  of  artificial  light." 

To  obtain  an  image  of  a  ''stereotype"  [stereoscopic or  ^oio- 
graphic?]  plate  on  unpolished  glass.  The  artificial  light  ia 
reflected  by  a  mirror,  so  as  to  pass  through  lenses,  through  the « 
"  stereotype "  [?]  "  plate,  which  is  to  be  copied,"  then  through 
"  an  ordinary  daguerreotype  objective"  on  to  the  glass  plate 
where  the  required  representation  is  produced. 

Instead  of  receiving  the  image  on  a  sheet  of  unpolished  gksB, 
it  may  be  received  on  photographic  paper,  or  on  a  glass  pM» 
coated  with  collodion,  and  sensitized  so  as  to  fix  the  image  tiras 
^oduced. 

''The  light  is  produced  either  by  the  galvanic  battery  *'  or  fay 
**  rdmctorj  bodies  heated  by  lighted  oxigen,  or  by  the  combnatian 
''  of  pyrotechnic  compoaitions,  or  by  any  other  suitable  meana.** 
When  parallel  rays  of  light  are  required,  a  parabolic  leAector  is 
used,  the  light  b^g  placed  in  its  focus. 
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"The  light  is  rendered  diffuse  for  portraits.  In  this  case  the 
"  inteiposition  of  blue  cobalt  glasses  will  be  required,  and  the 
"  feflectois  will  be  a  simple  screen  of  a  dull  ground  placed  behind 
**  the  luminarj.''  This  application  of  the  invention  is  not  men- 
toed  in  the  Complete  Specification. 

[Printed,  HdO 


A.D.  1852,  November  9.— N»  693. 

MABLEY,  William  Tudor. — "  Ornamenting  glass  and  other 
**  tnn^Mrent  or  partially  transparent  substances  for  windows 
**  and  for  other  purposes,"  by  means  of  photographic  designs 
^omied  thereon. 

A  design  for  a  window  or  lamp  may  be  produced  by  copying 
the  object  required  upon  glass  by  the  collodion  or  other  process, 
£xing  the  image,  and  applying  a  transparent  varnish  to  protect  it 
6om  ii^Jury ;  this,  however,  will  be  a  negative  representation,  and 
not  suitable  for  many  designs. 

To  produce  a  positive  design,  a  negative  photograph  (prepared 
by  Riperposi^n  or  by  the  camera)  is  used  as  the  original  to  form 
a  posEtzve  picture  on  the  glass  by  means  of  the  collodion  process. 
One  negative  will  serve  to  produce  a  number  of  positives. 

Pbathres  may  also  be  produced  on  a  different  scale  from  their 
negatrres  by  means  of  the  camera,  which  also  affords  the  means 
of  oombimiig  various  negatives  into  one  design.  The  effect  is 
heightened  by  placing  ground  glass  or  enamelled  glass  behind 
the  positive  picture.  The  boldness  of  the  picture  may  be  increased 
by  the  usual  means,  and  is  sometimes  essential,  in  the  application 
of  photography  to  this  invention. 

To  fiunlitate  ornamentation,  the  sensitive  film,  with  the  image 
on  it,  may  be  transferred  from  one  surfEkce  to  another ;  parts  of 
surfaces  only  may  be  ornamented  in  this  manner;  also  curved 
surfiuses  may  be  thus  made  receptive  of  photographic  images. 
By  this  means  designs  may  be  made  up  of  several  photographs^ 
and  thus  large  designs  produced  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
photograph  at  one  operation. 

The  designs  may  be  protected  from  iiijury  by  varnish  or  by  a 
hoeioi  plain  glasa. 
CFrinted,  SidL} 
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A.D.  1852,  December  29.— N"  1196. 

POWER,  Jambs. — This  invention  consists  of  "silvering  all 
"  sorts  of  metals  and  of  glass/'  "  by  a  solution  of  silver,  witii 
"  the  aid  of  electricity,  and  of  covering  the  said  coating  of  silver 
"  with  a  coating  of  copper,  in  the  usual  way,  and  in  certain  cases" 
of  detaching  "  the  silver  and  copper  plate  from  the  glass^  to  serve 
"  for  daguerreotype,  photograph,  and  other  similar  purposes." 

The  solution  of  silver  consists  of  nitrate  of  silver,  nitrate  ci 
ammonium,  and  ''  nitrate  of  silver  of  alcohol  (spirits  of  wine  gim^ 
"  powder  proof)*'  [the  Provisional  Specification  says,  "  nitrate  of 
"  alcool  (spirits  of  wine  gunpowder  proof)"] ;  to  this  is  added  a 
certain  quantity  of  "  resinous  spirit,"  consisting,  by  preference,  oC^ 
grum  galbanum  and  spirits  of  wine. 

For  laying  a  very  thin  coating  of  silver  upon  glass  to  give  it  ^^^ 
conducting  surface,  the  above  solution  has  a  few  drops  of  sinrit^^ 
of  cloves  mixed  with  it;  the  glass  plate  is  then  transferred 
another  silvering  bath  (formed  as  described  above),  connected  wit] 
a  galvanic  battery,  then  a  coating  of  copper  given  by  the  usu^i^ 
galvanic  means. 

These  silvered  plates  may  be  said  to  be  electro-cast  upon  glass  ^ 
"  chrystal,  porcelaine,"  and  other  non-metallic  substances  suscep- 
tible of  receiving  a  perfect  polish,  may  be  used.  The  metallic 
plate,  when  detached  from  the  glass,  is  of  the  most  perfect  polisli, 
"  requiring  neither  flattening  nor  polishing,  and  is  most  beaati- 
"  fully  adapted  to  the  use  of  daguerreotype  and  photographic 
"  portraits,  views,  &c*." 
[Printed,  4|<i.] 


1853. 


A.D.  1853,  January  25.— N»  193. 

MAY  ALL,  John  Edwin. — ^This  invention  "  relates  to  the  pio- 
"  duction  of  imitation  crayon  drawings  or  portraits  in  or  by  tiie 
"  photographic  process  by  the  aid  of  a  mechanical  oontrivaaoe 
"  interposed  between  the  object  and  the  camera." 

This  contrivance  consists  of  a  disc,  with  a  central  aperture  in  it 
of  the  form  of  a  large  star,  which  disc  is  slowly  revolved  by  means 
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k.  "  The  central  or  f^  open  portion  of  this  star  ia 
y  large  to  admit  the  rays  from  that  part  of  the  object 
;o  be  shewn  in  strong  light,  or  as  a  firm  sharp  image, 
e  rays  from  those  exterior  parts  which 'are  to  be 
shaded  or  deepened  o£P  to  a  dark  or  light  background 
Uy  intercepted  by  the  converging  points  of  the  star, 
s  apparatus  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  gradually 
d,  and  the  pictures  taken  in  conjunction  with  it 
he  required  softened  o£P  crayon  efiPect.  The  apparatus 
ible  to  every  kind  of  camera,  and  by  placing  it  at 
distances  frx>m  the  camera  different  portions  of  the 
y  be  softened  ofP." 

jre  stellar  shape  of  aperture  ia  not  essentially  necessary 
id  in  view,  inasmuch  as  other  shapes  wo\ild  answer  for 
^  the  graduation  of  the  rays." 

HA] 

A.D.  1853,  March  23.— N»  711. 

[•,  Antoine    FRAN9018  Jean. — "  Improvements  in 

pes."    This  invention  consists : — 

the  producing  of  pleasing  and  novel  optical  illusions 

of  a  peculiar  construction  and  arrangement  of  some  of 
ly  which  are  made  moveable  so  as  to  impart  to  the 
le  appearance  of  moving  figures." 
3  the  picture  to  *'  be  seen  in  a  natural  position,  and  not 

as  is  usually  the  case,"  a  mirror  is  placed  in  the 

at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  and  the 
are  placed  at  the  back  of  the  stereoscope,  so  that  the 
t  is  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  picture, 
ler  improvement,  a  slide,  adapted  to  the  eye  pieces, 
cwards  and  forwards,  and  thus  opens  and  closes  each 
Itemately.    The  pictures  are  made  differently,  so  that 

are  not  similarly  placed  (but  differently  viewed)  in 
I  the  case  of  ordinary  stereoscopic  views.  One  view 
rson  with  his  hat  on,  for  instance ;  the  other  the  same 
at  off;  by  the  action  of  the  slide  it  appears  that  the 
aking  off  his  hat.  ''An  increased  effect  and  great 
rill  be  produced  by  combining  a  number  of  pictures 

in  the  form  of  a  cross,  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  altef- 
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''  mutely  under  eadi  eye  from  difiEierent  positions,  so  thii  te 
**  observer  may,  in  succession,  see  eight  different  pietuFes^  ail  ia 
"  different  attitudes."  Two  crosses  are  used;  they  ore  oMNinfted 
on  horizontal  axles  in  the  body  of  the  stereoscope,  and  are  loteled 
by  a  coiled  spring,  free  to  act  by  the  movement  of  the  flHde. 

2nd.  "  In  so  constructing  and  combining  the  serenl  parts  of 
*'  which  the  stereoscope  is  composed  that  the  instrument  may  be 
^  collapsed  and  brought  into  a  small  compass,  so  as  to  be 
"  dered  more  conveniently  portable  than  ordinary  rigid 
«  scopes." 

The  mirror  stereoscope  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  tiie  imreii. 
tion  is  rendered  portable  by  making  the  bottom  of  Ihe  stereoteope 
correspond  to  the  bottom  of  the  case  formed  by  the  rastrament 
when  folded ;  the  ends  of  the  instrument  form  the  lids,  the  nmror 
with  its  "  lids  "  fold  up  against  the  back  of  the  instrument,  wladi 
back  is  hinged  to  the  bottom,  and  the  eye  pieces  are  made  eol- 
lapsible  by  means  of  helical  springs. 

In  another  construction,  "  immediately  the  fastening  which 
**  holds  the  instrument  in  a  closed  state  is  undone,  all  the  paite 
"  will  be  at  once  made  to  assume  their  proper  position  for  viewing 
"  a  picture."  The  bottom  of  the  closed  instrument  oonesponds 
to  the  bottom  of  the  instrument  when  in  use,  and  the  Ed  to  the 
back ;  the  said  back  supports  the  eye-piece  flap,  as  well  as  another 
flap  which  forms  the  partially  open  front  of  the  stereoscope.  The 
eye  pieces  are  as  in  the  folding  mirror  stereoscope.  The  instrument 
is  ready  for  use  when  the  cover  is  opened,  the  flaps  bdng  made  to 
open  by  an  elastic  strap.  A  modification  of  this  conatmctioB 
consists  in  supporting  the  eye-piece  flap  by  a  central  partition, 
which  springs  into  its  proper  position  by  an  elastic  spring.  As- 
other  modification  consists  in  altering  the  external  form  of  the 
instrument  so  that  the  eye  pieces  need  not  be  collapsible. 

*'  Another  form  of  making  the  instrument  consists  in  attadmig 
*'  the  eye  pieces  to  two  flaps,  which  have  holes  to  look  ttmii^ 
*'  made  therein,  and  are  hinged  to  a  central  vertical  paztitioii, 
**  which  is  made  moveable  in  a  vertical  guide,  so  that  it  mmf  bi 
**  moved  up  or  down  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  focus  iHmsi 
"  required."  This  instrument  will  open  without  assistance  ftoi 
the  observer.  The  top  and  bottom  (together)  of  the  case  fern 
tiie  bottom  of  the  instrument  when  in  use.    In  a  modificKtion  of 
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this  foim  the  vertical  guide  forms  the  bade  of  the  mstnimeiit  aad 
also  the  top  of  the  closed  box ;  the  eye-piece  flap  is  in  one  piece. 
Mid  has  an  overhanging  flap  for  a  shade. 
[Printed,  Sid.] 

A.D.  1853,  May  21.— N»  1260. 

SCOUTETTEK,  Henri  Joskph.— This  invention  is  entitled 
**  'An  improved  plastie  compound  applicable  to  various  ornamental 
"  and  useful  purposes,"  and  (amongst  other  things)  it  relates  to 
Tendering  paper  impermeable,  which  impermeable  paper  "is 
"  suitable  for  photography."  This  application  of  the  invention 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Provisional  Specification. 

^  When  it  is  desired  to  render  paper  or  stufPs  impermeable,  the 
**  caoutchoue  and  the  gutta  perdia  must  be  separately  dissolved 
"  in  sulphuret  of  carbon,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  of  gutta 
**  percha  for  one  hundred  of  sulphuret  of  carbon,  well  purified ; 
"  the  solution  is  kft  to  rest  during  eight  days,  and  the  white  of 
**  eggs  is  added  to  it ;  when  the  impure  matters  are  deposited  it 
**  is  poured  forth  to  obtain  an  almost  colorless  liquid.    Paper  or 

stuff  may  be  then  steeped  in  this  liquid,  and  drawn  from  it  by 
'*  passing  them  between  cleansing  rollers,  which  equalize  the  layer 
'*  of  the  matter." 

A.D.  1853,  July  8.— N^  1629. 

^IffiTT,    Jacob    (a  communication),  —  (Provisional    Protection 

^^'a/y.)    "This  invention  consists  in  combining  together  into  one 

appantos  two  pjiotographic  cameras  in  such  a  manner  that  two 

**  stereoscopic  pictures  may  be  taken  at  the  same  time  and  on  the 

^  same  phma.    The  instrument  is  arranged  in  such  manner  that 

**  the  angle  at  vhich  the  two  pictures  are  taken  may  be  varied  at 

"  pkasme,  but  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  distance  between 

**  the  pktnrea  on  the  plane  always  constant." 

^  The  invention  also  consists  in  obtaining  from  a  negative  pho- 
**  tographic  picture  a  positive  picture  of  either  a  larger  or  smaller 
«  gifle  than  tiie  original  negative,  by  so  arranging  the  apparatus 
"  that  the  light  which  passes  through  the  negative  picture  (which 
**  is  pvefened  to  be  on  glass)  is  caused  to  pass  through  a  series  of 
I  whidi  bring  the  light  to  a  focus  at  the  other  end  of  the 
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**  apparatus,  where  a  prepared  surface  is  placed  to  receive  tl 
*'  positive  image,  the  size  of  which  will  vary  according  to  tl 
"  distance  at  which  the  negative  picture  is  placed  from  tb 
"  lenses." 

[Printed,  2id.] 

A.D.  1853,  October  31 .— N«  2610. 

GOETHEL,  Christian,  and  ZIMMERMAN,  Charles  Mc 
RiTZ. — {Provisional  Protection  only.)  "  Improvements  in  sterec 
"  scopes." 

"  The  improved  portable  stereoscope"  "consists  principally  c 
**  three  parts  hinged  together  so  as  to  allow  of  the  whole  bein 
"  folded  up." 

The  Drawing  shows  an  instrument  with  a  moulded  base,  whic 
constitutes  the  "  centre  piece  "  or  back  of  the  stereoscope  wfae 
in  use.  Two  vertical  planes  are  hinged  to  this  base;  one  cam* 
the  lenses,  the  other  the  picture  to  be  viewed.  These  planes  mi 
be  held  in  a  vertical  position  by  ties,  and  are  also  capable  of  beiz 
folded  down  (one  over  the  other)  on  to  the  base. 

"  The  distance  of  the  verticals  is  regulated  aoeording  to  th 
**  focal  distance  of  the  lenzes.  This  arrangement  allows  of  a  mon 
''  minute  examination  of  the  details  of  the  object,  and  the  wholi 
"  when  folded  up  occupies  no  more  room  than  a  small  sketchinj 
"  block." 

[Printed,  4|d.] 

A.D.  1863,  November  3.— N»  2662. 

DUPPA,  Bryan  Edward. — "Improvements  in  coloring  pho 
"  tographic  pictures." 

These  improvements  "  consist  of  rendering  the  front  surfl^e 
"  transparent  with  suitable  varnish,  and  applying  colors  to  th 
"  back  surfaces,  by  which  means  the  laying  on  of  the  coloi 
"  will  not  require  that  artistic  skill  heretofore  necessaxy,  an 
"  results  are  obtained  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  colorini 
"  on  the  front  surface." 

A  coating  of  wax,  mastic,  or  other  varnish  is  given  to  the  fron 
sur&ce  of  a  paper  photograph;  this  process  renders  the  papc 
transparent.  Oil  colours  are  then, suitably  applied  to  the  back  < 
^  picture  by  mesAs  of  a  brush;  the  colour  being  applied  xm 
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fonnly  (in  most  cases),  the  lights  and  shadows  are  entirely 
pToduoed  by  those  of  the  photographic  picture  itself.  The  back 
of  the  picture  is  then  cemented  on  to  a  surfece  of  white  lead 
spread  over  cardboard,  and,  finally,  the  front  of  the  picture  is 
again  varnished. 

The  image  shown  by  the  photographic  picture  may  be  reversed 
by  colouring  the  "face"  or  front  of  the  photograph,  the  paper 
being  rendered  transparent  as  explained  above;  ''the  photo- 
*'  graph  image  will  then  be  seen  through  the  paper,  and  the 
*'  colours  through  both." 
[Printed,  2|<i.] 


A.D.  1853,  December  8.— N»  2856. 

LAV£RD£T,Marcbl  Gustave. — (Provisional  Protection  only.) 
"  This  invention  relates  to  a  mode  of  coloring  photographic 
''  pictures,  so  as  to  give  them  a  life-like  or  natiu^  appearance, 
*'  without  impairing  the  exactitude  of  the  photographic  image,  as 
"  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary  method  of  coloring,  and  without 
''  requiring  the  manipulation  of  a  skilful  artist." 

The  photograph  is  rendered  transparent  '*  by  coating  the  back 
"  with  varnish,  and  causing  it  to  penetrate  the  pores  of  the  fabric 
**  containing  the  picture."  When  the  varnish  is  dry,  oil  colours 
are  laid  on  the  back  of  the  picture, ''  so  as  to  imitate  as  closely  as 
*'  possible  the  natural  tint  of  the  object  represented. 

''These  colors  may  be  diluted  with  rectified  essence  of  tur- 
"  pentine  so  as  to  obtain  the  requisite  tints,  care  being  taken  to 
**  saturate  the  paper,  so  that  the  color  may  penetrate  through  to 
"  the  other  nde. 

"  The  picture  is  then  allowed  to  dry,  and  is  afterwards  varnished 
"  on  the  front  side.  If  the  tones  are  not  correct  they  may  be 
**  removed  by  means  of  essence  of  turpentine,  and  others  laid  on 
**  without  injuring  either  the  picture  or  the  paper. 

"  It  is  only  now  necessary  to  place  the  photographic  picture 
"  upon  a  white  ground  and  the  operation  is  complete." 

[Printed,  Sid.] 
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1854. 

A.D.  1854,  January  18.— N°  125. 

BOURQUIN,  Jkan  Pikbrk.  —  (Prowwona/  Protection  only.) 
This  invention  rdates : — 

1st.  To  a  method  of  makinf(  troughs  ''for  holding  the  ramoB 
'^  chemical  solutions  required  in  photographic  processes."  The 
troughs  are  made  "  of  a  square,  rectangular,  or  other  conyenieiitly 
*'  shaped  framework  of  wood,  in  which  a  glass  hottom  is  cemented 
*•  in  any  suitable  manner  by  means  of  a  cement  which  is  not 
*'  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  Ihe  chemical  solutions  to  be  em- 
"  ployed." 

2nd.  ^  To  a  method  of  levelling  the  troughs  or  vesselB,  so  tint 
**  the  same  depth  of  liquid  may  be  maintained  in  eveiy  part  of" 
**  the  trough."  Three  or  more  levelling  screws  are  adapted  to  ih^, 
framework  of  the  trough ;  these  screws  "  pass  through  screwe A 
"  shoulders  or  brackets,  fixed  on  the  tray,  trough,  or  vessel,  mi& 
"  form  the  feet  whereon  the  vessel  rests." 

[Printed.  Sd.] 


A.D.  1854,  February  20.— N«  40?. 

URIE,  John. — "Improvements  in  photographic  pictures." 

To  give  photographs  on  glass  or  other  transparent  plates,  "the 
"  effect  of  standing  out  in  high  relief  from  the  apparent  image 
''  surface,"  "  the  back  of  the  glass  or  the  surface  opposite  to  that 
"  on  which  the  image  is  taken  "  is  "  coated  with  a  black  varnish 
"or  other  pigment;  care  being  taken  to  confine  this  reverse 
**  coating  to  the  exact  area  opposite  to  or  covered  by  the  picture, 
"  or  that  portion  of  the  picture  to  which  the  appearance  of  relief 
"  is  to  be  given."  Paper  or  other  dark  material  may  be  used  to 
g^ve  the  effect  of  relief,  *'  and  two  or  more  kinds  of  reverse 
"  coatings  may  be  used."  In  some  cases  the  background  may  be 
coloured  and  shaded,  "or  the  part  uncovered  by  the  actual  image 
"  may  be  treated  with  fluoric  add."  Different  degrees  of  relief 
may  be  given  by  using  two  or  more  thicknesses  of  glass  or  other 
transparent  material, "  and  by  putting  the  dark  reverse  coating 
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**  for  one  pari  of  tiie  pteture  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the 
"  picture  surface  than  that  for  another  part." 

By  another  proeeas,  plaster  of  Paris  or  other  plastic  substance 
b  poured  or  depoaited  upon  the  surface  of  a  positive  image  on 
glass,  and,  when  soUdified,  the  substance  is  detached  from  the 
giass,  "  taking  with  it  the  pontive  image  fikn." 

[Printed,  4rf.] 

A.D.  1854,  April  7.— N*»  808. 
FONTAINEMOREAU,  Peter  Armand  le  Comte   db    (a 
conmunication). — {Promsional  Protection  only.)   ''  Certain  unprove- 
"  meats  in  the  preparation  of  photographic  paper." 

**  Ihe  invention  consists  in  the  construction  of  an  apparatus 
"  bj  which  photographic  paper  is  instantaneouslj  obtained,  and 
^riiich  shews  visibly  the  {Hrogress  in  coloration  of  the  proofs, 
produdog  at  the  same  time  the  degree  of  heat  fiftvorable  to  the 
operation. 

"  It  is  composed  of  pans  with  edges  perfectly  flush,  resting  on 
**  a  plate  of  glass,  to  allow  the  liquid  chemical  solution  spread  on 
'^  the  surfiboe  of  the  paper  to  combine  with  it,  by  absence  of  any 
'*  intervening  atmosphere,  light,  dust,  &c. 

**  Secondly,  of  a  frame  with  sliding  door,  which  perfectly  e&- 
***  closes  the  moistened  paper,  so  as  to  preserve  it  from  the  effects 
*"  c^  light,  though  the  operation  tiJ^es  place  in  open  day." 
[PriiitBd,lii.3 

A.D.  1854,  April  7.— N^  809. 

SAUGRTN,  Louis   Francois. — {Provisional  Protection  only.) 
"  Improvements  in  the  construction  of  stereoscopes." 

This  invention  "consists  in  constructing  stereoscopes  with 
**  moveable  lenses  and  collapsable  springs,  and  rendering  them 
•*  more  portable  than  heretofore." 

This  instrument  is  made  so  as  to  be  entirely  compressible  into 
^e  stereoscope  case ;  fbr  that  purpose  the  piece  carrying  the  lenses 
b  connected  to  the  bottom  of  the  case  by  means  of  a  '*  rectangu- 
"  lar  spiral  spring."  The  bottom  of  the  case  forms  the  bottom  of  . 
the  instrument,  and  has  an  aperture  ''to  show  the  object  by  tnms- 
*'  parency."  The  lenses  are  ''set  in  a  sliding  piece,  to  facilitate  the 
**  change  of  glasses."    "  Black  stiiff  is  stretched "  sroond  the 
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"  nose  ])iece,"  "  so  as  to  prevent  the  reflection  of  the  face  on  the 
"'object/' 

A  spring  "  which  can  be  entirely  compressed,"  and  applicable 
to  a  stereoscope,  is  shown  in  the  Drawing,  and  consists  of  two 
flat  semicircular  springs  in  the  case,  and  one  abutting  on  them  to 
support  the  eye  piece.  Another  form  of  spiral  spring  is  also 
shown. 

[Printed.  6d.] 


A.D.  1854,  April  /.— N»  822. 

NEWTON,  William  Edward  (a  communicatwn),  —  **  Im- 
''  provements  in  producing  stereoscopic  pictures,  and  in  the  appa- 
"  ratus  for  exhibiting  such  or  similar  pictures." 

1st.  The  method  of  producing  stereoscopic  pictures  "  consiflts  iik. 
"  taking  the  two  pictures  from  the  extreme  ends  of  the  hypothe— > 
*'  nuse  of  a  right  angle  triangle,  one  of  the  sides  of  which  is  hoii^— 
''  zontal  and  the  other  vertical,  each  of  the  sides  being  two  and  ai. 
"  half  inches,  or  thereabouts,  in  length."     One  method  of  practi^ 
cally  accomplishing  this  object,  is  to  take  the  first  picture  with  the 
camera  risen  up  two  and  a  half  inches  from  its  table,  by  means  of 
studs  or  pins,  and  to  take  the  second  picture  with  the  camera 
placed  flat  on  its  table,  the  pins  passing  through  apertures  distant 
horizontally  from  its  former  position  two  and  a  half  inches.  Other 
methods  can  be  used ''  which  shall  allow  the  camera  to  be  put  into 
the  two  positions  required." 

2nd.  The  method  of  exhibiting  stereoscopic  pictures  consists  in 
giving  them  "  a  panoramic  motion  into  and  out  of  the  field  of 
"  vision  by  means  of  machinery."  In  a  reflecting  stereoscope  the 
pictures  are  brought  in  succession  into  the  field  of  view  by  means 
of  screw  and  screw-wheel  machinery.  The  pictures  are  arranged 
in  sets,  one  set  on  each  side  of  the  instrument ;  each  picture  has  a 
rack  attached  to  its  under  side,  by  means  of  which  spur  wheels  on 
the  screw-wheel  shafts  give  the  desired  ''panoramic"  motion;  by 
means  of  pins  on  vertical  shafts  (worked  by  the  screw-wheel  shafts) 
the  pictures  have  also  a  lateral  motion,  to  enable  them  to  place 
themselves  in  the  case  in  proper  order.  The  machinery  is  worked^ 
by  a  crank  handle  in  firont  of  the  instrument. 
[Printed,  U.] 
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A.D.  1864,  April  13.— N«  868. 

J^  DEVINCENZI,  GuiSEPPE.— "  A  method  or  methoda  of  produo- 
**  ing  engraved,  figured,  and  typographic  sur&ces  for  printing 
**  and  embossing  from,  and  for  ornaments,  also  certain  machinery 
"  employed  therein." 

The  following  processes  treated  of  in  this  Specification  have 
relation  to  photography : — 

Impressions  are  produced  on  metallic  surfaces  ''with  some 
'*  greasy  matters,"  by  means  of  a  photographic  process,  either 
direct  "or  on  a  lithographic  stone,  to  transfer  from  afterwards  an 
"  impression  of  any  bituminous  or  resinous  substance."  Other 
means  of  producing  these  **  impressions  "  are  set  forth  at  length. 

To  engrave  these  '*  impressions  "  they  are  varnished  on  the  sur- 

&ce  by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  inking,  and  engraved  by 

<^einical  or  electro-chemical  action;  or  the  "impressions"  may 

^  simply  wanned  and  dusted  over  with  bituminous  or  vitreous 

^tUktter,  which  is  melted,  and  figured  surfaces  are  thus  obtained. 

Another  process  consists  in  producing  the  "  impressions  "  upon 
^H  electro-deposited  layer,  and  subjecting  the  resulting  surface  to 
"^^e  solvent  action  of  the  electric  current  in  a  suitable  liquid. 
^AuKytEer  method  is  to  electro-coat  all  such  portions  of  the  "  im- 
**  pressions  "  "as  have  no  impressions  with  a  layer  of  a  different 
^*  metal,"  then  to  "remove  the  material  in  which  the  impressions 
^^  are  taken,"  and  either  to  use  the  resulting  surfiEu;e  as  a  deep 
^sngraving  by  electro-etching  it  in  a  liquid  which  does  not  act 
^^pon  the  layer,  or  to  use  it  as  an  ornamental  surface. 

Engravings  on  non-metallic  bodies  may  be  produced  by  means 
^  the  above-named  "impressions"  in  combination  with  the 
chemical  action  of  acids. 

The  "  impressions  "  obtained  as  above  may  also  be  used  "  to 
*'  produce  electro-plate  reproductions  or  stereotype  plates." 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  processes  to  which  the  method  of 
producing  "  impressions  "  by  means  of  photography  are  applicable, 
other  modes  of  producing  ornamental  surfaces  are  set  forth  at 
great  length  in  the  Specification ;  also  many  applications  of  this 
invention  are  explicitly  stated.  An  electro-magnetic  "printing 
"  machine,"  to  work  with  a  limited  number  of  types  is  described 
m  the  Specification  and  shown  in  the  Drawings. 

[Printed.  U.6d.] 
No.  20.  © 


■ 
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A  J).  1854,  April  2Z.— NO  956. 

JOHNSON,  John  Henry  (a  communication  from  Hetay 
Beaud). — ''  Improvements  in  polishing  and  flattening  jnetal 
plates,"  more  especially  Daguerreotype  plates. 

The  plates  are  first  polished  on  a  flat  table,  which  is  provided 
with  a  le^e  and  moveable  side.  The  plate  is  retained  firmly  on 
the  table  by  being  nipped  between  the  ledge  and  the  laaveMe 
side,  the  moveable  side  being  provided  with  guide  plates  and  a 
screw  for  that  purpose.  In  this  position  the  plate  is  well  polished 
by  the  aid  of  polishing  pads  and  a  suitable  mixture  of  impalpable 
powder  and  liquid.  A  pair  of  the  plates  are  then  laid  back  tx> 
back,  and  a  block  or  ''  squeezing  plate  "  is  placed  against  the 
polished  surface  of  each  plate,  the  plates  being  thus  placed  between 
two  blocks.  The  blocks  and  plates  are  then  fastened  together,  so 
as  to  form  one  solid  piece,  by  means  of  a  hinged  frame  carrying  a 
clamp  screw,  and  are  subjected  to  the  pressing  action  of  a  pair  of 
rollers,  *'  through  which  the  plates  are  passed  two  or  three  times." 
"  When  perfectly  flattened,  the  finishing  polish  is  effected  by  rub- 
'*  bing  with  the  hand,  or  by  suitable  polishing  mechanisnL'^ 

It  is  important  that  the  pressing  surfeu^es  of  the  blocks  should 
be  as  well  and  as  carefully  polished  as  the  surfaces  of  the  plateB» 
before  being  used. 
[Printed,  Qd.2 

A.D.  1854,  May  15.— N°  1080. 

SAUGRIN,  Louis  Francois. — "Improvements  in  f^ipantuB 
**  for  the  production  of  stereoscopic  and  photographic  pictures." 

The  Specification  and  Drawings  describe  and  show  n  oamera 
having  three  object  lenses,  and  which  is  capable  of  taking  ihne 
stereoscopic  \aew8  at  one  set  of  operations,  when  used  in  connection 
with  a  second  camera,  in  which  the  arrangement  of  lenses  and 
plates  is  reversed.  The  three  lenses  are  placed  over  one  another 
in  a  vertical  line,  and  have  hinged  fronts,  so  that  they  may  bare 
such  an  inclination  as  to  enable  a  true  picture  to  be  taken  by  cash. 
The  lenses  are  not  placed  in  the  centre  hne  of  the  camera,  but  aie 
nearer  to  one  side  than  the  other. 

In  taking  a  picture,  "the  sides  of  the  apparatus,  where  the 
"  lenses  are  nearest  to  the  edge,  are  placed  towards  each  other.'' 
To  obtun  "  the  angle  of  two  objects  upon  the  same  plate,*'  the 
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opermtor  shuts  ''the  right  slide  of  one  of  the  apparatus  and  the 
^  left  slide  of  the  other  apparatus;"  then  "  the  frame  containing 
**  the  plate  of  the  left  apparatus  "  is  withdrawn,  and  placed  "  in 
*•  thact  of  the  right  one,  and  vice  versa."  ITiree  pictures,  ver- 
licany  over  one  another,  are  first  made  in  one  camera,  and  their 
stereoscopic  copies  are  made  in  the  other  camera.  f^To  obtain 
^  iSat  six  proofs  double  by  one  operation,"  three  additional  lenses' 
are  added  to  each  camera. 

A  similar  camera  to  that  described  above,  but  with  two  lenses 

instead  of  three,  is  described  and  shown;  also  another  camera, 

with  two  lenses  placed  side  by  side. 
[Frinted^lOti.] 


A.I>.  1854,  May  15.— N»  1086. 

EAST,  Frederick. — "  Taking  photographic  views  and  portraits 
*•  in  the  open  air,  by  means  of  vertible  machinery  attached  to 
**  a  cubical  box,  by  which  the  changes  are  seen,  and  the  light  and 
<«  the  time  of  exposure  regulated." 

A  camera  is  described  in  the  Specification,  and  shown  in  the 
Drawings,  called  "the  camara  chora,"  and  consisting  of  the 
following  parts : — ^A  removable  chest,  which  fits  into  the  camera; 
this  contains  two  water  baths,  a  rack,  a  bottle  case,  and  a  drawer. 
The  camera  stand,  which  consists  of  a  number  of  thin  pieces  of 
wood,  jointed  at  the  centres  and  ends;  these  "form  three  legs 
**  when  drawn  out,  and  three  thin  squares  when  closed  up ;"  they 
fold  under  each  other  "  into  a  frame  fixed  roimd  the  bottom  of  the 
**  camera,  and  are  thus  out  of  sight."  A  "  diverting  bath "  to 
excite  the  plate,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  cylinder,  from  which  the 
exciting  solution-  runs  into  the  bath,  when  the  bath  is  turned  on 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder  downwards ;  this  and  the  following 
apparatus  are  interior  fittings  of  the  camera.  The  developing 
spparatus,  consisting  of  a  flexible  case,  from  which  the  developing 
fluid  is  forced  (by  the  compression  of  a  screw)  into  a  "  meter ;" 
when  its  knob  is  turned  the  fluid  runs  over  the  plate,  and 
devdopes  the  picture.  The  fixing  apparatus  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  camera  to  the  developing,  and  consists  of  a  similar  arrange- 
ment ;  a  thin  plate  of  metal  ("  the  developing  tray  ")  in  connection 
with  a  wire  is  used  to  spread  the  fluid  over  the  plate,  in  the 
developing  and  fixing  processes.    The  focussing  apparatus,  con- 

D  2 
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sisting  of  a  rack  and  pinion  arrangement  attached  to  a  plate 
holder ;  a  socket  containing  a  half  zone,  in  which  the  lens  is  so 
mounted  that  it  can  be  turned  upon  its  axis;  a  set  of  "light 
"  regulators/'  admitting  difPerent  colours  and  qualities  of  light; 
a  set  of  diaphragms ;  and  a  '*  paraphon  "  or  shutter;  the  light  ie> 
gulators,  diaphragms,  and  shutter,  are  placed  within  the  mounting 
of  the  lens,  and  turned  by  keys  fixed  round  the  head  of  the 
mounting ;  the  focussing  is  observed  with  a  tube  at  the  back  of 
the  camera,  provided  with  a  "valve"  or  shutter.  A  "monitor,** 
(or  time-beater),  consisting  of  wheel-work,  actuated  by  a  main 
spring,  and  regulated  by  a  fly;  a  wheel  "with  elastic  points" 
strikes  the  time,  when  required,  upon  "  vibrating  wires  of  different 
"  tones ; "  a  dial  outside  the  camera  marks  the  time  for  exciting 
the  plate ;  and  the  exact  time  of  exposure  is  ascertained  by  means 
of  a  connection  from  the  fly  to  "  the  paraphon  valve,"  in  the 
mounting  of  the  lens.  Certain  outer  fittings  consist  of  a 
"lunette,"  or  "peep-hole,"  to  look  into  the  camera,  having 
a  shutter;  a  "diaphane"  or  window  (with  a  shutter)  to  admit 
such  rays  of  light  as  will  not  injure  the  solution;  a  handle 
to  carry  the  instrument,  a  tap,  a  waste  bag,  and  "  locks  and  kejn 
"  with  various  other  fastenings." 

To  work  the  instrument. — ^The  camera  is  prepared  by  fixing  the 
legs,  taking  out  the  chest,  putting  the  waste  bag  on  the  tap  and 
opening  the  tap.  The  prepared  plate  is  then  placed  in  the  lip  of 
the  plate  holder,  the  focus  taken  by  the  above  described  focussing 
apparatus,  and  the  plate  excited  by  immersion  in  the  "  diverting" 
bath.  The  picture  is  then  taken,  using  such  diaphragms  and 
"light  regulators"  as  maybe  necessary,  and  closing  the  "  paraphon." 
In  developing  the  picture,  light  of  the  requisite  colour  is  admitted 
through  the  "  diaphane,"  the  plate  dropped  into  the  developing 
tray,  and  the  developing  fluid  allowed  to  run  over  the  plate.  To 
fix  the  picture,  the  fiidng  fluid  is  allowed  to  run  over  the  plate  in 
a  similar  way  to  the  process  for  developing ;  the  operator,  during 
developing  and  fixing,  watches  the  process  through  the  "lunette." 
The  picture  is  then  taken  out  of  the  camera,  and  washed,  rinsed, 
and  dried  in  the  chest.  Finally,  the  waste  bag  is  unhooked,  the 
tap  closed,  the  chest  put  into  the  camera,  and  the  legs  folded 
under  the  camera,  preparatory  to  leaving  the  field. 

[Printed.  U.8d.] 
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A.D.  1854,  May  22.~N«»  1139. 

SPENCBB,  Joseph  Blakey,  and  MELHUISH,  Arthur 
Jambs. — [ProvitUmal  Protection  only.)  ''  Improvements  in  pho- 
"  togmphk  appaiatus." 

By  means  of  this  invention  a  series  of  photographic  pictures 

may  be  obtuned,  in  succession,  upon  a  long  sheet  of  sensitive 

paper,  **  the  parts  of  the  paper  or  sensitive  surface  not  for  the 

"  time  bong  in  use  being  roUed  up  within  the  frame  of  the 

"  camera."    **  The  ftnme  in  which  the  prepared  surfaces  are  em- 

"  ployed  is  fitted  up  with  two  rollers ;"  "  in  using  the  apparatus, 

"  after  one  picture  has  been  taken,  that  part  of  the  prepared 

"  sensitive  surface  is  wound  up  on  to  one  of  the  rollers,  and  a 

^     "  fresh  quantity  of  the  prepared  surface,  suitable  for  receiving 

"  another  picture,  is  unwound  off  the  other  roller,  and  so  on, 

"  till  all  the  prepared  paper  or  surface  on  the  roller  has  been  used. 

"  Two  rods  or  tubes  of  yellow  glass  are  employed  to  retain  the 

part  of  the  sensitive  suif  ace,  which  for  the  time  being  is  brought 

into  position  in  the  correct  plane  or  position."    It  is  preferred 

to  focus  directly  on  to  the  prepared  surface  when  using  waxed 

paper  (instead  of  focussing  on  to  a  plate  of  ground  glass),  a 

l^ljie  of  yellow  glass  having  previously  been  placed  in  front  of  the 

^^ns  to  prevent  the  light  from  injuriously  affecting  the  surface,  and 

^^Iso  having  placed  another  plate  of  yellow  glass  behind  the  paper 

^Xrith  a  similar  object. 

CPrinted,  SJ.] 

A.D.  1864,  June  23.--N»  1384. 

DREYFUS-WERTH,  Salomon,  and  MEUNIER,  Pierre.— 
{Procinonal  Protection  only.)  "A  new  or  improved  system  of 
"  applying  designs  to  all  kinds  of  fabrics,  and  of  surfaces  of 
"  wood,  marble,  and  stone." 

This  invention  "  consists  in  a  new  or  improved  system  for  ap- 
"  plying  designs  to  or  ornamenting  the  surfaces  set  forth  in  the 
"  title."  For  this  purpose  "  the  chemical  action  of  light  upon 
**  colours"  is  applied  ** directly  to  the  surfaces  above  mentioned. 
"  The  surface  to  be  acted  upon  is  first  rendered  sensitive  by 
'*  subjecting  it  to  one  or  more  baths  of  any  suitable  substance, 
"  such  as  solutions  of  chloride  of  sodium,  nitrate  of  silver,  hypo- 
**  sulphite  of  soda,  chromate  of  potash,  and  sulphuric   acid. 
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'  Tlic  fabrics  or  (ft her  suifarr',  after  ])eing  .snl)jecte(l  to  one  or 
*  more  of  these  !)uths,  is  well  washed  and  di  ied  ;  the  desitrns  to 
'*  be  reproduced  on  the  surface  are  then  laid  or  j)ut  on  it  in  a 
''  suitable  manner,  and  the  whole  or  part  of  the  surface  thus 
•*  treated  exposed  to  the  action  of  solar  light  during  a  few 
"  moments.  The  surface  having  thus  received  the  image  or 
'*  outline  of  the  design,  maj  have  any  required  tint  given  to  it  bj 
"  the  usual  processes." 
[Printed,  3</.] 

A.D.  1854,  July  26.—X°  1638. 

CUTTING,  James  A.— This  invention  refers  "to  the  art  ofe-^^ 
''  taking  pictures  photographically  on  a  film  of  collodion  iipnr  ^lu 
*"  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  glass ;"  the  process  is  called  "  ambro^ — -^ 
*'  type." 

The  invention  is  divided  into  the  following  parts : — 

1st. — Preparing  the  collodion. — Gun  cotton  "is  plunged in^--- (^ 
*'  strong  alcohol,  which  effectuaUy  deprives  it  of  the  water  which  j^ 

"  contains,  without  exposing  it  to  the  atmosphere  for  the  p^gs-^^ 
**  pose ; "  this  is  an  essential  part  of  the  invention.     From  t..  ^^  . 
alcohol  the  gun  cotton  is  taken  immediately  to  a  mixture  of  s^^o/. 
phuric  ether  and  alcohol  which  dissolves  it,  thus  forming  %:^ 
collodion. 

2nd. — Beautifying  the  picture  and  sensitizing  the  plate. — TTbe 
collodion,  made  as  described  above,  is  allowed  to  settle,  and 
decanted.  Iodide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  then  added 
to  the  collodion.  "  After  being  well  shaken"  the  mixture  has 
gum  camphor  added  to  it ;  this  is  the  second  essential  feature  of 
the  invention,  and  greatly  increases  the  distinctness  and  beauty  of 
the  picture  to  be  produced.  This  mixture  is  poured  over  the 
glass  so  as  to  form  "  a  colorless  transjiarent  film,"  and,  when  it 
has  only  ])artially  set,  it  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
until  the  ether  has  escaped  from  the  collodion ;  the  x)late  is  then 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  camera. 

3rd. — ^The  completion  of  the  process. — After  l)eing  exposed  in 
the  camera  the  plate  has  its  latent  picture  developed  ''by  thf 
*'  application  of  a  solution  of  protosulphitc  of  iron,  acetic  acid 
*'  and  nitric  acid ;"  it  is  then  washed  and  its  picture  fixed  b 
means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution.  The  plate  is  then  wash* 
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s&d  dried,  thus  completing  the  chemical  portion  of  the  process. 
The  third  bnportant  point  in  this  invention,  however,  consists  in 
applyinfc  ''ft  coating  of  balsam  of  fir  to  the  siirfiEu;e  of  the  glass 
••  upon  which  the  picture  is  made,  the  balsam  being  confined  to 
**  the  picture  plate  by  a  secondary  plate  of  glass ;"  for  this  pur- 
poie  the  balsam  is  "  applied  in  a  I'me  along  one  edge  of  the  glass," 
t&d  one  edge  of  the  other  plate  is  applied  to  the  edge  of  the  first, 
the  two  plates  are  then  pressed  gradually  together  and  the  super- 
^undant  balsam  thus  removed ;  this  process  greatly  enhances  the 
he^ty  and  distinctness  of  the  picture,  and  "  secures  the  whole 
"  i^m  the  action  of  air,  moisture,  and  dust." 
CFriiited,4d.] 

A.D.  1854,  August  1.— No  1696. 

MERRITT,  Thomas  Edward. — "  Improvements  in  apparatus 
*•  for  taking  photographic  pictures  in  the  open  air." 

1st.  A  dark  chamber  or  box  "  capable  of  containing  any  re- 
**  quired  number  of  prepared  papers  or  glasses"  is  fitted  at  the 
liinder  part  of  the  camera.  "  A  screw  of  quick  pitch,"  passing 
through  the  back  of  the  box,  brings  **the  prepared  papers  or 
"  glasses  forward  in  succession  into  the  focus  of  the  camera."  A 
second  chamber  is  fitted  beneath  the  camera  and  the  box,  in 
which  is  placed  "  a  tray  deep  enough  to  hold  the  prepared  papers 
**  or  passes  edgewise,  and  divided  into  as  many  compartments 
"  as  the  box  is  capable  of  holding  papers  or  glasses ;"  or  the  tray 
may  have  ears  that  slide  in  grooves  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera, 
thus  dispensing  with  the  second  chamber.  A  slit  is  formed 
through  the  bottom  of  the  dark  chamber ;  this  can  be  closed  by 
means  of  a  slide,  and  is  employed  to  allow  each  paper  or  glass  to 
fall  into  the  tray  after  ha^^ng  been  used.  The  tray  is  shifted  "  as 
**  it  is  required  to  receive  a  paper  or  glass,  so  as  to  bring  forward 
•*  fL  fresh  compartment  for  it  to  fall  into."  A  number  of  pictui^s 
can  thus  be  taken  without  being  exposed  to  light,  and  they  may 
remain  in  the  tray  "  until  a  convenient  time  for  developing 
"  ihem." 

2nd.  A  small  frame  of  tin,  or  other  suitable  material,  to  hold 
coHodionized  glass  by  means  of  a  spring  or  springs ;  this  arrange^ 
ment  may  also  be  employed  to  hold  the  papers  prepared  for  use 
in  the  camera  mentioned  in  the  Ist  improvement.    The  paper  is 
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prepared  by  being  placed  between  two  pieces  of  glass, ''  which  are 
"  held  together  by  a  strip  of  paper  pasted  at  their  edges." 

3rd.  ''  A  close  box  for  containing  one  or  more  prepared  papers 
"  or  glasses  for  taking  photographic  pictures  in  the  open  air  with 
'^  a  camera  of  the  common  description." 

Besides  the  above  particulars,  the  Specification  and  Drawing^ 
describe  and  show ''an  improved  bath  for  developing  collodio^ 
"  pictures  taken  in  the  camera  "  described  in  the  1  st  improv^ 
ment.  The  bath  is  adapted  to  the  camera  by  means  of  ears,  ac^^ 
consists  of  two  cells  communicating  with  one  another  by  mei^^^ 
of  a  perforated  partition.  The  solution  is  poured  into  one  <^^ 
and  the  partition  admits  it  to  the  photograph  in  the  other.  Th^]^ 
is  a  lid  to  keep  light  out  of  the  bath  and  a  corked  spout  for  draw^Q* 
off  the  used  liquids. 

[Printed,  U.  4(Z.] 


A.D.  1854,  August  11.— N^  1752. 

MONSON,  Edward. — ^This  invention  "  consists  of  a  machine  or 
"  apparatus"  "  for  manufacturing  or  getting  up,  cleaning,  polish- 
"  ing  and  bufi^g  daguerreotype  plates." 

The  plate  or  plates  are  fixed  upon  a  horizontal  platform  hj 
means  of  a  holder.    This  platform  rests  upon  a  second  platform, 
and  each  platform  is  capable  of  a  rectilinear  sliding  motion,  *'  the 
"  two  sliding  motions  being  at  right  angles  to  one  another."    By 
means  of  a  rapid  alternating  motion  given  to  the  upper  platform, 
and  a  slow  direct  motion  given  to  the  under  platform,  the  whole 
of  the  surface  of  the  plates  is  brought  under  the  action  of  the 
tools  for  hammering,  burnishing,  or  polishing  them.    The  ham- 
mer is  made  to  have  a  suitable  vertical  and  alternating  motion 
by  means  of  a  cam  arrangement  in  combination  with  a  hdical 
spring ;  the  cam  raising  the  vertical  shaft  that  carries  the  hammei^ 
and  the  spring  (in  combination  with  the  weight  of  the  h^mniqf 
and  shaft)  forcing  the  hanuner  on  to  the  plates.    The  burnisher 
or  buff  is  pressed  on  to  the  surface  of  the  moving  plate  by  means 
of  a  weight  at  the  end  of  a  lever,  and  besides  can  have  a  rotaiy 
motion  on  its  axis  given  to  it  when  required.    It  is  preferred  to 
hanmier  a  number  of  plates  first  and  then  to  buff  them,  but  the 
hammering  and  buffing  may  be  done  at  the  same  time.    The  buff 
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as  to  prevent  its  rotation,  for  finally  polishing  the  plate, 
nt  the  plates  from  being  spoiled,  by  dust  being  ham- 
erein,"  a  blowing  apparatus  is  used. 
•A] 

A.D.  1854,  November  9.— N^  2373. 

I,  Paul. — ^This  invention  "consists  in  adapting  the 
,phic  process  to  the  purpose  of  obtaining  either  a  raised 
k  design  on  glass  or  other  suitable  material  or  materials, 
with  glutinous  substances  mixed  with  photographic 
I,  which  aforesaid  design  can  then  be  copied  by  the 
pe  process,  or  by  other  means,  for  producing  plates 
for  printing  purposes,  or  can  be  apphed  for  producing 
applicable  for  obtaining  plates." 

n  a  raised  design,  the  following  process  is  employed : — 
containing  glue,  nitrate  of  silver,  iodide  of  potassium, 
mate  of  potash  is  poured  over  the  plate  on  which  the 
equired.  When  the  coating  thus  formed  is  completely 
bject  to  be  copied  is  laid  on  the  prepared  surface,  and 
transferred  to  the  photographic  copying  frame  and 
light.  After  a  sufficient  exposure  the  plate  is  removed 
[ied  either  with  cold  water  or  a  solution  of  borax  or  of 
ie  of  soda,  as  may  be  necessary.'*  The  picture  thus 
a  relief  is  treated  with  spirits  of  wine,  dilute  copal 
id  a  weak  solution  of  tannin ;  when  sufficiently  raised 
id  and  dried.  The  picture  may  now  be  copied  by  the 
,  stereotype,  or  other  Uke  process, 
n  a  sunk  design : — ^The  previous  process  is  employed, 
g  gelatine  for  glue  and  drying  the  plate  after  washing 
its  of  wine ;  the  picture  is  then  ready  to  be  copied. 
'  ink  may  be  applied  to  the  design  developed  as  above, 
t  zincographic  or  lithographic  impressions  obtained, 
tures  have  flat  surfaces  when  taken  from  the  copying 
f  using  more  sensitive  compounds  as  the  iodide  or 
f  ammonium  instead  of  iodide  of  potassium,  designs 
uned  by  the  camera. 
.3d.] 
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A.D.  1854,  November  18.— N*  244/. 

LUFF,  Henry  James. — {Provisional  Protection  only.)  "  Im 
"  provements  in  the  mode  of  attacking  hostile  bodies,  also  appli 
"  cable  to  the  obtainment  of  plans  of  forts."  Photography  i 
mentioned  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  plans  of  forts. 

These  improvements  "  consist  in  the  mode  of  attacking  hostil 
''  forts  and  towns,  or  bodies  of  troops  when  stationed  near  to  thi 
'*  sea,  by  having,  in  connexion  with  a  vessel  at  sea  or  in  a  harboui 
"  a  balloon  having  a  telegraphic  communication  with  such  veai^ 
*'  such  balloon  being  freighted  with  explosive  compounds  of  U2 
''  description  most  suitable  with  the  purpose.  The  balloon  h&vi^ 
"  ascended  from  the  vessel,  and  being  then  in  connexion  ihe^ 
"  with,  can  readily  direct  the  movements  of  such  vessel,  whaD 
''  such  movements  by  suitable  connexions  can  again  operate 
"  the  position  of  the  balloon,  so  as  to  bring  the  same  readily  ixii 
**  the  most  favorable  position  with  regard  to  the  fort,  army,  < 
**  other  object  to  be  acted  upon,  when  the  explosive  compound 
"  may  be  easily  let  down  in  the  exact  position  where  the  greatea 
*'  injury  can  be  inflicted.  It  is  also  to  be  obsen'ed,  that  bj 
*^  similar  means,  plans  of  fortifications,  &c.,  may  readily  be 
*'  acquired  by  the  photographic  process.  It  is  obvious,  that 
**  where  inland  forts  or  armies  are  to  be  attacked,  the  balloon 
**  may  be  in  connection  with  any  apparatus  upon  land,  so  u  tc 
"  effect  the  same  results." 
[Printed,  3d.] 

A.D.  1854,  December  13.— N"  2620. 

FONTAINEMOREAU,  Peter  Armand  lb  Comte  db  (i 
communication), — This  invention  "consists  in  fixing,  vitrifyinfE 
*'  and  coloring  photographic  images  taken  by  the  collodion  pro 
*'  cess  upon  enamel,  metal,  stone,  porcelain,  glass,  china,  and  al 
**  kinds  of  earthenware." 

"  Upon  a  ])late  of  glass  is  poured  a  composition  consisting  c 
^'  rectified  sulphuric  ether,  rectified  alcohol,  gun  cotton,  ani 
'*  hydrate  of  ammonia;  after  leaving  this  layer  to  dry  for  a  fiei 
"  seconds,  the  plate  is  plunged  in  a  solution  composed  of  dii 
"  tilled  water,  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver,  and  rectified  alcoho 
"  with  or  without  a  solvent.  The  plate  is  then  ready  to  receiv 
"  the  .photographic  image  in  the  usual  manner ;  after  which  it  i 
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"  uttToduoed  into  a  bath  composed  of  filtered  water,  sulphate  of 
**  iron,  acetic  and  sulphuric  acid.  After  having  washed  the  proof 
"  teveral  times  with  fresh  water,  it  is  plunged  into  a  bath  com- 
"  posed  of  cjanide  of  potassium  and  distilled  water,  and  then 
"  Ribmitted  to  the  action  of  a  solution  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury, 
"  hydrochloric  acid  and  distilled  water.  This  operation  being 
"  terminated,  a  very  sharp  permanent  proof  is  obtained,  which 
"  may  be  separated  from  the  glass  upon  which  it  has  been  made, 
•*  by  plunging  it  duiing  a  few  seconds  into  water  and  taking  it 
"  off  with  blotting  paper.  This  image  may  be  applied  to  a  sur- 
**  iace  of  metal  or  glass,  &c.,  of  any  form  by  means  of  a  thin 
**  solution  of  gum  or  other  adhesive  matter."  It  is  then  baked 
in  a  porcelain  furnace.  The  images  may  be  coloured  by  applying 
ritrifiable  colours  either  in  a  state  of  powder  "  or  mixed  with 
"  «pint8  of  turpentine,  lavender,  &c. ;"  these  colours  are  also 
baked  in. 
rPiiiitedi,Sd.] 

AJ).  1854,  December  29.— N«  2/45. 

THOMPSON,  Frederick,  and  WAGSTAFF,  William.— 

{Provisional  Protection  only.)    "  Improvements  in  photography." 

"  The  invention  consists  in  marking  on  the  back  of  a  glass 

"  plate  on  which  a  picture  or  photograph  has  been  taken,  or  upon 

*'  one  or  more  seperate  glass,  metal  or  other  plates  placed  behind 

"  the  same,  the  outline  or  form  of  the  object  or  objects  in  the 

picture  or  photograph/  with  any  sort  of  ^'amish,  cement,  or 

other  material  that  can  mark  or  define  a  line,  or  with  paper, 

cloth,  velvet,  ffllk,  gutta  percha,  wood,  or  other  suitable  material, 

%nd  filling  the  space  or  part  thereof  within  such  outline  with 

fme  or  more  coats  of  the  above,   or  other  suitable  material, 

ibereby  producing  an  appearance  of  relief  or  rotundity.    And 

the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  eating  away  with  any  acid 

*  OP  other  suitable  material  the  whole  or  part  of  the  said  outline, 

*  or  any  part  of  the  back  of  the  glass  or  picture,  or  upon  any 
**  Beperste  plate  of  glass,  metal,  or  other  suitable  material,  and 
**  coloring  or  coating  the  part  affected  by  the  said  acid  or  other 
**  suitable  material,  or  with  varnish  or  other  material  before 
*•  described. 

"  The  invention  farther  consists  in  producing  a  colored  back- 
*'  ground  for  photographic  pictures,  by  placing  behind  the  plate 
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"  on  which  the  picture  is  produced,  or  upon  or  behind  one  or 
'*  more  seperate  plates  of  glass  or  other  suitable  material^  tinted 
*'  paper,  cloth,  velvet,  silk,  gutta  percha,  wood,  stained  glass,  or 
"  other  suitable  material,  and  which  liackground  will  add  to  or 
'*  assist  the  appearance  of  relief  or  rotundity  before  described." 
[Printed,  M.] 


1855. 

A.D.  1855,  February  20.— N»  371. 

SCHOTTLANDER,    Henry.— The  title  of  this  invention  is,.^  <» 
"  Improvements  in  ornamenting  looking  glasses." 

Various  methods  of  painting,  transferring,  or  printing  oma      ^  ■ 
mental  designs  "upon  the  back  of   a  looking  glass  not  jel0s=^«* 
"  silvered,"  and  afterwards  silvering  the  same  in  the  ordinaijiCZ''*^ 
way,  are  set  forth.    "  Through  this  process  the  drawing,  dengOKJ 
"  &c.  appears  between  the  silver  and  the  glass  either  in  black  ( 
''  colours,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  becomes  closed  in  hermfltically. 
**  The  parts  not  covered  with  colour  become  thereby  ordinsijiqcr^ 
"  looking  glasses,  and  form  the  basis  or  ground  of  the  design^:  i 
"  &c." 

The  patentee  further  states :— "  I  further  deposit  photographius   ^  ^ 
"  direct  upon  glass,  colour  the  same  if  required,  and  silver  the 
''  afterwards,  thereby  transforming   them    partly  into  lookin 
"  glasses,  the  photography  appearing  between  the  glass  and 
"  silver,  in  manner  as  heretofore  described,  by  which  process  th 
"  same  are  protected  against  any  effects  of  the  atmospheric  air^^ 
"  and  consequently  retain  their  freshness  permanently.     In  orde^^* 
''  to  detach  the  outlines  of  a  photography  upon  glass  Irom  th^^ 
"  chemical  substances  which  surround  them,  I  apply  the  described- 
"  process  of  scraping,  provided  that  the  design  does  not  oontaii^ 
"  too  many  minute  parts;  otherwise  I  cover  the  photograph/^ 
"  itself  with  varnish,  and  wash  the  surpassing  chemical  sub—' 
"  stances  off  with  water  or  other  dissoMng  Mquids." 

The  process  of  "  scraping  "  above  alluded  to  is  thus  described  s 
— "The  drawing  or  design  themselves  are  formed  into  looking 


'  glasses  in  imitation  of  inlaid  silver  by  covering  the  whole 
"  lurftoe  of  a  glass  on  one  side  with  paint,  and  scraping  the 
"  oolours  off  those  parts  where  I  desire  to  have  looking  glass." 
[Printed,  8ci.] 

A.D.  1 855,  February  27.— N«  426. 

BERCHTOLD,  Alfred  Jean. — {Provisional  Protection  only,) 
The  title  of  this  invention  is,  "  Certain  improvements  in  apply- 
'*  ing  the  photographic  engraving  on  metals  or  other  materiids." 

The  patentee  states : — "  I  take  a  negative  or  positive  photograph 
"  either  on  paper,  or  on  collodion,  or  albumen,  or  other  suitable 
"  material,  and  I  produce  a  grain  upon  this  photograph  by 
**  printing  the  grain  in  black  or  any  other  colour  upon  it  from  a 
"  plate  or  block  or  other  printing  surface,  or  by  perforating  or 
**  making  strokes,  lines,  or  dots  upon  it  by  a  roller  or  other 
**  instrument,  worked  by  the  hand  or  by  machinery. 

"  The  design  is  then  transferred  by  the  action  of  light  to  a 
^*  varnished  sur&ce  of  metal  or  stone  or  other  suitable  material  by 
^*  the  process  already  known,  and  the  varnish  is  afterwards  treated 
**  by  solvents,  and  the  surface  etched  by  acid,  as  already  known. 
"  By  this  means  the  strokes,  lines,  or  dots,  or  grain,  are  produced 
*'  upon  the  metal,  stone,  or  other  suitable  material  by  the  action 
''  of  the  light,  and  not  by  the  mechanical  application  of  powdered 
"  resin,  as  heretofore." 

"  The  printing,  or  marks,  or  perforations  may  be  made  on  a 

''  separate  sheet  of  paper  or  other  suitable  material,  instead  of 

**  Ixdng  made  on  the  photograph  itself.    The  perforations  may 

*'  pass  completely  through  the  paper,  or  only  partially  through  it." 

[Printed.  8<f.l 

A.D.  1855,  March  5.— N»  488. 

GARNIER,  ARskNE  Louis.— The  title  of  this  invention  is,  "An 
'*  improved  process  for  producing  photographic  pictures,  which  I 
**  intend  to  denominate  '  Systeme  Gamier  de  Photocherographie 
"  'cokwi^.'" 

The  invention  consists  in : — 

Ist.  "  Employing  a  textile  or  woven  fabric  instead  of  paper  as 
'**  the  surface  on  which  the  picture  is  to  be  produced." 
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2ixd.  A  certain  process  '*  for  neutralizing  any  alkaline  aalia,  aai 
"  for  removing  any  impurities  or  iigurious  matters  contained  m 
"  the  fabric  or  paper  employed."  For  this  purpose  the  iabac  m 
immersed  consecutively  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  potash. 

HaWng  cleansed  the  fabric  according  to  the  2nd  part  of  the 
invention,  it  is  cut  into  pieces  of  suitable  sizes  coated  with  a  paste 
of  rice  flour,  allowed  to  dry,  and  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  virgin 
wax,  Venice  turpentine,  and  linseed  oil ;  the  fsbnc  has  thai  s 
body  and  a  finely  polished  surface,  upon  which  a  positive  phuto- 
graph  may  be  obtained  in  the  usual  manna,  and  fixed  in  abaHi 
**  of  ammoniacal  hyposulphites."  "  To  remove  any  alkaline  aalti 
"  which  may  remain  after  the  ordinary  washings,"  the  pidnfe  u 
immersed  in  pure  alcohol  and  hot  water.  The  picture  is  then 
.ready  for  the  reception  of  oil  colour  (which  is  applied  at  the  hack), 
and  can  be  attached  to  a  suitable  flat  and  even  surface  and  Ta»- 
nished  on  the  face. 

The  2nd  part  of  the  invention  can  also  be  applied  to  paper 
.photographs  after  they  have  been  obtained  and  fixed  in  the  usual 
.manner.    The  picture  is  then  treated  with  starch,  waxed^  coloured 
on  the  back,  mounted,  and  varnished. 
[Printed,  4<;.] 


A.D.  1856,  March  8.— N»  515. 

CLAUDET,  Antoine  Francois  Jean. — "Improvements  in 
"  stereoscopes." 

1st.  "  Giving  to  the  interior  of  the  casing  or  box  of  the  stereo- 
**  scope  such  a  form  that  no  part  of  it  can  be  reflected  firom  the 
•*  pictures  or  the  frame  upon  which  they  are  to  the  eye  of  the 
*•  observer."  "  A  perpendicular  from  the  tangent  at  any  point 
"  which  could  otherwise  be  reflected  of  the  curve  of  the  interior 
"  of  the  casing  must  make  with  the  slide  such  an  angle  as  will 
"  not  reflect  it  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.**  The  casing  of  the 
stereoscope  shown  in  the  Drawings  has  its  vertical  sections  towards 
the  end  that  receives  the  pictures  composed  of  ciurves  of  contra^ 
flexure. 

2nd.  Placing  within  the  outside  casing  two  "  chambers,"  each 
chamber  being  larger  than,  but  iiv  continuation  with,  and  concen- 
tric with  each  eye  tube.  These  chambers  are  suitably  blackened 
and  have  openings  corresponding  to  the  form  of  the  picture ;  thef 
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i^'allowt^epictuieB  to  be  seen  fteely,  and  wholly  Eidethe 

nsmc.**' 

drd.  An  "  adaptation  of  the  lenses  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity 

of  any  adjustment  to  suit  observers  whose  eyes  are  at  different 

distances  apart."  Each  eye  piece  is  made  out  of  a  half  lens, 
*'  the  only  transparent  part  of  the  Tenses  through  which  the  ob- 
**  taver  omi  yieir  the  pictuies  **  being  a  thin  central  strip  in  the 
^fingitudinal  direction  of  the  instrument;  "the  other  portions  of 
*^  tlie  leatta  aie  blackened  and  rendered  opaque.'*  If  ihe  meniscus 
^Mm  of  lens  be  used,  ''the  concave  side  should  be  towards  the 
*'  eye,  in  order  to  the  prevention  so  &r  as  possible  of  reflection 
^'  fiom  the  lens." 
4th.  A  **  mode,  of  adjusting  the  foci  of  the  lenses  to  the  ibcal 
length  usually  required  by  the  varieties  of  long,  common,  and 

short  sight."  The  sliding  parts  of  the  eye  tubes  are  connected 
*^^  a  cross  piece  which  carries  "a  small  arm,  upon  which  is 
**  mounted  an  index."  A  graduated  scale,  fixed  on  the  outside  of 
"^^e  casing,  enables  the  index  to  be  suitably  placed  for- correct 
^^rision. 

5th.  Modes  of  "  mounting  several  slides  on  a  revolving  frame, 
"*'  and  exhibiting  them  to  view  in  succession."  According  to  one 
method  a  frame  revolving  on  an  axis  has  as  many  sides  to  it  as  it  is 
lequiied  to  carry  slides.  To  give  rotation  to  the  frame  a  button  or 
"  screw  "  on  the  axis  is  turned  by  hand,  and  a  ratchet  wheel  and 
pall  prevente  the  frame  involving  while  the  picture  is  being  viewed. 
Aooording  to  another  method  machinery  is  used ;  by  puUing  out 
a  bar  that  csaries  a  rack  working  into  a  wheel  on  the  frame,  a 
shatter  is  made  to  cover  the  interior  of  the  eye  pieces  during  the 
motion  of  the  frame  by  the  rack.  On  the  release  of  the  bar,  a 
**  spiral"  [helical?]  spring  in  combination  with  a  weighted,  cord, 
brings  it  (the  bar,  but  not  the  frame)  back  to  its  original  position, 
thus  opening  the  shutter  and  exposing^  a  new  slide  to  view.  By 
fixing  the  slides  on  an  endless  band  more  slides  than  four  can  be 
arranged  in  the  instrument,  and  when  an  apparatus  is  required  to 
show  pictures  to  several  persons  at  once  several  sets  of  apparatus 
may  be  mounted  in  a  polygonal  box.. 

6th.  "  The  use  for  each  eye  piece  of  the  central  part  of  a  whole 
**  lens,  instead  of  a  half  lens,  so  that  the  pictures  are  seen  through 
*'  the  lenses  at  or  very  near  to  their  centres."  In  this  case  "the 
**  axes  of  the  eyes  of  the  observer  must  converge  in  order  to  pro- 
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''  duce  coalescenoe."    To  adapt  thia  part  of  the  invention  to  the 
3rd  impiovement,  the  excentric  parts  of  the  longitudinal  strips 
must  be  rendered  opaque. 
[Printed,  U.&I.] 

A.D.  1855,  March  1?.— N»  598. 

PETITJEAN,  Tony,  and  P£TRE,  Louis  (a  communieation),'^ 
{Provinonal  Proiectum  onlyJ)  "  Certain  improvements  in  the 
"  manufacture  of  dagueReotype  plates  and  of  electro-plated  sheets 
"  of  metal,  part  of  which  improvements  may  be  applied  to  the 
**  production  of  polished  surfaces  on  metallic  articles." 

This  invention  ''consists  of  the  following  method  for  giving  a 
"  perfectly  smooth  and  polished  surface  to  the  plates  or  sheets  of 
"  electro-plated  copper." 

A  piece  of  glass  is  taken,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  plate  to 
be  produced,  and  prepared  *'  to  receive  the  action  of  the  g^vanic 
'*  batteiy ; "  it  is  then  electro-silvered  and  electro-coppered.  In- 
stead of  being  electro-coppered,  the  plate  may  be  electro-coated 
with  iron  or  other  metal  or  with  "  as  many  layers  of  difiPerent 
"  metals  as  we  please.  This  method  of  giving  several  layers  of 
"  metal  we  think  especially  useful  for  daguerreotype  plates,  as  such 
'*  plates  would  form  a  kind  of  voltaic  pile,  and  render  them  more 
"  sensible  to  the  chemical  action  to  which  they  are  afterwards  ex- 
"  posed.  As  to  the  electro-plated  sheets  of  metal  used  for  refleo- 
"  tore  and  other  purposes,  we  think  it  sufficient,  after  giving  a  coat 
"  of  silver  as  before  described,  to  give  a  single  coat  of  iron  or 
"  other  metal,  but  we  will  not  limit  ourselves  in  that  respect. 

'*  By  using  proper  moulds,  metallic  articles  may  receive  a  high 
**  polish  by  the  above-described  process." 
[Printed,  8d.] 

A.D.  1855,  March  27.— N»  674. 
BOURNE,  John  Cooke. — ^This  invention  relates  to  portable 
photographic  apparatus,  and  consists  in : — 

1st.  Constructing  photographic  apparatus  ''in  such  a  manner 
"  that  the  box  or  case  in  which  the  camera  is  contained  may  serve 
'*  as  a  foundation  on  which  the  camera  mayjbe  supported  when  in 
"  use,  and  when  out  of  use  tiie  front  part  of  the  camera  may  be 
"  folded  into  the  back  part,  and  be  placed  in  a  compartment  within 
"  the  box." 
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2nd.  '*  Construciing  the  box  or  case  so  that  when  opened  it  may 
*'  form  the  base  for  a  tent,  which  is  constituted  hj  means  of  a  lath 
*'  fixed  on  a  centre  or  pivot  at  each  angle  of  the  inside  of  the  box, 
*'  the  sereral  laths  being  raised  and  united  at  the  top  in  pairs,  so  as 
**  to  form,  as  it  were,  two  gable  ends,  in  order  to  support  a  covering 
"  of  suitable  fabric,  within  which  the  operations  of  preparing 
*'  the  sensitive  surface,  developing  the  photographic  picture,  &c. 
**  may  be  performed,  the  camera  remaining'suspended  from  the  lid 
*'  of  the  box  during  such  operations.  The  said  fabric  or  covering 
"  is  confined  to  the  box  or  foundation  by  means  of  an  elastic  cord, 
''  and  it  has  suitable  openings  in  it  to  admit  of  the  head  and  hands 
"  of  the  operator  being  introduced  as  required.'' 

drd.  "  Arranging  and  constructing  the  means  of  adjusting  the 
*'  position  of  the  lens  of  the  camera,  so  as  to  ensure  its  movement 
^  and  ultimate  position  in  a  direction  always  in  that  of  a  curve, 
"  the  radius  of  which  is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  the  rays  of 
"  light  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  lens  at  right  angles  to 
"  the  surface  thereof  will  fall  upon  the  centre  of  the  picture." 

A  camera  is  described  and  shown,  consisting  of  a  '*  slide  case  " 
connected  to  the  lens  end  of  the  instrument  by  means  of  a  dark 
chamber  formed  of  cloth  or  other  suitable  material  that  will  enable 
the  lens  end  of  the  instrument  to  be  collapsed  against  the  slide 
case,  so  that  the  camera  may  be  packed  in  a  box.  The  box  con- 
tains the  camera,  a  triangular  table  to  which  the  legs  are  fixed, 
and  on  which  the  box  is  fastened  by  a  central  bolt  and  nut, 
a  *'  triangular  developing  stand,  constructed  on  the  principle  of  a 
"  book  hinge,"  chemicaJs,  plates,  washing  trough,  also  laths  and 
waterproof  covering  for  forming  the  tent.  Besides  the  above  there 
are  the  legs  of  the  instrument,  which  are  retained  on  the  pegs  of 
the  triangular  table  by  means  of  elastic  bands. 

In  using  the  apparatus  the  triangle  and  legs  are  set  up,  then  the 
box  is  fixed  on  to  "  the  table  so  formed,"  and  the  camera  is  fixed 
and  adjusted  to  the  lid  of  the  box.  A  "  swivel  foot "  and  "  hinged 
"  tail  board"  allow  of  the  fixing,  adjustment,  and  inclination  of 
the  slide  case  as  lequired ;  the  lens  end  of  the  instrument  is  ad- 
justed horizontally  along  curved  slots,  and  vertically  upon  a  stan- 
dard that  is  bolted  to  the  box  lid.  When  the  objects  to  be  taken 
are  at  unequal  distances  from  the  camera,  they  may  all  be  nearly 
focuBsed  for  vertical  lines  by  means  of  a  slot  in  the  lens  standard 
in  combination  vrith  an  inclination  of  the  slide  case  upon  the  ver- 
No.  20.  E 
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tical  axis  of  the  swivel  foot ;  for  liorizontal  lines  this  adjustment 
is  made  by  raising  or  depressing  the  lens  on  the  standard,  and 
suitably  inclining  the  slide  case  by  means  of  the  "  hinged  tail- 
*'  board."  The  plate  is  then  prepared  under  the  tent  (the  camera 
during  this  operation  being  suspended  downwards,  from  the  lid  of 
the  open  box),  the  tent  removed,  the  box  closed,  the  slide  substi- 
tuted for  the  focussing  glass,  the  picture  taken  by  exposure  of  the 
plate,  the  tent  re-formed,  and  the  picture  developed  in  the  usoal 
manner. 

(Trinted,  U.  Sd.] 

A.D.  1855,  April  /.— N°  770. 
ROLLASON,  Alexander. — ^This  invention  "  consists  of  im- 
'*  provements  in  transferring  to  paper,  linen,  cardboard,  bone, 
"  ivory,  wood,  metal,  or  stone,  the  film  of  collodion  or  albumen 
"  used  in  coUodiotype  or  albumenized  plates."  By  this  invention 
a  photograph  may  either  be  removed  "  from  the  glass  or  plate  on 
"  which  it  may  have  been  produced ;  or,  by  transferring  the  plain 
**  film  on  to  certain  of  the  substances  above  named,"  a  new  base 
or  medium  on  which  photographic  pictures  may  be  taken  may 
be  produced. 

After  haWng  produced  the  picture  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  im- 
mersed in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  allowed  to  dry,  coloured  (if  re- 
quisite), and  varnished  with  ''asphaltum  or  Brunswick  black 
"  dissolved  in  mineral  naptha  to  about  the  consistency  of  Gream.** 

The  film  is  then  transferred  from  the  glass  to  the  subatanoM 
destined  to  receive  it,  by  means  of  a  mucilage  composed  of  { 
arabic  and  honey ;    during  the  separation  of  the  film, 
*'  spirits  of  wine,  or  other  Umpid  fluid "  is  introduced  betweeKS. 
the  film  and  the  glass. 

**  The  irridescence"  that  appears  after  the  transfer  mmy  be  lo- 
moved  by  rubbing  the  film  over  with  cotton  wool  and  oil»  thuufc 
**  lea\'ing  a  sUght  stickiness,  to  which  the  dry  colours  knowi.  bb' 
**  *  mansions'  and  many  other  dry  colours  will  adhere."  In  i 
instances  this  last  operation  may  be  omitted,  and  the  piotuxe  < 
pleted  by  means  of  water,  oil,  or  varnish  colours. 

In  producing  the  new  medium  above  referred  to,  ihe  film 
transferred  **  before  the  picture  is  taken  instead  of  after." 

[Printed,  id. 
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I  AJ>,  1B55,  June  ?-— ^''  1303^ 

ORANGE,  ANDRt. — iProvkhnal  Protect ian  oni^^  **  IIIJpove- 
**  ment.^  in  obtaining  Jtiepreflcntationa.fDr  commerci^  purj^osefl  of 
''  artidcffforjwle." 

^  This  inYention  idates  to  the  obtainment  of  the  repraaenta- 
^  tians  of  articles  intended  for  sale,  such  representotLons  being 
*'  used  in  hen  of  samples  in  negotiating  with  purchasers :  suc^ 
**  repwaentations  are  produced  by  any  of  the  well-known  photo- 
**  graphic  processes,  either  on  paper,  glaas,  or  other  material, 
*^  when  the  articles  to  be  represented  are  in  their  finished  con- 
*'  dition,  ramiahed,  polished,  burnished,  or  otherwise  treated,  so 
**  as  to  reflect  the  light.  It  is  preferred  to  take  tbe  representa- 
*'  tions  of  them  before  the  final  finishing  stage,  or  when  they 
"  present  a  dull  appearance,  or  such  as  is  suitable  for  producing 
<'  a  well-defined  outline  in  the  camera;  or  the  finished  articles 
**  may  be  washed  over  or  prepared  in  some  suitable  manner,  so  as 
**  to  present  the  required  dull  appearance." 
LPd]ited,&2.] 

A.D.  1855,  July  7.— N^  15231 

G"EDGE,  John  (a  communication  from  Louis  Samson j.-^^Pro- 
vinoual    Protection    only.)     "  Improvements    in    photographic 


•*  The  *  panes '  or  *  plates '  to  be  made  are  of  two  kinds,  one 
*•  vitrified  and  the  other  not ;  the  latter  are  composed  of  two 
*'  transparent  or  translucid  glasses,  colored  or  not.  The  proof  is 
<<  obtained  on  one  of  these  glasses  by  means  of  a  very  deUcate 
'*  preparation  of  albumine  and  collodien,  permitting  it  to  retain 
**  grot  transparence,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  support  with  faciUty 
"  the  subsequent  operations.  To  obtain  *  positive '  proofs  on  the 
•*  above  "  the  "types  '*  are  arranged  "  in  a  framing  so  as  to  form 
**  a  group ;  this  ftrame  is  placed  behind  a  second,  furnished  with 
••  drawings  or  designs  corresponding  to  the  types  aforesaid 
**  forming  a  whole,  the  parts  of  which  may  be  varied  at  pleasure. 
"  The  transfer  apparatus  is  furnished  with  powerful  lenzes,  and 
"  being  placed  in  position,  receives  the  glass  prepared  as  aforesaid 
"  with  albumine  and  collodien,  on  which  the  light  will  act  inia 
"  dixKt  manner,  traversing  the  designs  and  types  aforesaid.    The 

e2 
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"  production  is  now  'positive;'  it  may  be  taken  of  anj  size ' 
"  merely  adyancing  or  withdrawing  the  apparatus." 

''To  vitrify  these  panes,  they  may  be  submitted  to  a  hij 
"  temperature,  so  as  to  volatiliie  the  albumine  or  coUodien ;  t 
^  silver  (reduced)  will  penetrate  into  the  glass  (liquified  on  i 
"  Burfftce),  leaving  thereon  a  scarcely  visible  design  or  image  of 
''  dirty  yellow  color.  To  turn  this  into  'bistre/  it  is  neoeaaaiy 
"  combine  therewith  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  vitrification 
"  oolcothar  or  oxide  of  iron,  and  for  this  purpose  the  employme 
"  of  protosulphate  of  iron  will  be  found  most  serviceable  as 
"  means  of  developing  the  image  or  design,  as  the  oxide  of  in 
"  and  silver  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  of  silver,  which  i 
"  formed  during  the  vitrification,  gives  to  the  proof  a  sofficie 
"  strength  of  color." 
CPrintecUSd.] 

A.D.  1855,  July  13.— N*  1581. 

GAUDIN,  Pierre  Ignace  Alexis. — {Provitional  Proteeti 
otdy,)  The  title  of  the  invention  is,  "  Improvements  in  bal 
'*  used  for  photographic  purposes." 

The  inventor  further  states : — "  My  improvements  in  bal 
"  used  for  photographic  purposes  relates  to  baths  of  nitaite 
"  silver  or  collodion,  into  which  the  paper  or  glass  is  immen 
"  previous  to  receiving  the  photographic  impression,  and  consi 
"  in  maintaining  and  the  means  of  maintaining  the  bath  ai 
"  proper  temperature  for  the  purpose.  To  effect  this  I  surrou 
"  the  bath  with  a  double  casing  of  metal  or  other  suita' 
"  material,  into  which  I  place  a  freezing  mixture  or  other  cooli 
"  material,  in  order  to  cool  and  reduce  the  bath  to  the  pro] 
"  temperature  when  it  is  naturaUy  too  warm  for  the  purpa 
"  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  too  cold  by  reason  of  the  natu 
"  coldness  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  I  place  Warm  wa 
"  within  the  double  external  casing  of  the  bath,  in  order  to  ra 
"  the  temperature  to  the  required  degree." 
[Printed.  3d.] 

A.D.  1855,  August  11.— N- 1824. 

PRETSCH,  Paul.— This  invention  relates  to  "  obtaining  cyl 
"  drical  and  other  engraved   and  ornamented  surfaces"  " 
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*'  photographic  and  other  agency,"  and  refers  to  further  improve- 
ments in  the  application  of  the  processes  set  forth  in  N°  2373, 
A.D.  1854,  (which  see). 

Copper  or  other  suitable  plates  are  engraved  hj  the  processes 

•el  forth  in  N«  2373  (A.D.  1854),  and  are  employed  *'  for  the  forma- 

"  tion  of  cylinders  to  be  employed  in  calico  and  similar  printing, 

"  embossing,  or  other  purposes ;   or  cylinders  may  be  formed 

"  directty  by  the  electrotype  process  by  means  of  suitable  tubular 

**  or  other  arrangements"  of  the  engraved  plates,  ''to  serve 

"  as  moulds,  and    the  cylinders  produced  therefrom  may  be 

'*  strengthened  by  the  insertion  of  metal  rollers,  cast  metal,  and 

"  similar  methods. 

"When  it  is  desired  to  ornament  manufactured  articles  with 
'*  engraving,"  according  to  this  improved  process,  "  the  same  can 
"  be  variously  ^plied  to  flat,  curved,  and  other  surfaces,  and 
**  when  required  the  engraved  surfaces  may  be  covered  with  gold, 
'*  ailver,  or  other  metals  or  materiab,  or  maybe  inlaid  with  metals 
*•  or  other  materials." 
CPrinted,  Sd] 

A.D.  1855,  August  14.— N«  1842. 

SHEARS,  George.  —  "An  improved  construction  of  stereo- 

•'  icope." 
This  invention  ''has  for  its  object  to  construct  these  instruments 

"  in  such  a  manner  as  will  admit  of  their  being  folded  up  and 

"  packed  away  in  a  shallow  box  when  not  in  use."  Each  side  is 
b  two  pieces,  connected  together  "  by  a  butt  hinge "  and  "  a 
**  Tolcanized  india-rubber  spring,"  "in  such  a  manner,  that  when 
**  the  stereoscope  is  opened  these  springs  will  retain  the  parts  in 
**  position,  but  will  yield  to  pressure,  and  allow  the  parts  to  fold 
**  the  one  over  the  other  when  it  is  required  to  close  the  instru- 
*'  ment.  The  cross  piece  at  top  which  carries  the  lenses  is  jointed 
*'  by  hinges  to  the  folding  sides,  and  these  sides  are  hinged  to  the 
'*  side  or  bottom  of  the  stereoscope  box."  All  unnecessary  light 
tnay  be  shaded  from  the  picture  under  inspection  by  connecting 
the  side  pieces  by  cloth  or  other  flexible  materiaL  "For  the 
*'  purpose  of  exhibiting  transparent  pictures,  the  bottom  of  the 
**  stereoscope  box  may  be  formed  of  glass,  or  this  bottom  may  be 
**  made  to  consist  merely  of  a  hollow  frame  and  covered  with  an 
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"  opaque  door,  which  may  be  removed  or  folded  back  wlien  -tie 
"  light  is  re(]uired  to  be  introduced  to  the  back  of  the  pietvi/e. 
**  The   lid   of  the  box  will  assist  in  foniiing  with  the  flexiLJe 
**  material  before  mentioned  a  dark  chamber  for  the  reception  of 
"  the  transparent  picture."    The  "  shallow  box  "  itaelf  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  instrument,  and  is  attached  to  the  lid  bj  a  leaihem 
joint  or  hinge ;  when  not  in  use,  the  instrument  is  compzeMd 
within  the  box,  and  the  lid  is  closed  by  hooks  and  eyes. 
[Prlnte<l.7c/.] 

A.D.  1855,  August  24— N*  1914. 

ARCHER,  Frederick  Scott. — ^'ITi is  invention  relates  to" the-^ 
*'  manufacture  or  production  of  transparent  or  semi-tramiparent 
*'  tough  and  flexible  photographic  pictures,  capable  of  bexng  ^ 
^'  used  for  the  production  of  other  or  positive  pictures  by  coating,  ^ 
**  or  covering,  or  combining  a  collodion  film  with  a  film  of  gntta  ^ 
*'  percha,  and  removing  the  combined  films  from  the  glaiH  or^^ 
"  other  surface  which  supports  the  collodion  during  the  opeation  ^ 
"  of  taking  the  picture."  « 

*'  The  negative  picture  is  produced  in  the  ordinaxy  manncE^ 
"  upon  the  collodion  film  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  it  is  fixed  an£i 
"  dried  in  the  ordinary  manner."    The  picture  is  then  treater^ 
with  a  solution  of  gutta  j>ercha  in  benzole,  either  by  ponnng  tii-  ^ 
solution  over  the  plate  or  dipping  it  (the  plate)  into  the  aoliitioiL     j 
*^  after  draining  oS  the  excess  of  the  solution,"  the  plate  "  is  drier^ 
*'  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  leaves  a  nearly  transparent  film  of  gntte 
"  percha  upon  the  collodion.     If  the  film  is  not  sufficiently  thicl^ 
"  this  operation  is  Te{)eated  one  or  more  times,  until  a  aufficienl^ 
"  thick  film  of  gutta  percha  is  formed."    The  whole  is  then  im- 
mersed in  water,  '*  which  causes  the  collodion  to  sepazste  .from 
*'  the  glass,"  and  ''the  film  or  sheet  of  guttapercha  with  ikt 
"  collodion  film  firmly  adhering  or  combined  with  it,"  is  removed. 

The  glass  plate  may  be  first  coated  with  a  film  of  gutta  perch^ 
then  with  a  collodion  film,  and  when  the  picture  is  produced  and 
fixed,  with  another  film  of  gutta-percha ;  on  removing  these  films 
from  the  glass  plate,  a  collodion  film  coated  on  both  sides  wilfa 
gutta  percha,  is  olitained.  Instead  of  using  the  second  film  of  gntla 
X>ercha,  the  picture  may  be  simply  varnished  with  any  suitable 
-varnish. 

[Printed.  W.1 


A.D.  1855,  September  19.--X°21]2. 

'  CORNIDES,  Louis.— This  invention  is  entitled  "  Certain  iml 
*'  jBovements  in  obtaining  impressions  of  prints  or  drawings,  and 
"in  transferring  printing,  and  colouriDg  or  ornamenting  the 
**  fune  on  glasa  or  other  surfaces  ;*'  one  of  these  improvements 
'tiates  to  an  application  of  photographic  processes.    The  improve- 
aients  are : — 
1st.  A  method  of  transferring  "lithographic  or  other  impres- 
sions" on  to  a  surface  of  glass,  coated  with   ''gelatine  or 
animal  glue."    After  the  impression  is  transferred,  it  is  "fixed" 
oy  means  of  "  a  solution  of  any  of  the  known  salts  of  alumina." 
2nd. — "  Coloring  the  gelatined  surface  of  glass  With  or  without 
printing  or  transferring  impressions  thereon  after  the  same  has 
been  steeped  in  the  before-mentioned  fixing  bath."     "  Negative 
*    impressions "  are  transferred  to  the  coated  glass  surface,  and 
^^loured  so  as  to  produce  a  positive  picture  by  transmitted  light. 

3rd. — ^The  use  of  finely  pulverized  coloured  glass  applied  to  the 
^^oated  surface  of  glass  by  means  of  stencil  plates. 

4th. — ^"The  use  of  the  g%latined  glass  surface  for  the  purpose 
^*  of  making  photographic  impressions."  Positive  impressions 
«pe  obtained  ftrom  photographic  negatives  on  the  gelatine  sur£EU», 
which  is  sensitized  for  the  purpose.  The  positive  pictime  thus 
produced  IB  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  fixing  bath  mentioned 
in  the  Ist  improvement ;  it  may  also  be  subjected  to  the  *'  color- 
**  in^  oi  coating  processes  mentioned  in  this  Patent." 

5th. — Colouring  the  transferred  impression  by  means  of  a  coat 
4if  fine  metallic  powder,  and  transferring  the  same  to  the  gelatined 


6th. — ^Protecting  the  printed  or  coloured  surface  of  gelatine  by 
niesDB  of  a  "  solution  of  explosive  cotton  in  pyroxylic  spirit,  com- 
**  bined  with  gums  or  resins." 

No«.  2066  (A.D.  1854),  and  746  (A.D.  1855),  are  referred  to  in 
the  description  of  this  invention. 
CPrinted,  4d.] 

A  J).  1855,  September  25.— Xo  2139. 

CLIVE,  JoflEPH  Charles. — {Promsional  Proiection  only.)  This 
invention  **  relates  principally  to  such  photographic  pictures  as 
*'  are  taken  upon  glass,  and  are  called  collodion  positives ;"  its 
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object  is  '*the  production  of  'backgrounds'  to    portraits  and 
'*  groups,  which  said  *  backgrounds '  shall  be  well  ddined." 

The  inventor  further  states : — "  Mj  invention  consists  in  taking 
*'  the  portrait  or  group  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  aftoQ 
"  having  removed  from  the  glass  the  whole  of  the  background,  H 
**  take  upon  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  of  glass  any  scene  which  "~" 
"  wish  to  be  the  background,  or  I  take  the  said  background  on 
"  second  sheet  of  glass,  and  place  the  same  at  the  back  of  tl^ 
"  first.  The  pictures  are  thus  superposed,  the  portrait  or  groi^ 
"  being  uppermost,  and  the  picture  constituting  the  backgroui^ 
"  undermost." 

"  By  the  method  described,  figures  or  objects  taken  at  differexz 
"  times  and  at  different  places  can  be  brought  into  one  picture."  ^ 
[Printed,  3d.] 


A.D.  1855,  October  24.— N°  2381. 

MAYALL,  John  Edwin. — This  invention  relates  to  the  appli- 
cation and  use  of  artificial  ivory,  "  for  receiving  the  photographic 
'*  pictures,  as  a  substitute  for  the  metal  or  glass  plates,  or  pho- 
*'  tographic  paper  ordinarily  employed  for  that  purpose,"  such 
material  "  having  all  the  properties  and  beautiful  finish  of  ivory." 

The  methods  of  making  artificial  ivory  for  photographic  pur- 
poses are  as  follows : — 

1st  method. — Tablets  or  slabs  composed  of  gelatine  or  glue  in 
its  natural  state  '*  are  immersed  in  a  bath  of  alumina,  whidi  is 
"  held  in  solution  by  sulphuric  or  acetic  acid  ;"  **  a  complete 
'*  combination  takes  place  between  the  alimiina  and  the  gelatine 
"  or  glue."  The  tablets  remain  in  the  bath  until  they  are  suffi- 
ciently thick ;  they  are  then  removed,  allowed  to  dry  or  harden, 
and  dbressed  and  polished  by  any  known  process.  The  material 
thus  produced  is  "  known  in  France  as  Pinson's  artificial  ivory.** 

2nd  method. — Alumina  may  be  mixed  directly  with  gelatine  or 
glue,  and  sheets  manufactured  therefrom. 

3rd  method. — Equal  portions  of  bone  or  ivory  dust  and  albu* 
men  or  gelatine  are  worked  into  a  paste,  and  afterwards  rolled 
out  into  sheets.  The  sheets  are  then  allowed  to  harden,  "  and 
"  are  cut  into  slabs  or  tablets  of  the  required  size." 

4th  method. — Fmely  powdered  baryta  and  albumen  are  "  well 
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*'  worked  together,  and  rolled  out  into  slabs."     Preference  is 
given  to  this  method. 

The  slabs  produced  by  either  of  the  above  means  are  '*  carefully 
**  scraped,  to  give  them  a  perfectly  even  surface,"  washed  ynih 
alcohol,  and  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  to  receive  positive 
pictures.  **  The  pictures  having  been  printed,  the  entire  slab  " 
is  immersed  in  weak  nitro-sulphuric  or  nitro-kydrochloric  acid, 
fixed,  and  dried  under  pressure  on  a  marble  slab. 

[Printed,  Sd.] 


A.D.  1855,  November  13.— N°  2555. 

MAWSON,    John. — {Provisional  Protection  only,)    "  Improve- 
**  ments  in  cameras  for  taking  photographic  pictures." 

The  inventor  states : — "  My  improvements  in  cameras  consist 
"  in  forming  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  capable  of 
*'  being  closed  up  so  as  to  occupy  less  space  than  ordinary,  and 
*'  also  in  so  arranging  the  front  of  the  camera,  or  bracket  carryuig 
''  the  lens,  that  a  readier  method  is  afforded  for  focussing  or 
**  setting  the  instrument.  I  also  place  at  the  back  of  the  camera 
**  a  shutter  or  screen,  which  serves  as  a  permanent  focussing  cloth, 
'*  which,  whoi  not  in  use,  folds  down  and  fits  into  the  body  of 
''  the  camera.  I  form  the  body  part  of  my  improved  camera  of 
"  cloth,  the  ordinary  grooves  for  the  reception  of  the  focussing 
'*  glass  and  dark  chamber  being  made  in  the  framework  of  the 
'*  camera.  In  front  of  the  body  of  the  camera  I  place  a  conical 
"  tube  of  pliant  or  flexible  cloth.  This  tube  is  connected  to  the 
**  back  of  the  bracket  carrying  the  lens  by  means  of  an  elastic 
"  neck,  which  fits  into  a  deep  groove  in  the  bracket.  The  bracket 
*'  carrying  the  lens  is  fixed  to  a  slide,  which  fits  into  a  groove  or 
**  sheath  in  the  framework  of  the  camera,  and  is  pushed  out  or 
"  drawn  in  by  a  regulating  screw.  The  sheath  or  base  of  the 
''  camera  is  fitted  with  a  slotted  plate,  by  means  of  which  the 
*'  main  finame  of  the  camera  may  be  turned  square  upon  the 
"  base,  or  otherwise  acyusted  without  detachment  therefrom. 
**  Whtit  it  is  desired  to  render  the  camera  more  portable  I  dis- 
"  pense  with  the  ordinary  tubing  or  casing  of  the  lens,  and  fix 
"  the  lens  permanently  in  the  bracket  before  mentioned,  and 
**  attach  in  the  firont  thereof  a  flexible  tube,  fitted  with  a  coiled 
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"  ipring,  which  can  be  drawn  out  to  any  required  extc 
"  when  not  in  use  fits  flat  against  the  bracket,  thereby  al 
<<  ing  as  a  covering  or  protection  to  the  lens." 
[Printed,  8d.] 


A.D.  1855,  November  14.— N"  25/3. 

MOLLER,  Johannes. — {Provisional  Protection  only.)  1 
of  this  invention  is,  "  Producing  a  transparent  photograp 
"  ture  on  ivory  without  injuring  the  natiure  of  the  ivory,  i 
"  be  able  to  finish  the  picture  with  colours  hke  other  minii 
This  invention  ''consists  in  producing  a  transparent 
"  photographic  picture,  and  bringing  or  transferring  tb 
"  upon  ivory  by  means  of  a  gelatine  or  glass  medium 
"  leaves  the  ivory  free  from  all  injury,  and  will  enable  tl 
"  thus  to  finish  the  picture  so  brought  or  transferred  < 
"  with  colours  like  other  miniatures  prepared  on  ivory." 
[Printed.  Sd.] 


A.D.  1855,  December  12.— N«  2808. 

HAY,  George  Heron,  and  HAY,  David  Syme. —  1 
vention  relates  to  colouring  photographic  pictures ;  it  cor 
applying  amber  or  other  clear  varnish  to  the  collodion  fil 
when  this  first  coating  is  dry,  applying  a  secondary  coat  oj 
oil  and  varnish  on  which  the  colours  are  laid  whilst  th( 
varnish  is  Btill  moist.  "  The  colours  may  be  a])plied  eithe 
"  form  of  ordinary  oil  paint,  or  in  the  dry  condition." 

According  to  another  process  "  the  colours  may  be  appli( 
**  out  the  previous  application  of  the  medium  or  se 
"  coating,  in  which  case  of  course  oil  or  other  moist  coloi 
**  are  to  be  used. 

"  The  backgrounds  and  other  portions  of  the  picture 
"  finished  up  in  any  desired  style,  and  the  colouring  m 
"  then  coated  with  a  varnish  or  protective  cover.  This  sy 
"  treatment  is  ob\'iously  appUcable  to  collodion  and  othe 
*'  graphs  of  various  kinds,  and  it  renders  such  pictures  es 
"  durable  and  unliable  to  injury  or  decay." 
[Printed,  3d.l 
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A.D.  1855,  December  13.— N°  2>15. 

POITEVIX,  Alphonse  Louts.— The  title  of  this  invention  is, 
**  Improved  photographic  printing.*' 

A  mixture  is  made^  consisting  of  "  a  concentrated  solution  of 
**  albumen,  fibrine,  gum  arabic,  gelatine,  or  similar  organic  sub- 
'*  stance,  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  chromate  or  bichromate 
**  of  yratash,  or  of  any  base  which  does  not  precipitate  the  organic 
**  matter  of  the  first  solution."  This  mixture  is  applied  "  upon 
**  the  surface  which  is  to  receive  the  design,"  so  as  to  form  a  layer  ^ 
or  film ;  the  layer  is  used  dry  when  the  picture  is  impressed  by  " 

contact,  and  moist  when  used  in  the  camera.  When  the  pidfttre  j 
is  impressed,  if  the  surface  is  not  moist  enough,  it  must  be  moist-  -/^ 
ened  and  a  "  greasy  ink"  applied  to  it;  the  ink  "will  be  found 
**  to  adhere  to  those  parts  only  which  have  been  affected  by  the 
"  light,"  and  the  print  thus  obtained  "  may  be  retained  on  the  sur- 
*'  fticc  on  which  it  is  first  produced,"  or  impressions  maybe  taken 
from  it  in  the  manner  of  lithographic  printing.  Lithographic 
y  stone,  metal,  glass,  wood,  or  other  suitable  material  may  be  used 

fi  to  receive  the  i)hotographic  image. 

/  A  design  is  produced  in  colour  by  mixing  a  suitable  colour  with 
the  above-mentioned  organic  mixture,  and,  when  the  ])hotograph 
is  impressed,  washing  away  those  i)ortions  of  the  mixture  which 
have  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  light.  A  design  in  various 
colours  may  be  produced  by  suitably  applying  different  colours  to 
different  parts  of  the  surface. 
[Printed,  3d.] 

A.D.  1855,  December  13.— N°  2816. 

POITEVIX,  Alphonhe  Lolls.— ITie  title  of  this  invention  is, 
*•  Improved  photographic  engraving." 

A  glass  or  other  surface  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  **  chromatized 
*^  gdatini/'  either  by  poiuring  on  a  uniform  layer  of  gelatine  and 
plunging  the  whole  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potashyor  by;,  using  the  gelatine  and  bichromate  mixed  to  pour  on 
to  the  |{kM  plate.  The  plate  being  thus  sensitized  the  image  is 
impretted  and  the  plate  plunged  into  water;  "the  parts  which 
"  faaye  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  light  absorb  the  water  and 
^  swell  or  expand,  while  the  parts  which  liave  been  acted  upon 
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"  by  the  light  only  become  slightly  moistened,  and  thus  foirm 
"  hollows." 

A  plaster  cast  of  the  plate  whose  hollows  thus  correspond  to  the 
lights  is  taken  by  pouring  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron 
upon  it^  then  washing  it,  and  pouring  the  plaster  upon  it,  a  suit- 
able frame  having  been  fitted  to  it ;  when  the  plaster  has  set  it  is 
carefully  removed.  The  protosulphate  of  iron  gives  consistence 
and  strength  to  the  plaster,  so  that  it  may  be  successfully  removed 
from  the  film  of  gelatine. 

The  surface  of  gelatine  is  metallized  for  yielding  an  electrotype 
mould  by  the  following  process : — Immediately  after  exposure  to 
light  it  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  then  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  whole  surface  is  then  exposed  to 
light,  and,  ultimately,  the  silver  is  completely  reduced  by  a  solution 
of  protosulphate  of  iron. 

The  engraved  plates  that  may  be  produced  from  these  moulds 
are  adapted  for  printing  and  embossing,  also  for  moulds  for 
earthenware,  &c. 
[Printed.  4rf.] 


1856. 


A.D.  1856,  March  18.— N°  646. 

MAW,  Arth UR.^ Procmona/  Protection  refused.)  "  Improved 
"  means  of  ornamenting  the  surfaces  of  woven,  knitted,  or  felted 
"  fabrics,  such  as  cloths,  stuffs,  ribbons,  and  other  fabrics ;  or  of 
"  parchment,  vellum,  leather,  or  other  animal  tissues,  and  render- 
"  ing  such  fabrics  or  tissues  applicable  to  various  purposes.*' 

This  invention  '*  consists  in  the  employment  of  certain  prooesses* 
"  closely  allied  to  the  process  of  photography,  and  whereby  the 
"  surfaces  of  these  materials  may  be  rendered  sensitive  to  light, 
"  so  that,  having  obtained  a  negative  picture  on  glass  or  paper,  or 
"  some  other  transparent  or  translucent  material,  a  positive  im- 
"  pression  or  image  may  be  transferred  to  the  prepared  surfiM^  of 
**  the  fabric  or  tissue.  By  these  means  any  variety  of  design  or 
*'  pattern  may  be  transferred  to  these  materials ;  but  the  partica* 
"  lar  nature  of  the  design  or  pattern  must  depend  not  only  apon 
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"  the  taste  of  the  operator,  but  also  upon  the  purpose  for  which 
**  the  onmmented  materials  are  to  be  employed. 

"It  will  be  dearly  understood,  from  the  foregoing,  that  the 
"  mTention  admits  of  an  infinite  variety  of  applications ;  for  in- 
"  itanoe,  it  may  be  successfully  applied  to  ornamenting  various 
"  articles  of  dress,  and  also  for  ornamenting  books,  both  exter- 
"  nally  and  intenudly,  as  well  as  various  articles  of  furniture,  and 
"  to  other  purposes  too  numerous  to  mention." 

[Printed^Sii] 

A.D.  1856,  April  12.— N<»  875. 

SCHULTZ,  LuDWiG. — {Provisional  Protection  only.)    The  title 

of  this  invention  is,  "  Improvements  in  obtaining  photographic 

**  pictures  upon  paper,  glass,  metal  plates,  and  other  fibrous 

"  substances.*' 

ITie  inventor  states : — "  The  invention  consists  in  preparing 

^J  paper  or  other  fibrous  substances  which  I  intend  to  use  for 

obtidning  photographic  pictures  upon,  by  first  coating  them 

^er  with  a  suitable  varnish,  preferably  of  a  dark  color,  so  as 

^^  ^  give  them  a  smooth  surface,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 

^^  *iem  from  being  injuriously  acted  upon  when  immersed  in  the 

,^  l^i^mds  for  subsequent  preparation.    I  apply  in  like  manner  the 

,^  ^tae  varnish  to  glass  or  other  metal  plates,  for  the  purpose  of 

,^  ^ving  them  a  proper  smooth  surface  to  receive  the  picture 

Upon." 

CFrinted,8(2.] 

A.D.  1856,  April  15.— N«  896. 

^IXEY,  William  Henry. — {Provisional  Protection  only.)  The 

^le  of  this  invention  is,  **  Taking  photographic  impressions  or 

pictures  of  microscopic  objects  by  reflection,  such  reflection 

hieing  effected  by  the  combined  aid  of  the  microscope  and 

*  camera  obscura  and  camera  lucida,  or  other  reflectors  that  may 

*  be  employed  in  place  of  the  latter." 

"  The  four-sided  reflecting  glass  prism,  commonly  known  as  the 

*  camera  lucida,"  is  fitted  "  on  the  eye  piece  of  the  microscope, 
'*  the  cap  by  which  it  (the  eye  piece)  is  usually  surmounted  being 
'*  previously  removed,  and  the  body  or  tube  of  the  instrument 
**  biottght  into  a  horizontal  position ;"  an  inverted  camera  obscun 
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*'  or  darkened  box "  is  then  placed  over  the  said  prisr 
camera  fits  closely  to  the  tube  of  the  microscope,  and  has  i 
box  open  at  the  lower  end  sliding  within  it  that  carries  t 
frame ;  the  image  of  an  object  properly  placed  at  the  objec 
the  microscope  formed  by  reflection  from  the  camera 
can  thus  be  correctly  focussed  on  to  a  ground  glass  plate, 
rarily  substituted  in  the  usual  manner  for  the  sensitiv 
The  picture  is  then  taken,  developed,  and  fixed  in  the  < 
way. 

"  The  invention  is  applicable  to  the  obtaining  microscc 
"  pressions,  by  reflection,  by  the  use  of  iodized  silver  plal 
**  every  modification  of  the  daguerreotype  process,  albui 
''  photographic  glass  plates,  calotype  paper,  and  all  othei 
"  or  surfaces  impressionable  by  light." 

Plate  glass  or  other  reflectors  may  be  used  instead 
camera  lucida. 

[Printed,  Sd.] 

A  J).  1856,  May  8.— N°  10/8. 

5fAYER,  Louis  Frederic.  —  (Provisional  Protection 
This  invention  **  consists  in  substituting  linen  and  othei 
**  ftibrics  for  the  ordinary  materials,  on  the  surface  of  whi 
**  tographic  images  are  deposited  or  printed. 

**  The  surface  of  the  said  woven  fiibrics  is  prepared 
**  ordinary  mannar  in  which  the  surface  of  paper  am 
*'  materisQs  have  been  hitherto  prepared,  so  as  to  render 
"  ceptible  of  receiving  an  image  by  means  of  the  photo 
"  process;  and  the  process  is  carried  on  in  the  usual  i 
''  except  that  the  chemical  ingredients  in  ordinary  use 
"  purpose  are  varied  in  their  proportions,  so  as  to  adapt  the 
«  to  the  particular  nature  or  character  of  the  fabric." 
[Printed,  S<i.] 

A.D.  1856,  May  13.— N°  1123. 

PARKES,  Alexander.  —  (Provisional  Protection  only, 
title  of  this  invention  is,  ^'  Improvements  in  the  use  of  cc 
*•  in  photography." 

The  inventor  states: — "Heretofore  in  taking  photo 
••  pictures  by  what  is  known  as  the  collodion  process,  a  t 
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*'  glaM  has  been  used  to  support  the  film  of  prepared  .collodion. 

**  Now  this  invention  consists  in  substituting  for  this  sheet  of 

*'  glass  a  sheet  of  coUodion,  of  sufiGident  thickness  to  support 

**  the  prepared  film ;  or  a  thick  layer  of  coUodion  may  be  first 

"Ibrmed  on  the  glass,  and  on  this  layer  the  film  of  prepared 

"  collodion  may  be  produced,  and  the  picture  taken  thereon  and 

"  suitably  varnished  or  protected,  afterwards  the  whole  may  be 

"  stripped  from  the  glass  together.    And  when  making  positive 

^  X^ictuies  by  either  of  these  processes,  I  coat  the  back  of  the 

^    cxillodion  plate  which  supports  the  picture  with  a  black  flexible 

"vamish,  or  the  plate  of  collodion  which  supports  the  picture 

xnay  be  of  a  black  color." 

[Printed,  3d.] 


A.D.  1856,  May  16.— X^  1159. 

''^  ^K:^ISTLETHWAITE,  William  {a  communication  from  Louis 

^^  "•^^awMrrre). — ^"This  invention  consists  in  producing  and  fixing 

photographic  pictures  upon  all  kinds  of  fabrics  and  materials/' 

^^      A  veiy  thick  preparation  of  collodion  is  made,  "  consisting  of 

^^      Bulphnric  ether,  alcohol,  gun  cotton,  and  iodide  of  ammoniac;" 

to  make  the  collodion  more  sensible,"  certain  proportions  t)f 

^*^*eohol,  "iodide  of  ammoniac,  bromide  of  ammoniac,  and  chloride 

of  ammoniac,"  are  mixed  with  it  (the  "  chloride  of  ammoniac  " 

^  ^  not  mentioiied  in  the  Complete  Specification).  This  composition 

^  termed  "the  pedicle,"  and  is  poured  u[¥)n  glass  and  then 

^limged  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.    When  the  photo- 

l^tiphic  image  is  impressed,  the  negative  picture  is  obtained  by 

'introducing  the  plate  *'  into  a  bath  composed  of  distilled  water, 

**  pmtofulphate  of  iron,  acetic  acid  crystallized,  and  sulphuric 

*'  acid ; "  the  positive  picture  is  fixed  by  plunging  the  plate  into  a 

solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.     "  The  proof  is  then  dried, 

**  and  the  pedicle  may  be  seperated  from  the  glass  with  a  piece  of 

"  blotting  paper  and  placed  Upon  the  necessary  material,  and 

"  passed  imder  a  roller  or  rollers  so  as  to  well  fix  it  upon  the 

**  material;  and  after  the  blotting  paper  is  removed,  spirits  of 

*'  wine  (of  60  degrees  centigrade)  is  poured  upon  the  likeness  or 

**  image  to  give  it  the  required  tone  and  brilliancy." 

Hie  following  is  a  mode  of  separating  the  "  pedicle  "  that  does 
not  invert  the  picture : — ^The  "  pedicle  "  is  made  to  float  upon  the 
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top  of  the  glass,  by  plunging  it  (the  glass)  into  a  weak 
of  hydrochloric  add;  the  "pedicle"  is  then  transfei 
finished  by  laying  the  glass  down  on  a  flat  surface,  pb 
material  upon  it,  taking  up  the  whole,  so  that  the  glass ; 
most,  pressing  "  the  fabric  underneath  it  with  the  fingers, 
"  out  all  air  bubbles,"  removing  the  fabric  and  "  pedid 
the  glass,  pouring  water  over  it  and  drying  the  pictu 
surfkce  is  then  moistened  and  cleansed  from  all  imperfec 
rubbing.  The  picture  may  then  be  coloured  in  the  usual 
"  This  last  mode  of  removing  the  pedicle  from  the 
is  preferred. 
[Printed.  Sd.] 


A.D.  1856,  May  21.— N°  1201. 

DUFRESNE,  Albx ANDRE  Henri. — "An  improved  p 
*'  gilding  and  ornamenting  steel  and  other  metals,"  ii 
photography  is  used  to  produce  "  reserves." 

This  invention  consists  in : — 

Ist.  "The  employment  of  one  or  several  intermediate 
"  deposited  either  by  chemical,  electro-chemical,  or  me 
"  processes,  on  the  metal  to  be  gilded,  silvered,  or  omami 

2nd.  "  The  manual  or  mechanical  application  of  a  pi 
"  matter,  such  as  varnish,  bitumen  of  Judea,  printers'  i 
"  upon  the  intenpediate  metals  to  form  the  reserves  to  h 
"  silvered,  or  ornamented,  such  reserves  being  produced  b 
"  graphic  means,  or  by  a  general  coating  sensible  to  lig 
"  as  bitumen  of  Judea."  The  ordinary  processes  of  phot 
may  be  employed  "  either  directly  or  by  transfer  on  the  si 
"  be  gilded,  silvered,  or  ornamented." 

3rd.  "  The  destruction  of  the  intermediate  unreserved 
"  by  baths  of  different  kinds,"  "  for  the  production  of 
"  rdievo  designs." 

4th.  "  The  removal  of  the  protecting  matters  which  hav 
"  to  preserve  the  surfaces  operated  on." 

6th.  "  Gilding  or  silvering  the  surfaces  by  means  of  r 
"  according  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  gilding  and  silv( 
"  amalgamation,  and  finally  the  volatilization  of  the  : 
"by  heat." 
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Methods  of  operating  on  iron,  steel,  **platina,''  and  silver, 
a^ocording  to  the  processes  comprised  in  this  invention  are 
K^^ra  at  length. 

£Printod.3ci.3 

A.D.  1866,  May  24.— N<»  1245. 

JUNDZILU  Adam  Dunin.  ~  (Provmona/  Protectum  only.) 
The  title  of  this  invention  is,  "An  instrument  for  animathig 
*'  stereoaoopio  figures." 

The  inrentor  states : — "  This  invention,  for  which  I  request  a 

"  patent,  ia  an  application  of  the  stereoscope  to  the  apparatus  well 

"  known  under  the  name  of  phanakisticope"  [phenakistoscope?] 

"  or  sobroscope,  invented  by  Plateau ;  the  last  shews  the  figures  in 

"    motion.     My  apparatus  makes  the  figures  which  stand  out  by 

"   Ihe  stereoscope  to  be  seen  in  motion ;  this  is  its  description : — 

^'Two  round  cartoons,  with  figures  of  phanakisticope  set  in 

**    the  same  manner  and  symetrically,  are  put  in  motion  by  means 

"     of  a  crank  which  gives  them  a  speed  perfectly  identical.    A 

"    small  pasteboard  wheel,  bored  on  the  edge,  is  put  in  motion  by 

*  *   tbe  same  crank  in  such  a  manner  that  its  speed  be  the  same  as 

**  tiiat  of  the  aforesaid  two  cartoons  with  figures.    Two  stereo* 

**  scope  glasses  are  set  into  their  frames  forward  the  bored  wheel* 

**  and  aie  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  both  eyes  may  see  the 

**  two  figures  reflected  in  a  looking  glass  which  is  set  before  the 

^  appantus.    Therefore,  when  any  one  intends  to  use  the  appa* 

imtna,  he  will  begin  by  setting  it  at  such  a.distance  from  the 

**  looking  glass  that  the  figures  motionless  be  confounded,  and 

«taiid  out  as  in  the  stereoscope.    Then  the  crank  will  be  put  in 

motion.    The  two  cartoons  with  figures  being  identical,  and 

**  their  speed  being  the  same,  it  is  obvious  that  their  effect  will  be 

*'  the  same  as  in  the  phanakisticope,  and  therefore  the  figures 

"   "win  be  seen  in  natural  motion.'' 

lUs  apparatus  is  called  the  "  Hnimoseope" 
Any  of  the  ordinary  means  can  be  used  to  put  "  the  cartoona  '* 
i^vi.  motion. 

[PriiiM,8(i.] 

A.D.  1856,  May  31.— N<»  1295, 
^OWKE,  Francis. — (Prouisional  Protection  only.)    "An  im« 
"  proved  portable  photographic  camera." 

No.  20.  y 
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This  "improvement  consists  in  certain  mechanical  anu^ 
"  ments,  by  means  of  which  the  firame  of  the  photograpl^ 
"  camera  can  be  brought  to  lie  close  together^  and  packed  in  ^ 
'*  least  possible  space. 

"The  bottom  which  has  usually  been  employed,  is  par^ 
"  dispensed  with,  by  constructing  the  front  part  of  the  cuxx^ 
"  in  the  form  of  a  four  sided  cone,  made  of  wood,  each  ^, 
"  hinged,  and  differing  sufficiently  in  length  to  fold  down  ffi 
"  one  over  the  other,  so  as  to  be  enclosed  in  a  shallow  frame 
"  This  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  front  part  has  the  advanti^ 
"  of  giving  it  sufficient  rigidity  to  sustun  itsel£" 

[Printod,  3J.1 

A.D.  1856,  June  5.— N*»  1344. 

DALLAS,  Duncan  Campbell. — {Provisional  ProteeHrnKmlf,) 
The  title  of  this  invention  is,  "  Improvements  in  chemical  pre- 
"  parations  applicable  to  the  photographic  and  photo-galvano- 
"  graphic  processes.*' 

The  inventor  states: — "Tlie  peculiarity  of  my  said  invention 
"  consists  in  the  emplojrment  of  chromic  acid,  either  alone  or  in 
"  combination  with  photographic  or  other  materials,  as  heretfter 
"  mentioned. 

"  I  put  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  to  a  solution  of  gelatine ;  or 
"  with  the  solution  of  chromic  acid  I  mix  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
"  potassium,  &  add  them  to  one  of  gelatine ;  or  the  soluti(m  rf 
"  chromic  acid  may  be  mixed  ^vith  one  of  nitrate  of  sili'er,  and 
"  be  added  to  one  of  gelatine ;  or,  if  required,  all  the  four  sda- 
"  tions  may  be  combined.*' 

[Printed,  3J.] 

A.D.  1856,  June  10.— N°  ISJ'A. 

SKAIFE,  Thomas. — ^This  invention  is  entitled  "  Spring-foldiDg 
"  camera  shutters,  for  the  more  speedy  and  convenient  mode  of 
"  taking  photographic  pictures  than  has  been  hitherto  adopted.** 

The  invention  consists  : — 

1st.  In  substituting  for  the  ordinary  dark  slide  of  the  camcn^ 
a  pair  of  folding  shutters.  These  shutters  are  fixed  on  vertictl- 
spindles  attached  to  the  plate  frame ;  each  sjundle  carries  at  it# 
upper  end  a  drum,  and  an   ndiap-rubber  elastic  band  and  cord  aro 
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K>  amnged  roond  the  drums  that,  upon  a  ring  being  drawn 
MffaDel  to  the  optical  axis  of  the  camera,  the  band  stretches  and 
rcitaiBB  the  dmniB,  thence  opening  the  shuttenu  Upon  the  ring 
^ting  let  loose  the  reaction  of  the  India-rubber  spring  closes  tiie 
ftliatters.  When  the  shutters  are  large,  other  springs  are  applied, 
■0  M  to  preTent  them  opening  when  out  of  the  camera. 

2nd.  in  adapting  a  similar  arrangement  to  that  of  the  1st  part 
<3f  the  invention,  to  the  camera  itself^  immediately  behind  the  lens. 
The  cord  from  this  second  pair  of  shutters  may  be  attached  by  a 
liook  to  the  ring  of  the  larger  shutters  above  mentioned,  and  thus 
both  pair  of  shutters  opened  at  once,  or  they  may  act  indepen- 
dently  of  the  frame  shutters.  "  The  object  of  this  second  pair  of 
^'  shutters  is  to  keep  the  lens  covered  until  the  first  pair  is  at 
"  least  three  quarters  opened." 

When  an  instantaneous  picture  is  required,  a  steel  plate  with  a 
circohur  aperture  is  used  instead  of  the  second  pair  of  shutters. 
To  allow  the  aperture  to  be  suddenly  and  momentarily  projected 
behind  the  lens,  a  thread  attached  to  the  steel  slide  is  acted  on  by 
ui India-rubber  tube.  A  bolt  of  steel  or  "trigger"  retains  the 
<>psqiie  part  of  the  slide  behind  the  lens  until  the  picture  is 
leqnired  to  be  taken.  When  the  "  trigger  "  is  pressed,  the  slide  is 
immediately  projected  behind  the  lens,  thus  instantly  admitting 
lend  shutting  off  the  light  in  consequence  of  the  India-rubber  tube 
hong  free  to  act  A  magnet  may  be  placed  so  as  to  accelerate 
tk  movement  of  the  slide. 
[Printed,  7d.] 

A-D.  1856,  July  12.— N"  1651. 

A.VERY,  John  (o  communication  from  Madame  Millot).—"  An 

improved  '  plate-holder '  for  photographic  and  other  purposes." 

The  Specification  and  Drawings  describe  and  show  an  apparatus 

possessing  the  general  appearance  and  many  of  the  characteristics 

^  an  ordinaiy  pistol.    The  part  corresponding  to  the  barrel  is  a 

**  rod  of  wood  or  other  suitable  material "  fixed  to  the  stock  or 

^umdle,  over  which  "rod  "  a  moveable  tube  or  "hollow  rod  "  fits. 

**  Both  rods  are  provided  with  jaws  or  clamps  "  "  cut  aslant  or 

**  hdQowed  on  the  parts  opposite  to  each  other."    By  sliding  the 

*'  hollow  rod  "  upon  the  other,  the  jaws  can  be  set  at  any  distance 

«pvt  to  suit  plates  of  various  sizes.    Tlie  jaw  upon  the ''  move- 

F  2 
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"  able  rod ''  is  fixed ;  that  upon  the  stock  slides  in  a  groove  i 
is  provided  with  a  suitable  spring  and  trigger. 

The  trigger  being  fixed  to  the  jaw  on  the  stock,  by  pressing 
trigger,  the  action  of  the  spring  is  neutralized,  and  the  plate  i 
either  be  fixed  in  the  apparatus  or  removed  therefrom.  Whe 
plate  is  required  to  be  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  collodion 
solution,  this  apparatus  enables  the  operation  to  be  perfoir 
easily  and  readily,  owing  to  the  freedom  of  motion  permitted 
the  position  of  the  handle. 

When  large  plates  are  to  be  operated  upon,  a  metal  point 
the  end  of  the  "  moveable  rod,"  "  stuck  either  in  the  wall  oz 
'<  door,"  gives  the  necessary  support  to  the  plate. 

The  spring  attached  to  the  moveable  jaw  may  be  of  caoutchoi 
or  a  magnet  may  be  used  instead  of  a  spring. 

[Printed,  lOd.] 

A.D.  1866,  July  26.— N<»  1782. 

COOKE,  George  Colleton.  —  "Improvements  in  stei 
'*  scopes." 

This  invention  consists  : — 

1st.  In  "the  application  to  stereoscopes  of  conical,  "or  pj 
"  midal,  or  trumpet-mouth  tubes  for  the  eye  pieces,  in  place 
"  the  ordinary  cylindrical  tubes  usually  employed  for  this  p 
"  pose." 

2nd.  In  "the  adaptation  to  the  eye  pieces  of  stereoscopes 
"  additional  moveable  lenses  of  various  kinds."  "  These  lei 
"  may  be  colored  or  plain,"  and  "  are  moved  into  and  6ut 
"  use  by  means  of  small  levers  projecting  through  the  sidei 
"  the  box ;"  "  colored  glasses  may  be  adapted  to  the  instrum 
"  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner."  When  it  is  desired  to  magi 
the  picture,  the  additional  lenses  should  be  placed  about  I 
way  between  the  picture  and  the  eye  pieces.  If  magniffi 
lenses  of  short  focal  distance  are  placed  immediately  under  ' 
ordinary  lenses,  the  picture  is  placed  on  a  shelf  about  midv 
between  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  the  eye  pieces. 

3rd.  In  "  the  adaptation  to  stereoscopes,  immediately  above 
**  apace  occupied  by  the  picture,  of  a  double  ^  passe-partout,' 
"  firame>  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  uniformity  of  size  in 
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"  pictazes,  as  well  as  to  prevent  any  light  from  being  reflected 
"  from  their  margin  and  confusing  the  eye." 
p'kfakted.lOEt.] 

A,D.  1856,  August  19.— N**  1935. 

SUTTOX,  Edwin. — {Provisional  Protection  only.)  The  inventor 
states : — "  My  invention  of  an  improved  '  construction  of  stereo- 
**  *  scope,'  has  for  its  object,  firstly,  the  constructing  and  so  com- 
**  bining  the  various  parts  of  which  the  stereoscope  is  commonly 
*'  composed,  that  it  may  bo  easily  compressed  into  a  small  case, 
"  &  thereby  rendered  more  conveniently  portable  than  the  usual 
"  rigid  form  stereoscope. 

"  Secondly,  it  is  made  to  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the 

''  most  improved  rigid  stereoscope  by  the  construction  &  appli- 

'•  cation  of  entirely  newly  formed  hinges  &  spring.      These 

*  hinges  I  fix  to  the  bottom  of  the  folding  ends  that  support  the 

^'  top  that  carries  the  lenses  or  eye  pieces.    The  centre  pivots  or 

'*  axles  of  the  hinges  I  make  so  as  to  work  in  holes  in  the  sides 

"  of  the  case,  into  which  the  instrument  is  compressed ;  upon 

**  these  axles  I  fix  a  piece  of  metal  with  angular  hinges.     I  also 

"  attach  to  the  inside  of  the  case  a  flat  steel  spring,  made  in  such 

'*  a  manner  as  to  be  always  kept  in  tension  by  the  angular  edges 

'*  of  one  hinge  at  each  end,  and  as  the  flat  edge  of  the  spring 

"  presses  against  the  hinges,  it  will  always  have  a  tendency  to  find 

"  a  flat  baring,  &  consequently  will  firmly  keep  the  parts  of 

"  the  instrument  in  position  when  in  use  &  at  rest." 

[Printed,  3d.] 

A.D.  1856,  August  23.— N^  1965. 

BENOIST,  Philippe.— (Prorwionai  Protection  only.)    "  An  im- 
**  provement  in  the  construction  of  sterioscopes." 

•*  This  invention  is  to  combine  the  effects  of  the  *  fenakisticope '  " 
[phenakistoscope  ?]  *'  and  the  sterioscope ;  the  former  gives  move- 
"  menl  to  the  figures,  but  no  relief;  the  latter  relief,  but  no  move- 
"  meni.  The  animated  sterioscope  tmites  the  two  results  in  one 
"  instrument.  The  '  animated  sterioscope '  is  contained  in  a  box 
"  scarcely  larger  than  the  ordinary  sterioscope,  but  in  doubling  the 
*'  pictures  of  the  sterioscope  it  preserves  the  relief  of  that  instru- 
"  ment,  and  adds  the  movements  of  the   '  fenakisticope/     The 
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"  fi;^ures  in  the  aniniated  stcrioscope  arc,  as  in  the  two  instruments 
•*  abr)ve  mentioned,  obtained  in  the  desired  j)ositioi\,  and  they  arc 
"  seen  alternately  without  visible  disj)lacement  in  the  substitution. 
'*  To  obtain  this  eflPect  they  are  placed  one  upon  the  other, 
•'  so  that  they  may  be  seen  alternately,  the  one  without  the  other, 
**  by  the  following  means: — The  two  sterioscopic  ])icture8  are 
"  placed  at  right  angles,  the  plain  of  the  one  being  perpendicalar 
*•  to  the  plain  of  the  other.  A  grooved  glass  cuts  the  angle  in  two, 
**  and  consequently  places  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  between 
''  the  glass  and  each  figure,  llie  motion  which  is  given  to  the 
"  glass  by  a  spring  at  the  side  of  the  instrument  displaoes  it 
**  without  altering  its  inclination,  so  as  not  to  change  the  angles 
''  which  it  makes  with  each  pictiu'c.  As  the  glass  is  only  tnma- 
*'  parent  in  those  parts  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  effect^ 
'*  it  shews  alternately  the  two  figures,  the  one  by  reflectioii,  the 
**  other  by  refraction." 
[Printeil,  Zd.} 


A.D.  1856,  August  26.— N»  1983. 

PERRY,  John. — Tliis  invention  relates  to  the  obtaimnent  c^-j 
photographic  positive  pictures  from  negatives  previously  obtain^^ 
on  glass  or  other  suitable  material,  the  said  positive  pictures  beirx^ 
"  absolutely  permanent  and  insensible  to  the  action  of  solar  lights  ^" 

l^e  paper  to  be  used  is  floated  on  a  solution  of  chromate    c^ 
ammonium'  or  bi-chromate  of  potash,  dried,  impressed  with     a 
positive  picture,  washed,  dipped  in  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of 
iron^  washed  again,  and  treated  with  a  solution  of  gallic  or  pyro^ 
gallic  acid  or  of  tannin. 

In  this  i)roce8S  other  combinations  of  chromium  may  be 
employed,  and  if  chromate  of  iron  is  used,  the  picture  is  ready  fir 
the  appUcation  of  the  gallic  acid,  without  the  use  of  any  other  sstt 
of  chromic  acid  or  of  iron,  thus  simplifying  the  process. 

Soluble  salts  of  silver,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  cadmium,  antimony, 
nickel,  or  bismuth,  with  or  without  ammonia,  may  be  used, 
''  pre\nous  to  the  application  of  the  chromium,"  to  produce  depth, 
of  colour. 

Instead  of  using  protosulphate  of  iron  to  develope  the  picture^ 
other  salts  of  iron  may  be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  the  salts  dT 
silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  cadmium,  antimony,  nickel,  or' 
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liisinath  may  be  employed  at  the  same  stage  of  the  process.  The 
>al^  of  iron  may  be  employed,  combined  with  ammonia,  without 
the  duomhnn,  bat  in  conjunction  with  the  subsequent  use  of 
^idlieacid. 

T&  produce  colour  and  improve  the  general  effect,  cyanogen 
md  other  analogous  articles  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  gallic  add. 

If  paper  is  used  for  this  invention,  its  surface  may  be  prepared 
with  gelatine  prior  to  other  treatment. 
[PHnted,  4d.] 

A.D.  1856,  September  L— N°  2029. 
MORRIS,  Richard  Hill. — **  Certain  improvements  in  photo- 
*  gnphy  by  the  use  of  collodion  in  a  dry  condition,  and  for 
"  ft  means  of  transferring  photographic  films." 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  sensitiveness  and  porosity  of 

Collodion  films  are  destroyed  by  dessication,  but  by  the  following 

P»t)ce8s  pictures  may  be  produced  "on  perfectly  dry  and  hard 

collodion  films: — Having  produced  in  the  film  the  sensitive 

**   iodide  of  silver,"  the  film  is  immersed  '*  in  a  solution  of  gum 

anbic,  or  of  dextrine,  starch,  gelatine,  albumen,  gum  tragar 

canth,  vegetable  mucilagesj  caseine,  gluten,  or  other  such  like 

substances,"  that  will  by  "  occupying  the  pores  of  the  collodion 

**  film,  prevent  its  condensation  on  drying,  and  retain  it  in  a 

*  sensitiTe  and  pervious  state ;"  *'  the  films  are  then  dried  and  are 

fct^y  for  exposure  to  light,  or  may  be  kept  for  any  convenient 

'  length  of  time  and  used  as  desired." 

To  transfer  photographic  films  from  glass  plates  to  elastic  plates 

*f  gelatine,  the  following  process  is  used ; — "  A  strong  solution 

of  gelatine  is  poured  over  the  film  and  permitted  to  dry ;  when 

dry  it  is  coated  with  plain  collodion,  and  may   be  readily 

'*    0trtpped  from  the  glass,  and  then  possesses  the  advantages  of 

**    elasticity,  compactness,  lightness,  and  freedom  from  breakage. 

**   This  mode  of  transfer  is  applicable  to  photographic  films  in 

**   general" 

DPrintedl,8dL] 

A.D,  1856,  September  5.— N*  2064. 
^ANCER,  John  Benjamin.—**  Improvements  in  photographic 
"  ^^mcnM,  and  in  the  apparatus  connected  therewith." 
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1st.  To  adjust  the  focus  of  binocular  stereoscopic  camerw, 
a  rack  or  chain  movement  is  used ;  one  extremity  of  the  nek  or 
chain  is  fixed  to  the  camera  box,  the  other  to  the  tHiding  pieee 
canying  the  lenses.  When  a  chain  is  used,  a  fluted  spindle 
terminated  by  an  exterior  milled  head,  produces  the  neoessiiy 
motion;  and  if  a  rack  is  employed,  it  is  worked  by  means  oi 
a  pinion. 

2nd.  The  application  of  a  fixed  or  permanent  level  "  to  ctinau 
*'  in  general."  The  Drawings  show  an  ordinary  spirit  lc?d 
mounted  on  the  top  of  the  camera  box. 

3rd.  "  The  use  of  revolving  or  sliding  diaphragms  or  plstei 
*'  pierced  with  apertures  of  various  areas,  which  may  at  pletson 
"  be  brought  into  use."  The  lenses  are  attached  to  the  ftont  of 
the  camera  by  flanges,  and  project  into  the  camera;  the  flanga 
carry  the  perforated  discs  by  means  of  centre  pins.  The  discs  sr 
turned  upon  the  centre  pins  until  the  required  apertures  IR 
opposite  those  of  the  flanges,  and  are  held  in  the  required 
position  by  means  of  springs  fixed  to  the  camera  box,  which  take 
into  indentations  on  the  discs.  To  shut  off  the  light  from  the 
lenses  of  binocular  cameras,  a  plate  is  mounted  upon  a  centre  pin 
situated  between  the  two  lenses ;  by  the  turning  of  the  plate  the 
two  apertures  are  closed  at  the  same  time. 

4th.  "  A  method  of  altering  the  level  of  the  lenses  of  binoculir 
**  cameras."  The  lenses  are  mounted  upon  a  piece  capable  of 
sliding  in  vertical  guides ;  to  this  piece  is  attached  a  central  nut, 
within  which  is  a  vertical  screw;  by  turning  the  milled  head  (rf 
the  screw  the  lenses  may  be  raised  or  lowered  as  required. 

5th.  Apparatus  whereby  "  a  number  of  prepared  plates  or  other 
*'  sensitive  surfaces"  may  be  successively  exposed  to  light,  with- 
out the  aid  of   a  dark    room   or   other    similar    contrivance. 
According  to  one  method,  the  camera  box  is  supported  on  the  top 
of  a  box,  within  which  slides  another  box  containing  the  sensitiTS 
plates,  separated  by  suitable  compartments.     The   plates  sie 
mounted  in  frames,  which  are  (by  rack  and  pinion  motion) 
successively  brought  under  an  aperture  in  the  camera  box ;  a  rod, 
situated  in  or  near  the  focal  plane  of  the  lenses,  ii  moyeaUe 
vertically,  so  as  to  raise  the  plates  through  the  said  apatue 
into  the  proper  position  in  the  camera  for  receiving  the  iinaffe« 
When  a  plate  has  had  the  image  impressed  upon  it,  it  is  reatond 
to  the  dark  box  by  depressing  the  rod ;  the  rod  is  then  detached 
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iinii  the  plate,  the  box  moved  so  that  the  next  compartment  is 
ndet  the  aperture,  and  another  plate  impressed  and  restored  to 
fte  box  in  like  manner.  The  lid  of  the  plate  box  is  kept  away 
horn  the  aperture  in  the  camera  box  by  a  screw,  which  is  undone, 
ioaflow  the  lid  to  be  closed,  when  the  box  of  impressed  plates  is 
icmored  from  the  camera. 

The  box  may  be  on  either  side  or  at  the  top  of  the  camera, 
imtead  of  underneath.  According  to  another  modification,  the 
box  may  be  stationary,  and  the  vertical  rod  moveable  to  the  places 
of  the  respective  plates.  The  plate  box  may  be  detached  from  the 
amm,  and  the  dark  frame  may  be  adljustable  to  it,  so  as  to  take 
oot  or  restore  a  plate  without  exposing  the  said  plate  to  light ;  for 
this  purpose  the  lid  of  the  box  is  made  more  than  double 
the  length  of  the  box,  with  an  aperture  in  the  middle,  and  a 
lunged  shutter  prevents  the  light  from  entering  the  dark  frame. 
[Printed,  lid.] 


A.D.  1856,  September  5.— N^  20 


o 


JQHNSTOX,  John. — "  Improvements  in  photographic  plates." 
This  invention  "consists  in  substituting  in  lieu  of  plates  of 
'*  glass,  as  commonly  employed  for  taking  photographic  portraits 
*•  upon,  thin  plates  of  metal,  for  example,  sheet  iron,  one  side  or 
"•  surface  of  which  is  coated  with  black  japan,  such  said  japanned 
"  surface  being  intended  to  receive  the  collodion  coating,  in  the 
**  manner  usually  practised  of  coating  plates  of  glass ;  the  said 
**  japanned  metal  plates  possessing  this  advantage,  that  whereas 
"  for  positive  pictures  on  glass  the  back  of  the  picture  requires 
^'  to  be  covered  with  black  varnish  to  throw  up  the  shadows,  by 
'  this  invention,  when  the  image  or  picture  is  developed  the  japan 
'  background  is  at  once  exposed  to  view ;  moreover,  the  aforesaid 
*  metal  plates  may  be  afterwards  easily  cut  to  any  desired  shape." 
CPrinted.  3J.] 

A.D.  1856,  September  8.— N°  2092. 
^ABATIER,  BoNiFACB.— This  invention  relates  to  the  instru- 
nents  used  in  photographic  manipulations. 

This  invention  consists  in  making  the  plates  used  for  photo- 
^phic  purposes  with  "tenons,"  for  holding  them  in  the  various 
ipeintions  they  undergo.  The  Drawings  show  a  glass  plate  to  which 
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tl'cse  '•  tc■non^i  *'  are  a(la])ted,  either  !>y  bcinu'  cut  originally  in  that 
shu]»e  ]»y  means  of  a  dianionil,  l)y  custin;^.  or  by  nliixinLr  by  means 
of  marine  ^lue  ;  the  *'  ttnon  "  is  represented  as  a  square  projection 
in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  shortest  sides  of  the  rectangular  plate, 
lliis  tenoned  j)latc  is  fitted  for  application  to  the  various  instil- 
ments by  a  strip  of  glass,  (the  width  of  the  t^noiis^  and  rather 
longer  than  the  total  width  of  the  plat«  and  tenons,)  which  is 
affixed  to  the  back  of  the  plate  (by  means  of  silver  wedges)  so 
not  to  touch  any  ])art  of  the  plate  itself. 

To  clean  the  j^lass  plates. — For  the  rough  cleaning  a  Baron  Gros' 
instrument  is  used,  to  the  ends  of  the  plate  of  which  are  attadie^. 
"  metal   tenons"  and  clamp  screws.     When  manipulating,  tfa^ 
plate  of  this  instniment  is  attached  to  a  table  by  a  damp  an«J 
screw.    For  j^iving  the  finishing  polish  to  the  glass,  an  instriimeot 
is  em])loyed  consisting  of  two  cheeks,  one  of  which  slides  in    ^ 
dovetailed  groove  attached  to  the  other,  and  is  made  to  darop  the 
piece  of  glass  at  the  back  of  the  plate  hy  means  of  a  screw.    The    |f 
tops  of  the  cheeks  arc  flat,  to  serve  *'as  a  table  for  the  tenoned 
'•  glass  plate  to  rest  upon." 

A  plate  frame  fitting  into  an  ordinary  camera  is  described  aod 
shown,  having  recesses  for  the  reception  of  the  tenons  of  the 
glass  plate,  llie  back  of  this  frame  has  a  recess  for  the  receptjon 
of  the  strip  of  glass  at  the  back  of  the  plate,  and  is  fieiBtened  to  the 
frame  by  means  of  hooks  and  eyes. 

An  instrument  for  holding  the  strij)  of  glass  whilst  the  plate  ii 
being  detached  therefrom,  consists  of  a  stand  having  fork-ihiped 
pieces  projecting  up\\'ards  that  carry  recesses  and  wins  for  tbit 
pur])osc. 

An  instrument  for  holding  the  glass  plate  whilst  developing  the 
image,  consists  of  a  slide  provided  \«nth  a  handle  underneath  nd 
carrying  a  fixed  and  moveable  cheek.  By  suitably  piMfing  md 
fixing  the  moveable  cheek  the  glass  can  be  securely  held. 

A  glass  bath  for  containing  the  sensitizing  solution  is  adapted 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  tenoned  plates,  by  ha^nng  twp  pro- 
jections from  the  bottom  of  the  bath  on  which  the  tenons  zeit 
The  solution  should  not  be  higher  than  the  top  of  these  pro- 
jections. 

In  a  pressure  frame  adapted  to  the  tenoned  plates^  a  frame  with 
recesses  for  the  tenons  and  an  Indlarrubber  strip  placed  round  the 
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edge  for  the  plate  to  rest  on,  is  placed  in  the  pressure  frame  and 
olmates  tiie  necessity  for  usinjir  very  thick  glass. 

In  an  instrument  employed  in  the  albumen  and  chloride  of 
gold  processes,  a  plate  is  connected  with  a  stand  by  means  of  rods 
prooee£ng  from  its  opposite  sides  to  a  common  stem ;  a  spint 
kmp  can  thus  be  placed  under  the  plate,  and  the  photographic 
piste  is  secured  to  the  plate  by  means  of  cramps. 

In  an  iodizing  frame  the  tenoned  plate  is  surrounded  with 
suitably  shaped  pieces  of  glass,  to  prevent  evaporation  by  making 
m  sir-tight  joint. 
[nniited.7tf.] 

A.D.  1856,  September  16.— N*  2254. 

IJlXGLOIS,  Claude. — "This  invention  consists  in  a  method 
"  of  ananging  photographic  cameras  so  that  the  operator  can 
"  adjust  the  focus  from  the  front,  or  that  side  next  the  person  or 
'*  olject  to  be  taken,  and  also  so  that  the  moveable  frame  for 
'*  containing  the  prepared  glass  or  other  material  for  receiving  the 
**  image  may  also  be  used  for  ascertaining  the  correct  focus." 
On  one  side  of  the  camera  folding  doors  are  hinged  to  the  front 
and  back,  and  close  together  in  the  middle.  The  door  hinged  to 
the  front  of  the  camera  is  inclined  to  the  front  45^  when  closed ; 
it  also  has  an  aperture  which  senses  for  focussing  and  for  opening 
the  front  door  of  the  slide.  The  plate  frame  "  has  a  hinged  door 
"  at  the  front  and  at  the  back,  one  fnr  introducing  the  plate  and 
"  the  other  to  be  opened  for  exposing  it ;"  it  is  mounted  on  a 
centre  round  which  it  can  be  turned  half  round ;  upon  the  frame 
being  placed  in  the  camera,  the  image  is  focussed  upon  the  door 
at  the  back  of  the  slide — ^made  white  for  that  purpose ;  the  slide 
then  being  turned  half  round,  the  plate  is  exposed  by  the  opening 
of  the  front  door,  the  operator's  hand  being  introduced  through 
a  slee\'e  for  that  purpose.  "  Screw  feet "  enable  the  camera  to  be 
adjusted  to  any  required  inclination. 

**  This  inyention  also  consists  in  backing  photographic  pictures 
**  with  plaster  of  Paris."  A  positive  collodion  picture  (printed  by 
the  light  of  a  lamp)  is  backed  with  plaster  of  Paris  in  the  following 
tpMigiAT : — The  plaster  is  poured  on  the  collodion  surface  and  a 
piece  of  miuKn  is  applied  over  the  plaster,  this  operation  being 
vepeated  until  the  required  thickness  is  obtained.  If  it  be  required 
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to  remove  the  glass  from  the  picture,  the  glass  plate  is  fir&t  coat<?(J 
with  gum,  aufl  when  the  picture  has  been  printed  and  backed, 
the  ffum  is  dissolved  by  warm  water,  thus  leaving  the  picture  on 
the  plaster ;  the  resulting  shining  appearance  of  the  picture  ia 
^emo^'ed  by  ether.    The  plaster  may  be  saturated  with  wax,  when 
coloring  is  to  be  applied,  and  it  may  be  cemented  to  metal,  &c.,  to 
strengthen  it. 
[Printed,  4d.] 

A.D.  1856,  October  23.— N**  2486. 

JOHNS,  George  Edward. — ^The  title  of  this  invention  Ib^ 
''  The  application  and  adaptation  of  an  optical  or  stereoAcopiG^ 
*'  arrangement  in  the  manu£Eu;ture  of  boxes ;"  it  consists  in  com-- *- 
bining  an  optical  or  stereoscopic  apparatus  with  ornamental  anS 
other  boxes,  "capable  of  such  an  arrangement,  whether  8ud^ 
*'  boxes  be  manufactured  of  paper,  wood,  or  any  other  material  oiH 
"  materials." 

The  stereoscopic  tubes  and  glasses  are  fixed  to  the  front  of  thr-^ 
box ;  "  the  object  or  photographic  \4ews  "  are  placed  against  "  th^ 
"  inner  back  of  the  box,"  the  box  being  empty  when  used  fczz 
stereoscopic  or  optical  purposes. 

"  It  will  be  seen,  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  turn  any  box  wi^S 
*'  this  arrangement  into  a  complete  stereoscope,  will  be  to  adiL.^ 
"  the  focuses  of  the  sterescopic  lenses  to  the  proper  viewat>j 
"  distances  from  the  views  to  be  placed  against"  "the  ioK^ei 
"  back  of  the  box,  and  the  ttibes  to  the  necessaiy  width  apart^  bo 
"  that  both  eyes  of  a  spectator  may,  at  the  same  time,  throui^ 
**  the  tubes,  see  the  object  in  the  box." 

"The  stereoscopic  lenses  may  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  hox 
"  to  which  it  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  a£^  the  same." 
[Printed,  3d.] 

A.D.  1856,  November  3.— N«  2681. 

SCOTT,    Ebbnezer    Erskine.  —  "Improvements   in  steno- 
"  scopes." 

This  invention  consists  in  "the  use  of  eye  pieces  composed  of 
"  two  magnifying  lenses,  either  entire  or  modified,"  "  placed  lo 
"  tViat  their  centres  are  at  a  greater  distance  apart  than  the  eyes 
"  of  the  observer,  the  said  distance  being  either  fixed  or  capBl)le 
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'  of  acljostmeiii^  so  as  to  produce  the  maximum  of  pleasant  effect 

"  in  the  use  of  the  instniment/' 

The  double  eye  piece  is  so  airanged  ''that  the  rays  from  the 
"  two  pictozes  come  to  the  eye  as  if  they  radiated  from  a  point  of 
"  medium  distance,  such  as  that  at  wldch  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
"  looking  at  natural  objects,  the  e£Pect  being  "  "  that  the  eyes  of 
'  the  observer  instantly  form  the  combined  picture  without  the 
'  slightest  pain  to  the  eyes,  and  the  reality  of  the  view  is  conse* 

quently  much  more  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind,  and  the 

pleasing  illusion  much  increased." 

The  lenses  may  be  made  achromatic  with  the  plain  surface  next 
be  e3re,  and  in  all  cases  the  chromatic  and  spherical  aberrations 
xe  greatly  reduced. 

An  instrument  is  shown  in  the  Drawings  in  which  a  diaphragm 
snables  each  eye  to  view  only  one  picture ;  the  picture  is  adjustable 
bfj  means  of  a  screw,  to  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision,  and 
aidtably  placed  diaphragms  shut  off  all  extraneous  light,  thus  per- 
mitting only  the  view  to  be  seen.  The  box  is  mounted  on  a 
stand,  and  is  capable  of  adjustment  by  a  sliding  rod  and  pinching 

rew. 
[Printed.  Td.] 


A.D.  1856,  November  6.— N<»  2614. 

^LLEY,  William  Hknry.  — "  Improvements   in    obtaining 

*  photographic  impressions  or  pictures  of  microscopic  objects." 
This  invention  consists  in  obtaining  the  above-mentioned  im- 

nessions  "  by  the  combined  use  of  the  microscope,  the  camera 

*  ludda,  or  other  suitable  reflector  or  reflectors,  and  the  camera 

*  obscura." 

"  The  metallic  cap  by  which  the  eye  piece  of  the  microscope  is 
^*  usually  surmounted  "  is  removed,  and  "the  four-sided  reflecting 
^'  glass  prism  known  as  the  camera  lucida,  or  any  other  suitable 
"  and  analogous  reflector  or  reflectora,"  is  or  are  placed  upon  or 
near  the  eye  piece  so  as  to  produce  an  image  of  the  object  of 
which  an  impression  is  to  be  obtained.  "  The  tube  or  body  of 
"  the  instrument  having  been  brought  into  a  horizontal  position, 
"  an  inverted  camera  obscura,  or  darkened  box,  is  placed  over 
"  the  said  prism,"  it  (the  camera)  being  so  connected  with  the 
nucroscope  tube  as  to  exclude  light.     Upon  the  object  being 
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properly  placed  before  the  object  glass  of  the  miarosoope,  an  image 
of  the  said  object  will  be  formed  by  reflection  from  the  prism  or 
other  reflector  upon  a  prepared  plate  or  8urfiK»  prcfioosly  intro- 
duced into  the  camera.  After  the  prepared  surface  has  tins  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  it  is  removed  from  the  tamen,  and 
subjected  to  the  usual  processes  of  developing  and  fixings. 
[Printed.  3d.] 

A.D.  1856,  November  26.— N<»  2806. 

PALMER,  Henry  Eastman. — "  This  invention  consists  in  a 
'*  method  of  arranging  photographic  cameras  and  apparatvs  si^ 
*'  that  the  plate  may  be  rendered  sensitive  and  the  pictine  da^ 
"  velo]>ed  and  fixed  within  the  chamber  of  the  camera.** 

The  camera  chamber  contains  the  following   appaorstuv: — ^^ 
'*  bag  or  well,  of  flexible  waterproof  material,  for  holding  a  vess^^ 
*'  containing  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,"  fixed  undemea.'^li 
the  plate  frame.    A  tank,  also  under  the  camera,  and  nearer  -to 
the  lens  end,  containing  water  heated  by  a  lamp ;   the  lamp    is 
used  to  heat  the  chamber  in  cold  weather.    The  waste  pan,  un^^r 
the  camera  near  to  the  plate  end.     A  cold  water  reservoir,    of 
flexible  water])roof  material,  at  the  back  and  upper  part  of  tlie 
camera,  with  a  flexible  tube  and  stojjcock ;  this  reservoir  suppL'es 
water  to  the  interior  of  the  chamber,  to  the  hot-water  tank,  and  to 
a  condenser  that  is  close  by  the  hot-water  tank  and  in  which  the 
steam  produced  in  the  hot-water  tank  is  condensed.  Manipulating 
sleeves,    attached  either  to  the  back  or  sides  of  the  camcn. 
Two  eye  pieces,  and  a  small  window  glazed  with  yelknr  glan,  to 
enable  the  photographer  to  see  his  operations.    The  plate  frame; 
this  can  be  slid  to  and  from  the  lens  by  means  of  a  rack^  and  cia 
also  be  placed  in  an  inclined  position.    The  frame,  containing  liie 
lens,  attached  to  the  camera  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  capable  of 
adjustment  by  means  of  a  set  screw.    Vessels  containing  the 
developing  and  fixing  solutions,  suspended  from  the  rods  thik 
support  the  top  of  the  camera  and  the  cold  water  reservoir. 

The  sides  of  the  chamber  are  made  of  waterproof  &hfic,  n^ 
ported  by  rods  set  upon  the  ordinary  tripod. 

Tlie  cap  of  the  lens  is  a  disc  with  a  hinge. 
[Printed,  7dw] 
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A.D.  1856,  November  29.— N°  2832. 

HARM£K,  Eichjlrd. — "  Improvements  in  stereoscopic  pictures." 
The  inventor  states :  —  **  Mj  invention  relates  to  colouring 
**  stereoscopic  pictures^  that  is,  pictures  to  be  viewed  in  the 
*'  stereoscope  produced  bj  the  camera  or  any  other  means*  the 
"  same  being  printed  on  paper  chemically  prepared  by  ^he 
"  agency  of  light  or  otherwise,  as  usual. 

"  In  pictures  viewed  in  the  stereoscope  two  similar  pictures 
**  are  introduced  to  |>roduce  one  view,  which  t>vo  pictiu^s  hereto- 
"  fore  have  been  exactly  similar  in  every  particular  in  colour  and 
**  outline;,  or  as  nearly  so  as  may  be,  whereas  according  to  my 
"  invention,  I  produce  and  use  two  pictures  in  the  ordinary  way, 
"similar  in  outline  but  different  in  colour.    For  example,  one 
**  picture  may  be  coloured  emerald  green  and  carmine,  and  the  cor- 
"  responding  picture  used  therewith  may  be  coloured  blue  and 
**  nolet,  which  colours  when  viewed  in  the  stereoscope  blend  with 
"  each  other,  and  greatly  enhance  the  effect  produced.    Any  other 
"  colours  may  be  used,  and  if  selected  and  used  with  judgment 
**  produce  beautiful  effects  in  such  pictures.** 
The  colouxB  are  applied  by  hand. 
Printed,  fci] 

A.D.  1856,  December  3.— N*»  28/1. 

^HEETHAM,  James  Kinder. — "  Improvements  in  the  i^pli- 
**  cation  of  photographic  pictures  to  metal  and  other  surfaces, 
^  and  in  rendering  the  same  applicable  as  printing  surfaces.*' 

Ist.  Obtuning  designs  upon  copper  which  may  be  used  for 

ornamental  purposes,  "  or  upon  which  the  engraver  may  work  by 

*'  any  of  the  usual  methods."     A  varnish  composed  of  shellac 

disserved  in  a  solution  of  borax  is  applied  to  a  collodion  photo- 

,^^ph ;  "  when  this  is  dry,  a  piece  of  paper  painted  with  the  same 

'*  materials  is  applied  wet,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  dry,  after 

**  which  the  plate  is  placed  in  cold  water,  and  the  £Qm  will  then 

^'  separate  from  the  glass.'*    This  film  is  placed  upon  a  sheet  of 

copper  tixat  has  been  coated  with  mercury,  the  reduced  silver  of 

the  photograph  transferred  to  the  mercury  by  rubbing  or  pressure, 

and  the  film  separated  from  the  metallic  surface  by  heat    A 

variation  of  this  process  consists  in  removing  the  film  with  its 

picture  from  the  glass  by  means  of  a  solution  of  gutta  percha  in 
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benzole,  applying  it  (the  film  with  its  picture)  ''to  the  mercu- 
"  rialized  metallic  smfiice/'  and  removing  the  film  only  from  the 
metallic  surface  by  dissolving  it  in  methylated  chloroform;  "the 
"  mercury  may  then  be  driven  off  by  heat  if  desired."  It  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  "  the  picture  is  not  caused  to  adhere  to  the 
"  metallic  surface  by  any  glutinous  substance,"  "  but  is  connected 
*'  thereto  by  the  mercury,  after  the  ordinary  manner  of  gilding." 

2nd.  Printing  surfaces  are  obtained  firom  photographs  by 
etching  the  silver  picture,  obtained  according  to  the  method  set 
forth  in  the  Ist  improvement,  so  as  to  leave  one  portion  of  the 
surface  in  relief.    The  etching  fluid  may  be  nitric  acid. 

3rd.  Producing  lithographs  by  transferring  the  aforesaid  silver 
picture  on  to  a  surhce  of  copper  electro-deposited  upon  a  stone* 
The  "  bare  copper "  is  then  dissolved  away,  the  stone  run  oven 
with  an  inking  roller,  and  the  metal  picture  removed,  ''leaving  a 
"  clear  surface  of  stone  for  the  light  portions.**  "  This  operatic 
"  may  be  reversed." 
[Printed,  3d.] 

A.D.  1856,  December  S.—N"  2887. 
KLOEN,  William,  and  JONES,  Daniel.— (ProrMtoiw/  Prote"^ 
Hon  only.)    "  An  improvement  or  improvements  in  photography     — 

This  invention  *'  consists  in  substituting  the  materials,  here^R^] 
"  after  enumerated,  in  place  of  glass,  for  taking  the  photograpV::]/^ 
"  pictures  upon,  called  positive  collodion  pictures.    When  glas^»  ^ 
"  used  for  the  said  ])ictures,  the  said  glass  requires  to  be  blackeKic^ 
"  at  the  back  if  colorless,  and  when,  to  avoid  this  trouble,  bl&cjt 
"  glass  is  employed,  the  brittleness,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
"  objections  to  the  use  of  glass  is  unremedied." 

This  invention  "  consists  in  the  use  of  materials  which  present  i^ 
"  black  surface,  which  are  not  brittle,  and  which  have  such  «k 
"  chemical  composition  as  not  to  act  prejudicially  on  the  material  ^» 
"  employed  in  taking  the  picture."    The  mat^ial  preficned  "\^^ 
"  papier  mkch4,  and  the  various  compositions  and  materials  wfaict:^^ 
"  are  or  may  be  used  as  substitutes  for  papier  m&ch^  vask  w^^ 
"  plates  of  metal,  wood,  or  other  substance  covered  with 
"  varnish  or  japan  with  which  papier  m&chd  is  usually  covered 
"  The  plates  on  which  the  pictures  have  been  taken  msf 
"  applied  to  trays  and  such  other  articles  as  are  or  may  be  made 
'*  of  papier  m£U;he." 
[Printed.  3d.] 
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A.D.  1856,  December  9.— N^  2914. 

BROWNING,  JoniJ, —{Provisional  Protection  only.)  "  Improve- 
"  ments  in  stereotcopes." 

This  invention  **  consists  in  wholly  or  partially  coating  the  ex- 
"  terior  of  the  instrument  with  glass,  either  silvered,  painted, 
"  etched,  stained,  engraved,  or  otherwise  ornamented,  and  in  the 
"  employment  of  colored  screens  of  glass  to  intercept  the  light 
"  transmitted  directly  through  glass  or  other  transparent  slides, 
'*  or  reflected  upon  paper  or  other  opaque  slides,  thereby  produc- 
"  ing  effects  upon  the  pictures,  when  viewed  with  the  improved 
"  stereoscope,  resembling  those  produced  by  what  are  known 
*'  as  Claude  Lorrain  glasses."  When  the  improved  stereoscope  is 
used  with  transparent  slides,  pieces  of  coloured  glass,  of  any 
Tequired  tint,  are  placed  "  in  a  groove  at  the  bottom  of  the  instru- 
**  ment  underneath  the  slide  containing  the  picture  or  other 
'*  object.  When  opaque  slides  are  used,  the  colored  glass 
"  screens  arc  slid  into  a  groove  in  front  of  the  instrument,  over 
"  the  usual  aperture  made  for  that  purpose." 

"  The  bottom  portion  of  the  front  of  the  instrument  being 
**  composed  of  glass,"  the  door  and  reflector  at  present  in  use 
may  be  dispensed  with,  or  coloured  reflectors  of  metal  or  glass  may 
1)6  employed  as  may  be  required.  When  transparent  slides  are 
examined,  an  opaque  glass  closes  *'  the  aperture  in  front  of  th^ 
"  instrument;"  this  opaque  glass  "can  be  concealed  within  the 
"  instrument  when  opaque  objects  are  viewed." 

CPrinted.8d.] 

A.D.  1856,  December  19.— N<»  3009. 

MASSI,  Charles. — {Provisional  Protection  only.)  "This  inven- 
**  tion  has  for  its  object  improvements  in  apparatus  for  mounting 
•*  cameras.  For  these  purposes,  when  two  cameras  are  used  to 
"  take  two  pictures  at  the  same  time  and  at  an  angle  to  each  other 
"  for  stereoscopic  purposes,  the  two  cameras  are  placed  on  a  suit- 
"  able  surfiEtce  or  stand,  through  which  are  two  parallel  slits  or 
'*  openings  for  the  passage  of  two  pairs  of  studs  or  upright  pro- 
**  jections,  which  are  fixed  to  two  bars,  one  pair  to  each  bar.  The 
"  two  studs  or  uprights  of  each  bar  are  at  a  distance  apart  frvm 
**  each  other,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  two  parallel  slits  in  the 
No.  20.  o 
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**  BurfSace  above.  The  two  cameras  are  each  placed  on  to  the 
**  two  stems  or  uprights  of  one  of  the  bars,  hj  which  means,  so 
*'  long  as  the  two  bars  are  parallel  to  each  other,  the  camens  will 
"  be  parallel,  but  when  the  bars  are  made  to  incline  to  each  other, 
*'  a  similar  inclination  is  given  to  the  two  cameras.  The  two 
''  bars  are  actuated  hj  means  of  two  screw  shafts  or  axes,  each 
"  having  a  right  handed  screw  at  one  end,  and  a  left  handed  screw  at 
*'  the  other  end.  The  two  bars  have  each  two  screw  nuts  attached 
"  thereto,  through  which  the  two  screw  shafts  or  axes  paas,  and 
*'  they  actuate  the  two  cameras  in  such  mann^,  that  if  both  the 
*'  screw  shafts  or  axes  are  simultaneously  turned,  the  camezas 
"  approach  to  or  recede  from  each  other  according  to  the  direo- 
"  tions  in  which  the  screw  shafts  or  axes  are  turned.  And  when 
*'  only  one  of  the  screw  shafts  or  axes  is  turned,  or  when  one  is 
'*  turned  in  excess  of  the  other,  the  cameras  are  made  to  incline  to 
'*  each  other  to  the  extent  desired.  By  these  means  two  pictures 
"  may  be  more  conveniently  and  more  correctly  taken  at  the 
"  same  time  than  heretofore." 
[Printed,  3c?.] 


1857.. 

A.D.  1857,  January  l.~N°  11. 
PHILLIPS,  William    Henry.  —  "Improvements  on 
"  scopes.*' 

"  The  frame  or  case  of  a  stereoscope  is  made  in  two  parts, 
"  hinged  or  connected  together  at  or  near  the  base  of  each  in  such 
**  manner  that  the  eye  pieces  may  be  brought  to  or  moved  from 
"  each  other  with  greater  facility  than  heretofore  to  acconunodatte 
"  for  different  sights.  The  movement  of  the  two  parts  zm^  be 
"  accomplished  by  hand  when  holding  a  stereoscope  to  the  eyes, 
^'  or  by  a  screw,  or  other  convenient  means.  The  lenses  and  eye- 
^'  pieces,  in  place  of  being  mounted  in  sUding  tubes,  as  hewtofiwe, 
"  are  each  mounted  on  a  tube,  produced  by  winding  a  pbte  or 
*'  strip  of  sheet  metal  or  other  suitable  material  spiral]^,  and  the 
"  elongating  or  contracting  of  such  tube  may  be  by  a  screw  or 
''  other  convenient  means.  In  order  to  give  a  better  finish  to  the 
"  picture,  it  is  arranged  to  be  seen  through  openings  of  anadher 
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^  photographie  picture,  repreaentiiig  a  frame  or  eurtain,  or  other 
*'  svitable  deTiee,  according  to  taste,  and  guch  aecond  pictures 
*^  ma/  be  either  fixed  or  moveable  in  respect  to  the  steceoscop^ 
'  and  also  in  respect  to  the  pictures  used  therewith.  When 
**  aeparatc  from  the  pictures  different  pictures  may  be  viewed 
**  tkreogb  the  (q>ening8  of  the  same  second  picture." 

The  Drawings  show  a  stereoscope  in  which  the  two  ports  above 
mentioBed  that  carry  the  eye  pieces  are  connected  to  the  two  ends 
of  the  base  by  a  flexible  material ;  a  hinge  joint  connects  the  two 
parts  together.  The  distance  betw^n  the  eye  pieces  is  regulated 
by  a  right  and  left  handed  screw.  The  elongation  or  contraction 
of  the  eye-piece  tubes  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  right  and  left 
banded  screw.  In  another  form  of  stereoscope  the  spiral  tube  is 
the  body  of  the  instrument,  and  carries  both  eye  pieces. 

CPrmted.W.3 

A.D.  1857,  January  20.— N^  168. 

QUIX,  RiCHABD. — {Provisional  Protection  only,)  "  This  inven- 
*'  tion  consists  of  improved  methods  of  arranging  stereoscopes. 
**  For  this  purpose  the  front  and  back  of  the  instrument,  which 
*'  are  rigid,  are  hinged  or  jointed  to  the  top  or  portion  containing 
*'  the  eye  pieces,  and  they  are  connected  together  at  the  sides  by 
**  flexible  gussets,  so  that  they  may  be  folded  down  parallel  to 
**  each  other  when  the  instrument  is  out  of  use.  To  the  back  of 
"  the  instrument  a  stiff  partition  is  hinged,  which  turns  up  so  as 
"  to  keep  the  front  and  back  at  a  suitable  distance  apart  when  the 
*'  instrument  is  set  up  for  use;  or  in  place  oi  a  central  partition 
**  the  instrument  may  have  two  stiff  sides  turning  up  in  a  similar 
*'  manner,  in  place  of  having  flexible  side  gussets,  as  previously 
"  mentioned. 

*•  In  the  front  of  the  instrument  is  a  reflector  of  the  ordinary 
"  deacriptioB,  which,  when  the  instrument  is  folded,  is  fastened  in 
"  its  (dace  by  the  same  dasp  as  that  which  holds  the  front  and 
**  WtV  together.  This  clasp  is  made  in  three  portions ;  one  fixed 
*^  to  the  back  of  the  instrument,  another  foldmg  over  the  edge, 
*'  aid  the  last  turning  down  on  the  front,  and  catching  over  a  pin 
"  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  reflector."  The  instrument,  when 
arranged  in  this  manner,  forms  a  box  capable  of  containing  a 
number  of  stereoscopic  pictures. 

g2 
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Another  anrangement  consists  in  using  a  Bti£P  bottom,  to  whieli 
the  firont  and  back  of  the  instniment  are  connected  by  a  flexible 
joint ;  the  top  of  the  instrument  being  connected  in  a  similar  waj 
to  the  front  and  back,  ''the  parts  of  the  front  and  of  the  back 
''  double  in  and  fold  one  over  the  other  when  the  instrument  is 
**  out  of  use.  A  central  partition  is  used  to  make  this  instnunait 
"  rigid  when  set  up." 

Folding  stereoscopes  may  be  made  with  a  stiff  front,  to  wluch 
the  top  and  bottom  are  jointed ;  the  back  and  sides  are  flexible. 
[Printed,  8d.] 

A.D.  1857,  January  22.— N«  191. 

MANDER,  Elisha,  and  MORGAN,  William.— (ProrMwrnaZ 
Protection  only.)  "  Improvements  in  the  manufEusture  of  photo- 
"  graphic,  jewellers',  and  other  cases  having  wood  or  papier  mich^ 
"  foundations,  and  where  raised,  regular,  or  irregular  forms  are 
"  required  in  such  cases,  and  the  machinery  for  carrying  out  such  _ 
*'  improvements,  parts  of  which  are  applicable  to  other  purposes^ 
**  where  sawing  or  shaping  is  required." 

The  improvements  relate  to  various  modes  of  "mitring"  tbe^ 
angles ;  holding  the  material  together ;  preventing  warping ;  com — 
bining  papier  mkchi,  millboard,  and  wood ;  forming  the  tops  an^= 
bottoms ;  and  **  the  employment  of  composition  or  glue,  or  marine 
"  glue  ^th  sawdust,  in  hot  moulds  to  form  cases." 

The  saw  of  the  sawing  machine  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  45^  to 
the  table,  and  traverses  *'  by  suitable  contrivances,  the  material 
"  being  held  stationaiy  in  guides,  or  the  saw  may  be  stfttionaay 
"  and  the  material  moving  against  it. 

''The  shaping  of  the  various  portions  of  cases  is  performed  by  a 
'*  machine,  having  two  lathe  heads  geared  together  and  aoanged 
"  either  side  by  side  or  facing  each  other,  one  having  an  anange- 
''  ment  for  holding  the  material  to  be  cut,  and  the  other  a  maondril 
"  corresponding  with  or  the  reverse  of  the  form  required,  the 
"  cutter  running  in  a  rocking  shaft  or  spring  slide  placed  on  a 
''  slide  passing  before  or  between  such  heads ;  or  a  single  head 
"  may  be  used,  the  maundril  being  placed  on  the  spindle  of  the 
"  said  head ;  or  the  action  may  be  reversed,  the  head  may  be  made 
"  to  rock  instead  of  the  cutter." 
[Printed,  8(1.3 
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A.D.  1857.  February  4.— N°  321. 

LEWIS,  Edward,  and  BOHM,  Gideon.— (Prormona/  ProUc- 
^  only.)  The  title  of  this  invention  is,  "Improvements  in 
"  printing  in  colours,  called  an  improved  photo-galvanographic 
'*  chromographic  process." 

The  inventors  state : — "  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  use 
''  pkfees  or  impressions  from  plates  prepared  by  a  process  called 
*'  Xhe  photo-galvanographic  process,  in  the  art  of  colour  printing  or 

chromography.  The  first  named  process,  which  forms  the 
Subject  of  Letters  Patent  granted  to  M.  Pretsch,  consists  in  the 
;|)eculiar  adaptation  of  the  photographic  process  to  the  produc- 
^on  of  printing  plates  in  copper  and  other  metals.  Now,  our 
invention  consists  of  the  use  of  these  plates  or  impressions  as  a 

basis,  outline,  or  groimdwork  for  pictures  printed  in  colours  on 

wood,  stone,  metal,  or  other  substance." 

[Printed,  8d.] 


A.D.  1857,  February  9.— N»  374. 

*^AYLOR,  Thomas  John.— (Prowiona/  Protection  only.)    The 
^itle  of  this  invention  is,  ''An  improved  construction  of  stereo* 
-••  scope." 

The  inventor  states : — "  This  invention  relates  to  the  application 
^  to  stereoscopes  of  a  reflecting  surface,  which  will  enable  opaque 
'*  photographic  pictures  to  be  viewed  with  greater  ease,  and  seen 
**  with  greater  clearness  than  where  the  ordinary  construction  of 
**  stereoscope  is  employed.  For  this  purpose,  I  apply  to  the  imder 
'*  Burfiace  of  the  hinged  door  of  the  stereoscope  a  plane  or  concave 
"  mirror,  (preferring  the  use  of  silvered  glass,)  and  the  door  thua 
'*  provided  I  set  at  any  required  angle  \rith  respect  to  the  plane  of 
"  the  photographic  pictures,  by  means  of  a  quadrant,  arc,  or  other 
"  suitable  contrivance,  in  order  that  the  reflecting  surface  may 
"  receive  the  light  and  transmit  it  to  the  surface  of  the  double 
"  picture.  Or,  I  apply  to  the  stereoscope  a  fixed  surface  or  screen, 
**  instead  of  a  movable  one,  provided  with  a  plane  or  concave 
*•  reflector. 

"  By  this  arrangement  not  only  will  the  picture  be  more  clearly 
*'  seen  than  heretofore,  but  the  spectator  when  using  the  stereo- 
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*'  scope  will  not  require  to  stoop  in  order  to  permit  the  njn  of 
"  light  to  strike  directly  upon  the  picture.*' 


[Printed,  3d.] 

A.D.  1857,  February  18.— N»  478. 

MOULE,  John. — This  invention  consists  of  "  improved  appa- 
"  ratus  to  be  used  for  burning  pyrotechnic  compositiona  or  pse- 
**  parations/'  and  "  relates  to  a  means  of  burning  any  of  the 
"  chemical  compounds  that  are  usually  employed  for  produdng 
'*  various  colored  lights,  such  as  are  required  for  theatrical  per- 
"  formances ;  some  of  which  chemical  compounds  will,  however, 
"  produce  lights  of  such  a  quality  as  will  admit  of  their  beings 
*'  used  for  photographic  purposes." 

In  one  apparatus,  a  wide  shallow  vessel  containing  sand,  is 
provided  for  the  reception  of  the  pyrotechnic  composition ;  this 
vessel  is  placed  within  a  glass  cylinder  or  other  suitably  shaped 
case  with  openings  at  the  bottom  *'  to  admit  air  in  vertical  oohxmns 
**  all  round  the  burning  composition,"  and  a  moveable  cap  con- 
nected with  a  flue  or  chimney.  A  hinged  door  enables  access  to 
be  obtained  to  the  interior  of  the  glass  case. 

In  another  apparatus,  the  pyrotechnic  composition  is  ooafauned 
in  a  tube  *'  up  which  it  is  pressed  or  forced  hj  means  of  a  eoiled 
"  spring,"  "  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  in  which  candles  are 
**  pressed  up  in  candle  lamps."  The  charged  tube  is  fixed  in  a 
case  similar  to  that  of  the  apparatus  first  described ;  it  has  a  knife 
attached  to  a  lever  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  charge  into 
several  parts. 

The  effect  of  either  of  these  apparatus  is  to  carry  off  the  i 
vapours  or  gases  from  the  burning  composition,  and  ihua  ] 
annoyance  to  bystanders. 

The  glass  surrounding  the  burning  composition  may  becoloiired 
so  as  to  render  the  hght  '*  useful  for  photographic  pnrpons." 
[Printed,  9d.] 

A.D.  1857,  February  20.— N»  501. 

GLOVER,  Joseph,  and  BOLD,  John,  the  younger.— ^Th«  tHIe 
of  this  invention  is,  "  Improvements  consisting  of  extended  usee 
*'  oi  photography  as  applied  to  dials,  tablets,  and  pictmes.** 
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Eiumelled  glass,  metals,  or  other  suitable  mineral  substances 
are  operated  upon  in  the  following  manner : — ^The  surface  of  the 
material  is  first  washed  with  fluoric  acid  to  destroy  the  gloss,  and 
then  with  water.  The  material  thus  prepared  is  ready  to  receive 
the  collodion  or  other  sensitive  substance,  and  to  be  subjected  to 
the  ordinary  photographic  operations  of  receiving  the  image,  and 
developing  and  fixing  the  same.  '^Translucent  or  transparent 
"  tablets  and  dials  may  be  taken  on  glass  or  other  transparent, 
**  semi-transparent,  or  opaque  substances  by  the  above  process. 
"  By  thus  preparing  the  enamelled  or  other  surface,  pictures  or 
**  subjects  printed  thereon  are  rendered  capable  of  receiving  water 
"  colors,  oil  colors,  dry  colors,  and  varnish  colors." 

[Printed.  3d.] 

A,D.  1857,  April  9.~N«  1005. 

PURNELL,  Joseph.  —  {Provisional  Protection  only.)  "  Im- 
*'  provementB  in  apparatus  for  taking  photographic  pictures." 

An  apparatus  is  described  in  which  ''the  photographic  surface 
*'  is  rendered  sensitive  within  the  camera."  A  clamp,  suspended 
fay  a  rod  passing  through  the  top  of  the  camera,  presses  against 
the  two  edges  of  the  plate  by  means  of  two  jaws,  llie  prepared 
plate  having  been  placed  in  the  clamp,  is  lowered  by  means  of 
the  Tod  into  an  exciting  bath  "  let  into  the  bottom  of  the  camera." 
When  it  has  remained  in  the  exciting  bath  a  sufficient  time,  "  it  is 
"  in  tiie  same  vay  raised  out  of  it»  and  the  picture  is  taken  while 
^  it  is  still  held  by  the  clamp ;  afterwards  the  hand  of  the  operator 
"  is  introducedthrough  a  sleeve  into  the  interior  of  the  camera, 
"  and  the  plate  is  removed  from  the  clamp  and  placed  in  a  drawer 
**  it  the  bottom  of  the  camera,  which  is  then  closed  by  a  slide, 
"  and  the  drawer  is  removed  for  the  developing  operation  to  be 
•*  effected."  To  develope  the  picture  a  cover  fits  on  the  top  of 
the  drawer ;  "  this  cover  is  furnished  with  eye-pieces,  glazed  with 
yellow  glass,"  "  the  bottom  of  the  drawer  is  also  made  of  ydlow 
*'  glass ;"  the  picture  is  developed  by  pouring  the  requisite  solu- 
tion over  the  plate,  then  water  is  poured  over  the  plate  "  through 
"  a  trapped  hole  in  the  side  of  the  cover,  and  it  is  allowed  to 
*'  run  out  by  a  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  drawer.  The  pictuie 
*'  is  fixed  in  the  ordinary  manner." 

For  taking   stereoscopic  pictures  the   lens  of  the  camera  is 
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mounted  on  a  slide,  and  in  taking  the  two  pictures  is  puahed 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other  of  the  camera.  A  moveable 
partition  prevents  the  light  falling  on  one  side  of  the  plate  while 
the  picture  is  being  taken  on  the  other  side.  To  move  the  camera 
suitably  in  order  to  take  the  second  picture,  it  has  a  rectilinear 
motion  along  a  board,  and  an  angular  motion  by  turning  the 
board  on  its  centre. 
[Printed,  3d.] 

A.D.  1857,  May  4.— N«  1253. 

MOSELEY,  Thomas  Behby,  — {Provisional  Protectiak  only,) 
The  inventor  states : — "  This  invention  relates  to  a  particular 
'*  description  of  instrument  called  a  pneumatic  holder^  used  very 
'*  generaUy  in  photographic  manipulations,  and  the  improvement 
''  which  constitutes  this  invention  consists  in  constructing  the 
*'  same  in  the  following  manner,  that  is  to  say: — Instead  of 
"  simply  affixing  a  bell-shaped  piece  of  india-rubber  to  an  up- 
"  right  handle  and  exerting  pressure  direct  thereon,  I  affix  an 
**  annular  piece  of  wood  or  other  light  substance  to  one  end  of 
"  a  piece  of  wood  or  other  material  which  serves  as  a  handle. 
*'  Into  the  aforesaid  annular  piece  of  wood  I  place  a  bell-ahaped 
^'  piece  of  india-rubber,  and  connect  it  by  a  wire  to  one  end  of  a 
"  horizontal  lever,  the  fulcrum  of  which  is  a  pin  passing  through 
**  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  so  that  in  using  this  instrument 
"  the  operator  has  simply  to  place  the  india-rubber  surface  upon 
"  the  article  to  be  held  thereby,  and  by  forcing  down  the  aforesaid 
"  lever,  I  raise  the  bell-shaped  piece  of  india-rubber  within  the 
"  before-mentioned  annular  piece  of  wood,  thereby  producing  a 
"  partial  vacuum  therein  and  causing  the  india-rubber  to  adhere 
"  closely  to  the  surface,  which  it  is  desired  to  hold.  The  aforesaid 
"  lever  may  be  securely  held  in  this  position  by  a  sUding  link  or 
"  other  suitable  contrivance." 
[Printed,  3d.] 

A.D.  1857,  May  27.— N»  1511. 

NEWTON,  William  Edward  {a  communication), — "  An  im- 

"  proved  method  of  applying  photography  to  the  use  of  engravers." 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  "  to  produce  a  photographic 
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**  picture  upon  %  auxhoe  of  wood  that  shall  entirely  answer  the 
**  requirements  of  the  engraver;"  and  it  "  consists  in  producing 
"  a  8urfiu»  upon  the  block  by  rubbing  into  it  a  volatile  vamiih 
^  made  so  limpid  as  easily  to  soak  into  and  fill  the  pores  of  the 
**  woody  and  produce  a  smooth  and  polished  surface  without 
'^  leaving  a  pdlide  thereon  of  appreciable  thickness  to  obstruct 
"  the  operations  of  the  engraver." 

"  The  surface  of  an  ordinary  engraver's  block  is  smoothed  in 
**  the  costomary  manner  to  prepare  it  for  the  engraver's  use;  a 
**  mixture  is  then  made  of  alsphaltum  varnish,  ether,  and  lamp- 
"  black.  This  mixture  is  rubbed  into  the  surface  of  the  block 
"  with'  a  piece  of  buckskin  or  cloth,  two  or  three  thin  coatings 
"  being  applied  so  that  the  pores  may  be  thoroughly  filled,  but 
*'  no  pellicle  of  varnish  of  appreciable  thickness  \e£t  upon  the 
*'  surface.  An  even,  smooth,  and  polished  surface  is  thus  obtained, 
"  upon  which  to  take  the  photographic  picture ;  upon  this  surface 
**  the  collodion  is  poured  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  taking  pho- 
"  tographio  pictures ;  the  silver  bath  is  then  applied.  The  block 
**  is  then  exposed  in  the  camera  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  take 
*'  the  picture,"  and  it  is  then  subjected  to  a  developing  solution 
compounded  of  sulphate  of  iron,  acetic  acid,  water,  and  alcohol. 
The  picture  is  then  fixed  by  means  of  a  solution  of  "  cyanuret 
**  of  potassium,"  ''  and  the  block  is  to  be  washed  in  clear  water 
"  and  dried,  when  it  is  fit  for  the  engraver." 
CFriiited,s<i.3 


A.D.  1857,  June  2.— N»  1550. 

SHAW,  Charles. — {Provisi(mal  Protection  only.)  This  inven- 
tion is  entitled,  *'  A  new  or  improved  manufiEM;ture  of  matts  for 
'*  photographic  and  other  pictures." 

The  inventor  states : — "  My  said  invention  consists  in  manufiM>- 
**  turing  the  said  matts  of  card  or  paper,  plain  or  coloured,  and 
**  gilded  or  partially  gilded,  or  covered  with  a  metallic  coating. 
"  The  said  matts  may  be  cut  out  and  embossed  at  a  press,  or 
*'  manu&ctured  by  rolling,  or  by  pressure  otherwise  applied. 
**  Any  denred  ornamental  form  may  be  given  to  the  said  matta 
''  by  suitably  engraving  the  dies  or  tools  by  which  the  said  matts 
"  are  made.  Matts  made  of  gilded  or  plated  paper  or  card 
'*  aooording  to  my  invention  cannot  be  distinguished  when  con* 
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"  nected  with  a  photographic  or  other  miniatiire  from  matts  made 
'^  of  metal.  Matts  made  according  to  mj  invention  are  less  costly 
**  than  the  ordinary  metallic  matts.  Although  I  prefer  to  use 
*'  paper  or  card  in  carrying  my  invention  into  effect,  yet  ptfner 
"  mftch^,  or  other  composition  or  mixture  consisting  mainly  of 
*^  vegetable  fibre,  may  be  employed  with  the  same  or  neariy  iStae 
"  same  efiFect." 
[Printed,  8d.] 

A.D.  1857,  June  3.— N^  1558. 

CHAPPUIS,    Paul    Emii.e.— -{Provisional   Protection    only.) 
"  Improvements  in  stereoscopes." 

"This  invention    consists  of   the  use  of   metallic  or  other 
**  reflectors  in  or  on  stereoscopes,  for  the  purpose  of  inoeasing 
"  the  intensity  of  light  brought  to  bear  on  the  objects  ricwed 
**  through  that  apparatus." 
[Printed,  3c/.] 

A.D.  1857,  June  6.— N*>  1595. 

NOfi,  Henri  Joseph. — (Procisional  Protection  only,)   The  title 
of  this  invention  is,  *'  Improvements  in  portable  stereoscopes." 

The  inventor  states  : — "  In  constructing  portable  stereoscopes,  I 
**  form  each  end  piece  in  two  parts,  connected  by  a  folding  joint, 
"  and  over  the  eye  pjlasses  in  the  upper  piece  I  place  a  folding 
**  piece  or  jointed  lid.  The  bottom  of  the  instrument,  or  the  piece 
"  which  supports  the  pictures  to  be  viewed,  is  connected  to  the 
**  upper  portion  of  the  instrument  by  an  expanding  connecting 
**  piece,  or  bellows  joint,  so  that  the  distance  between  the  pictures 
"  and  the  eye  glasses  may  be  varied  by  means  of  adjusting  screws, 
"  or  otheri^dse,  to  suit  the  vision  of  the  person  using  the  instru- 
**  ment.  I  also  colour  the  reflecting  siuface  of  the  instrument 
"  variously,  to  produce  different  effects,  as  may  be  desirable.  I 
"  sometimes  aflix  the  bottom  of  the  instrument  to  a  case  or  port- 
**  foho,  which,  when  the  stereoscope  is  not  in  use,  may  be  folded 
"  over  it,  and  fastened  by  an  elastic  strap,  or  otherwise." 
[Printed,  3d.2 

A.D.  1857,  July  1.— N»  ia35. 
NEWTON,  William  Edward  {a  communication  firom  Charles 
N^re), — The  object  of  this  invention  "  is  to  reproduce  copies  of 
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*'  photognphic  images,  drawings,  and  prints,  bj  obtaining  from 

tfaem  bj  the  action  of  light  in  conjunction  with  the  emploj- 
*  ruent  of  chemical  and  galvanic  operations  engraved  plates, 
either  in  intaglio  or  in  relief,  upon  iron,  steel,  copper  and  its 
^Jlofs,  zinc,  silver,  tin,  aluminium,  gold,  and  other  metals ;  also 
't^  produce  damaskened  designs  formed  by  metals  of  various 
colors;  also  designs  formed  of  different  colors,  bj  means  of 
'TBeveral  engraved  plates,  registering  one  with  the  other;  also 

^designs  of  different  colors,  gold  and  platinum  upon  porcelain, 

earthenware,  stoneware,  &c. ;  also  enamel  or  '  nielle  *  work  and 

inlaid  work  upon  metals,  marble,  stone,  &c." 

The  photographs  employed  are  "  negative  reversed  proofs,  and 

ordiniuy  positive  and  negative  proofs." 

A  layer  of  organic  matter  is  spread  upon  a  plate  of  polished 

^^"^"ictal.     It  IS  essential  that  this  layer  is  sensitive  to  light,  and  can 

^^'i  the  same  time  act  as  a  varnish,  to  protect  the  metallic  surface 

"V:indemeath  from  the  action  of  acids.    The  sensitive  layer  is  then 

"^^cted  upon  by  light,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  effect  ultimately 

^o  be  produced,  and  the  parts  of  the  layer  that  have  not  been 

'Exposed  to  light  are  removed  by  a  suitable  solvent.    All  parts  of 

the  metal  that  have  been  laid  bare  by  the  solvent  are  then  coated 

with  a  less  oxidizable  metal  than  that  of  the  underneath  plate,  by 

meaxu  of  electric  force;   the  protecting  layer  is  removed;  the  . 

resiilt  is  a  **  heliographic  incrustation  "  of  a  different  metal  to  that 

forming  the  ground  of  the  picture.    The  plate  may  now  either  be 

oxidized  or  sulphurized,  to  obtain   a  colored  damaskene,  or  it 

may  be  engraved  by  inmiersion  in  acids,  or  in  electro-etching 

solutions ;  after  the  first  biting  in,  the  parts  in  relief  are  inked, 

and  the  biting  in  finished.    To  obtain  an  inhdd  design  from  an 

etched  plate,  the  parts  in  relief  are  protected  by  varnish,  and  the 

sunken  parts  are  filled  up  by  electro-deposited  metal. 

" '  Nielle '  work  is  obtained  by  filling  up  the  hollow  parts  with 
''  a  substance  which  will  melt  into  an  enamel  by  means  of  fire." 

Instead  of  etching  the  design  upon  the  plate,  an  electro-cast 
may  be  taken  from  it. 

If  a  layer  of  gelatine,  added  to  bichromate  of  potash,  has  had  a 
design  impressed  upon  it  by  means  of  a  "  reversed  negative,"  and 
has  been  acted  upon  by  a  solvent,  "  the  polished  metal  will  be  laid 
'*  ban  at  those  parts  which  correspond  to  the  light  parts  of  the 
''  design;"  these  polished  metal  portions  having  been  oovered 
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with  printing  ink,  and  the  gelatine  (and  metal  under  it)  having 
been  acted  upon  by  acid,  an  engraving  in  intaglio  or  in  relief  is 
obtained. 

Engraved  plates  in  intaglio  and  in  relief  may  also  be  obtained 
from  photographs,  &c.,  by  reducing  the  metal  "  in  the  parts  of  the 
'*  sensitive  layer  acted  upon  by  the  light,  when  this  layer  ccmaists  of 
"  a  salt  of  silver  or  any  other  metallic  salt  sensitive  to  light,'*  and 
depositing  copper  upon  the  metallized  design.  ''When  the 
"  deposit  is  considered  sufficient  it  may  be  detached." 

[Printed,  5d.] 

A.D.  1867,  July  2.— N°  1843. 

McCRAW,  William.— (Provisional  Protection  only.)  «  This 
"  invention  relates  to  certain  improved  processes  of  producing 
"  positive  photographic  images  or  pictures  on  white  or  light- 
"  tinted  substances,  either  vitreous,  animal,  or  vegetable." 

According  to  one  process,  a  slab  of  unglazed  porcelain  is  coated 
with  collodion,  excited  and  exposed  in  the  camera  in  the  usual 
way;  it  is  then  developed  by  a  weak  developing  solution,  and 
"  immediately  washed  before  any  visible  or  appreciable  effect  is 
"  produced."  After  a  momentiuy  exposure  to  light,  it  is  again 
treated  with  a  developing  fluid;  the  result  is  a  positive  photo- 
graph, "  with  the  right  and  left  reversed." 

According  to  another  process,  a  glass  negative  photograph 
is  ''placed  in  front  of  the  camera  at  a  suitable  distance  oiF,  with  a 
"  mirror  or  reflector  placed  behind  the  image  at  an  angle  of  about 
"  45  degrees,  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  the  microscopic  re- 
"  flector."  The  prepared  porcelain  slab  is  exposed  in  the  camera, 
and  the  image  developed,  fixed,  and  washed  in  the  usual  manner. 
A  clear  and  well-defined  positive  and  direct  photograph  is  the 
result;  this  may  be  treated  with  chloride  of  gold  solution  to 
heighten  the  effect,  dried,  and  varnished,  also  coloured,  if  re- 
quired. 

By  either  of  these  processes  positive  photographs  may  be  pro- 
duced "  on  porcelain,  china,  ivory,  bone,  mother-o'-i)earl,  white 
"  enamel,  white  or  opal  glass,  and  other  surfaces,  which,  l^ 
"  reason  of  the  inequalities  of  their  surfaces,  or  the  rigid  nature 
"  of  the  materials,  are  rendered  unfit  for  receiving  photographic 
"  images  from  negative  photographs  in  the  ordinary  way.** 
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Stereoscopic  slides  on  white  or  opal  glass  can  be  produced  by 
either  of  the  above-mentioned  processes. 
{Printed,  8<f.] 

A.D.  1857,  July  7.— N**  1883. 

Bl^RARD^  Peter  Hippolyte  Gustave. — "  Improvements  in 
'*  manu£M;turing  azotic  cotton  or  pyroxile  for  photographic  and 
'*  other  purposes." 

The  cotton  used  for  this  process  ''is  that  obtained  from  the 
''  shearing  of  swan  skins  (tontisse  de  molleton)."  Two  glass 
bottles  are  taken;  a  certain  proportion  of  concentrated  sul* 
phuric  acid  and  "  powdered  azotate  of  potash  "  is  placed  in  one 
bottle^  the  bottle  closed  at  once  with  its  stopper,  and  shaken ;  the 
liquid  is  then  poured  into  the  other  bottle  containing  the  shearings 
of  cotton,  and  the  bottle  closed  directly.  "  The  mixture  forms  a 
**  thick  paste,  which  is  shaken  several  times/'  and  the  operation 
is  completed  in  from  six  to  ten  minutes.  The  product  is  then 
washed  by  pouring  filtered  water  into  the  bottle,  pouring  the 
whole  into  a  large  glazed  earthen  vessel  containing  filtered  water, 
draining  off  the  superincumbent  liquid  by  means  of  a  stopcock, 
and  pouring  in  firesh*  water  and  so  on  until  the  liquid  no  longer 
acts  on  litmus  paper.  The  cotton  is  then  dried  '*  by  means  of  an 
"  apparatus  rotating  quickly  (une  essorense); "  "  the  drying  is 
"  then  completed  in  a  chamber  heated  by  steam  pipes." 

"In  order  to  obtain  a  greater  solubility,  ensure  its  preservation, 
"  and  avoid  the  causes  of  spontaneous  alteration  and  the  danger 
'*  attending  removals,  the  azotic  cotton  is  dissolved  either  in  ether 
"  or  in  the  usual  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol ;  it  is  then  left  to 
**  settle,  and  the  solution  being  drawn  off  is  evaporated  by  means 
**  of  a  still  so  as  to  collect  the  ether  which  distils  over." 

The  collodion  thus  obtained  "is  dry,  diaphanous,  entirely 
"  soluble  in  ether  and  in  alcoholic  mixtures,  and  is  ready  for  use 
**  either  for  surgical  or  for  photographic  and  other  operations." 
[Printed,  Sd.3 

A.D.  1857,  July  7.— N*  1884. 

BISRARD,  Peter  Hippolyte  Gustave. — "Improvements  in 
"  manufacturing  and  applying  concentrated  collodion,"  ap- 
plicable to  the  collodion  used  for  photographic  purposes. 
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"  Coneentrated  collodion  *'  is  economically  prepared,  **  dtber  b 
*'  dissolving  the  azotic  cotton  in  a  ^I'arin  state,  or  by  conceiitratiu 
"  the  solution,  in  wliich  case  sixty  per  cent,  at  least  of  the  eih( 
"  used  can  be  recovered,  'llie  modus  operandi  consists  in  dit 
**  solving  the  azotic  cotton  with  the  assistance  of  heat  in 
"  common  distilling  apparatus,  composed  either  of  a  metallic,  g^aw 
"  or  earthen  vessel,  heated  by  means  of  a  water  bath,  and  pK 
"  vided  with  a  worm  as  usual,  which  worm  is  cooled  by  ool 
*'  water."  llie  distillation  is  continued  "  until  the  collodion 
*'  concentrated  to  the  required  degree  for  the  preparation  1 
"  which  it  is  intended  to  be  applied."  The  quantity  of  ether  dL 
tilled  and  condensed,  as  sho^vn  in  a  graduated  vessel,  is  an  in 
dication  of  the  amount  of  concentration. 

The  collodion,  thus  manu&ctured,  can  be  made  to  jidd  aheel 
as  thin  as  the  thinnest  paper,  as  well  as  plates  as  thidL  as  stoi 
leather.  In  this  process,  instead  of  the  cotton  remuning  seven 
days  in  cold  ether,  to  effect  its  solution,  the  solution  of  the  cotko 
is  almost  instantaneous. 

To  prepare  a  coloured  oollodion,  the  colouring  material  (gmn 
with  castor  oil)  is  added  to  the  distilling  vessel,  and  the  distillstk 
carried  on  as  far  as  necessary. 
[Printed.  8d.] 

A.D.  1857,  July  28.— N»  2058. 

BAXTER,  Edward  William. — "  An  improved  mode  of  pr 
"  paring  glass  labels,  advertizing  tablets,  and  ornamental  derio 
"  upon  glass,"  in  which  photographic  processes  are  used. 

To  copy  the  device  in  gold  or  silver. — ^That  part  of  the  waA 
of  the  glass  which  is  to  recei^ne  the  device  is  coated  with  wei 
isinglass  size,  and  overlaid  vvith  gold  or  silver  leaf.  The  aiet 
leaf  is  then  backed  with,  a  varnish  composed  of  **  aspfaaUom 
dissolved  in  turpentine,  which  will  become  insoluble  when  expos< 
to  the  action  of  light.  A  negative  design,  made  upon  a  trau 
parent  medium,  either  by  the  aid  of  photography  or  by  paintii 
or  printing,  is  then  applied  to  the  sensitive  surface  and  exposed 
the  action  of  light,  thus  fixing  the  parts  left  uncovered  by  ti 
negative.  The  negative  is  then  remo%'ed,  the  unfixed  portions 
the  varnish  dissolved  o£P  by  means  of  turpentine,  and  ibe  snpc 
fluous  gold  or  lilFBr  wiped  away  by  metns  of  a  damp  jneoe 


^^^^^^^^H  t^H 
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cottonwool;  ''tiiere  will  remain  on  the  glass  a  perfect  counter- 
*'  part  of  the  device  contained  on  the  negative  plate.*' 

**  When  using  a  pigment  in  place  of  metal  leaf,  it  is  to  be  mixed 
**  with  resinous  varnish  or  gold  size^  and  laid  thinly  upon  the 
"  glass  surface,  and  when  dry  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  above- 
"  named  treatment.'* 

To  produce  devices  in  frosted  silver. — ^A  positive  design  is 
painted  or  printed  upon  a  sheet  of  transparent  paper.  The  glass 
is  coated  with  a  sensitive  varnish  as  above  described ;  the  sensitive 
aaz&ce  is  then  overlaid  with  the  positive  and  exposed  to  light. 
The  solnhle  parts  of  the  varnish  are  then  removed ;  the  exposed 
portion  of  the  glass  is  acted  upon  by  fluoric  acid,  and  the  orna- 
mented surface  of  the  glass  is  silvered  in  the  usual  way. 
[Printed.  4d.] 


A.D.  1857,  July  30.— N°  l>()78. 

BAUERRICHTER,  Henby,  and  GOTTGETREU,  Gustavus. 
— (Provisicmal  Protection  only.)  "The  improvements  relate  to 
**  adapting  stereoscopic  apparatus  so  as  to  obtain  simplicity  of 
•*  parts,  and  in  combining  therewith  a  box  or  case,  which,  whilst 
**  it  is  suitable  to  hold  such  stereoscopic  apparatus,  is  at  the  same 
*'  time  adapted  as  a  receptacle  for  handkerchiefs,  gloves,  stereo- 
''  scopic  slides,  or  other  articles. 

"  The  stereoscopic  lenses  are  supported  from  one  end  of  a  plat- 
**  fonn  or  frame,  the  other  end  of  which  is  provided  with  a  rest 
*'  for  the  pictures,  and  the  apparatus  thus  formed  fits  into  a  box 
•*  or  case  in  such  manner  as  not  to  interfere  (or  only  slightly  so) 
**  with  the  internal  form  of  the  box,  which  is  also  of  form  to 
"  xeoeive  the  stereoscope  without  interfering  with  its  other  uses ; 
"  the  front  or  other  side  of  the  box  or  case  being  cut  to  admit  of 
"  the  lenses  projecting  or  being  seen  even  when  the  box  is 
**  closed." 

The  stereoscope  and  box  is  also  formed  "  so  that  the  one  fits 
*'  into  and  for  the  time  when  not  in  use  forms  or  appears  to  form 
"  part  of  the  other  without  the  lenses  appearing  externally.  For 
"  this  purpose  the  part  of  the  stereoscope  carrying  the  lenses  and 
"  that  forming  the  support  for  the  picture  (either  or  both^of 
**  them)  fold  to  form  part  of  the  hollow  of  such  box  or  case 
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''  without  otherwise  interfering  with  the  internal  form  oi  the  box 
"  or  case,  and  its  adaptation  as  a  receptacle  for  handkerchiefi^ 
"  gloves,  stereoscopic  i^des,  or  other  articles." 
[Printed.  3d.] 

A.D.  1857,  September  1.— N"  2295. 

ELLIOTT,  Robinson. — "Improvements  in  photography,  by 
"  which  ^the  lensular  defects  of  the  present  processes  of  taking 
**  photographic  prints  are  avoided,  and  impressions  are  obtained 
*'  of  any  size."  "  The  lensular  defects  alluded  to  are  the  different 
"  ways  in  which  the  camera  represents  certain  colours;  blue,  for 
"  instance,  however  powerful  or  deep,  is  represented  as  white,  and 
"  red  as  black." 

To  attain  the  above-mentioned  objects  the  following  method 
of  copying  a  picture  is  pursued: — ^The  surface  of  a  piece  of 
good  glass  is  brushed  over  with  gum  water,  and  the  glass  is  fixed 
in  a  frame.  The  picture  is  placed  underneath  the  glass,  and  its 
outline  traced  on  the  coated  surface  of  the  glass  by  means  of 
"  a  fine  colored  point  of  chalk."  The  picture  is  then  removed, 
a  black  cloth  placed  in  lieu  thereof,  and  the  outline  on  the  glass 
is  painted  in  the  requisite  gradations  of  light  and  shade  by 
means  of  white  lead,  the  dark  background  forming  the  shades, 
and  the  white  lead  the  lights  of  the  picture  or  painting.  The 
painting  has  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper  placed  on  the  unpainted 
side,  and  the  whole  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  light  in  the 
ordinary  photographic  printing  frame.  The  photographic  copy 
thus  obtained  is  fixed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

If  the  copy  is  required  of  a  different  size  to  the  ori^nal*  the 
glass  punting  is  taken  from  an  outline  on  paper  of  the  desired 
size.    The  picture  may  be  an  original  one  on  the  glass  itself. 

In  taking  impressions  fi*om  lace.  Sec,  it  may  be  fixed  on  to  the 
glass  by  means  of  gelatine ;  the  sensitive  paper  is  placed  next  the 
lace  or  other  fabric. 
[Printed, «.] 

>  s  . 

A.D.  1857,  September  4.— N«  2312. 

GODET,  Prospbr  Bernabd.  —  {Provisianal  Protection  oa^.) 
The  title  of  this  invention  is,  "  Improvements  in  stereoscopes.*' 

The  inventor  states : — '*  Hitherto  the  stereoscope  and  the  pio— 
"  tniea  to  be  inserted  therein  for  view  formed  separate  parte.  IIjh 
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*'  invention  ccmsists  in  collecting  the  pictures  in  the  manner  as 
"  the  folioe  of  an  album  or  keepsake,  the  cover  of  which  latter 
"  nay  be  folded  up  so  as  to  form  a  box  open  at  both  ends.  In 
'*  one  pwt  of  this  cover  are  fixed  the  lenses,  so  that  each  picture 
"  nMjbe  placed  at  its  turn  in  the  visual  axis  of  the  lenses,  in  order 
"  to  be  leen  in  the  proper  stereoscopic  view." 

A.D.  1857,  September  4.— N«  2315. 

'^HjRJER,    Jacques    Alexander.  —  (Provisional   Protection 
^^y-)   This  invention  relates : — 
^^  1st.  "  To  a  new  means  of  reproducing  transparent  photographic 

'^presentations  or  pictures  on  other  substances  than  glass." 
f,  <»id.  "  To  the  application  of  such  pictures  or  representations  to 
stereoscopes." 

^*he  substances  alluded  to  in  the  1st  portion  of  the  invention  are 
^^latine,  gutta  percha  dissolved  in  chloroform,  in  benzine  or  its 
Solvents,  pharmaceutical  collodion  and  india-rubber  dissolved, 
locative  oils,  mucilagenous  substances,  starch,  or  other  amy- 
laceous substances,  such  as  arrow  root,  tapioca,  &c.,  soluble  or 
^fusible  resins,  galipot,  pounce,  white  or  yellow  wax,  either  in 
solution  or  in  fusion." 

The  process  is  as  follows : — **  A  Ught  coating  of  neuter  coUO" 
dion  "  is  spread  over  *'  a  smooth  and  transparent  surface," 
Xlowed  to  dry,  and  coated  with  albumen.  The  surface  is  sensi- 
^^•2ed  by  means  of  "  aceto-nitrate  of  silver,"  washed,  dried,  and 
^X^plied  on  to  a  glass  negative.  Exposure  to  light  then  takes 
place,  the  pictmre  is  developed  by  means  of  gallic  add  and  the 
v^tntte  of  silver,  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  coloured. 
A  solution  of  gelatine  is  then  poured  over  the  picture,  allowed  to 
^ly,  and  the  whole  detached  from  the  smooth  surfiEu;e  on  which  it 
^^^  been  placed.  The  picture  is  thus  protected  on  one  side  by  » 
*^^t  of  collodion,  and  on  the  other  by  a  coat  of  gelatine,  which 
^i^y  be  coloured.  Any  of  the  above-mentioned  materials,  either 
^^^Ij  or  in  combination,  may  be  employed  instead  of  gelatine. 

A  stereoscopic  picture  may  be  made  by  detaching  from  glass  a 
I^^ure  on  photographic  collodion  by  means  of  gelatine  or  gtttta 
P«tt5ha. 

I]Plrinted,adL] 
No.  20.  H 
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A.D.  1857,  S^tcmber  7.— N-  2332. 

LEWIS,  William,  and  LEWIS,  William  HBirirr.^Tbe  tide 
of  this  invention  is,  "  Improvements  in  pliteboIdeiB  or  fnmea  lor 
**  photographic  camerM." 

These  improvements  "relate  to  the  firames  Uiat  reeem  the  glass 
**  or  other  plate  on  which  photographic  and  similftr  pktiireB  are 
**  taken  in  cameras,"  and  consist : — 

Ist.  In  a  glass  receptacle  inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the  frame, 
80  as  to  retain  '*  any  chemicals  that  may  drip  from  the  plate.'' 
This  receptacle  is  in  the  form  oi  a  horizontal  bottle,  with  a  neck 
and  cork  or  stopper  at  one  end,  "  and  a  dishing  or  eoneave  upper 
'*  surface,  catching  drippings,  and  passing  the  nine  into  the 
"  receptacle  through  the  mouth  or  opening;"  nuU pnjections 
may  be  provided  on  this  receptacle,  against  which  the  dide  shuts 
down. 

2nd.  In  forming  the  corners  or  supports,  that  hold  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  of  solid  glass ;  these  fit  into  the  frame  by  means  c^ 
ribs  that  project  into  corresponding  grooves  formed  on  the  inside 
of  the  frame ;  they  are  fixed  by  means  of  putty. 

3rd.  In  a  '*  cut  off,"  made  of  a  bar  of  black  glass.  This  ar^ 
rangement  prevents  the  entry  of  the  light  into  the  frame  during 
the  withdrawal  of  the  slide.  When  the  slide  is  withdrawn,  the 
**  cut  off"  is  forced  by  a  spring  into  a  slight  groove,  ''so  as 
**  perfectly  to  exclude  the  light." 
[Printed,  ed.] 

A.D.  1957,  September  16.— N"  2396. 
GODET,  Prosper  Bernard.  — (PropwioiwiZ  Proteetiam  tmkf.) 
The  title  of  this  invention  is, ''  A  new  mode  of  illuatntiiig  litemj 
"  productions."  ' 

The  inventor  states : — *'  The  invention  consists  in  inustratiag 
**  literary  productions  by  means  of  photographic  stcreoacopic  piis 
"  tures  taken  from  groups  or  scenes  formed  by  living  figures  or 
*^  laymen,  dressed  arranged  and  combined  with  the  required  ao» 
"  cessories  according  to  the  narratives  described  in  the  book  or 
**  other  literary  production  to  be  illustrated,  and  from,  which  nar- 
*'  ratives  or  sceneries  the  said  photographic  stereoscopic  pictiurci 
**  may  thus  offer  a  perfect  natural  illustration,  coiresponding  with 
*'  the  ideas  of  the  author  of  the  book  or  other  literary  prodoctfeon; 
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**  thxu  for  instance,  I  intend  to  give  iUustntions  of  the  most 
'^  oonspicoous  scenes  of  liiing  or  bjgone  authors,  such  as  Shaks- 
''  peaie,  Dickins,  Lamartine,  historical  or  other  works,  and  even 
**  of  sacred  books,  such  as  the  H0I7  Bible,  prayer  books,  or  any 
^  other  suitable  literary  prodnctions  in  general." 
CPitiited,SdL] 

A.D.  1857,  September  22.— -N"  2459. 

NEWTON,  Alfred  Vincent  (a  communication  from  David  A. 
Woodward}. — "  Improvements  in  obtaining  photographic  pictmres." 
These  improvements  consist  in  "  adapting  to  the  photographing 
"  eamera  a  lens  and  reflector  in  rear  of  the  object  glass,  in  such 
"  manner  that  the  instrument  may  be  mode  to  answer  the  twofold 
**  purpose  of  a  camera  obscura  and  a  camera  lucida." 

By  means  of  this  apparatus  a  negative  is  taken  in  the  usual 

way.     For  this  purpose  the  ordinary  photographic  lenses  have  a 

rack  and  pinion  movement  for  focussing  the  object  on  to  the  place 

afterwards  ooenpied  by  the  sensitive  plate.     The  negative  thus 

produced  is  then  fixed  in  an  open  "  sheath  "  or  frame,  '*  and  placed 

**  in  the  instrument  in  the  same  position  as  before  so  that  the  light 

"  may  pass  through  it."    The  reflector  is  made  to  pass  through 

an  aperture  in  the  shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  and  by  means  of 

this  reflector  and  a  lens  at  the  back  of  the  camera  **  the  sun's  rays 

**  are  reflected  with  great  power  through  the  negative,  which  is 

"  focu'ssed  on  the  sensitized  paper  or  canvas  ;*'  the  open  frame 

containing  the  negative  is  mounted  in  a  box  which  slides  by  means 

of  rack  and  pinion  movement,  the  front  lenses  have  a  similar 

mode  of  adjustment,  and  by  these  motions  combined  the  image  is 

focossed  of  the  required  size. 

"  To  Rflect  a  positive  picture  for  tracing,  &c.,"  a  positive  picture 
is  placed  in  the  open  "  sheath  "  or  frame,  and  its  image  is  thrown 
on  to  the  canvas,  in  a  similar  way  to  that  used  in  throwing  the 
image  of  the  negative  picture  on  to  the  sensitive  surface,  as  de- 
scribed above. 
CMited.eii.] 

A.D.  1857,  September  28.— N*  2494. 
ftUlN,    RicnjLVLD,— {Provisional  Protection  only.)    "  Improve- 
"  ments  in  the  eonstraetion  of  cases  suitable  for  containing  pho- 
^  tograpMo  and  other  pictures." 

h2 
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These  cases  satisfy  the  three  following  requirements : — The  pic- 
ture maybe  enclosed  for  protection ;  the  picture  may,  when  placed 
on  a  table,  be  supported  by  the  case  in  an  inclined  position ;  the 
picture  may  be  hung  so  as  to  exhibit  the  picture  in  an  ordinaiy 
picture  frame.  The  picture  is  mounted  in  an  inner  frame,  which  is 
backed  with  leather  and  sennes  as  the  back  of  the  complete  case ; 
an  exterior  frume,  capable  of  turning  on  pins  attached  to  the 
inner  frame,  has  a  lid  of  the  ordinary  description  hinged  to  it. 

By  turning  the  picture  half  round  on  its  axes  within  tiie  exterior 
frame,  and  using  the  lid  as  a  strut,  the  picture  may  be  placed  on 
a  table  at  the  desired  inclination. 

To  hang  the  picture,  the  inner  frame  is  turned  half  roimd  and 
the  lid  is  closed  down  on  the  outer  frame. 

Another  way  of  constructing  cases  consists  of  mounting  the 
picture  in  a  frame  enclosed  at  the  back  and  pladng  this  within  a 
similar  frame.  "  There  is  a  strut  or  foot  hinged  to  the  outer  case 
**  to  support  it  in  an  inclined  position." 

If  the  lid  of  the  case  be  hinged  by  a  double  hinge  to  the  centre 
of  the  top  of  the  case,  it  will  serve  either  to  enclose  the  picture  or 
to  form  a  strut.  To  hang  the  picture  the  lid  is  turned  over  a^painst 
the  back  of  the  case. 

If  the  picture  is  mounted  in  a  frame  hinged  to  the  front  of  the 
ordinary  case,  a  spring  may  throw  it  up  into  an  inclined  poaition 
on  the  opening  of  the  case. 
[Printed.  8d.] 

A.D.  1857,  October  5.— x\«>  2651. 

BECKERS,  Louis  (a  communication), — (Provisional  Proiectum 
only.)  The  title  of  this  invention  is,  *'  Improvements  in  appara- 
''  tuses  for  exhibiting  daguerreotype,  photographic,  and  other 
'*  stereoscopic  views  and  pictures." 

The  inventor  states : — **  My  improvements  consist  in  anan^^ng 
"  inside  a  box,  case,  or  chamber  an  endless  belt  or  apron  having  a 
"  series  of  frumes  or  slides  to  receive  views  and  pictnrea  attached 
"  to  it,  in  such  manner  as  to  stand  perpendicular  to  its  face ;  b^ 
"  moving  the  belt  through  a  handle  outside  the  box,  the  picture^ 
"  are  presented  successively  in  a  vertical  or  other  suitable  poaitioi^  ^ 
"  opposite  to  magnifying  glasses  or  other  transparent  media»  c^rr 
'*  to  suitable  openings.    By  arranging  the  pictures  at  right  aag^^j^i 
"  to  the  face  d  the  endless  belt  or  chain,  a  larger  number  of  {^^ 
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*'  tares  may  be  contained  and  exhibited  in  a  box  or  case  of  a  given 
**  use  than  hj  the  arrangement  of  the  same  parallel  with  the  face 
**  of  the  belt,  as  is  usual  in  moving  panoramas.  I  secure  the 
"  pictures  in  the  slides  by  means  of  elastic  bands  and  notches 
**  formed  in  the  ends  of  the  grooved  portions  of  the  slides."  jf^y; 
[Printed,  8d.] 

A.D.  1857,  October  6.— N«  2560. 

BROOMAN,  Richard  Archibald  (a  communication  from  M. 
Gerella), — "  Improvements  in  apparatuses  for  taking  photographic 
*'  pictures.*' 

"This  invention  consists  in  a  method  of  taking  photographic 
'•  views  or  pictures  subtending  any  angle  up  to  360°  on  a  plane 
«  snrfece.'* 

*'To  effect  this,  the  object  glass,  together  with  the  whole  appa- 

*'  ratos,  is  made  to  turn  on  an  axis,  so  as  to  present  the  glass, 

"  paper,  plate,  or  other  sensitive  surfiice,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 

**  the  object  to  be  taken.    The  vertical  slide  or  sash  slides  hori- 

*'  sontally  into  the  dark  chamber  through  the  side  of  the  camera, 

'*  and  the  otject  glass,  instead  of  being  opposite  to  the  centre  of 

**  the  dark  chamber,  is  fitted  at  the  side  of  the  same.    The  camera 

**  is  fixed  to  a  board  which  rests  on  a  bed,  and  this  bed  is  caused 

•*  to  turn,  and  with  it  the  rest"  of  Jhlic  apparatus,  by  means  of 

**  suitable  gearing  at  the  will  of  the  operator.    The  moveable  sash 

"  which  receives  the  sensitive  surface  is  composed  of  two  distinct 

"  parts,  and  is  provided  with  a  grooved  shutter  hinged  at  one  end, 

*'  so  that  the  shutter  can  be  raised  when  the  sash  is  fixed  in  the 

"  firame,  and  returned  when  the  sensitive  surface  has  received  the 

"  image.    The  whole  is  caused  to  move  along  the  bed  by  means 

"  of  grooves  and  rollers  suitably  arranged.    In  the  dark  chamber, 

"  between  the  sash  frame  and  the  object  glass,  there  is  a  partition 

'*  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  dark  chamber,  provided  with 

<<  an  opening,  which  is  covered  by  a  diaphragm  or  card. 

"A  guide  curve  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  the  sen- 
**  aitixed  glass,  paper,  or  plate  such  a  motion  that  every  point  of 
"  the  picture  shall  remain  on  the  same  point  of  the  sensitized  sur- 
*'  hce  as  near  as  may  be  during  the  exposure  of  the  surface ;  this 
"  guide  curve  is  formed  of  hard  wood  or  other  suitable  material 
*'  to  ensure  accuracy.  In  some  cases  a  mirror  or  prism  is  used 
"  before  the  object  glass ;"  positive  pictures  are  thus  produced. 
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When  negative  proofs  are  required,  and  when  the  oljecfe  glass 
alone  is  used,  the  axis  of  rotation  is  placed  under  the  ohgeci  glass ; 
when  positive  pictures  are  required  and  a  mirror  is  ther^ore  used, 
the  axis  is  placed  at  a  distance  behind  the  plate  equal  to  the  fbeal 
distance.  The  relative  motion  of  the  plate,  in  the  former  caa^  is 
therefore  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  rotation  of  the  initru- 
ment,  but  in  the  latter  case  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  Drawings  show  an  apparatus  for  "  obtaining  pictures  sub- 
*'  tending  an  angle  of  100**."  The  modification  of  the  apparatus 
necessary  to  j)roduce  positive  pictures  by  the  aid  of  a  mirror  is 
also  shown. 

As  the  ])anoramic  views  produced,  upon  a  plane  surface  are  alJ 
distorted,  the  following  apparatus  is  devised  in  order  to  new  them 
free  from  distortion  or  deformity  : — ^Thc  picture  is  placed  in  a  case 
so  as  "to  asHunie  a  position  resembling  that  in  which  it  was 
**  taken."  I'he  case  is  semi-cylindrical,  and  "formed  with  two 
**  horizontal  semicircular  ends  connected  by  a  curved  vertical  side, 
''  its  radius  being  equal  to  the  focal  distance  of  the  object  glass 
**  with  which  the  picture  to  be  examined  was  produced."  TTie 
picture  is  viewed  by  means  of  a  moveable  lens  fitted  to  a  vertical 
pivot  in  the  axis  of  the  semi-cylindrical  case.  The  images  are 
thus  seen  "  as  they  appeared  when  transferred  to  the  sensitized 
*'  surface,  and  with  a  certain  increase  of  size  and  a  relation  be- 
''  tween  their  parts  somewhat  analagous  to  the  illusion  produced 
"  by  the  stereoscope." 
[PrintoU,  Is.  4J.] 

A.D.  1857,  October  8.— X«  2574. 

GRUBB,  Thomas. — '*  An  improved  photographic  lens." 

This  lens  may  be  either  used  alone  and  as  a  "  view  lens,"  or  in 
combination  with  other  lenses  of  similar  or  ordinaiy  construc- 
tion. The  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  construction  of  this 
lens  are  :— "  That  the  two  kinds  of  glass  of  which  it  is  formed 
"  occupy  inverted  places  in  the  compound,  and  that  the  internal 
'*  or  separating  cun^e  is  abo  inverted,"  and  much  deeper  in  the 
improved  lens  than  in  the  ordinary  or  existing  photogi^hic 
lenses. 

To  construct  the  improved  photographic  lens  : — 
Firstly,  a  crown  lens  of  suitable  focus  is  first  formed;  this  lens 
is  "  of  a  form  approxunating  to  that  known  as  plano-conroc ;  one 
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"  wuhet  is  g«nenllj5  by  preference,  made  s&ghtly  concave^  and 
**  the  loue  is  in  such  case  a  '  meniscus.' " 

Seoondly,  a  flint  lens  is  formed ;  one  side  or  snifaoe  of  this 
kns  is  concave  and  of  the  same  radius  of  curvature  as  the  deeper 
aide  of  the  crown  lens ;  the  other  side  of  this  lens  is  formed  *'  of 
'*  that  curvature  which  will  cause  the  lens  to  form  with  the  crown 
^  lens  pieviouslf  described  a  nearly  achromatized  compound,  or 
'^  more  strictly  speaking  a  compound  corrected  for  actinic  dis- 
•*  persioQ,  and  which  second  suifsce  of  the  flint  lens  will  neces- 
"  sarily  be  a  convex  surface." 

Lastly,  the  two  lenses  are  placed  together  "with  or  without  a 
"  cement  or  fluid  interposed,  so  that  the  surfaces  of  similar  radii 
**  shall  be  adjacent."  The  "  crown  Ims  is  next  the  object." 

tPrlnted,*!.] 

A.D.  1857,  November  3.— N«>  2792. 

SWEET,  Henry  Kinsman  (a  communication), — (Provisional 
Protection  only,)  "  Improvements  in  photograj)hic  portraits  and 
"  pictures." 

This  invention  '*  consists  in  taking  such  portraits  or  pictures  on 
"  concave  or  convex  plates  of  glass  or  other  material  in  place  of 
**  taking  them  on  flat  plates  as  heretofore,  by  which  means  effects 
*'  in  some  respects  superior  to  those  hithorto  obtained  may  be 
"  produced." 
rPri]ited,8<f.l 

A.D.  1857,  November  9.— N»  2827. 

HARDIE,  Walter. — (Provisional  Protection  only.)  "  An  im- 
"  proved  stereoscope." 

"  The  optical  part  of  the  instrument  consists  of  two  plane 
"  mirrors,"  "placid  side  by  side,  with  their  reflecting  surfaces  at 
"  right  angles  to  a  vertical  plane  midway  between  them,  but  in- 
"  c^ned  to  each  other  at  an  angle."  *'  The  pictures  are  viewed 
"  by  reflection  from  these  mirrors,  the  eyes  being  placed  so  that 
"  the  line  joining  them  is  perpendicular  to  and  bisected  by  the 
"  above-mentioned  vertical  plane." 

"  The  pictures  must  be  placed  one  above  the  other,  head  to 
**  foot,  inverted  with  respect  to  the  observer,  and  with  a  lateral 
**  separation  of  the  corresponding  vanishing  points  amounting  to 
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«  about  two  inches  and  a  half  (the  distance  between  the  eyes) ; 
"  those  points  in  the  picture  for  the  right  eye  being  to  the  right 
''  of  the  corresponding  points  in  the  other  picture/'  Both  pic- 
tures are  not  in  the  same  plane,  but  are  inclined  to  each  other; 
the  angle  of  inclination  depends  upon  their  distance  firom  the 
mirrors  and  the  angle  of  the  mirrors. 

"  There  is  no  necessary  limit  to  the  breadth  of  the  pictaies ; 
*'  panoramic  views  and  pictures  broader  than  the  field  of  view 
"  may  be  exhibited  by  being  drawn  across  the  field  of  view."  If 
necessaiy,  prisms  and  lenses  may  be  used  with  this  stereoacope  in 
conjunction  with  the  above-mentioned  mirrors. 

A  stereoscope  is  shown  in  the  Drawings  to  exhibit  pictures  up  to 
ten  inches  in  height.  Hinges  enable  the  instrument  to  be  com- 
pactly folded  up. 

*'  'When  not  in  use  the  pictures  may  be  folded  together  fiu%  to 
"  face; "  they  may  be  bound  together  as  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
and  exhibited  in  succession  by  turning  over  the  leaves  without 
removing  them  from  the  stereoscope." 
[Printed,  9</.] 

A.D.  1857,  November  19.— N"  2J)03. 

GILL,  Seth,  and  NEWTON,  Henry.— (ProvifioMiZ  Proteetian 

only.)    "  Improvements  in  obtaining  stereoscopic  pictures.'^ 

"  This  invention  consists  in  obtaining  the  double  image  to 
"  form  the  stereoscopic  picture  by  a  double  reflector,  and  then 
*'  taking  the  ]>ictures  by  a  camera  from  the  reflectors,  which  may 
"  consist  of  t^vo  silvered  plates  placed  at  a  convenient  angle 
*'  to  each  other.' 
[Printed,  3d.] 

A.D.  1857,  November  24.— N°  2940. 

SANDS,  Charles. — "  Improvements  in  stereoscopes." 

This  invention  relates  **  to  the  actuating,  adjusting,  and  sus- 
*'  taining  of  the  flap  or  door  of  stereoscopes,  by  which  the  light 
"  is  admitted  to  the  picture,  such  door  having  a  reflector  on  the 
*'  inside  which  reflects  and  concentrates  the  light  upon  the  pic- 
"  ture." 

The  door  is  placed  upon  a  8ti£F  hinge,  "  so  that  it  will  lemain  in 
'*  any  position  in  which  it  is  placed/'  and  "  the  joint  pin  or  lod 
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"  (which  is  affixed  to  the  door) "  is  extended  beyond  the  sides  of 
tbe  instrument  and  has  thumb  knobs  applied  at  either  end.  "  By 
*'  taking  hold  of  the  thumb  knob  the  position  of  the  door  and 
"  reflector  can  be  readily  adjusted  and  regulated  while  viewing  the 
"  picture,  and  it  will  remain  of  itself  in  the  position  adjusted. 

"  Instead  of  extending  the  joint  pin  to  carry  the  thumb  knobs, 
**  a  separate  rod  or  axis  may  be  apphed  for  the  purpose  just  above 
**  the  joint,  and  a  short  arm  extended  therefrom  with  which  the 
**  door  and  reflector  is  connected.  This  additional  rod  with 
"  thumb  knobs  is  fitted  in  its  bearfngs  to  rotate  therein  with 
''  sufficient  friction  to  sustain  the  door  and  reflector  as  explained, 
*'  or  the  door  may  move  with  sufficient  i&iction  on  its  hinges  for 
•*  the  purpose  required." 
lTrliited,©d.] 

A.D.  1857,  December  8.— N«  3034. 

PERSHOUSE,  Henry.— (Propwionfl/  Protection  only.)  The 
title  of  the  invention  is,  "  An  improvement  or  improvements  in 
**  stereoscopes." 

The  inventor  states : — "  In  stereoscopes  as  ordinarily  con- 
"  structed  the  lenses  are  removed  for  cleaning  their  inner  surfaces 
**  by  either  pulling  the  end  of  the  instrument  from  out  the  body, 
"  or  by  lifting  up  the  said  end  upon  the  hinge,  by  which  it  is 
**  jointed  to  the  body.  My  invention  consists  in  minting  the  end 
"  o£  the  instrument  in  which  the  lenses  are  inserted  engage  with 
"  the  body  of  the  instrument  by  a  lateral  sliding  motion,  the  said 
"  end  being  drawn  from  ofP  the  body  by  a  motion  similar  to  that 
**  of  the  sliding  lid  of  a  colour  box.  I  prefer  to  insert  a  spring 
"  in  one  of  the  grooves  in  which  the  lid  slides  for  the  purpose  of 
'*  producing  such  an  amount  of  friction  as  will  prevent  the  end 
*•  firom  sliding  out  by  its  own  weight." 

[Printed.  SA] 

A.D.  1857,  December  12.— N"  3066. 
COWPER,  Charles  (a  communication  from  Testud  de  Beaure- 
gard).— This  invention  consists  in  "producing  photographic 
**  proofs  or  pictures  by  means  of  carbon  or  other  ookmring 
**  matter,''  applied  by  superposition  to  a  coating  sensitive  to  the 
action  of  light. 
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Paper  is  immeraed  in  or  floated  on  a  warm  ■olntion  of  '*  bidiro- 
''  mate  of  ]>otaBh  or  ammonia,"  mixed  with  gektiiie;  il  "ii 
''  then  dried,  and  its  surfuse  covered  with  the  pigment/'  The 
pigment  may  be  rubbed  over  the  dry  surface  with  a  pad  of  IwtKer 
or  other  suitable  material;  or  it  maj  be  "ground  up  Tajfine 
''  with  nut  oil  or  other  oil,  and  rubbed  over  the  surfaoe,  wl^  is 
'^  subsequently  immersed  in  a  bath  of  ether  to  which  a  litfle  col- 
*'  lodion  may  be  added ;  or  the  paper  may  be  immersed  in  a  bttdt 
"  of  indian  ink  or  other  pigment  ground  up  very  fine  with 
*^  water  and  mixed  ^ith  gelatine  and  a  little  gum  or  deztrue,  and 
"  used  hot ;  or  rollers  or  presses  or  other  apparatus  may  be  em- 
''  ployed  to  apply  the  pigment  or  assist  the  operation.*' 

The  paper,  having  been  prepared  in  the  dark,  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  light  and  washed  in  hot  water.  This  "  diasohes  the 
"  gelatine  which  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  light,  but  does 
"  not  dissolve  that  which  has  been  rendered  insoluble  by  the 
''  action  of  the  light,  and  which  insoluble  gelatine  retaina  the 
*'  pigment  and  thus  produces  the  image." 

Glass  or  other  substances  may  be  substituted  for  paper. 

By  employing  carbon,  pigments,  or  finely  divided  gold  or  silver 
'"'  photographs  or  pictures  of  the  greatest  permanence  and  dun- 
*'  bility  may  be  obtained." 
[Printed,  id.] 

A.D.  1857,  December  17.— X»  3101. 

HIGHTON,  Edward. — "  Improvements  in  electric  telegraphs.'* 
1st.  The  substitution  of  an  electro-magnet  for  a  permaiient 
magnet  in  *'  the  gold  leaf  telegraph." 

2nd.  "  Recording  signs  or  indications  made  by  telc^^raphic 
**  instruments  by  means  of  photography."  A  strip  of  paper^ 
rendered  as  sensitive  as  possible  to  the  action  of  light,  is  moved 
"  uniformly  forward  by  suitable  apparatus,  as  is  well  understood, 
"  &  in  front  of  this  travelUng  strip  of  sensitive  paper  a  mag- 
"  netic  needle  or  bar  is  moimted,  and  this  is  caused  by  a  suitable 
^'  arrangement  <^  coils  to  move  in  one  or  other  direction,  when  a 
"  current  is  passing  in  the  line  wire.  In  the  magnetie  neeifle  ev 
'*  bar  a  hole  ia  formed,  and  by  suitable  optical  apparatus  ligfad  is 
*'  coDoentated  at  and  aroimd  this  hole,  and  a  portion  of  it  passes 
"  through  on  to  the  paper,  and  marks  it,  so  that  the  podtieii  of 
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**  the  Deedle  is  constantlj  registered  on  the  paper.  In  place  of 
••  perforating  the  needle  or  bar  itself,  it  may,  if  preferred,  be 
**  cansed  to  actuate  a  perforated  screen." 

3^.  *'  A  method  of  protecting  telegraphic  wires  when  buried 
*  in  the  ground." 

4th.  ••  A  peculiar  form  of  code  table." 
[Printed,  6d.] 

A.D.  1857,  December  23.— N«  3148. 

NTJNN,  William. — "  Improvements  in  stereoscopic  apparatus." 

The  improvements  relate : — 

1st.  "To  the  application  of  glass  or  other  reflectors  to  stereo- 
"  scopes,  in  such  manner  that  more  than  one  person  may  be 
"  capable  of  looking  through  suitable  glasses  or  eye-pieces  at  the 
"  same  picture  or  the  reflection  of  it  at  the  same  time."  "  The 
"  reflecting  surface  employed  is  placed  in  such  position  that, 
"  whilst  the  direct  view  of  the  picture  is  obtained  as  heretofore 
**  through  one  pair  of  glasses,  the  reflection  thereof  may  be  seen 
«  at  the  same  time  through  other  glasses."  In  the  Drawings,  one 
instrument  is  shown  with  a  reflector,  .complete  in  itself,  and 
another  consisting  of  dupUcate  apparatus,  each  of  which  is  capable 
of  being  used  as  an  ordinary  stereoscope ;  prismatic  glasses  are 
also  shown  near  the  eye  pieces,  "to  counteract  the  reversing  effect 
**  produced  by  the  reflector." 

2nd.  "  To  the  application  of  glass  or  other  reflectors  to  the 
'*  sides  of  stereoscopes,  in  such  manner  as  to  facilitate  the  intro- 
"  duction  of  reflected  light  on  to  the  picture  or  pictures  side- 
"  ways."  The  Drawings  show  reflectors  on  hinges,  capable  of 
folding  down  to  the  side  of  the  stereoscope. 

3rd.  To  the  table  or  other  support  to  receive  the  above-men- 
tioned stereoscope.  The  stereoscope  is  mounted  in  a  stem 
sUding  freely  in  a  hollow  pillar,  and  provided  with  a  spring  stop. 
The  pillar,  stem,  and  stereoscope,  when  out  of  use,  may  be  lowered 
wiAfain  the  central  table  leg  and  enclosed  by  a  flap,  so  that  tlie 
table  may  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

4tii.  To  **  the  application  of  india  rubber  or  other  elastic  means 
^  as  oonnections  between  the  eye-pieces  and  the  bodies  of  stereo- 
"  scopes,  so  as  to  admit  of  elasticity,  and  thereby  prevent  injury 
'*  toibe  eyes  iHiilst  viewing  objects.*' 
lPyinted,eaj 
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« 
A.D.  1857,  Decembep  24.— N*  3164. 
BURLEIGH,  Benjamin,  and  DANCHELL,  Fbsdbrick  Lvd- 
wiG. — This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  formation  of  "  reoep- 
**  tacles  and  other  articles  for  photographists  *'  from  carbonaoeous 
matters  solidified  by  percussive  force,  "and  afterwards  submitted 
**  to  the  action  of  heat  in  closed  vesseb." 

The  carbonaceous  substances,  in  a  pulverised  form,  are  nuxed 
with  "cither  moist,  bituminous,  resinous,  gummj,  oleaginous, 
''  saccharine  or  glutinous  matters,^'  and  forced  ''  into  moulds, 
*'  suitable  for  the  objects  to  be  constructed,  by  staminng  or  beating 
*'  with  suitable  tools  by  means  of  machine  or  other  power  to  the 
"  required  degree  of  consistency  or  solidity,  after  which  the 
"  objects  are  baked  or  burned  in  closed  vessels." 

"  To  render  crucibles  and  other  objects  made  of  solidified 
'*  carbon  proof  against  the  action  of  oxygen  when  exposed  to 
*'  fire,  the  said  articles  '*  are  "  coated  outside  with  silicious  glaze 
''  or  other  substance  not  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  oxygen  or 
"  atmospheric  air." 

''  To  render  vessels  and  other  objects  impermeable  to  fluids  and 
**  gases,"  they  are  glazed  or  coated  "eitiier  on  the  ouislde  or 
*'  inside,  or  on  both  sides  when  required,  with  a  varnish  or  lacquer 
*'  insoluble  in  the  particular  fluid  or  gas  intended  to  be  contained 
**  in  the  vessel." 

Many  other  applications  of  this  invention  are  set  fortli. 
[Printed,  4rf.] 


1858. 

A.D.  1858,  January  21 .— N'*  115. 

HERMAGIS,  Hyacinthe.  —  {Provisional  Protectiom  oa^.) 
**  Improvements  in  stereoscopes." 

This  invention  "relates  to  improvements  in  the  optical  parts  of 
"  stereoscopes,  which  improvements  produce  four  important 
"  results,— 

''  Ist,  perfect  rectitude  of  the  lines  of  photographic  piotures. 

<'  2ndly,  more  xones  or  fringes  of  prismatic  colours. 
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**  dtdty,  greater  increase  of  the  sise  of  the  pictures  than  can 
"  be  obtained  with  the  prismatic  lenticular  system  heretofore 

**  4thly,  less  fatigue  to  the  eyes  as  regards  their  position  in 
'       "  the  axes  of  parallel  spherical  lenses. 

"  These  improvements  consist  in  adapting  to  the  stereoscope, 

"  vithout  the  aid  of  any  prism,  spherical  lenses,  either  simple  or 

"  achromatic,  having  parallel  spherical  surfaces  compelling  the 

'*  eyes  to  be  placed  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  optical  lenses, 

"    perpendicular  to  the  axes  of  the  said  lenses,  which  allows  of 

**    ihe  view  being  more  easily  taken  in  by  reason  of  its  position 

**    towards  the  converging  point  of  the  luminous  zones  proper  to 

*  *    produce  the  effect  of  relief  in  pictures  placed  in  the  stereo- 

•*    scope." 

[Printed,  SdL] 

A.D.  1858,  February  8.— N°  228. 

■^SiATHIEU,  Francois. — "  Improvements  in  stereoscopes." 

"  The  lenses  are  fixed  in  a  short  box  with  an  opening  or  open- 

"^  '  ings  at  the  back.    A  piece  of  wood  or  other  suitable  material 

"^^  is  hinged  to  the  back,  and  another  piece  of  wood  is  hinged  to 

^'  the  first  piece  and  carries  the  picture  holder.    These  pieces  fold 

^  up  on  the  box,  and  are  secured  by  a  catch  when  the  instrument 

"  is  not  in  use.    The  picture  holder  is  either  permanently  fixed, 

"  or  jointed,  or  otherwise  attached  to  its  base,  with  or  without 

"  means  of  adjustment  in  either  direction,  and  it  lies  in  a  suitable 

"  space  or  recess  when  the  instrument  is  shut  up.    The  picture 

"  holder  may  be  a  simple  upright  piece  or  pieces,  with  a  spring  or 

"  springs  to  secure  the  picture,  or  grooved  upright  pieces  or  other 

"  similar  means  may  be  employed  to  support  the  picture  at  the 

**  proper  distance  from  the  lenses,  which  may  be  of  any  of  the 

"  known  forms.    A  large  amount  of  light  can  thus  be  allowed  to 

**  fall  on  the  picture,  and  the  instrument  is  very  portable." 

"  The  materials  of  which  the  apparatus  is  constructed  may  be 
"  varied." 
[Printed,  9dJ] 

A.D.  1858,  February  9.— N^  329. 

THOMSON,  William.— The  title  of  this  invention  is,  **Im- 

•  *'  provements    in   testing    and    working    electric    telegraphs; 
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some  of  the  improvements  rekfce  to  the  •pptiotion  of  photo* 
gnphy  to  the  above-nuned  purposes. 

The  description  of  the  invention  is  divided  into  the  fbDoving' 
ptrts: — 

1st.  Testing  the  insulation  of  a  idegnphie  cendncior  bj 
means  of  certain  electro-static  instruments. 

2nd.  Testing  "  the  insulation  of  a  tdegraphie  wire  bj  com- 
"  paring  its  resistance  to  the  flow  of  electricity  from  a  constant 
^  source  with  the  resistance  of  a  standard  wire  to  the  flow  of 
"  electricity  from  the  same,  or  another  constant  source." 

3rd.  Testing  ''  a  submarine  telegraph  wire  during  the  operation 
*'  of  laying  it  by  measuring  from  time  to  time  the  stvength  of 
**  currents  produced  in  it  by  the  electro-motive  force  of  a  constant 
**  battery  or  batteries.**  Certain  galvanometers  adapted  for  use 
at  sea  are  employed  for  this  purpose. 

4th.  The  use  of  "  a  double  bifilar  suspension  "  for  the  ''  indi- 
"  cator  "  of  electric  telegraph  instruments. 

5th.  The  use  of  a  conducting  suspenuon  wire  for  the  abore- 
named  indicators;  also  the  use  of  a  conductor  connected  with 
the  said  indicator  and  dipping  into  a  conducting  liquid,  in  ordef 
to  maintain  electric  communication. 

6th.  The  use  of  *' electro-motive  forces,  of  seveal  diffoeni 
*'  positive  and  negative  strengths,  to  give  different  signals  in 
*'  telegraphing."  Certain  arrangements  of  dectro-dynamic  ooilB 
and  magnets  are  used  to  determine  the  direction  and  amonnt  of 
the  electro-motive  forces. 

7th.  A  "  galvanometric  relay  or  receinng  instrument" 
8th.  The  use  of  the  electrometers,  described  in  the  1st  pert  of 
the  invention  as  recei>ing   instruments  for  tdegraphie  signals 
made  by  electricity  other  than  frictionaL 

9th.  The  use  of  the  thermal  or  thermo-electric  effects  of  mys- 
reflected  from  the  indicator  of  a  receiving  instrument  fbr  th&=. 
purpose  of  recording  its  indications. 

10th.  The  use  of  photography  **  for  recording  electric  signals  asv 
**  indicated,  by  motions  of  an  indicator  or  indicators,  ntber  by 
"  light  reflected  from  a  mirror  attached  to  the  indicator^  or  trana^ 
"  mitted  by  an  aperture  or  transparent  part  in  the  indicator,  or  \ff 
**  influenoes  of  a  shadow  or  image  of  the  indicator,  or  of  the 
*'  shadow  or  image  of  any  part  of  it.''    "A  band  or  piece  of 
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"  phoiographic  paper  or  other  sabstance  aenntiye  to  photographic 
**  action'*  is,  **  by  any  ordinary  mechanism,"  caused  *'  to  trard 
''  aft  a  steady  rate  across  the  line  of  motion  of  the  indicating 
''  beam  whose  movements  are  recorded  by  the  marks  made  on 
**  the  paper  or  other  sensitiTe  substance." 

1 1th.  A  method  of  "  transmitting  telegraph  messages  between 
**  one  or  more  oonduetors  and  a  different  nomber  of  conducters." 
Also  a  laelhod  "  by  which  two  or  more  messages  can  be  sent  at 
*'  the  same  time  from  the  same  station  along  one  telegraph  wire/' 

12tk.  The  use  of  electric  sparks  in  connection  with  photographic 
action  for  receiving  or  recording  telegraphic  signals.     "  Electric 
''  sparks  excited  by  a  Rnhmkorff  coil  or  any  other  convenient  instru- 
"  ment,"  are  passed  "  between  any  part  of  the  indicator  and  a  sheet 
'*  of  matter  fixed  or  carried  along  by  a  regular  motion  near  it ;" 
these  sparks  record  the  motions  of  the  indicator  by  photographic 
action,  by  impressions,  by  chemical  changes,  or  by  perforations. 
**  In  uung  electric  sparks  to  record  the  indications  of  a  moveable 
•*  body  in  a  galvanometer  or  galvanometric  relay  employed  for 
**  telegraph  purposes,"  a  regular  succession  of  sparks  is  employed ; 
these  spaxks  follow  one  another  at  very  short  intervals  of  time,  and 
eadi  make  a  mark  **  on  the  paper  or  other  sheet  receiving  the 
*'  impression  or  perforation."    In  using  this  part  of  the  invention 
it  is  preferred  "  to  cause  a  strip  of  paper  sensitive  to  photographic 
*'  action,  or  otherwise,  to  travel  with  a  steady  motion  across  the 
**  padi  of  the  end  of  the  indicator  over  a  metal  plate,  above 
**  which  plate  the  end  of  a  conductor  projecting  from,  or  forming 
**  part  of  the  indicator,  moves  to  and  fro  in  consequence  of  the 
"  action  of   the  current  transmitting  signals.      The   series  of 
**  sparks  excited  by  the  Ruhmkorff  coil  or  other  instrument  takes 
**  place  between  the  before-mentioned  end  of  a  conductor  and  the 
^  metal  plate,  and  makes  a  series  of  marks  on  the  paper  either  by 
**  photographic  action  or  perforation,  or  both.    The  result  is  an 
"  mdulating  curve  of  dots,  the  character  and  succession  of  the 
"  imdulations  of  which  give  the  different  signals  desired  to  be 


13th.  "  An  apparatus  by  means  of  which  electric  signals  may 
**  be  read  off  "  by  observing  the  amount  of  motion  of  an  indicator. 
The  gicater  or  low  amount  of  motion  of  the  indicator  is  produced 
by  cnnenta  of  greater  or  less  strength.  It  is  preferred  to  use  a 
Jight  mirror  attached  to  the  indicator;  a  beam  of  light  is  thus 
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produced,  which  beam  produces  a  luminous  spot  on  a  graduated 
screen. 

14th  Various  apparatus  *'  for  rapidlj  produdng  and  for  main- 
"  taininflr  electric  currents  of  stated  strengths  in  telegraphic  wires, 
"  and  for  discharging  currents  from  such  wires." 

15th,  Certain  ''  arrangements  for  throwing  the  receiving  instru- 
<'  ment  at  the  transmitting  end  out  of  circuit  during  part  of  the 
"  time  during  which  a  signal  is  being  transmitted  from  that  end." 

16th.  Means  and  apparatus  for  **  compensating  the  effects  pro- 
"  duced  on  the  receiving  instrument  at  the  transmitting  end  by 
"  operations  performed  at  that  station." 

17th.  A  method  and  apparatus  for  transmitting  signals  in  oppo- 
site directions  at  the  same  time. 

18th.  "The  use,  for  receiving  and  recording  signals,  of  two  or 
"  more  instruments  at  or  near  the  same  station,  thrown  into 
"  operation  during  regulated  intervals  of  time." 

19th.  A  means  of  checking  the  motion  of  any  moveable  indi- 
cator in  a  receiving  instrument  after  its  indication  has  been  read 
off.  This  portion  of  the  invention  is  mentioned  in  the  Provisional 
Specification,  but  is  not  proceeded  with. 

20th.  A  method  and  apparatus  for  increasing,  diminishing^  at 
regulating  the  stability  of  the  indicator  of  a  telegraphic  instru- 
ment. 

21st.  Certidn  means  of  compensating  the  effect  of  previous 
signals  on  the  telegraph  wire.  This  portion  of  the  invention  is 
mentioned  in  the  Provisional  Specification,  but  it  is  not  proceeded 
with,  except  so  far  as  is  comprehended  under  the  16th  part  of  the 
invention. 

22nd.  A  method  and  apparatus  "  for  producing  at  a  receiving 
"  station,  lines,  figures,  letters,  or  symbols  of  given  shapes."  Two 
mirrors  are  attached  '*  to  the  indicators  of  two  galvanometers,  at 
**  the  receiving  end  of,  and  receiving  currents  from  one  transmit- 
''  ting  station  by  two  separate  telegraph  lines ;"  a  ray  of  light  is 
caused  "to  be  reflected  from  these  two  mirrors  in  successiony 
'<  and  to  be  thrown  on  a  screen,  so  as  to  give  a  visible  effect,  or  hf 
'*  photographic  or  thermal  influence,  a  recorded  effsct,  by  which 
•*  any  lines,  figures,  letters  or  symbols,  drawn  or  written  at  the 
**  truismitting  station  upon  an  instrument  adapted  to  g^ve  dif- 
'*  ferent  degrees  of  electro-motive  force  to  the  two  lines,  according 
*'  to  the  two  independent  variables  thus  dealt  with  may  be  written, 
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*  drawn,  or  made  visible  at  the  receiving  station."  "  For  trans- 
"  nutting  a  line,  drawing,  or  writing  of  any  kind  by  telegraph," 
a  third  telegraphic  wire  is  added,  ''which  is  so  connected  and 
**  arranged,  that  when  the  tracing  point  at  the  transmitting  station 
"  if  lifted  from  the  sur&ce  on  which  the  ciurve  is  drawn,  the 
"  indicating  or  marking  beam  of  light  is  cut  off  at  the  receiving 
"  station." 

[Printed,  U.ed] 

A.D.  1858,  February  23.— N°  357. 

NEWTON,  William  Edward  (a  communication  from  A, 
Cutting  and  Lodowick  H.  Bradford), — "  An  improved  process  for 
*'  producing  photographic  pictures  or  designs  on  the  siurface  of 
"  stone  or  metals  so  that  impressions  may  be  taken  therefrom  by 
**  the  process  of  lithographic  printing." 

**  The  surface  of  the  stone  after  being  prepared  either  by 
"  polishing  or  graining,"  is  covered  mih  a  solution  containing 
water,  gum  arnbic,  sugar,  and  bichromate  of  potash,  exposed  to 
the  action  of  light,  washed  with  a  solution  of  soap,  thoroughly 
washed  with  water  and  dried ;  it  is  then  ready  to  be  inked  by 
means  of  a  roller. 

The  action  of  this  process  upon  the  stone  is  as  follows  : — ^The 
sugar  deprives  the  gum  arabic  solution  of  its  power  to  adhere 
firmly  to  the  surface  of  the  stone  until  it  has  been  subjected  to 
the  subsequent  processes.    The  exposure  to  light,  by  its  action 
upon  the  bichromate  of  potash,  causes  the  gum  to  adhere  to  the 
stone  upon  those  parts  of  the  picture  where  lights  appear.    The 
application  of  the  solution  of  soap  removes  the  gum  from  those 
parts  which  have  been  protected  from  light,  and  leaves  an  inso- 
luble soap  in  place  of  the  coating  removed ;  the  gum  still  adheres 
to  those  parts  which  have  been  fixed  by  the  access  of  light.    The 
Kmn  is  entirely  removed  by  the  thorough  washing  with  water, 
tod  the  insoluble  soap  forms  **  the  groundwork  from  which  the 
"  pkture  is  printed,  as  in  the  ordinary  Uthographic  process." 
[Printed,  4(1.] 

A.D.  1858,  Februaiy  2?.— N°  396. 

CLARK,  William   (a  communication  from  M,  Niepce  de  St, 
^or),--(Prow«ofMi/  Protection  only,)    "  Improvements  in  pte- 
jVo,  20.  I 
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*'  paring  paper  for  and  in  obtaining  photographic  proofii  or 
"  impressions." 

The  method  of  preparing  the  paper  *'  is  based  on  the  ]»operlj 
"  that  all  bodies  have  of  absorbing  a  greater  or  less  quantity  oi 
*^  light."  This  new  photographic  process  is  called  "  photography 
"  by  absorption  of  light."  To  produce  a  positive  pictaie,  a 
sheet  of  paper  is  kept  in  the  dark  for  a  certain  time,  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  "  azotate  of  oxide  of  uranium  "  (or  other  nJit  of 
oxide  of  uranium),  dried,  and  impressed  with  the  photographic 
image.  The  picture  is  then  developed  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
"  azotate  of  silver/'  and  fixed  by  immersion  in  pure  water, 
*'  which  dissolves  all  that  part  of  a  salt  of  oxyd  of  uranium 
"  which  by  reason  of  the  dark  parts  of  the  negatire  proof  have 
"  not  received  the  action  of  light." 

When  it  is  desired  to  give  a  black  tint  to  a  photograph  of  the 
above  description,  either  chloride  of  gold  solution  may  be  applied 
to  it  after  the  process  just  described,  or  bichloride  of  mercury 
solution  may  be  applied  between  the  exposure  to  light  and  im- 
mersion in  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  Chloride  of  gold  may  be 
used  to  dcvelopc  the  ima^e  instead  of  nitrate  of  silver;  in  this 
case  the  proof  has  a  very  dark  blue  tint. 

Negative  impressions  are  produced  by  placing  "a  sheet  of 
"  pa])er  impregnated  with  salt  of  uranium  "  in  the  dark. 

This  process  is  adapted  for  use  on  glass  by  means  of  a  gelatinons 
or  gummy  solution  of  "  azotate  of  uranium,"  which  is  insoluble 
when  exposed  to  light. 

This  process  is  simple  and  rapid,  and  gives  more  stable  photo* 
graphs  than  the  ordinary  process. 
[Printed,  3d.J 

A.D.  1858,  March  22.— N*  590. 

BROOMAX,  RicuARD  Archibald  (a  communicatum). — {Prc^~ 
visional  Protection  only.)  The  title  of  this  invention  if,  **  Impvov*  ^-^ 
"  ments  in  apparatuses  for  exhibiting  daguerreotype,  photographicL^ 
"  and  other  stereoscopic  views  and  pictures." 

"  These  improvements  consist  in  arranging  inside  a  box,  ( 
*'  or  chamber  an  endless  belt  or  apron  having  a  series  of 
"  or  slides  to  receive  views  and  pictures  attadied  to  it,  in  i 
"  manner  as  to  stand  perpendiculai  to  tta  &oe.    By  moving 
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*'  belt  through  a  handle  outside  the  box  the  pictures  are  pre- 
**  sented  successively  in  a  vertical  or  other  suitable  position  oppo- 
'^  ate  to  magnifying,  glasses,  or  other  transparent  media,  or  to 
**  suitable  openings.  By  arranging  the  pictures  at  right  angles 
^  As  tiie  fiboe  ni  tiie  endless  belt  or  chain,  a  larger  number  of 
"  pntmw  may  be  eontaioed  and  exhibited  in  a  box  or  case  of  a 
"  given  stse  tiian  by  the  arrangement  of  the  same  parallel  with 
^  the  h»  of  the  belt,  as  is  usual  in  moving  panoramas."  The 
ptetures  ars  secured  ^  in  the  slides  by  means  of  elastie  bands  and 
**  notdies  fonned  in  the  ends  of  the  grooved  jrartions  of  the 
«  slides." 

[Printed,  id.'] 


A.D.  1858,  March  22.— N°  591. 

MAXWARING,  Edward  John. — **  Improvements  applicabl 
**  to  stereoscopic  apparatus." 

This  invention  "  consists  in  the  application  to  or  combination 
'  with  the  stereoscope,  or  apparatus  for  exhibiting  stereoscopic, 
'  photographic,  or  other  similar  views,  of  a  system  of  rollers, 
*  Urhcreby  views  produced  or  placed  upon  flexible  material  may  be 
'V^ound,  unwound,  and  rewound  upon  or  from  such  rollers,  so 
^8  to  be  brought  up  to  and  taken  away  from  sight  by  acting 
\ipon  the  said  rollers,  without  the  trouble  of  taking  away  each 
separate  view  and  putting  another  in  its  place,  as  heretofore 
practised." 

*The  Drawings  show  a  box  or  case  oontaining  the  apparatus  to 

^^  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a  stereoscope.    Two  rollers,  worked 

^^  a  pulley  and  driving  band,  receive  the  band  of  views ;  two  other 

^c^llcrs  keep  the  views  flat  for  observation.    The  driving  pull^  is 

Actuated  by  a  knob  or  handle  outside  the  case,  and  the  rollers  are 

^"Offered  to  turn  one  way  only  in  consequence  of  a  catch  and  spring 

<>^  each  roller.     Each  roUer  can  be  unshipped  by  means  of  "  a 

*■    screw,  which  forms  the  axis  of  one  end  of  roller,  working  in  a 

**   socket  in  that  end  of  said  roller." 

Transparent  views  may  be  exhibited  by  this  apparatus,  tnms- 
parent  textile  matenal  being  used. 

[P*teted,<d.] 
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A.l).  1858,  March  25.— N°  636. 

CHEVALLIER,    Francois    Auguste.  —  "Improvements    in 
"  photographic  apparatus." 

The  apparatus  which  is  the  subject  of  this  inventioii  enables 
the  exact  reproduction  to  be  made  of  the  entire  hoiixon  fumniDd- 
ing  it.  For  this  purpose  it  is  made  to  revolve  ilowl/  upon  a 
vertical  axis  placed  under  the  sensitive  plate,  whilst  the  leniitive 
plate  has  a  corresponding  motion,  so  as  to  expose  a  certain  portion 
of  its  surface  to  a  corresponding  point  of  the  horiion.  Tlie  lenn* 
tive  plate  is  circular,  and  revolves  in  a  vertical  plane  by  means  of 
toothed  gearing  connected  with  the  vertical  azii  canymg'  the 
camera.  By  means  of  **  eccentric  "  or  radial  shutters  and  a 
divided  arc,  a  sector  of  any  number  of  degrees  can  be  photo- 
graphed at  once,  and  then  another  similar  sector  until  tlie  whole 
horixon  is  completed,  or  such  portion  of  it  as  may  be  required; 
when,  however,  the  whole  horizon  has  to  be  taken,  it  it  preferred 
"  to  operate  with  sectors  of  2  or  3  degrees,  imparting  to  the 
"  apparatus  a  continuous  rotaiy  motion  slow  enouf^h  for  the 
"  image  to  be  reproduced."  Auxiliaiy  fittings  contribute  to  the 
perfect  working  of  the  instrument;  a  divided  circle  upon  the 
vertical  axis  enables  the  camera  to  be  moved  exactly  through  a 
given  arc ;  ''a  magnetic  or  compass  table  "  fixes  the  geographical 
position  of  the  various  parts  of  the  photographs ;  and  a  special, 
stereoscope,  ha\'ing  a  transparent  band  of  silk  (tinted  to  represent 
various  atmospheric  effects  and  mounted  on  moveable  roUers)  ani 
also  having  internal  mirrors,  enables  the  views  to  be  seen  andcK- 
various  apparent  circumstances. 

The  rollers  and  silk  band  may  be  adapted  to  ordinaiy 
scopes. 

The  pictures  obtained  by  means  of  this  apparatua  may  ^ j 

applied  to  fans,  as  they  are  circular  and  radiate  towards  t^fen 
centre. 

[Printed.  lOd.^ 

A.D.  1858,  April  6.— N°  725. 

SARONY,  Olivkr. — "  Improvements  in  producing  photognia^^iic 
"  portraits." 

This  invention  consists  in  producing  a  positive  portrait      ty 
intans  of  two  or  more  negativea.    ^.  tLe^gttive  portrait  is 
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taken,  "in  which  every  portion  of  the  figure,  excepting  one,  is 
"  aacrificed  in  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  representation  of  that 
''  one  portion;"  a  second  negative  is  taken,  in  which  another 
portion  of  the  figure  is  accurately  taken,  all  the  rest  being  sacri* 
ficed;  and  so  on,  until  accurate  portraits  of  the  whole  figure  are 
taken.  The  accurate  portions  are  then  printed  in  their  proper 
relatiTe  positions  upon  a  positive  plate,  those  portions  sacrificed 
being  stopped  q£P  by  masks ;  a  positive  portrait  is  thus  produced, 
consisting  of  all  the  accurate  portions  of  the  negatives.  To 
prevent  the  stulited  appearance  that  photographic  portraits  usually 
have,  in  the  positive  picture  the  head  is  placed  '*  somewhat  further 
**  from  the  waist  than  it  appears  in  either  of  the  negatives." 

These  improvements  "may  also  be  effected  by  taking  up  the 
"  diflferent  portions  of  the  collodion  film  from  the  glass  of  one  or 
"  more  negatives  and  laying  them  down  on  a  glass  or  in  the 
"  printing  frame  in  the  positions  above  described,  and  then 
"  printing  from  them  without  masks." 

When  all  the  portions  of  the  portrait  have  been  thus  printed 
in,  "the  portion  of  the  figure  between  them  is  drawn  in  by  an 
••  artist" 

[Prliited,8<i.] 


A.D.  1858,  April  10.— N*  780. 

^OUNCY,  John.— (PropwtoiwZ  Protection  only.)    The  title  of 
*Ma  invention  is,  "  Improvements  in  the  production  of  photogra- 
phic pictures." 

The  inventor  states : — "  According  to  my  invention  I  prepare 

the  paper  or  other  surftu%  for  having  the  picture  produced  on 

it,  by  applying  over  its  whole  surface  the  coloring  matter  which 

is  to  form  the  picture,  and  together  with  this  coloring  matter 

is  applied  a  substance  which  is  acted  on  by  the  light.    The 

**    following  is  the  manner  in  which  I  proceed  when  printing  posi- 

**    tive  pictures  on  paper  from  negative  pictures : — I  coat  the  paper 

^*    or  surfiuM  which  is  to  receive  the  picture  with  a  composition  of 

**   vegetable  carbon,  gum  arabic,  and  bichronutte  of  potash,  and 

**  on  to  this  prepared  sur£ftce  I  place  the  negative  picture,  and 

**  expose  it  to  the  light  in  the  usual  way,  afterwards  the  snr&oe 

**  is  washed  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  composition  at  the 

"*  parts  on  which  the  %ht  has  not  acted,  but  fails  to  affect  those 
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"  parts  of  the  surface  on  which  the  li^ht  has  acted  ;  consequently, 
**  on  those  jjarts  of  the  surface  the  coloring  matter  remains  in  the 
**  state  in  whicii  it  was  applied,  having  ex]>ericnced  no  chemical 
"  change.  Sometimes  for  the  ^'ef^etahle  carbon  I  substitnte 
"  bitumen,  or  other  coloring  matter  may  be  employed.  By  this 
"  ])roce8s  pictures  are  obtained  which  are  Dot  HaUe  to  hde  like 
••  ordinary  photographs." 
[Printed,  3d.] 

A.D.  1?58,  April  13.— X»  794. 

DEAN,   George   Alfred    IIenry.  —  {Prodsumal   Prolectiem 
only.)    "  An  improvement  in  stereoscope's  slides,**  "  whereby  the 
"  figures  on  the  slide  may  have  movement  and  motioa  imparted 
•*  to  them.    ITiis  is  managed  by  first  taking  your  stereoscopic 
*'  background,  and  then  taking  your  figures  or  groapings.     The 
"  figures  required  to  move  are  cut  out  and  affixed  in  their  position 
*'  on  the  slide  by  a  shaft  running  at  the  back  of  slide  with  shafts*^ 
"  or  arms  passing  through  passages  cut  through  the  cardboar^^ 
"  of  sUde,  to  which  arms  or  shafts  the  figures  required  to  max^^ 
"  are  affixed  by  either  wire,  thread,  gum,  paste,  or  any  othe-^^:^ 
"  adhesive  or  sticking  substance ;  a  mechanical  motion  is  tha..^H 
"  obtained  and  given  to  the  figures  or  groups  of  figures  by  tl^L 
**  shaft  being  pulled  at  will  up  or  do\i7i,  backwards  or  forwards.  ^__ 

[Priiitwl,  3</.] 

A.D.  1858,  April  20.— X<»  860. 

DEROGY,  Eugene. — "  Improvements  in  instrmnenti  and  ■■b-p- 
"  paratus  a])plicable  to  photogra])hic  purposes." 

lliis  invention  consists  of  a  new  system  and  ooodmutiaa  at 
lenses  and  diaphragms  in  the  usual  lens  holders  or  moontingi  c£ 
photographic  cameras. 

By  means    of   certain  adjustments,    arrangementi^   and      xv> 
arrangements  of  the  lenses  and  diaphragms  the  sune  lemihi   wn 
obtained  **  which  now  require  the  powers  and  uae  of  at 
*'  Be])arate  instruments  or  sets  of  appamtus."    Alio 
tions  may  be  taken  "  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale  by  lengtheoii^ 
**  or   shortening   the  focus;"  they  may  also  be  taken  iuiton- 
teneously. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  instriQUfiivtmv^btvetfQntihHlbUowB  : — 
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Hie  tube  fbnning  the  body  of  the  instrument  is  made  so  that  the 
usual  cett  and  diaphragm  holder  is  removeable  therefrom  so  as  to 
be  plaeed  at  either  end  of  the  said  tube ;  certain  lenses  and  dia- 
phragms are  thus  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  tube  from  either  end 
of  the  said  tube.    The  ci^  covers  the  exterior  end  of  the  tube 
▼hen  the  abore-mentioned  cell  and  diaphragm  holder  with  the 
sun  shade  is  placed  in  the  end  of  the  tube  that  Is  inserted  in  the 
camera.    To  fix  the  cell  and  diaphragm  holder,  as  well  as  a  lens 
ceU  used  for  portraits,  a  bajonet  joint  is  used.    Two  extra  lens 
cells  may  be  placed  in  the  usual  cell  and  diaphragm  holder;  one 
vhen  the  representations  arc  required  smaller,  the  other  when 
they  are  required  larger  than  the  above-mentioned  combinations 
cui  gire.    The  combination  of  ten  foci  in  one  apparatus. 
[Printed,  7rf.] 

A.D.  1858,  April  21.— N°  875. 

f     TALBOT,  William  Henby  Fox. — "  Improvements  in  the  art 
"  of  engraving,"  in  which  photographic  processes  are  used. 

1q  the  first  place  a  mixture  of  gelatine  with  bichromate  of 
potash  is  poured  upon  a  metal  plate  prepared  for  engraving ;  this 
^  left  to  dry,  placed  in  the  photographic  copying  frame  in  contact 
^th  the  object  to  be  copied,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  light 
■^  as  to  produce  a  photographic  impression  on  the  gelatine ;  thus 
^  the  process  is  identical  to  that  described  in  N°565  (A.D.  1852). 
Hie  novelty  of  the  present  invention  consists  in  the  mode  of 
etching  the  hnage  obtained  as  above ;  this  is  done  as  follows  : — 
*he  picture  is  not  washed,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the 
Copying  frame  it  is  covered  with  pulverised  copal  or  other  resin. 
*^B  powder  is  melted  by  heating  it  strongly  over  a  lamp.    When 
^  plate  has  cooled  it  is  etched  by  means  of  a  nearly  saturated 
•olution  of  perchloride  of  iron  in  water ;  the  etching  being  ac- 
complished in  consequence  of  the  perchloride  solution  penetrating 
^fe«  gdatine  wherever  the  light  has  not  acted  upon  it,  but  refusing 
^  penetrate  those  parts  upon  which  the  light  has  sufficiently 
*cted.  "  When  tiie  etching  is  effected  the  etching  liquid  is  washed 
**  off  with  a  rapid  current  of  cold  water  "  and  the  plate  is  cleaned. 
Another  mode  of  etching  the  image  consists  in  washing  the 
■KKiage  (when  taken  out  of  the  copying  frame)  with  a  mixture  of 
^^'^ter  and  spirits  of  wine,  and  then  with  spirits  of  wine  alone, 
^^epkte  is  dried,  dip;>ed  into  wann  water,  and  dried  agahi;  the 
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powdered  resin  is  then  pnt  on  and  the  rest  of  the  process  con- 
ducted as  described  above,  but  with  etching  liquid  more  diluted 
iidth  water.  This  mode  of  etching  the  image  is  only  mentioned 
in  the  Provisional  Specification. 

The  perchloride  of  iron  may  be  employed  for  ordinary  etching. 

Another  part  of  this  invention,  only  detailed  in  the  Provisiona] 
Specification,  is  as  follows : — A  metal  plate  is  engra\-ed  or  etched 
all  over,  so  that  it  will  print  a  dark  and  unifiGom  shade  upon 
paper ;  it  is  then  covered  with  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  impressed  with  a  photographic  image,  and  washed 
as  above  described,  so  as  to  expose  the  etched  sur&ce  of  the  metal 
at  those  i)arts  on  which  the  light  has  not  acted.  An  impression 
of  the  plate  is  then  take  on  a  slab  of  warm  gotta  percha,  this 
impression  is  made  conductive  of  electricity,  and  an  electrotype 
etching  is  obtained  therefrom.  "  By  a  nearly  similar  process  a 
"  photographic  etching  may  be  made  upon  the  soiCaoe  of  the 
"  stones  usually  employed  for  lithography." 

The  processes  here  described  are  named  '' photoglyphic  en- 
"  graving." 

[Printed,  5c/.] 


A.D.  1858,  May  7.— N°  1027. 

COGGAX,  George  Bartlett. — {Provisional  Protectum  omlg.) 
The  title  of  this  invention  is,  '^  A  new  portable  apparatus  to  be 
"  called  a  '  Stereoscupia,*  for  exhibiting  stereoscopic  pictoxes.'' 

The  inventor  states : — "  This  invention  consists  of  a  square 
"  platform  mounted  on  wheels  for  transit  from  one  place  to 
"  another,  having  a  box  or  case  about  two  and  a  half  feet  square 
"  and  about  seven  feet  high  securely  fixed  thereto,  the  aforesaid 
"  box  or  case  having  a  glass  top  either  ground  or  otherwise.  At 
"  the  front  and  back  of  said  box  or  case  I  propose  inserting  two 
'*  or  more  sets  of  lenses,  and  in  the  interior  I  place  a  cylinder  of 
**  wood  or  other  suitable  material  extending  from  side  to  dde^ 
"  having  an  axis  at  each  end,  upon  one  of  which  I  place  a  ^innch 
**  handle  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  suligects.  The  lower 
"  portion  of  this  apparatus  I  propose  using  to  contain  and  fbr 
"  conveying  photographic  apparatus." 
[Printed,  8ii.3 
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A.D.  1858,  May  21.— N»  1136. 

BRYER,  Stephen. — "  Improved  instruments  to  be  used  in  the 
*'  sensitizing  and  developing  of  photographic  plates.'' 

"  For  lifting  the  plate  off  the  dipper  (by  which  the  plate  is  im- 
"  mersed  in  the  bath)  and  transferring  it  to  the  plate  frame/'  two 
pairs  of  Ibroeps  are  used ;  these  have  two  curved  limbs  jointed 
together  and  provided  with  elastic  cushions  at  their  ends,  the 
plate  is  thus  held  firmly  **  by  simply  gripping  its  edges."  ''  In 
"  order  to  take  up  the  plate  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the 
*'  camera  and  hold  it  firmly  while  the  developing  and  washing 
•*  operations  are  proceeding,"  "  the  developing  forceps  "  is  used. 
The  limbs  of  this  forceps  have  attached  to  their  ends,  by  loose 
joints,  clips  of  L  shaped  metal  coated  inside  with  gutta  percha. 
A  screw  and  nut  "  after  the  manner  of  compasses  "  are  also  fitted 
to  the  forceps  for  retaining  the  instrument  in  a  closed  position. 
The  construction  of  these  forceps  enables  them  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  various  sizes  of  plates  and  to  firmly  grip  them. 

The  transferring  forceps  above  described  may  also  have  jointed 
ends  or  dips,  the  said  clips  being  discs  of  metal  covered  on  their 
inner  hce  with  India-rubber. 

"When  operating  upon  plates  of  a  size  that  could  not  be  con- 
"  veniently  spaimed  by  forceps,"  an  instrument  is  used  consisting 
of  the  common  elastic  suction  holder  attached  to  the  face  of  a 
blade  of  wood ;  the  said  blade  forms  a  handle  for  the  operator  to 
^rasp  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  end  its  continuation  facilitates 
the  manipxdation  of  the  plates. 
[Printed.  7</.] 

A.D.  1858,  June  1.— N<»  1230. 

GRANT,  Aloxzo  Gaylord.  —  (Provisional  Protection  only,) 
The  title  of  this  invention  is,  "  A  method  of  preparing  paper,  in 
^'  order  to  render  it  waterproof  and  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
*•  photographic  pictures." 

"Paper  with  or  without  size,  giving  preference,  however,  to 
**  that  in  which  little  or  no  size  has  been  used,"  is  dipped  in  or 
impregnated  with  a  "  composition  of  the  following  materials  :— 
**  Asphalte,  oil,  turpentine,  Canada  balsam,  caoutchouc,  gum  lac, 
'*  and  white  wax,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  chloroform." 
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"  The  paper,  coated  or  impregnated,  may  or  maj  not  be  paased 
"  through  rolls,  and  whether  passed  through  rolls  or  not  it  it 
**  next  placed  in  an  oven  or  drying  chamber,  wherein  the  heat  is 
"  raised  to  a  point  just  below  that  at  which  the  material  win 
"  ignite,  where  it  remains  until  it  is  perfectly  dry ;  after  diying, 
**  the  paper  or  material  prepared  as  above  described  is  fit  ibr  use. 
*'  When  to  be  employed  for  photographic  purposes,  it  leeeives 
"  any  of  the  usual  preparations  employed  in  the  aii  to  nader  it 
"  sensitive." 

[Printed.  Sd.] 

A.D.  1858,  June  1.— N°  1231. 

GRANT,  Alonzo  Gaylord.  —  (Provisional  Protectum  only,) 
"  An  improved  stand  or  rest  for"  [photographic 7]  ''cameras, 
"  theodolites,  guns,  and  other  articles." 

"  This  stand  consists  of  three  or  more  legs  which,  when  brought 
**  together,  unite  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder.  The  upper  ends  of 
"  these  legs  are  hinged  or  jointed  to  a  metal  boss,  with  a  hole 
"  through  the  centre  tliereof.  In  the  hollow  of  the  boss  tiiere  is 
**  a  collar  in  the  shape  of  a  split  ring,  and  through  this  collar 
"  passes  a  shaft  carrying  at  top  a  table  or  other  holder,  according 
"  to  the  nature  of  the  article  to  be  held  or  supported.  To  the 
"  inside  of  each  of  the  legs  one  end  of  a  rod  is  connected,  while 
"  the  other  end  of  each  rod  is  connected  to  a  collar  throng 
"  which  the  central  shaft  passes.  When  folded  up,  the  rods  lie 
"  in  a  groove  made  for  their  reception  inside  the  legs.  In  order 
"  to  fix  the  table  or  other  holder  at  any  required  height,  the  split 
*'  ring  is  made  to  grasp  and  nip  the  central  rod  by  a  screw  pass- 
"  ing  through  the  side  of  and  worked  from  the  outside  of  the 
"  boss." 

[Printed,  3J.] 

A.D.  1858,  July  3.— N°  1501. 

SAROXY,  Oliver. — "Improvements  in  treating  and  coloring 
**  photographic  pictures." 

The  object  of  the  process  which  is  the  subject  of  this  invention 
is  to  imitate  paintings  upon  ivory  by  means  of  paper  photogra{^, 
to  which  a  medium  is  apjilied,  "  which  penetrates  the  pa|>er« 
*'  destroys  its  opacity,  and  allows  the  artistes  work  to  appear 
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"  floating  witliin  tlie  substance  of  the  paper.     This  apj)earance  is 

"  obtaiDed  by  the  follo^v^ng  method  : — The  paper  on  wliich  the 

'*  photograph  has  been  taken  is  stretched  on  a  frame  having  a 

'  nunreable  panel,  so  that   the  back  of  the  photograph  picture 

'  miMj  be  uncovered  when  required  without  unstretching.    The 

photogmph    ifl  then  colored  in  the  ordinary  way  with  water 

col<va  on  the  front  side  until  the  pictiuv  is  worked  up  to  the 

required  finish ;  the  panel  at  the  back  is  removed,  the  photo- 

^rraph  picture  is  then  placed  face  downwards  upon  a  hot  metal 

plate,  the  back  is  then,  by  a  brush,  covered  all  over  with  melted 

bees'-wax  until  the  paper  is  perfectly  saturated  and  the  wax 

appears  at  the  other  side." 

"  The  photograph  picture  may  now  be  mounted  like  any  piece 
of  ivory  upon  a  light  or  cream-coloured  ground  of  paper, 
enamel,  or  other  substance." 

A  similar  effect  may  be  produced  "  by  using  oil,  varnish,  or 
gum,  to  give  a  semi-transparency  to  the  paper." 
DPrinted,  W.] 


A.D.  1858,  August  16.— N°  1866. 

C3HAPPUIS>  Paul  Emilb. — "  Improvements  in  stereoscopes  and 
**  itereoaoopic  apparatus." 

Ist.  **  Making  a  folding  stereoscope  in  the  form  of  a  book." 
*The  back  of  the  instrument  is  made  with  a  double  hinge  in  the 
centre,  so  as  to  form,  when  shut  up,  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
"book.  "  The  lenses  and  divider  or  partition  fold  inwards,"  and 
the  frame  supporting  the  picture  is  made  to  slide  in  a  groove  in 
the  back  of  the  instrument  so  as  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  focus. 
To  open  the  stereoscope  a  spring  in  front  of  the  book  is  pressed, 
the  sides  are  expanded,  the  lenses  raised  to  a  vertical  position,  and 
the  partition  raised  until  the  top  comer  fits  into  a  slit  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  lens  frame ;  the  inverse  operations  close  the 
instnmient. 

2nd.  "  Another  form  of  portable  folding  stereoscopes  consists 
**  of  an  oblong  box  resembling  a  color  box  with  a  sliding  lid. 
''  When  the  lid  is  removed  it  is  turned  over  and  slid  into  grooves 
''  made  in  the  sides  of  the  box,  and  the  divider  wUch  is  laid  flat 
"  is  niaed  up;  the  focus  may  be  ad^sted  by  shifting  the  lid  on 
**  Hindi  HiB  picture  rests." 
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drd.  The  "  improvements  in  stereoscopic  apparatos  oonnst  of  ■ 
"  box  or  case  for  presenting  the  slides  or  pictures  for  exhibition 
**  through  the  lenses."  The  slides  are  retained  in  slips  of  wood 
glued  to  an  endless  band ;  the  band  is  stretched  over  rollers  wliidi 
are  caused  to  revolve  by  means  of  a  thumb  screw.  "  AVben  the 
"  slides  have  been  presented  to  the  glasses  they  fall  into  a  bag  or 
''  other  suitable  receptacle,  and  are  to  be  replaced  in  the  dips. 
"  This  apparatus  may  be  used  with  any  ordinary  stereosoope,  or 
*'  with  the  folding  sort  berein-before  described." 
[Printed.  7c/.] 

A.D.  1858,  October  11.— V  L>262. 

ENGLAND,  John.— (PropwioiwZ  ProtectUm  oaijf.)  "Improves 
"  ments  in  a])paratus  for  cleaning  the  plates  used  in  photon 
"  graphy." 

lliis  apparatus    '*  is  for  the  purpose  of   pro^^ng    great^^ 
"  facilities  for  holding  the  glass  plates  used  by  photographers. 
The  glass  plate  is  fixed  on  the  ordinary  pneumatic  tucker.    TVT 
apparatus  consists  of  a  frame  supported  on  a  suitable  taUe,  whitai- 
also  carries  a  pair  of  clips  worked  by  a  right  and  left  hand* 

screw,      llie  frame  carries  and  supports  the  glass  at  the  «*' 

time  that  the  clips  hold  the  pneumatic  sucker  firmly.    The  t 

surface  of  the  frame  "  is  provided  with  india-rubber/'  "  on  wfal^E. 
"  the  glass  rests  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  is  favorably  rl*^^^*^ 
"  for  being  operated  upon." 

The  parts  forming  the  table  are  provided  with  hinges,  so  aa      tc 
be  capable  of  being  folded  up. 
[Printed,  (Vi.] 

A.D.  1858,  October  14.— N»  2295. 

BAXTER,  George. — "  Improvements  in  coloring  photographic 
"  pictures." 

This  invention  '*  consists  in  combining  with  photograpbic 
"  pictures  the  processes  of  intaglio,  plate,  and  surface  printing, 
"  and  also  the  processes  of  lithographic  and  zincographic  printing 
"  as  a  means  of  coloring  such  photographic  pictures." 

**  To  color  photographic  pictures  by  means  of  wood  blocks.**— 
At  many  positives  as  it  is  desired  to  use  blocks  in  coloring  are 
fAim  from  a  negative  on  to  tr«n«f«  v^v^^,  tAve  taid  negitive 
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Inviiig  two  dote  for  each  block.  The  surfAoea  of  the  wood  blocks 
lie  ooiited  with  flake  white  and  gold  nze,  then  with  transfer 
niniah.  A  poBitive,  marked  with  a  composition  of  vermilion, 
attitiey  Tarnish,  and  turpentine  on  the  parts  to  be  coloured  by  one 
of  tile  blocks,  is  laid  on  one  of  the  prepared  bk>cks,  and  the 
marking  transferred  to  the  surface  of  the  block  by  pressure. 
When  the  transfer  varnish  has  hardene'l,  the  paper  is  washed  off 
by  means  of  dilute  add,  **  the  marking  or  drawing  remaining  on 
'*  the  block."  "The  marked  blocks  obtained  in  this  manner  are 
**  engraved  by  hand  in  the  usual  manner."  Register  is  obtained 
by  puncturing  the  sheets  to  be  printed  with  holes  exactly  cor- 
responding with  the  dots  on  the  negative,  the  said  holes  being 
placed  over  two  register  points  on  the  tympan  of  the  press. 
Stereotype  plates  may  be  used  instead  of  wood  blocks. 

**  To  color  photographic  pictures  by  means  of  intaglio  engraved 
"  plates." — Tracings,  one  for  each  colour,  are  transferred  to  a 
series  of  copper  plates,  and  each  plate  is  engraved  in  accordance 
wifli  the  tracing.  Register  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
above  detailed,  the  dots  being  traced  on  to  the  copper  plate  and 
points  let  in  where  the  dots  are ;  the  sheets  to  be  printed  have 
eorresponding  holes,  which  are  placed  over  the  points. 

•*  To  color  photographic  pictiures  by  means  of  lithographic 
**  stones  or  zinc  plates." — The  parts  to  be  coloured  with  each  tint 
are  drawn  in  transfer  ink  on  a  series  of  photographs  printed  on 
lithographic  transfer  paper.  The  pictures  are  printed  in  succession, 
tmtil  they  are  completely  colored,  with  the  stones  or  plates  to  which 
tbe  pictures  are  transferred.  The  register  is  obtained  in  the  usual 
manner  or  by  means  of  dots.  Another  method  of  operating 
consists  in  transferring  tracings  to  the  stones  or  plates,  and 
-multmg  the  drawing  for  the  different  tints  on  the  stones  or  plates 
themselves. 
LPrinted.  4d.] 

A.D.  1858,  October  20.— N«  2342. 

STORTZ,  Philip  Christian.— (Prorwiono/  Protection  only. 
**  Improvements  in  the  materials  of  photographic  plates." 

This  invention  ''consists  in  substituting  prepared  copper  or 
"  other  metal  plates,  pannels  of  wood,  millboard,  canvass,  or 
'*  other  materials  having  oiled  or  varnished  surfaces,  such  aa 
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'*  usually  used  for  painting  upon  in  oil,  for  the  ordiaary  xnateriab 
*'  upon  which  photographic  images  are  deposited  or  printed,  and 
"  for  producing  photographic  images  or  pictures  direct  from  the 
"  object,  with  or  without  printing  from  a  negatiye. 

"  The  prepared  surfi&ce  of  the  said  plates,  pannels,  mmboard, 
*'  canvass  or  other  materials  is  first  cleared  of  all  oil  or  Tarnish 
"  glaze.  The  edges  of  the  said  plates,  pannels,  millboard,  can- 
"  vass,  or  other  materials  are  then  hermetically  sealed,  and  the 
**  surface  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner  so  as  to  render  it  sus- 
"  ceptible  of  receiving  photographic  images  by  means  of  the 
*'  photographic  process,  and  the  process  is  carried  on  in  the  usual 
'*  manner,  except  that  the  chemical  ingredients  in  ordinaiy  use 
'^  for  the  purpose  are  varied  in  their  proportions  so  as  to  adapt 
"  the  process  to  the  particular  nature  or  character  of  the  said 
''  plates,  pannels,  millboard,  canvass  or  other  materials.'* 
[Printed,  Srf.] 


A.D.  185«,  October  23.— N«  2367. 

STORTZ,  Philip  Christian.  —  (Prorwiotifli  Proteetum  mU^,) 
"  An  improvement  for  taking  life-size  pictures  from  smaller 
"  pictures,  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  photography." 

This  invention  "  consists  in  taking  and  tracing  life-size  pictuiiGS 
*'  from  smaller  negative  or  positive  pictures  in  the  most  simple 
**  manner. 

**  Place  a  double  or  single  lens  with  camera  so  that  tiie  lens 
''  is  turned  in  a  dark  room;  place  a  transparent  positrre  or 
"  negative  image  against  the  daylight.  In  the  daric  riMin  is 
"  placed  on  an  easel  a  cardboard,  canvas,  glass,  or  paper,  on 
"  which  will  be  seen  the  image  on  a  large  scale.  If  the  image  is 
"  negative  take  Indian  ink  or  any  color,  pencil,  or  chalk,  and  fill 
"  up  all  white  lines  and  designs,  which,  when  seen  in  daylight, 
"  will  produce  an  exact  image  of  the  smaller  one.  If  it  appear 
*'  positive  on  the  canvas,  take  the  same  ink  or  color,  but  do  only 
''  the  outlines,  which  will  produce  the  same  effect ;  or  in  rendering 
"  the  surface  of  the  said  cardboard,  canvas,  glass,  or  paper 
^'  sensitive  to  light,  an  image  by  photographic  means  may'  be 
"  pioduced." 
£2«iited,SA] 
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A.D.  1858,  October  27.— N»  239L 

BEAU,  Adolphb  Paui«  Augusts. — "A  pocket  stereoscope/' 

Tlfte  lens  frame  is  attached  to  two  covers  or  flaps,  *'  so  as  to 
"  resemble  a  small  pocket  book  or  note  book."  The  flaps  have 
pockets  on  the  inside  to  cany  small  articles,  or  *'  even  the 
'*  atereoBcquc  views."  When  the  instrument  is  in  use,  it  is  held 
by  means  of  the  flaps  or  covers,  which  are,  for  this  purpose, 
thrown  backwards ;  a  moveable  diaphragm  is  also  then  let  into  a 
groove  in  the  lens  frame,  so  as  to  project  at  right  angles  from  it, 
and  thus  separate  the  field  of  view  of  each  lens.  The  eye  pieces 
may  be  formed  of  a  "spiral"  [helical?]  spring,  covered  with 
leather,  so  as  to  shut  off  the  eicternal  light  ^om  the  eyes.  The 
diaphragm  may  slide  within  a  sheath,  by  which  means  it  may  be 
lengthened  or  shortened.  "  The  stereo8cq>ic  views  may  be  held 
**  at  the  end  of  the  diaphragm  by  any  suitable  arrangement." 

Instead  of  the  above-described  arrangement,  the  lens  frame  may 
■imply  slide  within  a  sheath,  "  which  serves  for  a  handle  when  the 
**  latter  is  pulled  out  and  the  instrument  in  use,  or  a  handle  may 
'*  be  attached  to  the  frame  itself." 

A.D.  1858,  October  29.— N"  2425. 

JOHNSON,  John  Hbnry  (a  communicatim  from  Gatptird 
Felix  Toumachon,  called  Nadar). — {Provisional  Protection  only,) 
**  Improvements  in  photography,  and  in  the  apparatus  connected 
"  therewith." 

**This  invention  reUtes  to  an  entirely  new  system  of  photo- 
'^  graphy,  whereby  photographic  bird's-eye  views  of  portions  of 
**  the  earth's  surface  may  be  taken,  and  consists  in  fitting  a 
"  photographic  camera  in  a  vertical  position,  with  the  lens  down* 
*'  wards,  into  the  bottom  or  side  of  the  car  of  a  balloon,  such  car 
**  being  formed,  when  requisite,  into  a  *  dark  chamber,*  by 
**  surrounding  or  enclosing  it  at  the  upper  part  with  black  silk  or 
**  otiier  &bric,  and  covering  or  closing  the  space  or  chamber  so 
^  formed  by  a  moveable  roof  or  ceiling  of  yellow  silk,  or  other 
**  fabric  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  required  yellow  or 
**  negative  light.    The  lens  is  covered  or  uncovered  in  a  Kady 
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''  manner  by  means  either  of  a  le\'er  acatthed  "  [attached  ?]  "  to 
''  the  car,  and  worked  by  a  cord,  so  as  to  bring  or  remove  a  cap  or 
"  cover  over  or  from  the  lens,  or  if  preferred,  a  horiiontal  disc 
"  turning  on  a  vertical  axis,  may  be  employed  for  that  purpose. 

"  Photographic  views  may  thus  be  readily  taken  of  the  sub- 
''  jacent  plane  either  during  the  passage  of  the  balloon,  or  when 
"  anchored  and  maintained  stationary  at  an  elevation  in  the  air, 
"  for  which  latter  purpose  three  ropes  are  employed,  extending 
"  from  the  balloon  to  suitable  windlasses  below." 

CPrmted.3d.] 


A.D.  1858,  November  4.— N°  2468. 

B AGGS,  IsH AM. — (Provisional  Protection  only.)  "  Improvements 
"  in  telegraphing  by  electricity ;"  in  one  of  these  improvements 
photography  is  employed. 

This  invention  '*  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  fixed  micro- 
"  scope,  telescope,  or  other  optical  power  or  instrument  in  oombi- 
'^  nation  with  an  instrument  or  apparatus  for  indicating  currents 
"  or  efPects  produced  in  telegraphing  by  electricity,  whether 
"  needle  instrument,  or  an  instrument  in  which  movements  or 
"  signs  are  capable  of  being  produced  or  exerted  by  electricity, 
**  howsoever  obtained  or  applied,  and  whether  the  electricity  be 
"  frictional,  voltaic,  or  otherwise." 

In  carrying  out  this  invention,  "  the  chemical  agency  of  electri- 
"  city"  is  preferred  to  be  used,  "as  acting  upon  partidea  of 
"  matter,  and  not  upon  masses,  and  being  thereby  practicaUy 
**  independent  of  the  opposing  forces  of  inertia  and  friction.** 
Various  illustrations  of  this  mode  of  operating  are  given. 

Another  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  the  generation  of  gas 
by  electricity  for  telegraph  pxurposes,  "  under  a  vacuum,  or  partial 
"  vacuum." 

Another  part  of  this  invention  "  consists  in  the  appUcatiom  of 
**  photography  conducted  by  any  suitable  means  whatever,  to 
*'  impress  upon  paper,  glass,  or  other  material  the  required  tele^ 
*'  graphic  communications.'* 
CPriiited,3d.] 
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A.D.  1858,  November  20.— N°  2644. 

SWAN,    Henry. — (Provisional   Protection  only.)     "  Improve* 
mentB  in  stereoscopes  and  other  optical  instruments,  and  in 
"  stands  or  supports  for  stereoscopes." 

The  "standard"  connecting  the  ''stage"  of  the  stereoscope 

with  the  lens  frame  "  is  for  the  purpose  of  a(^ustment  divided 

transversely  into  two  parts,  and  in  one  of  these  parts  two  pro- 

'  Jecting  wires  or  prongs  are  fixed,  and  these  enter  coirespondinf^ 

**  holes  in  the  other  part.    The  holes  are  lined  interiorly  with 

'*  cloth,  so  that  sufficient  friction  may  be  o£Pered  to  the  sUding  of 

'*  the  prongs  in  the  holes,  to  retain  them  in  any  position  in  which 

*  they  may  be  placed.    When  the  instrument  is  in  use  it  is  held 

'*  by  a  button  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  standard,  and  the 

adtjustment  of  the  distance  between  the  picture  and  the  glasses 

is  effected  by  placing  the  end  of  the  thumb  in  a  recess  formed 

in  the  upper  portion  of  the  standard,  and  moving  it  up  or  down 

till  the  proper  distance  is  found."    To  render  the  instrument 

**^ore  portable,  the  "  standard  "  may  be  attached  to  the  "  stage  " 

^^^d  to  the  frame  of  the  glasses  **  by  hinges  furnished  with  springs 

*    similar  to  the  springs  of  a  pocket  knife." 

A  method  of  arranging  opera  glasses  is  set  forth. 
In  arranging  stereoscopes,  the  partition  is  formed  of  ribbed 
9<la8s  or  other  transparent  or  translucent  material. 

In  the  ordinary  stereoscope,  instead  of  the  single  reflector 
Usually  employed,  a  series  of  narrow  reflectors  like  a  Venetian 
blind  is  used. 

"  In  arranging  stands  or  supports  for  stereoscopes  two  (or  other 
"  number  of)  series  of  levers,  parallel  the  one  to  the  other^  and 
"  arranged  on  what  is  known  as  the  *  lazy-tongs  principle,'  are 
"  employed."  "The  height  of  the  stand  or  support  is  adijusted 
"  by  altering  the  angle,  which  the  levers  of  each  pair  make  with 
•*  one  another." 
[Printed,  3d.] 

A.D.  1858,  December  20.— N»  2909. 

M ACLEHOSE,  Robert.— (Propwional  Protection  only.)    **  Im- 
'  provements  in  stereoscopes." 
The  stereoscope  described  ''is  in  the  form  of  &  deep  w:^^NC^;^a\tt 
No.  20.  ^ 
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"  box,  fitted  at  one  end,  near  the  top,  with  the  usual  stereoscopic 
"  glasses/' 

An  open  drum  or  roller  is  placed  '*  in  the  line  of  siglvt,  and 
"  between  the  glasses  and  the  extreme  back  of  the  box  or  ose." 
This  drum  works  "  u])on  a  horizontal  spindle,  to  which  is  attached 
*^  a  projecting  handle  for  turning  it  by.  Behind  this  dmm  or 
''  cylinder  and  in  the  end  of  the  case  there  is  a  hinged  door,  fold- 
*'  ing  downwards,  and  fitted  with  a  mirror  for  throwing  light 
''  into  the  interior  of  the  case.  The  pictures  are  disposed  in  the 
*'  chain  form  over  the  drum  or  roller,  and  so  arranged  that  one 
*'  end  of  the  chain  can  fall  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  case  at 
*'  the  front  and  the  other  at  the  back  portion  of  tiie  case.  With 
*'  this  arrangement,  as  the  drum  is  turned,  the  pictures  are  suc- 
*'  cessively  drawn  up  from  the  back  section  of  the  bottom  of  the 
*'  case,  passed  over  the  faces  of  the  drum,  on  the  verticsl  side  of 
"  which  for  the  time  being,  they  are  successively  displayed,  and 
**  then  ])assed  down  in  a  zig-zag  or  regularly  folded  pile  in  thgg==^ 
**  bottom  of  the  front  portion  of  the  case."  If  necessazy,  two  per  -^^ 
sons  can  see  pictures  at  once  by  means  of  stereoscopic 
fitted  ''  on  the  top  of  the  back  part  of  the  case,  to  look  in  th 
"  reverse  direction  of  the  fixed  glasses.  The  sight  is,  in  this  it 
**  stance,  directed  upon  a  mirror,"  which  receives  ''the  image  frocrrr 
**  the  pictiucs  upon  the  drum  beneath  it."  There  are  also  niu 
and  side  doors  to  improve  the  effect  of  the  light. 

"  After  a  picture  has  been  seen  and  passed  on,  it  can  at  once 
**  brought  back,  if  necessary,  and  any  picture  seen  by  one  Tie 
"  can  be  passed  on  to  be  seen  by  the  other." 
[Priut<?d,  3d.] 

A.D.  1S58,  December  2/.— X°  2961. 

MARION,  Claude  Mamrs  Augurtin. — "An  ini|noTedbox    .^^r 
"  case  for  containing  and  preserving  sensitive  photogi^hic  ] 
"  called  *  Marion's  box.'  " 

This  invention  "  consists  of  a  box  with  a  double  bottom  ] 
"  metically  closed,  and  containing  in  the  one  part  chloride  u— g^f 
**  calcium,  and  in  the  other  the  paper  to  be  preserved." 

The  first  arrangement  consists  of  a  rectangular  box,  "  dindev^^^ 
**  into  two  parts  by  wire  gauze,  the  upper  part  of  the  box  crnt^^' 
'*  tuning  the  paper  to  \>e  pi^aecv^^,  ^Tv^>^<^\c(?i«K'^ait  oontuninp^  ^^ 
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^  a  drawer  in  which  is  placed  chloride  of  calcium ;"  the  lid  of 
the  upper  part  of  this  box  is  hermetically  closed  by  means  of  a 
stiip  of  India-rubber. 

The  second  arrangement  consists  of  two  rectangular  boxes' 
placed  one  on  the  top  of  the  other ;  the  upper  one  contains  the 
piper  to  be  preserved^  the  lower  one  the  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
upper  box  is  made  in  a  similar  maimer  to  the  upper  compartment 
<tf  the  first  arrangement,  it  has,  however,  a  perforated  bottom  which 
ite  henoelically  on  to  the  lower  box. 

Tie  third  arrangement  consists  of  a  *'  cylindrical  box  for  con* 

"  taining  a  roll  of  the  nitrated  paper,  the  bottom  of  which  is 

**    pierced  with  holes,  and  forms  the  lid  of  the  lower  box,  which  is 

'^   jfiUed  with  the  chloride  of  calcium."   The  lid  of  the  top  box,  and 

tb«  upper  and  lower  boxes  are  respectively  joined  together  her- 

■BBdically. 

A  "  reservoir "  of  chloride  of  calcium,  to  be  used  separately, 
C9c»ii8ists  of  a  f^me  strengthened  by  means  of  divisions,  and  having 
>^^^a  bottom  formed  of  a  zinc  plate  and  the  upper  surface  of  musliii 
>d  wire  gauze. 

*'  In  cylindrical  boxes,  the  chloride  of  calcium  may  be  contained 
in  an  open  cylinder  which  would  ser\'e  as  a  roller  for  the  paper 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the  box." 
i:Prmted,8<i.] 


1859. 

A.D.  1859,  January  7.— N^  51. 

^I^NCE,  William  (o  cwnmunication  from  Charles  B,  Boyle). — 
Improvements  in  the  mode  of  taking  photographic  pictures  on 
*•    wood." 

This  invention  "  consists  in  a  process  of  preparing  the  block 
**  and  applying  the  silver  solution  thereto,  by  which  an  unchange- 
**  able  picture  may  be  produced  directly  upon  the  surface  of  the 
**  wood  without  injury  to  its  fibre." 

The  white  of  an  egg,  mixed  with  water,  is  beaten  into  a  white 
"^bxi^ ;  the  face  of  the  block  ia  moistened  with  this  flmd,  N«\AcYi\a 
miawed  "to  sink  in  and  dry  bjr  natural  evaporation."    ^aic\\ieo\ia 
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and  wann  solution  of  Russian  isinf^lass  and  chloride  of  sodium 
is  then  ruhhed  over  the  hxx  of  the  block  and  allowed  to  sink  in 
and  dry.  The  underlying  albumen  is  coagulated  by  heat,  another 
coat  of  gelatine  applied,  and  the  excess  of  gelatine  scraped  off, 
sufficient  friction  being  used  to  enable  the  silver  solution  to  be 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  wood  itself. 
The  photographic  impression  is  then  made  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
except  that  it  is  much  darker  than  usuaL  The  solvent  or  fixing 
and  toning  solution  is  then  applied  in  a  heated  state;  the  solution 
removes  the  gelatine  and  effokces  all  parts  of  the  picture  except 
those  on  the  surface  of  the  wood. 

The  following  process  may  be  applied  to  blocks  which  have 
been  previously  pumiced  and  whitened : — ^The  albumen  of  an  egg, 
mixed  with  salt  and  water,  is  beaten  up ;  the  mixture  is  then  poured 
upon  the  horizontal  block,  and  is  coagulated  by  heat ;  this  pro- 
cess is  repeated  until  the  pores  are  filled.    The  surface  is  then_^_ 
ready  for  the  nitrate  solution,  and  the  picture  is  "  taken  on  sub—— 
*'  stantially  the  same  principle  as  a  photograph  on  paper." 
[Printed.  4d.] 

A.D.  1859,  February  2.— N«  296. 

ALLEN,  Edward  Ellis. — "  Improvements  in  stereoscope^. 
**  apparatuses."  The  complete  apparatus  is  called  "  a  compour=ia 
**  collapsible  stereoscope." 

"The  object  of  these  improvements  is  to  render  stereosco}^:3»i 
"  apparatuses  portable." 

The  \iews  are  attached  to  one  side  or  to  both  sides  of  a  flexi'Yz^  J 
band  which  passes  round  rollers.  Each  roller  rotates  in  a  cas^  c: 
its  own,  the  cases  of  the  two  rollers  being  capable  of  sliding  ot^ 
inside  the  other;  by  this  means,  when  the  instrument  is  out;  o 
use,  the  cases  are  brought  close  together,  but  "  when  the  appana.'t^uj 
*'  is  in  use  the  cases  are  forcibly  kept  apart  by  flaps,  roda,  ot 
"  otherwise,"  "  so  as  to  ensiure  the  straining  of  the  views." 

The  Drawings  show  another  arrangement,  in  which  the  cases 
are  cylindrical  and  have  slits  in  them  for  the  passage  of  the  vieiiW. 
These  cases  are  connected  together  by  means  of  a  "  lazy-tonKS  ?*' 
fhey  can  either  be  thus  shut  together  or  kept  apart  as  desired. 

The  stereoscope  moves  in  sUta  in  the  case,  ''and  is  xii»<^ 
"  collapsible,  being  kept  ri^d^wVicn  m\ttfc\y5  v^^aa^^'' Vvs^^e^  ^»i 
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••  the  piece  containing  the  eye  glasses."  The  following  modes  of 
fitting  the  stereoscope  to  the  cylindrical  cases  are  described  and 
shown : — The  sides  and  eye  glasses  are  made  to  fold  down  close 
to  the  cylinders.  The  eye  pieces  are  divided,  each  being  attached 
to  a  *'  mouse-trap  "  spring.  The  eye-glass  frame  "  is  attached  at 
**  dther  end  to  rods  hinged  on  the  cylinders."  '*  A  system  of 
"  bars  "  connect  the  eye-glass  frame  and  the  "  lazy-tongs." 

Cases  of  glass  or  card  slides  are  rendered  portable  by  arranging 
the  views  in  two  piles,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stereoscope ;  those 
from  the  top  of  one  pile  are  successively  transferred  to  the  top  of 
the  other,  and  the  bottom  slides  at  the  same  time  undergo  an 
inverse  transfer.  A  system  of  rods  or  le\'ers  are  used  for  this 
purpose. 

[PHnted^Ud.] 

A.D.  1859,  February  7.— N^  344. 

SIMSy  Thomas. — {Provisional  Protection  only.)  "  Improvements 
*'  in  the  apphcation  of  photography  to  engraving  and  printing." 

A  collodion  photograph  is  produced  ''either  in  the  wet  or  dry 
*'  state  in  the  ordinary  manner,"  and  is  submitted  "  to  the  action 
**  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  ammonio-chloride  of  gold  or 
*'  other  chemicals  capable  of  causing  the  lines  of  the  picture  to 
*'  swell  or  rise  and  become  absorbent."  ''This  operation  is 
**  however  not  always  necessary."  The  film  is  then  covered 
"  with  a  thin  coat  of  varnish,  which  speedily  dries  on  the  porous 
"  raised  lines  or  parts,  leaving  the  other  parts  wet  or  damp."  A 
quantity  of  powdered  resin  or  other  suitable  powder  is  then 
dusted  over  the  picture ;  this  "  adheres  to  the  wet  parts,  and  does 
••  not  adhere  to  the  dry  parts."  The  picture  can  now  be  printed 
ot  transferred,  "  or  otherwise  converted  into  a  i)rinting  surface  or 
"  plate." 

The  invention  further  states : — "  I  also  make  electrotypes  from 
**  the  films  prepared  as  above-mentioned  after  metallizing  the 
**  suiOace,  or  rendering  it  a  conductor  of  electricity.  In  some 
**  cases  I  apply  plumbago  or  other  suitable  powder  to  the  film 
*'  without  varnish,  and  it  then  adheres  chiefly  to  the  raised  lines 
'*  or  parts,  and  can  be  transferred  or  eleotrotyped.  Or,  I  thoroughly 
'^  dry  the  film  on  the  glass,  and  coat  it  or  not  ^-ith  oil  of  turpen« 
^  tine  or  other  essential  oil,  and  then  apply  resin  or  other  suitable 
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''  powder,  and  ^  it  by  heat,  and  I  then  etch  the  glasa  by  hydro* 
"'  fluoric  acid.    The  glase  so  etched  is  then  used  for  printing,  or 
''  the  pictures  may  be  preserved  on  the  glass  itselL" 
[Printed.  8d.] 

A.D.  1859,  February  14.— N»  410. 

SANDERS,  Charles. — "Certain  improvements  in  ornamenting 
''  English  passe-partouts  for  photogra])hic  pictures,  also  the  glasses 
"  used  with  the  same,  and  which  said  modes  of  ornamenting  are 
'*  also  applicable  to  ornamenting  photographic  frames  genenllj.'* 

ITiis  invention  relates  to  "  the  application  to  the  passe-partouts 
**  ami  front  glasses  of  photographic  portraits  or  pietuzes  (either 
"  sinja^ly  or  combined)  of  ornamental  designs." 

The  invention  consists  in  "  applying  to  photographic  mounts 
**  the  well-known  process  or  processes  of  gilding,  painting, 
*'  staininjj,  etching,  or  printing,  singly  or  combined,  the  inner 
**  side  of  the  front  glass  around  that  portion  that  does  not 
"  intercept  the  picture  or  the  moulding  that  surrounds  it,  or  to 
**  ornament  in  like  manner  by  any  suit^ible  means,  such  as  by 
**  gilding,  painting,  staining,  printing,  or  embossing,  or  either 
''  one  or  more  of  these  processes  combined,  that  portion  of  the 
"  front  of  the  passe-partout  that  surrounds  the  picture  before 
•'  referred  to." 

In  many  cases  it  is  preferred  to  produce  a  part  of  the  design 
upon  the  glass  and  the  remainder  of  the  said  design  upon  the 
passe-partout;  when  these  come  together  they  form  the  ^ole 
design  and  improve  **  the  brilliancy  and  general  effect." 
[Printed,  4<f.] 

A.D.  1859,  February  l?.— N°  444. 
SAILLARD,   Benoit. — {Provisional    Protection   only,)      "An 
''  improved  mode  of  obtaining  printing  plates  from  coUodioii 
**  pictures." 

'*  Tliis  invention  relates  to  the  obtaining,  by  the  aid  of  the 
''  electrotype  process,  metal  printing  plates  from  collodion  pic- 
''  tures."  A  collodion  photograph  is  developed  by  means  of  ft 
solution  containing  water,  pyrogallic  or  gallic  add,  and  nitate 
of  silver ;  it  is  then  fixed  by  h^-posulphite  of  soda  or  cyanide  of 
potassium  solution,  waaWd,  dji^  v\mii.     TVk&  mM^duix^  ^aooaiqgs 
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is  treated  with  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercuiy,  washed  with 
bicfazomate  of  potash  solution,  and  then  with  distilled  water; 
**  when  dry,  the  design  will  appear  on  the  glass  plate  in  relief.*' 

The  inventor  further  states : — "  As  a  protection  thereto  I  find 
"  it  convenient  to  coat  the  design  with  photographic  varnish,  but 
''  this  will  in  a  measure  detract  from  the  sharpness  of  the  plate 
"  ultimately  obtained.  I  next  submit  the  design,  drawing,  or 
"  picture  to  the  electrotype  process  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
**  down  copper  or  other  metal  thereon  by  electro-deposition,  and  I 
**  thus  obtain  a  reproduction  in  metal  suitable  for  yielding  im- 
*'  pressions  in  ink  of  the  raised  picture  or  design  produced  upon 
"  theglaas." 
[Printed,  Sc?.] 

A.D.  1859,  March  15.— No  653. 

CLARK,  William  (a  communication  from  Victor  Louis  Marie 
Serrin). — "  Improvements  in  the  apparatus  of  electric  lamps  or 
"  lights,"  applicable  (amongst  other  purposes)  to  photography. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  self-acting  regulator. 
The  approach  of  the  carbon  points  is  "  effected  according  to  the 
'*  relative  wear  of  the  carbons,  so  as  to  maintain  the  light  in  one 
**  uniform  position,  whereby  the  circuit  can  also  be  broken  or  re- 
'*  established  as  often  as  it  is  wished,  and  the  apparatus  be  still 
**  always  in  working  order." 

To  compensate  for  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  carbon  points  in 
the  proportion  in  which  it  occiu's,  the  positive  electrode  actuates 
a  train  of  wheelwork  by  its  gra^aty  combined  with  that  of  a 
weight ;  whene\'er  the  wheelwork  is  allowed  to  act  (by  reason  of 
the  electric  current  ceasing  to  permit  the  full  action  of  an  electro- 
magnet in  the  circuit),  the  positive  electrode  descends  and  actuates 
a  chun  passing  round  a  dnmi,  which  causes  the  negative  electrode 
to  ascend  in  a  jiroportion  to  the  movement  of  the  positive  elec- 
trode which  is  defined  by  the  relative  leverage  at  which  their 
chains  are  attached  to  the  said  wheelwork. 

The  other  apparatus  in  the  lamp,  combined  with  that  above 
described  and  compensating  the  variation  in  electric  force,  consists 
of  an  *'  oscillating  frame,"  which  is  acted  upon  by  the  electro- 
magnet and  sustained  by  a  "  suspension  spring ; "  by  the  joint 
sod  alternate  action  of  these  contrary  forces  the  wheelwork  iff 
fixed  orJihented, 
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''  As  a  permanent  light  this  regulator  can  be  applied  to  liglit- 
'<  houses,  fixed  lights,  oj)tical  experiments,  physical  and  photo- 
*'  graphical  purposes." 
[Printed,  lOd.] 

A.D.  1859,  April  21.— N«  1011. 

PEPPER,  John  Uesrw— {Provisional  ProtectUm  only,)    *•  Im- 
^'  provements  in  apparatus  for  showing  stereoscopic  pictures." 

This  invention  consists  *'  in  so  combining  apparatus,  that  the 
*^  two  stereoscopic  pictures  shall  be  thrown  side  bj  side  on  to  a 
*'  screen  or  surface  by  means  of  lanterns  having  suitable  lenses, 
**  in  such  manner  that  when  seen  by  several  posons  through 
**  different  lenses  (having  focal  powers  according  to  their  several 
*'  distances  from  the  screen  or  surface)  each  person  shall  see  the 
•'  two  projected  pictures  as  one  largely  magnified  stereoscopic 
*'  picture.  For  these  purposes,  a  theatre  or  room  is  fitted  at  one 
"  part  or  end  with  a  suitable  screen  or  surface  to  receive  the  two 
*'  pictiu'cs  thrown  thereon,  by  two  suitable  lanterns,  and  in  l^nt 
"  of  the  seat  for  each  observer  is  stationed  a  suitable  standard  or 
**  holder  of  lenses  of  focal  powers  coinciding  with  their  distance 
"  from  the  two  projected  pictures  on  the  distant  screen  or  surjfkce, 
''  by  which,  when  looked  at  through  such  distant  lenses,  the  two 
"  pictures  will  be  resolved  into  one  largely  magnified  stereoscopic 
**  picture." 
[Printed,  Sd.] 

A.D.  1859,  May  6.— N°  1139. 

HART,   Frederic  William.  —  (Prorwiona/  Protectitm  wfy.) 
"  Improvements  in  photographic  apparatus." 

1st.  *' Constructing  a  photographic  printing  frame  in  such  a 
'^  manner  as  to  admit  of  acyusting  thereby  the  negative  stencil  or 
''  mask  on  the  prepared  paper  or  surface,  and  securing  the  same 
' '  thereon  as  required."  A  frame,  capable  of  being  moved  in  any 
direction  over  the  bed  on  which  the  prepared  surface  is  fixed,  ia 
secured  in  the  required  position  by  screws,  *'  so  as  to  hold  the 
'^  stencil  mask  or  negative  on  the  prepared  suifaoe  ready  ibr 
*'  printing."  This  frame  is  hinged  at  one  end,  so  that  the  levene 
end  may  be  raised  when  required  in  order  to  inspect  the  picture  as 
a  whole,  and  afterwards  secured  in  its  position  "  without  disturb- 
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uig  the  original  arrangement  of  the  stencil  mask  or  negative  on 
"  the  prepared  smfiace." 

2nd.  "  Constructing  the  said  moveahle  frame  so  as  to  adapt  it 
**  for  holding  tablets  or  smf  aces  to  be  printed  from  of  various 
**  sizes.  For  this  purpose  a  cun'ed  or  other  sUde  is  adapted  and 
**  apphed  thereto  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  moved  idong  the 
"  frame  to  the  position  required  in  order  to  grasp  or  hold  the  said 
"  printing  tablet  or  surface." 

3rd.  "  Applying  vulcanized    india-rubber,    or    other    similar 

"  elastic  material,  to  the  bed  or  backboard  for  the  prepared  sur- 

*    £kce  to  rest  upon,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  bringing  of  the 

printing  and  the  prepared  surfaces  into  the  required  close  con- 

'    tact." 

CPriuted,  Sd.] 


A.D.  1859,  May  7.— X"  1156. 

^•^FFERY,  Walter. — "Rendering  more   convenient  out-door 
^       itianipulations   in    photography,  by  means  of   an  improved 

Portable  photographic  tent  and  tent  camera." 

^      In  one  form  of  the  apparatus  the  base  "  folds  in  two  towards 

^      "tVic  under  side."    The  sides  "  are  formed  of  folding  frames,  and 

Oovered  first  with   stout  cartridge  paper,  and  then  with   an 

American  cloth,"  "  to  prevent  the  light  from  penetrating  into 

the  chamber."    "  These  sides,  when  shut  up,  fall  towards  the 

Imse,  thus  the  whole  folds  into  a  space  of  half  the  surface  of 

\he  base."    The  sides  of  the  chamber  are  kept  apart  by  means 

^^  a  double  framework,  which  is  hinged  at  either  end  to  the  said 

^^es  and  fastened  by  means  of  hooks  and  eyes. 

When  the  manipulating  chamber  is  "  required  to  be  used  as  a 

*   camera,"  the  following  apparatus  are  added : — A  camera  front 

^^th  an  opening  for  the  lens,  a  frtime  to  carry  the  sensitive  plates, 

^(id  a  stereoscopic  camera.    These  are  respectively  made  to  fold 

down  upon  the  base  of  the  instrument,  when  not  in  use. 

*'  When  the  tent  ia  fixed  for  use,  the  whole  of  the  upper  part 
**  is  covered  by  a  double  thickness  of  calico ; "  an  apron  is  fixed 
to  the  front,  which  apron  reaches  to  the  ground  and  entirely 
Covers  ihe  manipulator.  The  lenses  are  covered  by  means  of  bags 
^ritb  elastic  rings  sewn  in  them ;  these  bags  are  fastened  to  the 
f^nt.    The  lenses  can  be  opened  and  shut  from  the  interioT, 
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Wlieii  the  apparatus  is  in  use  it  is  fixed  on  a  tripod  stand  by 
means  of  battens  carrying  angle  pieces ;  the  battens  are  fixed  to 
the  base  of  the  chamber  by  thumb  screws. 

Ventilators  **  made  at  right  angles  "  are  placed  in  the  tent ;  by 
this  means  no  light  is  allowed  to  enter. 

Another  form  of  framework  is  described  and  sbown,  which  is 
hinged  to  one  of  the  sides,  and  folds  up  agsdnst  the  mad  side. 

[IViiittMl.  1*.] 

A.D.  185.9,  May  2().-N'»  1300. 

PATRICK,  Hugh  William. — "A  new  substance  or  material 
•*  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  ivory  and  other  like  substances ;  " 
umonjTst  the  applications  of  this  invention  "  photographic  pur- 
**  poses  "  is  mentioned. 

In  preparing  the  new  material  the  following  substances  are 
emiiloyed,  either  separately  or  combined  in  suitable  proportions  : — 
*'  Amber,  (!!aiia(la  balsam,  the  Australian  gum  kowrie,  potato 
*'  ilour  or  fecula,"  "meerschaum,  paper  pulp,  calcined  bones, 
*'  Ruorate  of  sihcia,  sulphide  or  sulphurets  of  mercuiy  (vermilion) 
*'  or  of  other  metals,  chlorides  of  zinc  or  other  metals,  alkaline  pre- 
'*  ])arations,  asbustos,  fluxed  or  fritted  colors,  or  finely  powdered 
•  pumicestone,  sulphur.  India-rubber,  or  similar  gums.*' 

"  The  combinations  may  l)e  efiPected  in  various  ways,  such  as  by 
*'  reducing  the  gums  to  solution  or  '  hard  bodies '  or  predpitstes, 
*'  or  by  the  ap])lication  of  heat.''  \yhere  solutions  are  adopted, 
the  gums  em])loyed  are  dissolved  in  ''  naptha,  mithilated  sf^rtts, 
*"  clilorofonu  or  essential  oils,  or  other  suitable  solvent."  In 
this  state  of  solution,  or  '*  in  a  state  of  precipitate,"  the  gums  are 
added  to  the  above-mentioned  substances  or  to  such  of  them  as 
may  be  necessary ;  the  latter  substances  l)eing  in  a  state  of  powder, 
*'  or  they  may  also  be  mixed  with  the  gums  whilst  th^  an  in  a 
**  state  of  fusion."  When  thoroughly  mixed,  the  whole  is 
evaporated  "  to  a  thick  paste,  and  when  at  a  proper  consistency  " 
it  is  rolled,  cut,  or  moulded.  "'  Where  shaped  or  moolded,  the 
"  new  material  is  hardened  by  the  ap])Ucation  of  heat,  and  will 
"  bear  a  very  high  polish." 

This  invention  is  (amongst    other    purposes]    applicable   to 
"  photographic  purposes,  such  as  the  working  into  sheets  or 
"  tablets." 
[Printed,  Sd.] 
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A.D.  1859,  May  31.— N<»  1343. 

^ANSBROUGH,    James    (a    communication    from     Egbert 

^orAoifi). — **  Improvements  in  the  construction  of  stereoscopes." 

This  invention  "  relates  to  a  mode  of  rectifying  in  the  stereo- 

**  scope  the  distortion  which  is  common    to    photographs    of 

**  architectural  suhjects,  and  which  arises  from  the  camera  used  in 

taking  such  pictures  being  set  at  an  incline,  in  order  to  take  in 

tile  upper  portion  of  the  view."     In  the  photographic  rcpresen- 

**^on  of  a  street,  for  example,  made  by  this  method,  the  rows 

®^  buildings  appear  falling  forwards,   "the  vertical  lines  being 

•t  the  same  time  elongated  or  thrown  out  of  proportion."     "  To 

'^medythis  defect  when  viewing  such  ])ictures  stereoscopically," 

^  plane  of  the  pictures  may  be  adjusted  at  a  suitable  inclination 

j^  ^Vie  axis  of  vision.   "  The  optical  laws  on  which  this  adjustment 

^^  based  being  that  the  apparent  size  of  an  object  diminishes 

*^^  proportion  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye,  or  as  its  distance  from 

^\ie  eye  of  the  observer  is  increased,"  "  the  want  of  parallelism 

^Xi  the  vertical  lines  "  is  thereby  neutralised,  and  the  truthful- 

^^  ^B  of  the  representation  restored. 

'^he  Drawings  show  a  stereoscope  whose  bottom  plate,  that 
*^^^*ries  the  views,  is  hinged  to  the  front  of  the  instrument,  and  is 
^^^^jable  of  being  fixed  at  the  requbred  inclination  by  means  of  a 
Jl^^'lring  catch  bearing  against  the  back  of  the  case.  The  said 
^^yck  is  provided  with  a  stop,  which  prevents  "  the  frame  from 
^  swinging  loose  on  its  hinges." 
CPrintod,  6d.3 

A.D.  1859,  June  16.— N^  1450. 

•^ONES,  Thomas  Wharton.— The  title  of  this  invention  ia, 
*«  Stereoscopic  glasses  for  single  pictures,"  and  it  relates  to  "  a 
**  new  form  and  arrangement  of  optical  glasses  or  lenses  which 
**  give  a  stereoscopic  efiPect"  "to  single  pictures  of  any  kind," 
«nd  to  real  objects  "  viewed  through  them  with  both  eyes,  that  is 
**  one  glaaa  before  each  eye." 

The  ftmdamental  form  of  the  glasses  is  "  plain  on  one  side  and 
•*  concave  on  the  other;"  other  glasses  or  cur\'ed  surfoces,  suitable 
for  near  or  long  sight,  may  be  superadded  to  the  above-mentioned 
glasses,  if  required.    The  concave  curve  of  the  horizontal  section 
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in  its  fundamental  fomi  **  is  a  somewhat  cycloidoidal  cun-e  ;"  that 
of  tlie  vertical  section  "  is  ])arabolical." 

Tliese  glasses  arc  mounted  either  in  spectacle  frames  or  in 
double  eye-glass  frames,  and  give  a  dissimilar  perspective  of 
picture  on  each  retina^  **  and  the  result  is  in  accordance  with  the 
"  conditions  for  stereoscopic  vision,  the  perception  by  the  observer 
*'  of  a  stereoscopic  effect  or  appearance  of  relief  in  the  picture." 

Other  forms  of  glasses  besides  that  above  described  are  capable 
of  producing  a  stereoscopic  effect.  Glasses  of  the  ftmdaineiital 
forms  above  described  may  be  fitted  to  a  binocular,  opera,  or  field 
glass  arrangement  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  thus  enable  the  rela- 
tive position  of  real  objects  at  some  distance  to  be  detennined  with 
greater  exactness  than  is  possible  under  ordinary  drcomatwioes. 
[Printed,  Od.] 

A.D.  1859,  June  1/.— N*»  1463. 

VAS8ER0T,  Charles  Frederic  (a  commmmeaium  firm 
Henry  Adolphe  Corbin). — "  Improvements  in  the  oonstmetion  of 
**  stereoscopes." 

"  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  give  the  power  of  acting  in 
'*  relief  pictures  of  any  size  (according  to  the  proportiona  of  the 
''  apparatus)  much  more  enlarged  or  amplified  than  can  be 
"  effected  by  the  present  system  of  stereoscopes.*' 

In  this  invention  the  stereoscopic  pictures  are  sepamte  and  lie 
inclined  to  one  another  in  such  a  manner  that  one  of  them  is 
viewed  directly  by  the  eye,  and  the  other  is  viewed  by  means  of  a 
mirror  placed  at  the  bisection  of  the  angle  that  the  views  respeKS 
tively  make  with  each  other.  The  two  news  are  thus  made  to 
coincide,  and  arc  \newed  by  means  of  a  pair  of  lenses.  It  will  be 
immediately  perceived  that  by  this  means  an  angle  of  vision  is 
obtained  "  more  considerable  than  it  is  possible  with  the  ordinaiy 
"  system." 

Although  it  is  preferred  to  place  the  reflected  picture  at  right 
angles  to  the  one  viewed  by  direct  vision,  and  to  see  one  picture 
direct  and  the  other  reflected,  both  pictures  may  be  seen  by  reflec- 
tion from  a  mirror.  When  this  is  the  case  the  mirrors  make  equal 
angles  with  the  axis  of  vision,  and  the  pictures  are  placed  «t  a 
suitable  angle,  the  angle  of  each  picture  with  the  minor  reflecting 
it  being  the  same. 
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The  Drawing  show  a  box  made  according  to  the  above  prin« 
ciples,  which  is  covered  by  rough  glass  or  a  removeable  opaque  lid 
BO  as  to  regulate  the  light.  By  cutting  out  the  partitions  at  the 
back  of  the  pictures  and  closing  the  lid,  transparent  pictures  may 
be  shown. 

The  picture  viewed  in  the  instrument  by  reflection  must  be 
taken  *' inverted,*'  or  with  its  unprepared  surface  towards  the 
object. 

LPriiiled.O(f.] 


A.D.  1859,  June  25.— N»  152?. 

NEWTON,  William  Edward  (a  communication  frwn  J.  Stuart 
Perry), — **  Apparatus  for  exhibiting  stereoscopic  pictures.*' 

This  apparatus  consists  of  "  a  movable  framework  for  holding 
*'  a  series  of  stereoscopic  pictures,  from  which  the  pictures  are 
**  brought  to  be  inspected,  and  then  returned  to  it  again  by  a 
**  mechanism  operated  by  the  user." 

The  instrument  shown  in  the  Drawings  consists  of  a  cylin- 
drical drum  mounted  on  a  centre,  llie  views  are  placed  in  radial 
compartments  of  the  drum,  and  each  picture  or  pair  of  pictures  ia 
brought  in  succession  underneath  a  vertical  frame  into  which  it  is 
projected  from  its  compartment  to  be  exhibited. 

The  action  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows : — ^The  rotation  of  the 
driving  spindle,  by  means  of  a  hand  winch,  moves  one  picture 
underneath  the  vertical  frame  for  every  revolution  of  the  spindle; 
a  tooth  for  this  purpose  gearing  into  a  cog  wheel  fixed  on  the 
drum  axle.  The  picture  is  then  risen  into  the  frame  by  the  half* 
revolution  of  a  crank  on  the  driving  axis,  and  depressed  into  the 
box  by  the  other  half-revolution  of  the  crank;  the  tooth  then 
brings  another  picture  under  the  vertical  frame,  which  is  in  its 
turn  elevated  and  depressed,  and  so  on.  The  centre  on  which  the 
drum  revolves  is  fixed  by  means  of  a  friction  brake  during  the 
movement  of  the  views  into  and  out  of  the  vertical  frame. 

The  carrying  frame  that  catches  each  picture  in  succession  is 
moved  by  the  action  of  the  crank  in  a  horizontal  slot. 

One  or  two  lens  frames  are  placed  opposite  to  the  picture,  to 
produce  the  stereoscopic  effect ;  when  two  frames  are  used^  one  is 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  pair  of  pictures* 
CPrtated,7<<.] 
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A.D.  1859,  July  12.— N«  1653. 

PROAL,  Camille  Joseph  (a  commumcatum  from  Jules  Ber^ 
%ord), — "  The  application  of  photographic  impiesnons  or  pictures 
*'  upon  fabrics  or  tissues  for  rendering  such  fabrics  or  tiisues 
''  appUcable  to  various  useful  purposes." 

This  invention  consists  "  in  applying  to  oilcloth,  glazed  cotton^ 
"  leather,  and  other  fabrics  or  tissues,  one  or  more  photogrspbie 
*'  impressions,  and  employing  the  fabrics  thus  peepued  for 
**  making  up  pads  for  writing  blotters,  chimney  fronts,  table 
"  covers  of  any  form,  lamp  and  other  stands,  portfolios,  purses 
*^  or  money  holders,  tea  trays,  covers  for  books  and  journals,  and 
"  other  similar  articles,  and  more  especially  such  artideB  as  boxes, 
"  and  objects  of  cardboard.  The  fabrics  having  received  photo- 
"  graphic  impressions  may  be  ornamented  with  gilt  thiead,  or  gilt 
"  decorations  of  any  kind,  and  enriched  by  designs  of  various 
"  colours  appropriate  to  the  photographic  subjects. 

"  The  photographic  pictures  may  represent  views,  portraits^ 
**  monuments,  battles,  or  other  photographic  reproduction ;  tliey 
**  may  be  colored  or  not  colored,  ornamented  or  not  ornamented 
"  with  decorations.  A  varnish  may  at  option  be  applied  over  the 
'*  photographic  impressions  to  preserve  their  duration  and  faril- 
"  hancy." 

[Printed,  3d.] 

A.D.  1859,  September  3.--X*  2020. 

SWAN,  Henry.  —  (Provisional  Protection  only,)  ''Improve* 
"  ments  in  stereoscopes  and  stereoscopic  pictures." 

The  inventor  states : — **  According  to  my  invention  I  construct 
"  stereoscopes  with  prisms  or  lenses  of  dilESerent  magnifying- 
*'  powers,  that  is  to  say,  the  prism  or  lens  opposite  one  eye 
*'  exceeds  in  magnifying  power  the  prism  or  lens  opposite  to  the 
''  other  eye,  and  I  use  such  instruments  in  conjunction  with  pic- 
•*  tures  in  which  the  two  views  forming  the  stereoscopic  combi- 
**  nation  are  of  different  sizes,  corresponding  with  the  diffineni 
**  powers  of  the  prisms  or  lenses  opposite  the  two  eyes,  and  these 
**  pictures  according  to  my  invention,  I  connect  together  by 
*'  attaching  them  both  in  suitable  positions  to  the  same  mountinf(. 
•*  In  this  manner,  by  the  use  of  the  large  picture  only>  I. am 
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**  enabled  to  obtain  stereoscopic  effect  combined  with  xninute- 
'*  JMB8  of  detail,  such  as  a  large  pictiure  alone  can  give ;  and  am 
'<  also  enabled  to  arrange  the  instrument  in  a  form  which  is  much 
"  more  convenient  than  that  of  the  instruments  heretofore  em- 
^  ployed  for  viewing  large  pictures.  In  some  cases  I  construct 
"  instruments  having  one  prism  or  lens  only,  the  large  picture 
"  being  then  seen  without  the  aid  of  a  prism  or  lens. 

*'  Magnifying  mirrors  may  be  employed  in  place  of  prisms  and 
^*  ienses,  but  not  so  advantageously." 
CPrinted.3</.] 

A.D.  1859,  September  8.— N»  2050. 

SMALL,  Thomas  Oswald. — ^The  title  of  this  invention  is, 
**  Improvements  in  the  stereoscope  by  means  of  tinted  media,  and 
"  by  the  application  of  the  pulley  and  lever  or  spring  in  changing 
"  the  hghts." 

The  inventor  states : — "  My  invention  consists  in  the  first  place 
''  in  the  substitution  of  coloured  or  tinted  glasses  or  other  tinted 
^  media  in  place  of  the  uncolored  glasses  or  other  substances 
**  heretofore  used  for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  light  in  stereoscopic 
**  slides ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  application  of  a  pulley  or  lever 
^  for  the  raising  or  depression  of  such  media,  by  the  use  of 
"  which  coloiired  or  tinted  glasses,  or  other  tinted  media,  assisted 
**  by  the  said  pulley  or  lever,  I  am  enabled  to  throw  upon  stereo- 
^  Bcopic  slides  every  degree  and  variety  of  light  which  may  be 
*'  required." 
CPrlntfid,  &f.] 

A.D.  1859,  September  12.— N»  2081. 

COLLINS,  Henby  George. — 1st.  Certain  improvements  in 
producing  pzinting  surfaces  and  in  transfer  inks. 

2nd.  **  The  application  of  india-rubber  in  obtaining  printing 
**  surfaces  from  enlarged  or  reduced  photographic  images."  A 
mixture,  containing  water,  gum  arabic,  bichromate  of  potaeh, 
and  sugar  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  vulcanized  India- 
rubber,  and  a  photographic  image  is  produced  thereon  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  "  In  order  to  bring  the  photographic  image  to 
*'  the  size  desired,"  the  sheet  of  India-rubber  is  either  extended 
or  allowed  to  contract,  and  the  sensitive  coating  is  transferred ''  on 
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<*  to  a  stone,  metal,  or  other  surfSeice."    The  coating  ii  thesa 
washed  with  a  mixture  of  f(um  arabic,  yellow  soap,  and  watexv 
*^  which  removes  the  portions  of  the  coating  unchanged  by  tli.« 
"  light."    The  surface  is  then  inked  and  printed  from  "as  is 
"  usual  in  lithographic  printing.'*    Another  method  consists  in 
producing  the  photographic  image  •  directly  upon  a  stone  or  other 
printing  surface  covered  with  the  above  described  sensitive  coating, 
Ti'ashing  the  surface  with  mucilage,  chsrging  it  with  ink,  and 
transferring  the  same  to  a  sheet  of  India-rubber  which  is  allowed 
to  extend  or  contract  as  may  be  desired ;  the  design  is  then  tiram- 
ferred  on  to  the  i)rinting  surface,  "  from,  which  the  copies  rs- 
**  quired  may  be  taken."    The  method  of  operating  with  the 
India-rubber  is  set  forth  in  N»  439  (A.D.  1868). 
3rd.  Methods  of  producing  printing  surfiBUM:B. 
[Printed.  Sd.] 

A.D.  1859,  September  14.— N°  2095. 

BESL{\Y,  Charles. — ^The  title  of  this  invention  is,  "  Improve- 
"  ments  in  preparing  and  obtaining  printing  suz^sceawith  designs 
"  sunk,  as  also  in  relief,"  and  some  of  the  processes  set  forth 
involve  the  employment  of  photography. 

The  general  outline  of  the  process  constituting  the  improve- 
ments is  as  follows : — A  design  is  drawn  on  a  varnish-coated  sheet 
of  glass  "  by  removing  the  varnish  from  the  glass,  so  as  to  pro- 
*'  duce  the  design  or  dra\iing  required."  Increased  thicknesses  of 
the  varnish  are  applied  "  at  places  where  large  blanks  or  whites 
"  are  to  appear  in  the  print."  An  electrotype  is  then  taken  of 
the  glass  plate  thus  prepared,  and  backed  with  lead  or  other 
suitable  material ;  a  printing  surface,  representing  the  design  in 
relief,  is  thus  produced.  When  it  is  required  to  produce  a  sunken 
design,  it  is  drawn  on  the  glass  in  varnish,  so  as  to  fonn  a  raised 
surfi&ce;  a  sunken  design  is  then  produced  in  the  electro-deposited 
metal. 

In  order  to  test  the  effect  of  the  design  made  by  removing  the 
varnish  from  the  glass,  "  a  sheet  of  sensitive  photographic  paper 
"  is  placed  on  the  design,  the  plate  is  then  reversed,  exposed  to 
"  the  light,  &  a  positive  proof  thus  obtained." 

To  xepzoduoe  a  photograph. — The  photograph  is  fixed  on  the 
•heet  of  glass,  which  is  then  coated,  on  the  reverse  side,  with 
trmspawnt   varnish;  the   photographic  proof  is  then    copied  . 
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"  lliroiigh  the  transparency  of  the  glass."  "  This  method  may 
"  Yx  varied  by  covering  the  photographic  proof  on  the  glass 
*•  -with  a  transparent  varnish.  The  varnish  may  further  be  first 
'•  prepared,  and  then  covered  with  a  layer  of  sensitive  varnish, 
**  and  so  obtain  a  proof  on  the  glass  thus  prepared."  A  design 
also  may  be  obtained  by  photographing  a  proof  fixed  on  the  glass, 
jlIao  by  means  of  a  paper  or  other  proof. 

Other  details  not  photographic  are  also  fully  set  forth. 
[Printed.  4d.] 

A.D.  1859,  September  16.--N»  2112. 

^B'SCK,  JosEPU. — "  Improvements  in  stereoscopes." 

To  admit  light  to  the  picture  "  the  stereoscope  is  left  entirely 
**  open  in  front  and  at  the  two  sides,"  and  a  reflector  of  silvered 
S^stt  is  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  instrument ;  by  this  arrangement 
**  the  texture  of  the  paper  will  not  be  prominently  seen."  The 
^c^miuion  of  light  at  the  sides  of  the  stereoscope  is  not  an  essential 
■feature  of  this  invention,  although  it  is  preferred. 

The  Drawings  show  a  stereoscope  in  which  the  back  or  body  of 

"^he  instrument  is  made  in  two  parts,  one  of  which  supports  the 

^na  frame,  and  the  other  the  platform  carrying  the  picture.    The 

pictures  a^e  held  on  the  under  side  of  the  platform  by  means  of 

flings,  hinged  so  that  they  may  be  turned  back,  and  thus  allow 

^e  instrument  to  stand  flat  when  not  in  use.    A  screen  of  ground 

S^a«a  is  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  platform,  at  right  angles  to 

^e  plane  of  the  picture,  so  as  **  to  limit  the  sight  of  each  eye  of 

the  person  using  the  instrument  to  one  only  of  of  the  pictures 

forming  the  stereoscopic  combination;"  this  is  an  important 

''Mature  of  the  invention.    The  distance  between  the  lenses  and 

^he  picture  is  alterable  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  movement 

^hich  connects  the  two  parts  of  the  instrument. 

CPriiited,6<l.] 

A.D,  1869,  September  28.— N»  2193. 

SUTTON,  Thomas. — ^"Improvements  in  the  construction  of 
'*  apparatus  for  taking  photographic  pictures,  consisting  of  and 
**  entitled  '  an  improved  panoramic  lens  for  taking  photographic 
••  *  pictures.'  '* 

Na  20.  1, 
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"  The  compound  lens  is  composed  of  two  siiigle  thick  < 
**  convex  lenses  made  of  glass,  the  curved  suifaces  of  which  are 
"  portions  of  concentric  spheres.  They  are  secured  to  a  suitabte 
"  mount  in  such  a  manner  and  position  that  the  curved  siirfiioes 
"  of  both  of  them  (that  is  to  say,  all  the  four  cun'ed  surfaces)  are 
'^  concentric,  their  common  centre  being  a  point  in  the  aads  of  the 
"'  compound  lens,  and  the  lenses  hanng  their  concave  surfaces 
*'  opposite  to  each  other.  In  the  space  or  ca^it7  between  the  con- 
**  cavo-convex  lenses  is  contained  a  transparent  fluid  of  lower 
"  refractive  and  dispersive  power  than  the  glass  of  which  the 
''  lenses  arc  made."  "  The  two  glass  lenses  may  be  made  of  the 
**  same  kind  of  glass,  and  equal  in  all  respects ;"  or  they  may  be 
made  of  dilTercnt  kinds  of  glass,  having  suitable  r^lii  in  order  to 
correct  the  compound  lens  for  colour  and  for  spherical  aberration. 
To  give  shar])  definition  when  objects  at  different  distances  fironi 
the  lens  are  included  in  the  view,  a  diaphragm  of  suitable  size  is 
placed  between  the  lenses,  within  the  fluid,  at  the  centie  of  the 
compound  lens. 

llie  photogra])hic  pictures  taken  with  this  lens  **  should  be  pro* 
"  duced  ii]>on  tablets,  forming  either  a  segment  of  a  sphere  or  a 
"  segment  of  a  cylinder  so  placed  in  the  camera  as  to  have  the 
"  same  centre  as  the  curved  surfaces  of  the  lenses." 

The  Dra^nng3  show  the  two  lenses  mounted  in  a  zone  of  bitas, 
which  slides  in  the  boss  of  the  usual  moimting. 

In  the  Provisional  Specification  it  is  proposed  to  use  a  conicil 
box,  open  at  each  end,  fitted  with  plane  partitions,  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  above-described  central  diaphragm. 
[Printed.  (W.] 

A.D.  1859,  October  3.— N«  2238. 

EARLE,  William  Richardson,  and  BARNES,  Edvtk  Jobk.^ 

— {Provisional  Protection  only.)    The  title  of  this  invention  is,,^ 
"  Improvements  in  photographic  and  other  portraits." 

The  inventors  state : — "  Our  invention  of  improvements  io^ 
"  photogra])hic  and  other  portraits  relates  to  the  application  ofc- 
**  some  of  the  hair  of  the  person,  of  whom  the  portrait  is  a  ] 
"  scntation,  to  the  portrait  in  the  position  and  in  the 
"  manner  of  the  hair  of  that  person  or  othemise,  or  it  nugr  be  ot"^ 
"  the  hair  of  any  other  petaon  or  Idtid. 
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*'  In  its  application  to  photographic  portraits,  I  cement  the 
**  bar  to  the  ftont  or  back  of  the  material  on  which  the  portrait  is' 
"  taken,  if  that  material  is  transparent  it  must  however  be  in 
^  ftont  in  cases  where  the  material  is  opaque. 

**  We  also  apply  hair  in  Uke  manner  to  oil  and  other  painted 
**  portraits  to  enhance,  the  effect  and  produce  greater .  re> 
**  Mmblanoe. 

CFtinted,S<i.3 

A.D.  1859,  October  5.— N<»  2258. 

FISHER,  RoBBRT,  and  ASPRAY,  Charles.— (PrortwoiMiiPro- 
tecHon  only,)  The  title  of  this  invention  is,  "  Improvements  in 
**  ]^K>tographic  stereoscope  slides,  and  in  the  stereoscopes  em« 
**  ployed  in  viewing  the  same." 

The  inventors  state : — "  We  take,  with  a  single  camera,  two 
"  photographs  of  the  same  object,  but  in  different  attitudes  or 
*'  positions,  and  in  the  stereoscope  employed  in  viewing  them  we 
*'  provide  a  sliding  shade  by  means  of  which  the  right  or  left 
"  hand  picture  is  viewed  alternately,  by  this  arrangement  the 
"  effect  of  motion  or  change  of  position  is  produced." 

CPriiited.8rf.] 

A.D.  1859,  October  19.— N«  2393. 

COWPER,  Charlbb  (o  communication  from  John  Henry  Peiti). 
^^*  Improvements  in  photographing  on  uneven  surfaces,  and  in 
apparatus  for  that  purpose." 

**  By  the  present  invention,  the  focus  is  obtained  in  a  direct 
manner  on  the  uneven  Bur£EM;e  itself  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
beiein<-after  described,  and  the  uneven  surface  is  then  removed 
and  covered  with  a  coating  of  collodion,  or  other  suitable 
material,  and  rendered  sensitive  to  light,  and  it  is  then  replaced 
in  the  camera  in  the  same  position  as  when  the  picture 
**  was  focussed,  and  it  is  exposed  a  sufficient  time,  and  developed 
**  and  fixed  in  the  usual  manner." 

The  apparatus,  as  shown  in  the  Drawings,  is  as  follows : — A 
t^le  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera  carries  a  plate,  capable  of 
sliding  horizontally  in  "  lateral  grooves ;"  on  the  plate  is  fixed  a 
>ertiiad  rod  thst  supports  a.  *'  pan  holder,"  by  means  of  a  damp 

l2 
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screw,  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  supporting  a  retort,  by  an 
ordinary  retort  stand;  a  picture  fVaxne  is  connected  with  the 
"pan  holder"  by  a  similar  supporting  apparatus;  the  vase  or 
other  object  is  placed  in  a  plastic  material,  with  which  the  pan  if 
filled.  A  photographic  picture  is  taken  by  placing  the  vase  in 
the  pan  \iqth  the  surface  to  be  sensitized  vertical,  and  fixing  it 
upon  the  clay,  then  focussing  the  image  upon  it  (having  adjusted 
the  vase  properly  by  means  of  the  shding  plate,  rod,  and  damp, 
also  the  picture  frame  upon  it  by  means  of  its  rod  and  damp), 
removing  it  to  be  sensitized,  replacing  it  in  exactly  the  same 
position,  exposing,  developing,  and  fixing  it.  The  camera  lens  is 
fixed  in  a  sliding  box  to  fiadlitate  focussing,  and  the  picture  or 
object  which  serves  as  the  original  is  placed  in  front  of  the  lens, 
at  a  distance  from  it  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  picture 
desired. 

[Printed,  7A] 

A.D.  1859,  November  10.— N»  2557. 
MELHUISH,  Arthur  Jambs. — "Improvements  in  the  oon- 
"  struction  of  cameras  for  obtaining  photographic  pictures." 

The  body  of  the  camera  is  made  **  of  metal  (usually  of  brass), 
"  the  bottom,  top,  and  sides  of  the  body  are  soldered,  or  otherwise 
'*  fixed  together,  and  the  front  which  carries  the  lens  or  lenaes  " 
*'  slides  in  guides  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  body,"  so  that  the 
position  of  the  image  can  be  thereby  adjusted  "before  taking  the 
''  picture,"  and  the  front  ''may  be  entirely  removed  from  the 
*'  body  of  the  camera  for  convenience  of  packing  the  elidea 
"  therein."    The  lens  may  be  mounted  on  a  tube  fixed  to  the 
frt)nt,  thus  reducing  the  depth  of  the  camera  as  much  aa  possible. 
The  ''dark  slide"  is  introduced  into  the  camera  in  the  usual  _ 
manner,  but  the  slide  is  drawn  down  through  a  slit  in  the  bottom-.^ 
of  the  camera  in  order  to  expose  the  sensitive  surface  when  taking^ 
a  picture ;  the  said  **  dark  slide "  is  made  entirdy  of  metal,  an^E 
the  frt)nt  shde  thereof,  when  closed,  is  secured  by  bolts ;  springs 
handles  are  fitted  to  the  "dark  slide"  for  the  convenienoe 
packing.    The  "dark  slide"  may  be  made  double,  "to  reoeiv 
**  two  sensitive  plates  or  surfaces  back  to  back;"  "for  this  ] 
"  pose  both  sides  of  the  case  slide  out  to  expose  the  leniitiv 
"  plates  or  surfaces,  and  the  top  of  the  case  or  slide  also  dido0 
"  out  to  allow  the  plates  or  sur&ces  to  be  put  m.    The  gioiiia.<f 
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'*  glass  used  in  focussing  is  mounted  in  a  metal  frame,  that  it 
*'  may  frack  "  [pack?]  '' into  as  small  a  space  as  possible." 

The  Drawings  represent  a  camera  of  the  above  description  with 
two  lenses,  in  order  to  take  stereoscopic  pictures.  In  this  case 
there  is  a  partition  that  separates  the  images,  which  partition 
takes  out  "in  order  that  the  dark  slides  and  focussing  glass  may 
^  be  packed  away  in  the  interior  of  the  camera." 
[Printed,  1#.  Id.] 

A.D.  1869,  December  5.— N«  2755. 

NEGRETTI,  Enrico  Anoelo  Ludovico,  and  ZAMBRA, 
Joseph  Warrbn. — (Provisional  Protection  only.)  "  Improve^ 
^  meats  in  stereoscopes,"  to  render  them  portable. 

*'  The  instrument  is  composed  of  a  shallow  rectangular  box, 

**  capable  of  containing  from  six  to  eight  or  more  stereoscopic 

'*  pictures,  together  with  the  eye-piece  of  the  instrument,  which, 

**  with  the  pictures,  is  covered  in  the  box  by  a  moveable  lid,  pro- 

*'  Tided  with  flexible  bands  or  other  convenient  attachments, 

*•  whereby  the  lid  or  cover  may  be  temporarily  secured  to  the 

**  box.    When  the  instrument  is  required  for  use,  the  moveable 

"  Hd  or  cover  is  to  be  fixed  in  a  vertical  position  across  the  centre 

"  of  the  box,  in  notches  made  therein  for  the  purpose.    The  eye- 

"  piece  has  a  notch  or  groove  cut  across  the  middle  of  it  on  the 

"  under  side,  and  is  fixed  on  the  top  edge  of  the  vertical  lid  which 

"  fits  into  the  notch  on  the  under  side  of  the  eye-piece,  the  vertical 

"  lid  thereby  forming  a  support  to  the  eye-piece,  and  also  forming 

*'  a  central  vertical  division  between  the  line  of  sight  of  the  two 

**  eyes.    The  pictures  are  made  much  smaller  than  usual,  and 

**  when  the  two  views  which  form  a  stereoscopic  picture  are  placed 

y  aide  by  side,  their  edges  are  made  to  touch ;"  the  junction  line 

^  bid  beneath  the  edge  of  the  vertical  lid.    "  By  making  the 

**  pictures  without  any  margin  roimd  them,  the  instrument  may 

**  be  reduced  in  size  without  materially  or  injudiciously  increasing 

*'  the  minuteness  of  detail  in  stereoscopic  views  or  pictures." 

DPrlnted.M.] 

A.D.  1859,  December  19.— N«  2891. 
Smith,  John. — '*  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  oompo- 
**  sition  jewellery  and  ornaments,  and  in  cases  for  jewelleiy,  pho- 
**  tographs,  and  for  other  shnilar  purpoees." 
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This  inyeiition  consists  in  the  production  of  the  mbove-men- 
tioned  articles  *'from  a  composition  or  plastic  niatenal  not 
*'  hitherto  used  for  these  purposes,  and  in  the  procese  of  pre- 
^  paring  the  sud  composition." 

To  make  a  black  composition,  certain  proportions  of  sheiDae, 
ebony  dust,  *' black  asphaltum,"  and  i\'oiy  black  or  duuvoal 
powder,  or  lamp  black,  are  used.  The  melted  shellac  is  mixed 
with  the  ebony  dust,  and  the  other  materiab  added  as  colouring 
matter. 

To  make  a  chocolate-coloured  composition,  "  brown  asphaltum'' 
is  used  in  place  of  the  black  asphaltum,  and  ardinaiy  zonge  ia 
added  "  according  to  the  tint  required." 

**  To  produce  greens,  blues,  or  other  dark  colours,"  any  suitable 
colouring  matter  is  employed  in  proper  propoitiona. 

For  light  colours,  dust  of  boxwood  is  used  m  a  principal 
colouring  agent,  **  to  which,  if  still  lighter  tint  be  icquired,  a  moro 
''  intense  white  in  the  bhape  of  pigment  may  be  added." 

These  ingredients  may  either  "  ])e  thoroughly  amalganuted  " 
so  as  to  produce  an  even  colour,  or  masses  of  diiierently  oolouRd 
compositions  may  be  twisted  or  rolled  together  so  as  to  produce 
^  imitation  marbles,  onyx,  malachite,  or  other  stones." 

To  manufacture  the  article  required,  a  lump  of  heated  compo- 
sition of  sufficient  size  is  placed  in  suitable  dies,  and'^the  artkde 
"  is  completed  by  pressure." 
[Printed.  3d.] 

A.D.  185.9,  December  28.— N»  2962. 

ROSTAING,  Charles  Sylvester. — '*  Improvements  in  com* 
*^  bining  and  mLxing  gutta  percha  \nth  mineral  and  vegetable 
"  substances  capable  of  altering  its  quality  in  such  a  manner  as 
"  to  produce  hard,  resistent,  unalterable,  and  imputrescible  conri- 
"  pounds  diversly  colored."  These  compounds  are  applicaUe, 
amongst  other  puqwses,  to  "photographic  and  mizror  plate 
"  frames,"  and  **  to  replace  wood,  ivory,  wax,  clotii,  and  other 
'*  substances  used  by  ])hotographers  upon  which  to  adopt  photo- 
"  graphs." 

'fhe  colours  used  in  this  invention  are  obtained  by  baking  in  a 
muffle  or  crucible  a  suitable  metallic  oxide  mixed  witii  water  or  a 
mineral  add.  The  baked  oxide  after  cooling  is  reduced  to  impal- 
pable powder  and  then  4ried  and  sieved. 
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The  preparation  of  the  various  compositions  is  divided  "  into 
**  eight  different  operations/'  as  follows : — 

lit.  The  partial  purification  of  the  gutta  percha  hy  boiling  it  in 
soft  water,  flatting  it,  and  again  boiling  it  "  in  a  decoction  of 
^  'radix  saponaria  alba '  or  soap  wort/' 

2nd.  The  complete  purification  of  the  gutta  percha  by  boiling 
it  in  a  caustic  lye  and  flatting  it. 

3rdL  The  preparation  of  "artificial  silicate  of  zinc." 

4th.  The  preparation  of  **  silicate  of  alumina  and  of  zinc." 

5th.  The  preparation  of  talc  **  rose  colored  by  oxyde  of  cobalt." 

6lli.  The  preparation  of  a  combination  of  zinc  blende  *'  with 
"  kaolin  or  with  felspar." 

7th.  The  preparation  of  a  combination  "  of  tannin,  gutta  percha* 
**  chloroform,  benzoin,  balsam  of  tolu,  or  essential  oil." 

8th.  The  preparation  of  a  combination  of  gutta  percha  \idth 
catechu,  to  which  camphine  or  benzin  may  be  added. 

The  Drawings  show  a  machine  for  mixing  the  above-mentioned 
compositions,  consisting  of  a  vessel  heated  by  a  steam  jacket  and 
having  suitable  rollers  and  scrapers. 
CPrinted,  1«.  5</.] 


A.D.  1859,  December  28.— N°  2965. 

MELHUISH,  Arthur  James. — {Provisional  Protection  only.) 
**  Improvements  in  cameras,"  relating  to  the  use  of  thin  sheet 
metal  in  the  construction  of  cameras,  ''  so  as  at  the  same  time  to 
**  obtain  compactness  and  lightness  with  the  requisite  degree  of 
**  strength  and  stiffness." 

The  body  of  the  camera  and  the  dark  slides  are  constructed  of 
thin  sheet  metal  properly  strengthened  by  flattened  wire  or  other 
suitable  means.  In  folding  cameras  where  the  joints  butt  or  come 
together,  a  strip  of  metal  is  soldered  to  one  of  the  two  parts,  so  as 
to  overlap  and  cover  the  joint  when  in  use.  "  WTiere  the  front 
"  and  other  parts  of  sheet  metal  cameras  slide  together,"  guiding 
ribs  are  used ;  "  and  in  some  cases  the  sheet  metal  front  of  a 
"  camera  is  hinged  to  and  is  caused  to  fold  into  the  interior  of  a 
*'  camera,  and  velvet  or  cloth  (by  preference  black)  is  applied  to 
"  parts  where  they  come  or  butt  together,  in  order  to  shut  out  the 
**  light  from  the  interior  of  a  camera."  A  recess  in  the  frame  of 
the  camera  receives  the  dark  slide  which  is  pressed  into  thft  w- 
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cess  by  means  of  springs.  Lap  joints  conneci  the  ndes  of  tfa 
camera.  The  body  of  the  camera  may  be  formed  of  an  ope 
frame  of  metal  covered  with  an  opaque  material.  The  frame  1 
receive  the  dark  slide  may  be  made  "  distinct  from  the  body  of  tl 
**  camera,  but  hinged  to  the  bottom  of  it>  so  that  it  will  fold  dow 
'<  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  body  of  the  camera  to  allow  of  it,  tl 
"  said  body,  folding  down  upon  it."  This  frame  serves  as  a  su} 
port  for  the  body  of  the  camera  when  it  (the  frame)  is  lifted  n 
for  use.  Spring  handles  are  applied  to  the  shutters  of  the  dar 
slides,  and  the  edge  of  the  shutter  is  bent  *'  over  the  edge  c 
''  the  door  when  only  one  shutter  is  used,  thus  keeping  out  th 
"  light." 

[Printed,  3d.] 
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Niepce,  J.  /.,  1,  2. 
Dark  slides  of; 

Berry,  2. 

Claudet,  6. 

DaQuerre,%, 

Dancer,  68, 09. 

Jjanslois,  71. 

Lewis,  W.,  94. 

Lewis.  W.  H.,  94. 

Slelhuish.  144, 147. 

Merritt,  85. 

Newton,  F.,  17. 

Niepce,  J.  I.,  2. 

Palmer,  74. 

Sabatier,  7u. 

Skaifc,  62. 
Folding; 

Bourne,  44. 

East.  31. 

Fowke,  61. 

Jcffery.  183. 

Maw9on,53. 
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C«inera8  (Photographic)— con/. 


lof; 

Bourne,  45. 

CUudet,6. 

DerogT.Ui. 

£ut.8L 

Grubb,  96. 

Hodnon,  7. 

NeWfconJLV.,95. 

Sutton,  T.,  141. 

Woodioard,96. 
Portable ; 

Fowke,6l. 

Jeffery,  ISS. 

H  awion,  5S. 

Melhuisb,  144b  147. 

Talbot.  10. 
Eeflcctinff; 

Beard,!. 

Brooman,  07. 

Onrtila,  07. 

Hodgson,  7. 

Johnson,  J.,  8. 

OU^,S7,78. 

Waloott,  8. 
Stereoscopic; 

Brett,  88. 

Dancer,  68. 

Jeffery,  133. 

ManC77. 

MelhuiiihJ48. 

Newton,  W.  £.,  88. 

Pumcll,83. 

8augrin,80. 

Camphor : 

Cutting,  J.  A.,  Si. 

Canvas : 

Stortz,  121. 

Carbon  photographs : 
Beauregardt  101. 
Cowper,  101. 
Pouncy*  118. 

Carbon  (photographic)  vessels : 
Burldgh,  104. 
I)anchell,104. 

Carbonate  of  soda : 
Pretsch,37. 

Cardboard: 

J^tfmani.  138. 

Proal.138. 

EuIlasou,46. 

Caseine: 

JVonrli^67. 


Cases  for  photographs: 

Dagutrre,!, 
Sfander.SO. 
Morgan,  80. 
Nimce,  J,  /.,  t» 
Qudb,95. 
Bo8taing,146. 
Sanders,  130. 
Smith.  145. 

Catalysotjpe : 
Wood,  rrl. 

Cellulose,  solvents  of: 

MonkhoTon,  xii. 
Sehweitacr,  xiz. 

Changing  negatives  int< 
tives : 

llalone.  13. 
Hartin,  xviL 
Talbot,  18. 

Chimney  tronta : 
Bernard,  138. 
Proal,138. 

Chloride  of  ammonium ; 

Angamarre,  50. 
Pfetit,  X. 
Thistlethwaite.  00. 

Chloride  of  gold : 
Clark,  110. 
MrCraw,88. 
Sabatier,  71. 
St  Victor,  110. 

Chloride  of  iodine : 
Claudct,  xv. 

Chloride  of  silver : 

Alchemists,  ix. 
I)nvy,  X. 
Secbcck.xL 
Wedgwood.  X. 

Chloride  of  sodium : 

.Boyfo.  127. 
Cundell,  xri. 
Dreyftis-Werth,  S3. 
Herschell,  xiv. 
Hunt.  xvi. 
Mounior,  83. 
Spenoe.  127. 
TUbot,  xiii,  IL 

Chlorine :     . 


Bitu^Am^x^riL. 
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Chloroform  : 
Grant,  117. 


Chromate  of  ammonium : 
Perry,  J^ea. 

Chromate  of  iron : 
Perry,  J.,  66. 

Chromate  of  potash : 

DreyftM-Verth,  33. 
Meunier,  33. 
Poitevin,  55. 

Chromatjpe: 
Hunt,  xvi. 

Chromic  acid : 
I>allaa,62. 

ChijBotjpe: 

Henchel,  zr. 

Citric  add : 

Llewellyn,  xiz. 

Collodion : 

Archer,  xvii. 
Archer,  P.  8.,  50. 
Beauregard,  102. 
B^nurd.  P.  H.  G^  89. 90. 
Oomides,  61. 
Oowper,  102, 143. 
Cutting,  J.  A.,  84. 
Pcrrier,  93. 
Le  Grey,  xviL 
Lnoenay,  18. 
Mabley,19. 
Hirtin,  xvii. 
Newton,  P.,  16. 
Wewton,W.B^84b 
Norri8,07. 
Pftrkes,  58. 
i>et»,143. 
RoUa«>n,46. 
8dl]«tl,130. 
Saronj,  113. 
8ixn8,129. 

Colour  Printings   photography 
applied  to : 

Bdhm,  81. 
Lewis,  E.,  81. 
Nigre,9». 
NewtoD)  W*  E.»  86^ 


Coloured  media   that  do  not 
a£Pect  sensitive  plates : 
Clandet,  6, 7. 
Eut,32. 

Johnaon,  J.  H.,  128* 
Melhuish,33. 
Houle,  82. 
Nadar,  128. 
Palmer.  74. 
Puniell,83. 
Spencer,  33. 
3WmacAon,  123. 

Coloured    screens    for  stereo- 
scopes : 

Browning,  77. 
Chevallier,  112. 
Small,  139. 

Colouring  matter,  fixing  pho* 
tographs  by  means  of : 
Pouncy,113. 

Colouring    photographic    pic- 
tures: 

Baxter,  G.,  120. 
Beard.  7. 
Comidefl,  51. 
Duppa,  24. 
Pontainemoreau,  38. 
Gamier,  42. 
Banner,  76. 
Hay,  D.  S.,  54. 
Hay,  G.  H..  54. 
Laverdet,  25. 
Poitevin,  55. 
Sarony,  118. 
Tardieu,  15. 
Thompson,  39. 
Wagstaff,  39. 

Colours,    natural,    on    Photo- 
graphs: 

Herschel,  xiv. 
Seebock.xL 

Composition  used  for   photo- 
graphic cases  and  plates :    gy 
Bostaing,  146. 

Copal  varnish  : 

Pretach,  37. 
Talbot,  115. 

Copper: 

Oheetham,  76, 76. 
Stortx,  121. 
Tdhot,  6. 
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Copyinf^  frame : 

Elliott,  92. 
Hart.  132, 138. 
Prctsch.  37. 
Sahatier,  70. 
Talbot.:5. 

Copying  paper : 
Tallwt.  11. 

Cotton  (glazed) : 

Bernard,  188. 
Proal,  13S. 

Covers  for  books : 

JU'rnard,  138. 
Proal,  13S. 

CoT'ers,  table : 
Bernard,  138. 
Proal,  138. 

Ciystallization  affiscted  by  light : 

Petit,  X. 

Cyanide  of  potassium : 
Angamarre,  69. 
Puntaiueiuorvau,  88. 
Xeu-ton,  W.  E..  84. 
8aillanl.  13c>. 
Thistlothwaitc,  69. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  and  sil- 
ver: 

Martin,  xvii. 

Cyanogen : 

Perr>',  J.,  87. 

Cyanotype : 

Horschcl,  XV. 

Daguerreotype : 

Beard,  7. 

Dagnerre,  xilL 

Draper,  xiv. 

Johnson,  J.,  8. 

Niopee,  I.,  xilL 

Walcott,  8. 
Apparatus : 

Berry.  1, 2, 3. 

JOoffuerre,  1, 2,  S. 

Niepce,  J:  /!,  1, 2, 3. 
Derefoping  procesMS ; 


Daguerreotype — comt, 

Fixing  prooosscs ; 

Ben?-,  2. 

J)agu0rre,t. 

Kiepce  J,  /.,  2. 
Plates; 

Beard,  3.      * 

Beny,  1, 2. 

Dapuerre^  xv,  1, 2. 

Munson,  36. 

Niepce,  J,  /.,  2. 

Nieixre,  X.,  xi»  xiL 

Peti^ean,  44. 

PMre.44. 

Power,  2L 

Talbot,  5. 
Sensitizing  proocnes ; 

Berry,!. 

Biiifrnaui,  x>'ii. 

Daffnerre.  xvi,  I, 

G^xldartl.  xv. 

yiepee,  J,  L,  1. 

Dark  boxes  for  preiemiig  te 
sitized  plates,  paper,  &c. 

Beard,  4. 
Berry.  2. 
liaguerre,  2. 
Fontaiuemorcau,  27. 
Marion,  12tl. 
Morritt,  35.  96. 
Niepee^J,I^t, 

Depth  of  colour  produoad  1 
means  cf  the  soluble  saLts 
silver,  copper,  tin,  lead»  m 
cadmium,  antimony,  iiickt 
or  bismuth : 
Perry,  J.,  66. 

Dextrine : 

Beauregard,  102. 
Blot,  xviii. 
Cowper,  102. 
Norris,  67. 

Dials,  photography  applied  to 

Bold,  82. 
Glover,  82. 

Diaphragms: 

.    Broomui,  97. 
Dancer,  68. 
Derog>',  114. 
East,  32. 
Oarella,  97. 
Hodinoa^a. 
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newSy  apparatus  to 


isc  (revolving) : 
Mayall.  20. 

isaimilar  colouring  of  stereo- 
scopic pictures : 
Hanner,  75. 

^similarity  of  images  seen  by 
5ach  eye : 
Euclid,  ix. 

rtorted  pictures : 
Johnson,  J.,  8. 
Walcott,  8. 

Ported 
aspect 

Brooman  98. 
GareNa,  98.     _ 
Moxham,  135. 
Wansbrough,  135. 

^  Collodion: 

Meline,  xviii. 
Moiitreuil,  i\'iiL 
Norrifl.  «7. 

"XMurtonometer : 
Claudet,  xv. 

actric  light  used  for  photo- 
graphic illumination : 

Clark,  131. 
Lucenay,  18. 
Serrin,  131. 
Talbot,  15. 

eetric     telegraphs^      photo- 
ggniphy  applied  to : 
Bafws,  lit.  ^     • 

Thomson,  105, 106, 107, 108. 

lectro-deposition  used  in  con- 
xiection  with  photography : 

B<^9lay,  140. 
Chectliani,  76. 
Claudet.  12. 
,De\incenzi,  29. 
Duflresne,  CO. 
An/r<9,  86. 
Xewt<Mi,  W.  E,  86. 
Petitjcau,  44. 
PWre,  44. 
Poit<?vin,  56. 
Power,  20. 
Pretsoh,  37, 49. 
SaiUard,lSO. 
Sims,  129. 
Talbot,  6,  lie. 


Enamel: 

Fontainemorean,  88. 
McCraw,  88. 

Energiatype: 
Huntjxvi. 

Etching  (photographic) : 
Berchtold,  41. 
Cheetham,  76. 
Claudet,  11. 
De\incenzi.  29. 
Fizeau,  x\i{. 
Kegre,  86. 
Newton,  W.  E.,  86. 
Sims,  129. 
Talbot.  17, 115. 

Exhibiting    photographic   pic- 
tures: 

Brooman.llO. 
Chappuis,  120. 
Johnson,  J.,  9. 
Manwarinfr,  ill. 
Newton,  W.E.,  137. 
Pepper,  132. 
Perry,  J.  iSr.,  137. 
Walcott,  0. 

Fabrics.  Scfe  ari!so  Textile  fabrics : 
Bernard,  138. 
Drcj-fUs-Werth,  33. 
Mcunier,  33. 
PToal,138. 

Ferrocyanates  of  iron : 
Fischer,  x. 

Ferrotype : 
Hant,  xvi. 

Fibrine : 

Poitcvin,  55, 

Fixing    the    pictures    in     the 

camera : 

DaanuTTp,  xi. 
Ni<:-iMc  X..  xi. 
TallMjt,  xii. 

Fluoride  of  sodium : 
Hunt,  x\'L 

Fluorotype : 
Hunt,  xvi. 

Focimeter : 
Claudet,  xr. 
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Forceps  for  use  in  sensitizing 
and  developing  photographs : 


',  117. 


Forts,  the  plans  of,  obtained  by 
means  of  photography : 
Lttff,S8. 

Fulminate  of  silver : 

Hunt,  XV. 
Towaon,zv. 

Galipot: 

Fenier,  98. 

Gallic  acid : 
Ferricr,93. 
lUlone,18. 

SailUurd,  ISO. 
Stewart,  xviii. 
Talbot,  4, 10, 18. 

Gallo-nitrate  of  silver  :    • 

lCalone,14.  ^ 

Talbot,  4, 14.  \ 

Galls,  infusion  of : 
Beade,xiii. 

Galvanism : 

Newton,  W.E.,  86. 
Talbot,  5. 

Gelatine : 

Beauregardf  lOS. 
Boyle,  127. 
Clark,  110. 
Comides,  61. 
Cowper,  102. 
Dallas.  02. 
Perrier,  98. 
Malone,  14. 
Negre,  87. 
Newton,  W.  B.,  87. 
Norris,  07. 
Perry,  J.,  60. 
Pretsch,  37. 
Poiteyln.  66. 
St,  Victor,  IIQ. 
8peiice,127. 
a&fbot.Hl7,116. 

Glasses  to  five  a  stereosoopie 
ellbot  to  single  pictures  : 


Glass  stereoscope : 
Browning,  77. 

Glazed  cotton : 

Bernard,  V8&. 
P]roal,188. 

Glue: 

Pretich,S7. 

Gluten : 

Norris,  07. 

Gum: 

Beauregard,  VKt. 
Clark.  110. 
Cowper,  102. 
St,  Victor,  110. 

Gum  guaiacum: 
WoUaston,  zi 

Gutta  percha : 

Archer.  F.  S.,  50. 
Cheetham.  75. 
Ferrier,  98. 
Bostaing,  146. 

Hair  (natural)  applied  to  ] 
graphic  portraits : 
Barnes,  142. 
Earle,  143. 

Head-resl : 
Beard,  3. 

Heliochromes  (naturally  o 
photographs) : 

Herschel,  xiv. 
Seebeck,  xi. 

Heliograph:  . 
Jordan,  xir. 

Heliography : 
A^.86. 
Newton.  W.E.,  86. 
NWpoeTNnXL 

Hyalotypes: 

Langeoheim,  zrli. 

Hydrobromate  of  potash ; 
Hersdiel,  xIt. 
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Hydrochloric  acid : 

Pontainemoremo,  881 
Hunt,  xvi, 
Wood,xvL 

Hyposulphite  of  soda : 
Berry,  2. 

Cutting,  J.  A.,  84. 
Doffuarre.'i. 
DreyftiA- Werth,  SS. 
Ferrier,  98. 
Hunt,  xvi. 
Malone,  14. 
Heunier,  S3. 
Niepce,  J.  I.,  2. 
Beade.xiiL 
SaillArd,  130. 
Stewart,  xviiL 
Talbot,  9, 10, 11. 14. 

^  ti  stratingliteraiyproductions, 
I>liotography  applied  to : 
Godet,94. 


in^Ja-rubber: 


Bryer,  117. 
Collins,  139. 
Eni^d,  120. 
Perrier,  98. 
Gnmt,  117. 
Hart.  133. 
Marion,  12& 
Hoseley,  84. 
Nunn.  103. 
Sabatier,  70. 
Shears,  49. 

^'^^'^ktantaneous  photographs : 
Dagoerre,  xvi. 
Deroffy,114. 
Skaifti^es. 
Talbot,  16. 

^^•^"•erference    of    the    obscure 
comical  rays : 
Toung,  xi. 

^^>«3ide  of  ammonium : 
Angamarrtt  69. 
PretBch,  87. 
Martin,  xviL 
Thi8tiethwaite.89. 

lofii^e  of  gold  and  platinmn : 
Daguerre,  xri. 

iodide  of  iron : 

Wood,jnrl, 
^O.  20. 


Iodide  of  potassium : 
Cundd),xTL 
Cutting.  J.  A.,  84 
Dallas.  82. 
Malone.14. 
PoiteTin,  66. 
Preftsch,87. 
Stewart,  xviii. 
Talbot.  4, 10, 14. 
Wood,  xvi. 

Iodide  of  silver : 
Norria,67. 

Iodide  of  Starch : 
Becquerel,  xv. 

Iodine : 

Beard,  4. 
Becquerel,  xv. 
Berry,  1. 
Bingham,  xvii. 
Daguerre 1 1. 
Goddard,  XV. 
Johoion,  J.,  8. 
Malone,  IS. 
Ifiepee,  J.  /.,  1. 
Niepoe,N.,xii. 
Talbot,  S^  18. 15. 
Waloott,  8. 
Wood,  xvi. 

Iodized  paper : 
Talbot^  ^10. 

lo-gallic  paper : 
Talbol^lO. 

Ivory: 

MoCraw,  88. 
MayaU.  62. 
MOUer.64. 
Bolla80ii,46. 

Kinimoscope :        .     '  i 
JundaiU.ei.        '^     ^ 

Lamp  stands : 
Bernard,  188. 
Proal,lS8. 

Lead,  puce-coloured  oxide  of : 
Davy.xL 

Leather : 

Bernard.  188. 
Davy,x. 
Proal,188. 
Wedgwood.!. 
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Lenses  to  give  a  stereoscopic 
effect  to  single  pictures : 
Jones,  T.  W.,  186. 

Lensular    defects    (colour)    of 
photographic  processes 

avoided : 
EUiott.  92. 

Life-size     photo^phs     taken 
from  smaller  pictures  or  pho- 
tographs : 
StortB,  122. 

Lights    (artificial)    for    photo- 
graphic illumination : 

AlUott,  13. 
Glaudet,  6. 
Lucenay,  18. 
Moule,  82. 

Lime: 

Bingham,  zvii. 

Looking  glasses,  photography 
applied  to : 

Schottlander,  40. 

Magnet : 

To  move  the  lenn  slide  for  instan- 
taneous photographs ; 
Skaifc,  63. 
Used  in  a  "  phite*holder" ; 
Aver>',  64. 
Millot,  64. 

Marble : 

I>reyftis-Werth,  83. 
Meunier,  83. 

Marion's  box : 
Marion,  126. 

"  Matts  "  (photographic) : 
Shaw,  85. 

Mercury: 


Berry.  2. 
Cheetham,  76. 
GUudet.  6. 
Do^wtfrtv,  2. 
Hairup.  xi. 
Johnson,  J.,  8. 
Niepce,J,Lt. 
Waicott.  8. 


Metal: 

Berchtold,41. 
Bdlmi.81. 
Bradford.  109. 
CoUins,  189. 
(hUting,  A.,  109. 
Fontainemoreao,  88. 
Jones,  D.,  76. 
Kloen,76. 
liOwis,  E.,  8L 
Negre,  86. 

Newton.  W.  E.,  86, 109. 
Poitevin,  65. 
Bollason,  46. 
Stortz,  121. 

Metal  cameras : 

Mdhuish,  144, 147. 

Microscopic  objects,  taking  pho- 
tographs of : 

OUey.  67,78. 
Shadbolt,  xviiL 

Millboard : 

Stortz.  12L 

Money  holders : 
Bernard,  188. 
ProallSS. 

Moon  (photographs  of) : 
Edwards,  xviii, 
Forrest,  xviiL 
Hartnup,  xviiL 

Mother-o'-pearl : 
McCraw,  88. 

Mucilaginous  substances : 
Collms.  139. 
Ferrier,  93. 

Natural  hair  applied  to  photo- 
graphic portraits : 
Barnes.  142. 
Earle,  142. 

Negatives : 


Anganuvrre,  59. 
Archer,  F.Sy  60. 
Baxter,  E.  W.,  90, 91. 
Brooman,98. 
Clark,  110. 
Cundell,  xvL 
Oarella,  98. 
Mabl^,  19. 
McCraw.  88. 
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N  egati  ves — cont. 

Newton.  A.  V..  95. 
Kewton,  W.  B.,  86w 
St.  Victor,  110. 
Stewart,  xviii. 
Talbot.  5.10. 18. 
TMitlethwaito,  69. 
Wood.rvi. 
Woodward,  95. 

Nitrate  of  magnesia : 

Crookes.  xviiL 
Spiller,  xviii. 

Nitrate  of  potash . 
Petit,  X. 

Nitrate  of  silver : 
Jnifomarre,  59. 
Bogle,  128. 
Cburk.  110. 
Cutting,  J.  A..  34 
Dallas.  62. 
Bavx  X. 

Dreyfus-Werth,  83. 
Fontainemoreau,  88. 

grfe,  xiv. 
erschel,  xiv. 
Hunt,  xvi. 
Llewellyn,  xix. 
Halone.  13. 
Martin,  xvii. 
Meunier.  S3. 
Polterin,66. 
Pretsch,  87. 
Beade.  xiii. 
SaiIlard.lSO. 
St.  Victor,  110. 
gdieele.  x. 
Spence,  128. 

ijilbot.  xii.  xiii.  4, 10, 11. 18. 14. 
Thiatlethwaito,  69. 
Wed^ood.x. 
Wood,  xvi. 

Nitrate  of  xinc 
Crookea.  xviii. 
Spiller,  xviii. 

Nitric  acid : 
Beard,  4. 
Cutting.  J.  A.,  84. 
Martin,  xvii. 
Scheele,  x. 

Oildotli : 

Bernard.  ISS. 
Proal.l8S. 

Oiled  paper : 
Malone.14. 
Talbot,  14. 


Organic  matter : 

Negre,  87. 
Newton,  W.E.,  87. 

Ornamenting  fabrics  and  sur- 
faces: 

Devincenzi,  29. 
Dreyfiw-Werth,  88. 
Meunier,  88. 
Pretsch.  48. 

Ornamenting  glass : 
Baxter.  B.  W..  90. 
Mabley,l9. 

Ornamenting  metals : 
Cheetham,  75. 
Devincenzi,  29. 
Dufreaneb  60. 
Protach,  48. 

Oxymel: 

Llewellyn,  xix. 

Pads  for  writing  blotters : 
Bernard,  188. 
Proal,188. 

Panoramic  lens : 
Sutton,  T.,14L 

Panoramic  photographs : 

Brooman,  97. 
Chevallier.lia. 
Garella,Vj. 
Hardie,  100. 
Talbot,  14. 

Paper  (photographic) : 

Fontainemoreau,  27. 
Pyfe,  xiv. 
G^t.117. 
Beade.xiU. 
BollaBon,46. 
BchultE,  57. 
Scoutotten,  23. 
Talbot,  xiii. 
Wedgwood,  x. 

Passe-partouts : 
Sandera,  180. 

Pentagraph  (photographic) : 

Brett,  23. 
Gedge.47. 
Johnaon.  J.,  8, 9. 
Luoenay,  18. 
Sameon,4ff. 
8tortf,122. 
Talbot,  10. 
Waloott,8,9. 


1  nuMin-Ui 


iO 
,^Worideof«oa 

^  Ttscd  m  con- 

solar  T^y*-  ^ 

Rircber,  x. 

Plioto-clieimstry: 

Bo»coe.xix-  v_^ 

photo-ctooTnog»?>'y  • 
Vbotogenic  drawing: 

•Talbot,  5. 
lalbut,  1^****'^ 

Fhoiograpliomcter: 

FhotograpbytoobUmtt^P 
of  forts; 


Bobm,*^  lift 
PTet8ci.57. 


•lalDOIi.  in. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Indexes  to  Patents  are  now  so  numerous  and  costly 
as  to  render  tlieir  purchase  inconvenient  to  a  large  number 
of  inventors  and  others,  to  whom  they  have  become  indis- 
pensable. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  short  abstracts  or  abridgments 
of  the  Specifications  of  Patents  under  each  head  of  in- 
vention have  been  prepared  for  publication  separately,  and 
so  aiTanged  as  to  form  at  once  a  Chronological,  Alpha- 
betical, Subject-matter,  and  Reference  Index  to  the  class  to 
which  they  relate.  As  tliese  publications  do  not  supersede 
the  necessity  for  consulting  the  Specifications,  the  prices  at 
which  the  printed  copies  of  tlie  latter  are  sold  have  been 
added. 

The  number  of  Specifications  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1866  amounts  to  59,222.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Specifications  enrolled  under  the  old 
law,  previous  to  1852,  embrace  several  distinct  inventions, 
and  many  of  those  filed  under  the  new  law  of  1852  indi- 
cate various  applications  of  the  single  invention  to  which 
the  Patent  is  limited.  Considering,  therefore,  the  large 
number  of  inventions  and  applications  of  inventions  to  be 
separately  dealt  with,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  several 
properly  belonging  to  the  group  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  volume  have  been  overlooked.  In  the  progress  of 
the  whole  work  such  omissions,  as  may  from  time  to  time 
become  apparent,  will  be  supplied  in  future  editions. 

This  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the  "Abridgments  of 
^^  Specifications  relating    to  Photography"  already   pub- 
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lishedy  and  brings  the  Abridgments  to  the  end  of  the  yeai 
1866.  From  that  date  the  Abridgments  will  be  found  in 
chronological  order  in  the  **  Chronological  and  Descriptive 
«  Index  "  {see  List  of  Works  at  the  end  of  this  book).  It 
is  intended,  however,  to  publish  these  Abridgments  ii 
classes  as  soon  as  the  Abridgments  of  all  the  Specifica* 
tions  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  end  of  1866  hav< 
appeared  in  a  classified  form.  Until  that  takes  place,  th< 
reader  (bj  the  aid  of  the  Subject-matter  Index  for  eacl 
year)  can  continue  his  examination  of  the  Abridgment 
relating  to  the  subject  of  his  search  in  the  Chronologica 
and  Descriptive  Index. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  Preface  to  the  first  par 
also  applies  to  the  present  volume. 

"  The  Specifications  included  in  this  series  of  invention 
"  relate  : — 

"  1st.  To  the  processes  of  Photography. 
<<  2nd.  To  the  chemical,  optical,  and  mechanical   appa 
"  ratus  used  in  the  practice  of  the  art,  or  its  applications. 
"  3rd.  To  the  various  applications  of  Photography. 
'<  4th.  To  the  camera  obscura,  so  £Bur  as  its  use  for  photo 
<*  graphic  purposes  is  concerned, 

"  5th.  To  the  stereoscope;  this  instrument  depends  upoi 
<'  the  results  of  Photography  for  its  efficient  action  ;  i 
"  gives  to  photographs  the  nearest  possible  approach  t 
"  reality ;  therefore,  all  SpeciBcations  relating  to  stereoscope 
"  are  included  in  this  series." 

"  The  definition  of  *  Photography '  for  the  purpose  c 
'*  these  abridgments  is,  'the  art  of  copying  designs  o 
"  '  images,  however  they  may  be  produced,  by  the  chemicD 
'^  'action  of  light  upon  surfaces  prepared  to  receive  tha 
«  *  action,'" 
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In  the  Subject-matter  Index,  the  most  recent  chemical 
names  of  substances  are  placed  (in  Italic)  after  the  names 
that  have  been  obtained  from  the  respectiye  Specifications  ; 
this  addition  is  rendered  necessary  bj  the  general  adoption 
of  the  new  chemical  nomenclature. 

The  Abridgments  marked  thus  (*  *)  in  the  following 
pages  were  prepared  for  another  series  or  class,  and  have 
been  transferred  therefrom  to  this  volume* 


February,  1872. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  ad\'ancement  of  Photography  and  of  its  applications,  during 
the  seven  years  embraced  by  this  volume  (1860  to  1866)  has  been 
conaidcrable.  In  this  Introduction,  every  paper  on  Photography, 
^  involving  the  chemical  action  of  light,  that  has  been  read 
*o  the  Royal  Society,  within  the  above-named  seven  years,  is 
alluded  to. 
The  following  notice  should  have  been  inserted  in  its  proper 

Pkct  (chronologically  speaking)  in  the  Introduction  to  Part  I.  of 

^  series  of  Abridgments. 

A.D. 

^^53.  J.  B.  Dancer,  "  early  in  1853,"  gave  to  Joseph  Side- 
both  am  two  microscopic  photographs;  *'they  are  about 
"  one  sujteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter."  George  Shad- 
bolt,  in  accordance  with  this  announcement,  gave  up  his 
claim  to  being  the  prior  producer  of  "  micro-photographs." 
(See  The  Photographic  Journal,  edited  by  George  Shadbolt, 
of  April  15,  1859,  p.  91 ;  of  May  1,  1859,  p.  104;  and  of 
May  15,  1859,  pp.  118,  125,  and  126). 
Tlie  paragraphs  that  foUow  are  in  continuation  of  the  Intro- 
^^ction  to  Part  I.,  accordingly  they  resume  the  chronological 
**^^ngement  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1860. 
*S60.  Professor  William  B.  Rogers,  in  June  or  July  1860, 
read  a  paper  to  the  British  Association,  entitled  "  Experi- 
"  ments  and  conclusions  on  binocular  vision."  By 
means  of  "  two  slightly  inclined  luminous  lines  "  "  com- 
"  bined  into  a  perspective  line,"  he  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  visible  direction  of  an  object  is  not  always 
"  in  the  normal  to  the  point  of  the  retina  impressed," 
"  but  is  felt  to  be  in  the  middle  line "  between  the  two 
eyea,  "that  is,  in  the  binocular  direction."  (See  British 
Atioeiation  Report  of  the  meeting  in  I860,  p.  17.) 


1861.  Thomas  Sctton,  in  September  ". 
Hritish  Association.  *'  On  the  pai 
has  concentric  surfaces,  and  is 
perfect  o])tical  ima^e,  "  which  ii 
"  of  KM)-."  i^ec  British  Associafi 
in  1861,  p.  ;33.> 

1861.  J.  T.  GoDDARD,  in  September  ISd 
British  Association,  "On  the  cloi 
"  recorder."  In  the  sunshine  reco 
in  a  box  carrying  photographic  pj 
paper  during  sunshine,  but  not  < 
Association  Report  of  the  meeting 

1861.  Warbbn  de  la  Ruk,  in  Septemb 
"  Report  on  the  progress  of  cele 
the  British  Association.  Heliogra 
and  stellar  photography,  is  allude 
images  of  the  fixed  stars  visible, 
them  out  of  focus.  (See  British 
the  meeting  in  1861,  p.  94.) 

1861.  Colonel  Sir  Henrjt  James,  in  Sc 
paper  to  the  British  Association,  '*  < 
An  inked  gelatine  and  bichromat 
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"in  constant  operation."  (See  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  151, 
p.  423 ;  also  Proceedings  of  the  "Royal  Society,  vol.  XL, 
No.  46,  p.  407.) 

1862.  Msjoi^General  Edward  Sabinb,  on  Feb.  27,  1862,  read 
to  the  Royal  Society,  "  Notices  of  some  conclusions 
"  derived  from  the  photofj^^phic  records  of  the  Kew 
"  declinometer  in  the  years  1858,  1859,  1860,  and  1861.'* 
The  methods  and  processes  employed  in  the  elicitation  of 
the  results  were  fully  described  in  a  paper  communicated 
by  the  author  to  the  Society  in  1860.  (See  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society,  vol.  XL,  No.  48,  p.  585.) 

1862.  F.  JouDERT,  on  March  4, 1862,  read  a  paper  to  the  Photo- 
l^phic  Society  "On  enamel  photographs."  A  positive 
picture,  made  by  means  of  bichromate  of  ammonia, 
honey,  and  albumen,  is  gently  rubbed  over  with  an  enamel 
colour.  After  the  picture  is  fixed  and  washed,  it  is  dried 
and  fired.  (See  The  Photographic  News  of  March  14, 1 862, 
p.  125.) 

^^^.  Warren  de  la  Rue,  on  the  10th  April  1862,  delivered 
the  Rakerian  Lecture  to  the  Royal  Society,  "  On  the  total 
"  solar  eclipse  of  July  18th,  1860,  observed  at  Riva- 
"  bellosa,  near  Miranda  de  Ebro,  in  Spain."  About  35 
effective  photographs  of  the  eclipse  were  taken  by  means 
of  the  "  Kew  heliograph  ;"  two  totality  pictures  were 
obtained  (negatives),  these  showed  the  rose-coloured  pro- 
minences with  great  distinctness.  An  accurate  map  of 
the  prominences  was  made  by  means  of  a  measuring 
instrument.  The  usual  collodion  process  wrs  employed 
for  the  negatives  ;  the  coUodion  was  iodized  in  London ; 
hyposulphite  of  soda  was  the  developing  medium. 
(See  PhU,  Trans.,  vol.  152,  p.  333.) 

^^2^.  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller,  on  June  19,  1862,  read  a  paper  to  the 
Royal  Society  "On  the  photographic  transparency  of 
"  various  bodies,  and  on  the  photographic  effects  of 
"  metallic  and  other  spectra  obtained  by  means  of  the 
"  electric  spark."  The  following  results  were  arrived 
at : — 1.  Colourless  bodies,  which  possess  equal  powers  of 
transmitting   luminous   rays,  vary  greatly  in  diactinic 
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power.  2.  Diactinic  solids  preserve  their  diaotinic  poi 
both  when  liquflkd  and  when  converted  into  vapc 
3.  Colourless  translucent  soUds,  which  absorb  chemi 
rays,  *'  preserve  their  absorptive  power  with  greater 
"  less  intensity  both  in  the  liquid  aad  the  gaset 
"  state."  4.  When  polished  surfiaces  are  employed 
reflect  the  chemical  rays,  an  amount  and  character 
absorption  is  exercised  by  each  metallic  and  other  suifai 
differing  with  each  surface  used.  5.  The  electric  sped 
of  the  principal  metals,  taken  in  air,  exhibit  characteris- 
points,  especially  the  following : — Silver,  thallium,  b 
muth,  antimony,  tellurium,  manganese,  iron,  cadmiu: 
2dnc,  and  magnesium,  6.  In  alloys,  the  presence  of  ea 
metal  is  for  the  most  part  indicated  in  the  spectru 
7.  When  the  metals  are  ignited  by  the  electric  spark 
various  gases,  "  each  gas  tinges  the  spark  of  a  charact 
"  ist^c  colour ;  but  no  judgment  can  be  formed  from  tl 
"  colour  of  the  kind  of  spectrum  which  the  gas  n 
"  furnish."  8.  Lines  characteristic  of  the  gas  are 
most  cases  produced.  9.  "  The  lines  due  to  the  gaseo 
'*  medium  are  continuous."  The  apparatus  used  in  tiu 
researches  had  a  prism  of  rock  crystal,  and  a  quartz  le 
was  attached  to  the  camera  next  to  the  prism.  (See  PJ 
Trans,,  vol.  152,  p.  861.) 

1862.  Professor  Selwyn,  in  October  1862,  read  a  paper  to  i 
British  Association  "  On  autographs  of  the  sun."  Th* 
"  autographs  "  were  taken  with  the  "  heliautograpl 
which  consists  of  a  camera  and  instantaneous  sL 
attached  to  a  refractor.  (See  British  Association  Rep* 
of  the  meeting  in  1862,  p.  17. 

1862.  Charles  Heisch,  in  October  181(2,  read  a  paper  to 'i 
British  Association  ''On  a  simple  method  of  taki 
"  stereomicro-photographs."  A  microscope,  at  its  « 
end,  is  fitted  to  a  single  lens  stereoscopic  camera ;  t^' 
apparatus  is  used  in  connection  with  a  sliding  tube  tl 
carries  a  stop  which  cuts  off  half  the  light  and  can 
turned  half  round.  (See  British  Association  ReporC 
the  meeting  in  1862,  p.  46.) 
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1B62.  T.  SuTT«K,  in  October  1862,  read  a  "  Deicripiion  of  a 
"  n^d  dry-collodion  process  '*  to  the  British  Association. 
Bromo-iodised  collodion  is  used  in  conjunction  with  gum 
arable.  (See  British  Association  Report  of  the  meeting  in 
1862,  p.  64.) 

1862.  Messrs.  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  on  December  11,  1862, 
read  a  paper  to  the  Rojal  Society  entitled  "  Photo- 
"  chemical  researches. — Part  V.  On  the  measurement 
*'  of  the  chemical  action  of  dh«ct  and  diffuse  sunlight." 
These  gentlemen  proved,  within  the  limits  of  their  experi- 
ments, that  ''equal  shades  of  blackness  correspond  to 
*'  equal  products  of  the  intensities  of  the  acting  light 
"  into  the  times  of  exposure."  A  pendulum,  in  con- 
nection with  the  withdrawal  of  a  sheet  of  darkened  mica 
from  a  strip  of  paper  prepared  with  chloride  of  silver,  and 
with  a  millimetre  scale,  is  used  to  expose  photographic 
sensitized  paper  for  times  which  can  be  veiy  accurately 
measured.  To  compare  a  given  photographic  tint  with 
the  point  of  equal  shade  or.  a  strip,  a  sliding  board  is 
employed  in  conjunction  with  the  light  of  a  bright  soda 
flame.  In  tbe  preparation  of  a  standard  sensitive  paper, 
nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  sodium  baths  are  em- 
ployed ;  the  fixing  agent  is  hypo-sulphite  of  soda.  (See 
Phil,  Trans.,  voL  153,  p.  139;  also  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  vol.  XII.,  No.  53,  p.  306.) 

^8€3.  G.  B.  Airy,  Astronomer  Royal,  on  the  23rd  of  April  1863, 
read  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  "On  the  diurnal 
*  inequalities  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  as  deduced  from 
*'  observations  made  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green- 
"  wich,  from  1841  to  1867."  During  the  htst  ten  years 
of  this  time  "the  magnetic  indications  have  been 
"  automically  recorded  by  photographic  self-registration," 
Mr.  Brooke's  photographic  apparatus  being  employed. 
(See  Phil.  Trans,,  yol,  153,  p.  309;  also  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society,  vol.  XII.,  No.  56,  p.  529.) 

^^.  Major-General  Edward  Sabine,  on  June  18,  1863,  read 
two  papers  (one  a  continoation  of  the  other)  to  the  Royal 
Society,  on  the  "  Remilte  of  the  magnetic  obienrations  at 
CH.  b 
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the  Kew  "Observatory,  from  1857  and  1858  to  1862 
"  inclusive. — Nos.  I.  and  II."  The  laws  of  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  mafj^netic  declination  at  Kev  are  derived 
from  photographic  records.  (See  PhU.  Tratu.,  vol.  153, 
p.  273;  also  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  XII., 
No.  56,  p.  263.) 

1863.  Dr.  H.  E.  Roscgk,  on  June  18,  1863,  read  a  paper  to  the 
Royal  Society  "On  the  measurement  of  the  chemical 
"  brightness  of  various  portions  of  the  sun's  disc."  The 
result  obtained  (by  the  use  of  "  standard  photographic 
**  paper,"  in  conjunction  with  "  a  graduated  photographic 
"  strip  insolated  in  the  pendulum  photometer")  was 
"  that  the  intensity  of  the  chemically  active  rays  at  the 
*'  centre  is  from  three  to  five  times  as  great  as  that  at  the 
**  edge  of  the  disc."  (See  Proceedings  qf  the  Rogal 
Society,  vol.  XII.,  No.  46,  p.  649.) 

1863.  Balfour  Stewart,  on  the  18th  June  1863,  read  a  paper 
to  the  Royal  Society  "  On  the  magnetic  disturbance 
"  which  took  place  on  the  14th  December  1862."  This 
disturbance  **  was  registered  by  means  of  the  Kew 
"  magnetographs."  (See  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society 
vol.  XII.,  No.  56,  p.  663.) 

1863.  Professor  C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  in  August  or  September  1863, 
read  a  paper  to  the  British  Association  '*  On  a  proof  of 
"  the  dioptric  and  actinic  quality  of  the  atmosphere  at  a 
"  high  elevation."  Photographs  of  distant  hiUs  taken  at 
a  high  level  were  distinct,  and  taken  at  or  near  the  sea 
level  were  wanting  in  details.  (See  British  Associaiitm 
Report  of  the  meeting  in  1863,  p.  25.) 

1863.  Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson,  in  August  or  September  1863,  read  a 
paper  to  the  British  Association  "  On  a  new  method  of 
"  measuring  the  chemical  action  of  the  sun's  rays."  A 
solution  of  sulphate  of  molybdic  add  is  used  .for  this 
purpose ;  this  solution  becomes  bluish-^^reen  on  exposure 
to  sunlight,  but  is  colourless  at  night.  (See  British 
Association  Report  of  the  meeting  in  1863,  p.  50.) 

1863.  G.  B.  Airy,  As^nomer  Royal,  on  December  17*  1863,  read 
a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  "  First 
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"  analysis  of  177  magnetic  storms,  registered  by  the 
"  magnetic  instruments  in  the  Royal  Observatory, 
"  Greenwich,  from  1841  to  1857."  "  The  photographic 
"  ordinates"  are  converted  into  nmnbers.  (See  Phil. 
Trans,,  vol.  163,  p.  617 ;  also  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  vol.  XIII.,  No.  59,  p.  48.) 

1863.  Balfour  Stbwart,  on  December  17,  1863,  read  a  paper 

to  the  Royal  Society  "  On  the  sudden  squalls  of  30th 
"  October  and  21st  November  1863."  "The  gas  lights 
"  in  the  room  which  contuned  the  barograph  "  [worked 
by  photographic  agency?]  "went  out;"  the  barograph 
curve,  although  "incomplete,"  gives  a  very  rapid  rise. 
(See  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  XIII.,  No.  59, 
p.  51.) 

Senhor  Capkllo  and  Balfour  Stewart,  on  Jan.  28, 

1864.  1864,  read  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  on  the  "  Results 
"  of  a  comparison  of  certain  traces  produced  simulta- 
"  neously  by  the  self-recording  magnetogi^phs  at  Kew 
"  and  at  Lisbon."  These  instruments  record  the  results 
by  photographic  means.  (See  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  vol.  XIII.,  No.  60,  p.  111.) 

1864.  Balfour  Stewart,  on  March  17, 1864,  read  a  paper  to 
the  Royal  Society,  entitled  "  Remarks  on  sun  spots,"  in 
which  he  says, "  In  examining  the  pictures  taken  with  the 
"  Kew  heliograph  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
"  De  la  Rue,  it  appears  to  be  a  nearly  universal  law 
"  that  the  faculse  belonging  to  a  spot  appear  to  the  left 
"  of  that  spot,  the  motion  due  to  the  sun's  rotation 
"  being'  across  the  picture  fW>m  left  to  right."  (See 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  XIIL,  No.  62, 
p.  168.) 

1864.  Dr.  RoscoE,  in  March  1864,  used  the  magnesium  light 
for  photographic  purposes  with  success.  (See  The  Photo^ 
graphic  News  of  March  18th,  1864,  p.  137.) 

1864.  A.  Claudet,  in  September  1864,  read  a  paper  to  the 
British  Association^  on  "  Photo-sculpture,"  the  invention 
of  M.  WiLLkiiE.     Single  profile  photographs,  in  con- 
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junction  with  a  pantagiaph,  were  used  to  work  upon  the 
clay,  a  number  of  profiles  taken  at  the  same  moment 
being  used  in  succession.     (See  Britiak  Assoeiaium  Report 
of  the  meeting  in  1864,  p.  10.) 
Arthur  M'Dougall,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Chemical 

1864.  Society,  and  dated  October  1864,  *' On  a  mode  of 
"  measuring  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  photographic 
"  papers,"  arrived  at  the  result  *'  that  the  sensitiveness 
"  of  papers  containing  the  same  quantity  of  chlorine 
"  and  bromine  combined  with  sodium,  potassium,  am- 
"  monium,  and  barium  is  constant"  (See  The  Journal 
of  the  Chemical  Society,  July  1865,  p.  183.) 

1864.  Wabrbn  de  la  Rue,  in  the  latter  part  of  1864,  presented 
a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  entitled  **  Com- 
"  parison  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue's  and  Padre  Secchi's  eclipse 
*'  photographs."  By  means  of  an  enlargement  jfrom  a 
positive  print  of  Pftdre  SeccHi's  negative,  as  it  was 
originally,  the  two  photographs  (allowing  fbr  difference 
of  position)  were  foand  to  ^  accord  in  their  most  minute 
'*  details."  (See  Proeeedmgs  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol. 
XIIL,  No.  67,  p.  442.) 

1864.  Dr.   H.  E.   Roscoe,  on   I>ecember  22,   1864,  read    the 

Bakerian  lecture  to  the  Royal  Society,  *'  On  a  method  of 
*'  meteorological  registration  of  the  chemical  action  of 
"  total  daylight."  Thia  method  is  founded  upon  that 
described  in  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  153,  p.  139.  "The  re- 
"  ciprocals  of  the  times  during  which  the  points  on  the 
"  strip  have  to  be  exposed  in  order  to  attain  the  normal 
"  tint,  g^ve  the  intensities  of  the  acting  light "  in  terms  of 
the  unit  of  photo-chemical  intensity.  (See  Phil.  Trans,, 
vol.  155,  p.  605 ;  also  Proceedings  qf  the  Royai  Society, 
vol.  XllL,  No.  71,  p.  37.) 
Warren  de  la  Rue,  Balfour  Stewart,  and  Bsv- 

1865.  JAM  IN  LoEWY,  on  January  26, 1865,  contributed  to  the 
Royal  Society  a  paper  entitled  ''Researches  on  solar 
"  physics. — Series  I.  On  the  nature  of  solar  spots.*' 
These  researches  were  aided  by  pictures  taken  by  the  Kew 
heliograph,  and  by  certain  stereoscopie  pictures.  (See 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  XIY.,  No.  71«  p.  37.) 
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Wabbsn  de  la  Rue,  Balfour  Stewart,  and  Ben- 
1865.  JAMiN  LoBWY,  on  February  2nd,  1865,  contributed  to 
the  Royal  Society  the  second  series  of  their  researches  on 
solar  physics,  "  On  the  behaviour  of  sun  spots  witii 
**  regard  to  increase  and  diminution."  The  Kew  photo- 
grams,  in  connection  with  Carrington's  observations,  were 
used  for  these  investigations.  (See  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  vol.  XIV.,  No.  72,  p.  59.) 

1865.  W.  Willis,  on  April  11,  1865,  read  a  paper  to  the  Photo- 
graphic Scciety  on  "  The  aniline  process  of  photographic 
*'  printing."  The  sensitising  liquid  is  an  acid  bichromate. 
After  exposure  to  light  under  a  positive  photograph,  the 
sensitised  paper  is  placed  in  the  vapour  of  aniline,  the 
print  is  then  washed.  (See  The  Photographic  News  of 
April  21,  1865,  p.  186;  and  of  April  28,  1865,  p.  196.) 

'S65.  A.  Claudet,  in  September  1865,  read  a  paper  to  the 
British  Association  "  On  moving  photographic  figures." 
The  instrument  described  in  this  paper  is  a  combination 
of  the  stereoscope  with  the  phenakistoscope  of  Plateau 
by  means  of  photography.  (See  British  Association  Report 
of  the  meeting  in  1865,  p.  9.) 

B^C5.  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  in  November  1865,  published  his  new 
form  of  developer,  ''in  which  the  decomposition  pro- 
**  ducts  of  gelatine  by  sulphuric  add  take  the  place  of 
*'  acetic  acid  in  controlling  the  development."  Iron 
and  acetate  of  soda  are  employed  in  conjunction  with  the 
above  decomposition  products.  (See  The  Photographic 
News  of  November  24,  1865,  p.  560.) 

^C6.  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  on  January  9, 1866,  read  a  paper  to 
the  Photographic  Society,  entitled, "  Further  observations 
"  on  the  preparation  of  the  iron  developer,  so  as  to  pro- 
"  duce  dense  negatives."  To  produce  the  result  easily 
and  successfully,  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  '*  sul- 
*'  phuro-gelatine,"  or  of  gelatine,  is  added  to  the  ordi- 
nary iron  developer.  (See  The  Photographic  News  of 
January  19,  1866,  p.  26.) 

^W6.  Mr.  Nelson  K.  Cherbill,  on  January  9,  1866,  read  a 
paper  to  the   Photographic  Society  of  London  on  "  The 
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**  Dew  organic  developer,"  in  which  he  proposes  to  add 
glycocine  to  the  ordinary  iron  developer.  (See  T7u 
Pkotoffrapkie  News  id  Jannarj  19,  1866,  p.  28.) 

1866.  Dr.  RoscoR  and  Mr.  Baxkndbll,  on  February  22, 1866, 
read  a  "  Note  on  the  relative  chemical  intensities  of  dired 
"  sunlight  and  diffuse  daylight  at  different  altitudes  d 
"  the  sun."  The  results  arrived  at  were:— 1.  That  thi 
effect  of  the  atmosphere  upon  chemical  rays  is  not 
accounted  for  by  reflection  by  means  of  hollow  vesidei 
of  water.  2.  That  the  ratio  fk  the  chemical  intensity  oi 
direct  to  diffuse  sunlight  for  a  given  altitude  of  the  suo 
at  different  localities  is  not  constant.  3.  That  this  ratic 
of  "  chemical "  intensity  does  not  in  the  least  corresponc 
to  the  ratio  of  "  visible  "  intensity  as  estimated  by  the  eye 
(See  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  XV.,  p.  20.) 

1866.  Lieut.-General  Sabine,  on  March  8,  1866,  read  to  th( 
Royal  Society  a  "  Note  on  a  correspondence  between  Hei 
"  Migeaty's  Government  and  the  President  and  Counci 
"  of  the  Royal  Society  regarding  meteorological  observa 
"  tions  to  be  made  by  sea  and  land."  Self-recording 
instruments  (by  photographic  registration)  are  recom 
mended  ;  these  comprise  instruments  for  recording  (1 
the  variations  of  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  (2)  those  o 
the  dry  and  wet  thermometers ;  (3)  those  of  the  fbro 
and  direction  of  the  wind ;  and  (4)  those  of  the  atmo 
spheric  electricity.  (See  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Societjf 
vol.  XV.,  p.  29.) 

1866.  Lieut.  -  General  Sabine,  on  March  23,  1866,  publishe* 
a  Postscript  to  his  "  Note,"  &c.  of  March  8,  1866,  h 
which  a  Committee  of  the  Board  op  Traos  repoi 
favourably  on  the  advantages  of  self-recording  meteorG 
logical  instruments.  {See  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Societj^ 
vol.  XV.,  p.  37.) 
Mr.  Charles  Chambers,  in  a  letter  read  to  the  Royi 

1866.  Society,  on  April  26,  1866,  mentions  that,  in  his  Repoi 
to  the  Government,  he  has,  amongst  other  requirement! 
requested  a  set  of  Kew  Magnetogn^hs  for  tiie  Bomba 
Magnetic  Observatory.  (See  Proceedings  qf  the  Royc 
Society,  vol.  XV.,  p.  1 1 1 .) 
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Dr.  Angus  Smith,  F.R.S.,  made  a  communication  to  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  which  was  read  to  the 
1S«^.  Society  on  May  8,  1866,  entitled,  '*  On  a  method  of 
"  removing  the  last  traces  of  hyposulphites  firom  positive 
"  prints."  He  proposes  peroxide  of  hydrogen  for  oxi- 
dising the  hjrposulphites.  (See  The  Photographic  News 
of  May  18,  1866,  p.  233.) 

^^66.  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor,  on  June  1,  1866,  published  his 
shellac  printing  process.  A  solution  of  bleached  sheUac 
in  phosphate  of  soda  is  used  to  prepare  the  paper,  instead 
of  albumen.  Photographs  prepared  by  this  process  are 
remarkable  for  their  permanency.  (See  The  Photographic 
News  of  June  1, 1866,  p.  256.) 

1  SC6.  Mr.  John  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  on  June  6, 1866,  read  a  paper 
before  the  North  London  Photographic  Society  on  "  Pho- 
"  tography  in  its  chemical  aspects."  In  this  paper  he 
points  out  the  use  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  combina- 
tion with  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  extract  the  silver  from 
the  albumenised  coating  of  an  ordinary  finished  print. 
(See  The  Photographic  News  of  June  15,  1866,  p.  280.) 

SC6.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  on  June  14,  1866,  read  a  paper  before 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society  *'  On  the  elim- 
"  ination  of  the  double  hyposulphites  of  soda  and  silver 
"  from  photographic  prints.^  He  proposes  to  use  the 
hypochlorite  of  soda  to  oxidise  the  hyposulphite  with. 
(See  The  Photographic  News  of  June  22,  1866,  p.  290.) 

^€6.  Lieut-General  Edward  Sabink,  on  June  21,  1866, 
read  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  on  "  Results  of  the 
"  magnetic  observations  at  the  Kew  Observatory. — 
"  No.  III."  "The  instruments  employed  for,  the  deter- 
"  mination  of  the  lunar-diurnal  variation  furnish  a 
*'  continuous  photographic  registry  of  the  changes  in  the 
"  direction  of  a  magnet  whose  motion  is  limited  to  a 
*'  horizontal  plane,  and  in  the  amounts  of  the  horizontal 
"  and  vertical  components  of  the  force  acting  on  a  fireely 
"  suspended  magnet."  (See  Phil  Trans.,  vol.  156, 
p.  441.) 
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Mr.  William  England,  on  June  29,  1866,  publishi 
his  modifieation  of  the  method  of  preparing  dry  resinisi 
plates  recommended  by  the  Abb^  Dbbpratz.  To  out 
nary  bromo-iodised  collodion,  bromide  of  cadmium  a 
ordinary  resin  are  added.  The  sensitising  bath  requii 
reotifioation ;  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda  and  cyani 
of  potassium  are  used  for  this  purpose.  (See  1 
Photographic  News  of  June  29,  1866,  p.  306.) 

Mr.  A.  Claudet,  F.R.S.,  at  the  end  of  August  18 
read  a  paper  to  the  British  Association  entitled  "  Opi 
"  of  Photogn^hy. — On  a  new  process  for  equalizing 
"  definition  of  all  the  planes  of  a  solid  figure  represen 
"  in  a  photographic  picture."  This  is  done  by  chang 
the  focus  during  the  time  of  sitting,  by  altering 
distance  between  the  two  lenses  in  a  double  combinati 
(See  PhU.  Mag.,  vol.  32,  p.  212.) 
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A.D.  1860,  January  9.— N«  68. 
CZUGAJEWICZ,  PiERRB.^"  Certain  improvements  in  stereo- 
"  Boopcs." 

*'  lliis  invention  consiats  of  a  compound  stereoscope,  in  which 
*"  general  or  panoramic  views  of  boulevards,  streets,  the  banks  of 
"  rivers,  and  coast  lines,  monuments,  sea  views,  et  cetera,  may 
"  be  displayed  by  means  of  the  gradual  unrolling  of  one  or  more 
''  endless  slides  or  bands  carrying  pictures." 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  invention  is  *'  the  adaptation  to 
"  stereoscopes  of  one  or  more  symmetrical  independent  movable 
"  endless  bands,  on  which  are  right  and  left-hand  halves  or 
"  corresponding  parts  of  a  stereoscopic  panorama  or  succession  of 
*'  pictures.  The  following  is  the  construction  of  the  aforesaid 
**  improved  stereoscope  : — ^The  top  thereof  consists,  as  usual,  of 
"  two  lenses  or  eye  glasses,  and  the  bottom  thereof  is  mounted 
**  on  a  box  contuniog  rollers,  on  which  are  wound  the  befoie- 
"  mentioned  endless  slides  or  bands,  on  which  are  printed,  pasted, 
"  or  otherwise  appropriately  attached  the  views  or  pictures  in 
"  panoramic  succession,  also  a  train  of  wheelwork  for  setting  tiie 
**  aforesaid  bands  in  motion.    The  aforesaid  bands  and  corre- 

*  sponding  parts  of  the  pictmres  thereon  are  brought  under  their 
**  respective  eye  glasses  upon  a  flat  stage  or  platform  over  which 

*  the  bands  pass,  so  that  when  set  in  motion  a  panoramic  tteieo- 
**  scopic  view  or  picture  is  thus  obtained."  Two  methods  of 
imparting  motion  to  the  bands  are  described  and  shown. 

The  Final  Specification  sets  forth  the  following  method  oi 
«  inclining  the  upper  part  of  the  stereoscope  as  may  be  detoed  :" 
—The  ease  is  hinged  to  a  bottom  frame  or  base  plate,  and  to  the 
opposite  side,  external  to  liie  spectator^  a  *' flexible  pieot^'ia* 
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affixed ;  a  winch  handle,  workmg  a  rack  and  pinion  moyement, 
enables  the  upper  part  of  the  atereosoope  to  be  brought  to  the 
desired  inclination. 

[Printed.  8d.    Brftwing.] 

A.D.  I860,  January  20.— N«  149. 
JOUBERT  DE  LA  FERTJ^,  Ferdinand  Jean.— (Por/Zy  a 
communication  from  Henry  Gamier,) — "  Improvements  in  repro- 
"  ducing  photographic  and  other  pictures,  engravings,  prints, 
"  devices,  and  designs  on  the  surfEices  of  glass,  ceramic  and  other 
**  substances  requiring  to  be  fired,  to  fix  the  same  thereon." 

This  invention  is  carried  out  by  coating  the  above-mentioned 
surfiaces  "with  a  stickey  composition  acted  on  by  light,  then 
''  printing  on  the  sur&oe  in  the  manner  of  photographic  printing, 
"  thus  destroying  or  changing  the  stickey  composition  v^ere  the 
"  light  acts  upon  it  and  consequently  causing  a  luitable  ooloring 
*'  matter  to  adhere  to  such  portions  of  the  laiftee  as  xemain 
"  stickey." 

The  glass  is  first  coated  with  a  solution  whicli,  when  dry, 
furnishes  the  above-mentioned  ^  stickey  composition,"  it  ia  then 
heated,  so  as  to  dry  the  solution  perfectly,  and  recdvet  tha  photo- 
graphic negative  image  by  "  printing  "  in  the  usual  way.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  glass,  on  the  image  nde,  is  then  nibbed  over 
with  suitable  vitreous  colour  by  means  of  a  eamel-hair  bniah,  and 
the  film  on  the  glass  is  well  soaked  with  an  acid  solation  of  apirits 
of  wine ;  the  glasA  is  then  dried.  When  completely  dry,  the  glass 
is  wiahed  in  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and  when  it  ia  again  ^ed, 
it  is  '*  ready  to  be  placed  into  the  muffle  and  to  be  fired." 

The  photographic  image  can  also  be  prodaoed  in  a  similar 
manner  on  well  glazed  china,  or  other  ceramic  mbftBiioe,  and,  by 
successive  fixings,  or  even  in  one  firing,  polyohiomM  au^  be 
produced. 

The  above>mentioDied  sohition  containa  bidnomaie  of  tmnuh 
niurn,  honey,  albumen,  and  distilled  water. 
CPrtDted,4ii.   No Dmwinfft.] 

A.D.  1860,  Febrauy  ^^N«  493. 
BROOMAN,  Richard  ARCHiBALD.^il  wmmmmmlim  from 
LiopM  EidUiM.y-f'  An  improved  method  of  ptodvoing  doea- 
**  ments  ioitiMe  for  bank  notes  and  oiher  inslrame&ts  of  fah»r 
**  in  arder  to  prevent  forgery  tiiereof." 
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'ention  **  consists  in  the  employment  of  paper  having 
ular  surface  as  ornamental  pressed  paper,  or  of  paper 
!tured  with  a  movable  or  variable  water-mark,  and  upon 
urked  portions  of  the  paper,  some  part  of  the  design,  as 
ettes,  words,  or  denominations,  is  to  be  produced  by 
ographic  process,  either  directly  or  indirectly." 
;  "  hand-made  paper  with  a  variable  or  movable  water- 
"  before  the  pump  is  spread  upon  the  web  or  dipper, 

water-mark  is   dropped  upon  the  web  or  dipper  at 
points  at  random/* 
ds,  letters,  or  figures  to  compose  the  bank  note,  may  be 

engraved,  by  the  ordinary  process,  upon  the  photo- 
pression  of  some  changing  object, 
le  photographic  process  is  to  be  employed  alone,  a  pho* 
legative  is  taken  of  a  screen,  on  which  the  letters,  &c., 

the  note  are  printed  or  painted  "  in  connection  witii 
ect  selected  for  the  vignette." 

lotographic  devices  may  appear  either  on  the  surface  of 
T  or  below  the  surface  and  within  the  body  of  the  paper, 
er  of  them  may  be  produced  by  means  already  Imown. 
iie  surface  they  may  also  be  made  by  printing  from 
r  plates  prepared  by  the  photogn^hio  process." 
mtor  relies  upon  the  impossibility  of  taking  a  photo- 
lese  bank  notes,  without  photographing  the  water-mark 
5  preventive  of  forgery. 
,4(f.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1860,  February  27.— N<»  637. 

"JES,  Peter  Hubert. — "  Improvements  in  appamtuaes 
biting  photographic,  stereoscopic,  and  other  pktines, 
figures,  and  designs." 

ict  of  this  invention  "  is  to  ifaow  in  one  appantofl  a 
'  stereoscopic  or  other  representationB  or  models  taken 
ent  views,  as  if  the  same  or  the  tilings  represented  were 
»n." 

aratua  "  are  cylindrical  or  polygonal,  and  are  cajiued  to 
ther  vertically  or  horisontaUy.^' 
)it  stereoscopic  views,  a  certain  number  of  tliem  are 
\un  a  cylinder  whose  periphei^  ^  baa  formed  aeroee  it  as 
ots  as  there  areviewe."    The  glaaaes  lor  viewiBgihia 
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pictures  are  "held  sfcaiionary  outside  of  the  periphery  of  the 
"  cylinder."  *'  The  yiews  may  represent,  for  instance,  a  steam 
*'  engine,  and  each  vieir  must  be  taken  when  the  engine  is  at 
"  different  parts  of  its  stroke.  The  views  being  placed  in  the 
"  said  cylinder,  and  the  cylinder  being  caused  to  rotate,  will  show 
"  to  the  eye  the  steam  engine  as  if  in  actual  movement  in  all  its 
"  parts." 

To  exhibit  models  and  drawings,  they  are  arranged  *'  round  a 
"  cylinder  placed  and  caused  to  rotate  horizontally;  vertical  slots 
"  are  made  in  the  periphery  to  see  through."  In  some  cases,  a 
sort  of  fixed  camera,  in  combination  with  a  cylinder  and  disc  or 
discs  is  used. 

Endless  bands  and  other  combinations  of  moving  slots  and 
pictures  are  described  and  shown  in  detail ;  the  theory  of  these 
apparatus  is  amply  set  forth,  and  methods  of  varying  the  optical 
effects  are  fully  stated. 

Various  methods  of  shading  extraneous  objects  from  the  ob- 
server, and  of  illuminating  the  views  or  figures  under  examination, 
are  described.  Electric  sparks,  elicited  at  the  proper  time,  may 
be  used  to  make  every  change  of  figure,  "  visible  at  its  prq[>er  time 
"  and  place." 

[Printed,  1#.   Drawinic.] 

A.D.  I860,  February  28.— N»  643. 

ASSER,  Edouard  Isaac. — "  A  process  of  photographic  proofs 
**  with  printing  or  authographic  ink,  for  the  purpose  of  either 
"  using  them  as  such,  or  placing  them  back  on  lithographic  stones 
"  or  on  metal." 

'*  I  take  paper  prepared  without  size,  and  steep  it  in  a  solution 
*'  of  bichromate  of  potash ;  I  then  dry  it  in  tiie  dark,  and  by  a 
"  negative  on  glass  or  other  transparent  negative^  placed  in  an 
"  ordinary  frame  and  exposed  to  the  light  with  the  paper,  pre- 
«  pared  as  above  described,  I  bring  the  object  upon  the  paper. 
"  The  impression  thus  obtained,  I  dissolve  in  water  ^e  bichro* 
"  mate  of  potash  upon  which  the  light  has  not  struck.  After 
"  perfectly  drying  the  paper  bearing  the  impreseion,  I  wet  it  on 
"  the  back,  and  place  it  upon  a  paper  not  sized,  but  damped  and 
"  stretched  upon  a  glass  or  other  flat  and  hard  o)]tj«ot»  the  im- 
''  pression  being  uppermost ;  I  then  pass  over  it  a  roller  charged 
"  with  printing  ink  until  the  impression  shews  well  ia  Uaek.    I 
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"  then  steep  the  impression  in  water  containing  a  little  nitric  or 
"  other  acid,  which  will  dissolve  the  bichromate  of  potash  still 
**  upon  the  positive,  and  remove  it  from  the  paper.  After  drying 
•*  the  positive  is  ready."  "  By  passing  a  roller  charged  with 
**  authographic  ink  over  the  impression  obtained  by  bichromate 
*'  of  potash,  and  treated  as  above  described,  I  obtain  a  stereotype 
**  suitable  for  transfer  by  pressure  on  to  a  lithographic  stone, 
"  from  which  I  draw,  by  the  process  known  as  lithography,  auto- 
"  graphic  prints ;  this  transfer  may  be  made  in  like  manner  upon 
**  any  of  the  matters  which  may  be  used  on  the  same  principle 
**  for  every  description  of  aatographio  printing,  as,  for  example, 
"  zinc  or  copper,  either  for  reproduction  after  what  is  usually 
*'  termed  zincography,  or  by  the  aid  of  galvanoplastic,  hoUow, 
**  or  in  relief.  In  some  cases  the  inking  may  be  e£Pected  with 
*'  a  rubber  instead  of  a  roller,  as  above  described." 
[Printed,  4J.    No  DnwiziKB.] 

A.D.  1860,  February  29.— N»  569. 
SWAN,  Henry. — *' Improvemeits  in  stereoscopes,  sterescopic 
**  pictures,  and  cameras  for  taking  the  same." 

According  to  this  invention  stereoscopes  are  constructed  with 
lenses  of  different  magnifying  powers,  and  are  used  "  in  coi\junc- 
*•  tion  with  pictiu*e8  in  which  the  two  views  forming  the  stereo- 
*'  scopic  combination  are  of  different  sizes,  corresponding  with 
**  the  different  powers  of  the  prisms  or  lenses  opposite  the  two 
**  eyes;"  these  pictures  are  connected  together  "by  attaching 
*'  them  both  in  suitable  positions  to  the  same  mounting."  In 
this  manner  a  stereoscopic  effect  is  obiMned  by  the  use  of  one 
large  picture  only,  the  said  effect  being  "  combined  with  minute- 
"  ness  of  detail,  such  as  a  large  picture  alone  can  give;"  the 
instrument  is  arranged  in  a  more  convenient  form  than  that  of 
the  instrument  heretofore  employed  for  viewing  large  pictures. 

"  Instruments  may  be  constructed  having  one  prism  or  lens 
*'  only,  the  large  picture  being  then  seen  without  the  aid  of 
"  a  prism  or  lens.  Magnifying  mirrors  may  be  employed  in  place 
*'  of  prisms  and  lenses." 

"  My  improvement  in  cameras  has  for  its  object  the  so  arranging 
'*  the  same  that  a  large  and  a  small  picture  forming  a  stereoscopic 
"  combination,  as  above  explained,  may  be  taken  at  the  same  time 
"  and  on  the  same  plate  or  surface.  For  this  purpose  the  camera 
"  is  fitted  with  two  lenses,  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  for  taking 
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"  the  larger  picture  being  greater  than  that  of  the  lens  for  taking 
'*  the  smaller  picture ;  these  lenses  are  so  placed  as  to  focus  on 
"  the  same  plane  or  flat  surface,  and  are  furnished  with  aepaiate 
**  actuating  screws  or  means  of  a4iustment." 
[Piiuted,  4(2.    NoDrswings.] 

A.D.  1860,  March  2.— N«581. 
ALBITES,  PiERBB  MoDBSTK  Titus  Octavk  Qo^v.^Fro- 
vidonal  protection  onltf.) — "  Improvements  in  photogz^hic  sp- 
"  paiatus." 

"  The  object  of  this  apparatus  is  to  simplify  the  work  of  the 
*'  photographic  manipulator,  for  which  purpose  the  ordinary  dark 
"  chamber  and  travelling  tent  are  dispensed  with.  The  whole  of 
''  the  process  being  done  in  the  dark  chamber  of  the  apparatus, 
"  and  as  it  is  done  mechanically,  the  work  is  perfonned  more 
**  regularly,  and  it  is  more  accessible  to  every  one." 

The  drawings  show  the  sensitizing  bath,  a  movable  slide  to 
hold  the  sensitive  plate  and  put  the  ground  glass  in  position,  two 
grooves  '*  fixed  to  the  drawer  ^f  the  apparatus "  to  move  the 
said  slide  backwards  and  forwards,  the  positive  developing  bath 
"  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  apparatus,"  a  cord  and  pulleys  to 
manipulate  the  slide,  and  the  negative  developing  bath. 
[Printed,  6J.   Drawing.] 

A.D.  1860,  March  21.— N»  735. 
NEWTON,  William  Edward. — (A  commmnicatumfrom  Joseph 
Chase  Rutherford  and  Benjamin  Hinman  Steele.)  —  {Proffitional 
protection  only,)  —  "An  improved  preparation  or  solution  for 
"  toning  photographic  pictures." 

"  The  improved  preparation  or  solution  for  toning  photographic 
"  pictures  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  invention  is 
''  composed  of  corrosive  sublimate,  tartaric  acid,  sal  soda*  hydro- 
"  chloric  acid,  and  aqua  distillata.  This  solution  after  well 
"  mixing  is  left  standing  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  after  filtering 
"  is  ready  for  use.  The  picture  when  taken  firom  the  printing 
"  board  is  passed  tlirough  the  toning  bath,  then  immediately 
"  immersed  in  a  clean  water  bath  to  give  it  a  thorough  rinsing. 
''  As  a  rule  this  will  be  sufficient  to  tone  a  p  icture,  but  when  it  is 
"  printed  down  very  dark  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  thxongh  the 
"  same  manipulation  the  second  time.  Care  s  hould  be  taken  to 
«  have  the  print  well  washed  before  it  is  put  into  the  fixing  bat 
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''  The  advantagea  of  the  above  toning  solution  are  let.,  that 
**  it  greatly  cheapens  the  process  of  toning  pictures ;  2nd.»  that 
*'  the  toning  of  a  print  with  this  solution  is  an  instantaneous 
*'  process  thereby  saving  a  great  amount  of  valuable  time  ;  drd., 
**  that  it  gives  a  sharpness  and  distinctness  to  the  picture ;  4th., 
"  that  it  can  be  worked  in  a  clear  light  without  ii\iury  to  the 
*'  toning  solution  or  the  print;  and  Sth.,  that  the  colors  are 
*'  permanent." 

CPrinted.  4rf.   NoBrawingi.] 


A.D.  1860,  March  28.— N»  801. 
DAGRON,  AsNi  Prudent  Patrice.  —  "An  improved  micro- 
<<  scope  to  be  used    for    exhibiting    photographic  views  and 
'*  productions." 

The  eye  glass  is  fixed  in  a  socket  placed  in  a  slide  holder,  the 
socket  being  surrounded  by  a  ring,  by  which  the  eye  glass  can  be 
«4ju8ted  to  the  proper  focus.  A  stud  in  the  said  socket,  working 
into  an  inclined  notch  in  the  slide  holder,  regulates  and  adjusts 
ihe  focus.  The  slide  holder  is  movable,  and  consists  of  two 
tubes,  which  support  the  glass  in  which  the  microscopic  image  is 
to  be  placed. 

A  microscope  in  solid  glass  is  ''  of  a  cylindrical  form,  rounded 
**  at  both  ends,  or  it  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  part 
**  serving  for  the  eye  glass,  and  the  other  for  the  object  glass ; 
*'  the  image  to  be  viewed  being  placed  between  the  two  glasses, 
*'  may  be  fixed  thereto  by  means  of  any  suitable  adhesive  sub- 
**  stance  or  material.  In  adapting  the  microscope  to  a  ring  to  be 
**  worn  on  the  finger  the  stone  or  centre  ornament  of  the  ring  is 
*'  made  to  open  on  a  hinge,  and  the  microscope  is  fixed  inside  the 
**  hd,  or  cover  of  the  hinged  part"  Two  modifications  of  the 
miniature  microscope  are  thus  obtained,  "in  which  the  image  may 
'*  be  either  permanent  or  variable,  one  being  mounted  in  a  me> 
*'  tallic  setting  the  other  formed  of  solid  glass."  Either  of  these 
instruments,  furnished  with  a  permanent  object,  may  be  set  in 
jewellery,  &c., "  so  as  to  obtain  artistic  or  useful  observations  with 
"  or  without  stereoscopic  effect." 

In  a  double-image  microscope,  the  eye  glasses  are  fitted  at  each 
end  of  a  cylinder,  and  the  glasses  carrying  the  images  are  placed 
at  the  fo<»l  point  of  their  respective  lenses  within  the  cylinder  i 
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the  image  only  occupies  the  centre  of  the  glass  to  which  it  ii 
fastened. 

[Printed.  8<l.    Dnwing.] 

A.D.  1860,  March  30.— N«  823. 
BEAU,    Paul   Adolphe    Augusts. — {Provisional   protectkm 
only.) — "  A  neomonoscope  or  apparatus  for  viewing  pbotograpliic 
"  and  other  like  pictures." 

"  My  invention  consists  in  constructing  a  neomonoscope  or 
*'  apparatus  with  one  glass  or  several  glasses  superjiosed  for  the 
"  purpose  of  obtaining  a  similar  effect  to  that  derived  from  view- 
*'  ing  pictures  in  or  through  a  stereoscope.    The  monoscope  is  a 
**  pyramidal  or  conical-shaped  case,  with  a  part  of  one  of  the 
*'  sides  removed  to  admit  light,  fitted  with  a  flap  or  not  as  desired. 
"  The  glass  is  fitted  in  the  top  of  the  apparatus,  and  in  some 
''  cases  flaps  for  forming,  when  raised,  a  dark  chamber  between 
'*  the  eye  and  the  glass,  are  added.    The  bottom  of  the  apparatus 
"  is  made  to  slide  to  admit  of  its  being  entirely  removed,  in  order 
"  to  view  transparent  objects  or  others  apart  from  the  apparatus 
*'  itself.    The  sides  of  the  apparatus  are  either  made  rigid  or  to 
"  fold.     I  sometimes  add  a  pocket  which  forms  part  of  the  sides 
**  or  bottom  of  the  apparatus  to  contain  photographic  or  other 
**  representations." 

[Printed,  4J.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1860,  April  9.— N«  893. 
£IDLITZ,   Leopold.  —  {ProtfisioncU  protectUm    only.y^'*  Im- 
"  provements  in  producing  printing  and  other  irregular  nahotB 
"  by  the  aid  of  photography." 

A  hot  solution,  containing  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash, 
is  poured  upon  a  sheet  of  glass,  so  that  when  dry  it  will  form  a 
thin  film.  The  edges  of  the  dried  plate  are  coated  with  Yimish, 
and  the  plate  put  into  the  printing  frame  under  a  photogfaphic 
negative.  When  the  surfeuse  of  the  plate  is  of  a  brown  ookmr,  it 
is  ''immersed  for  about  5  minutes  in  a  bath  of  cold  water. 
*'  The  effect  of  this  will  be  that  where  the  lights  were  atrongeat 
"  the  gelatine  will  have  been  rendered  incapable  of  being  ez- 
"  panded  by  the  action  of  the  water,  while  where  the  shades  were 
"  deepest  the  amount  of  that  expansion  will  be  the  greatest^  and 
**  this  difference  will  be  on  all  parts  of  the  plate  just  as  the  plate 
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"  at  each  part  has  been  exposed  to  more  or  less  light."  The  plate 
is  now  left  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  for  some 
time,  washed,  dried  on  the  surface,  and  metallized ;  this  is  efPeoted 
by  pouring  upon  it  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  exposing 
the  apparently  dry  surface  to  the  fumes  of  phosphorus  dissolved 
in  sulphuric  ether ;  the  layer  of  gold  thus  obtained  enables  the 
plate  to  receive  an  electro-deposit  of  copper  or  other  metal  upon 
it.  "  When  removed  from  the  trough,  the  glass  will  readily 
"  separate  from  the  gelatine,  and  that  may  be  washed  off,  using 
•'  warm  water  and  a  soft  brush." 

"  If  the  plate  is  to  be  used  for  letter-press  printing,  a  positive 
"  photograph  should  be  employed  in  the  printing  frame,  or  a  cast 
*'  in  wax  may  be  taken  from  the  gelatine  plate,  and  the  metal  be 
*'  deposited  upon  that.'*  An  engraving  or  other  design  may  be 
employed  in  the  printing  tnmt  instead  of  the  photograph. 
[Printed.  4<i.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1860,  May  22.— N»  1260. 
SHAW,  William  Thomas. — *'  Improvements  in  thaumatropes 
*'  or  phenakistosoopes." 

This  invention  "  consists  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
''  the  stereoscope"  to  instruments  "which  depend  for  their 
*'  results  on  'persistence  of  vision.'  " 

"  The  thaumatrope  and  the  phenakistoscope,  as  is  well  known, 
*'  give  to  objects  shown  by  them  an  appearance  of  motion ;  by 
**  my  improvements  I  cause  these  objects  to  appear  also  in  solid 
*'  relief,  as  when  seen  in  the  ordinary  stereoscope.  I  take  firom  a 
**  suitable  object  a  number  of  photographic  pictures,  the  pictures 
^  being  taken  in  pairs  having  a  stereoscopic  relation  the  one  to 
**  the  other  as  is  well  understood.  Between  the  taking  of  each 
"  pair  of  pictures  the  object  is  caused  to  perform  a  portion  of  the 
**  movement  which  it  is  desired  to  represent,  the  first  pair  of 
"  pictures  being  taken  at  the  commencing  point  of  the  movement, 
"  and  each  successive  pair  showing  the  same  somewhat  further  pro- 
"  greased  than  the  previous  pair,  until  the  last  pair  shows  the 
**  object  at  a  point  just  before  it  regains  its  first  position. 
"  Having  obtained  these  pictures,  I  view  them  by  means  of  a 
"  stereoscope,  and  by  mechanism  I  cause  the  pairs  of  pictures  to 
**  be  changed  rapidly,  each  pair  being  submitted  to  the  eyes  in 
"  succession  for  a  moment  of  time.  When  thus  seen  an  appear- 
*'  anoe  is  obtuned  as  of  a  solid  body  in  motion." 
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An  apparatus  "  on  the  principle  of  tiie  reflecting  stereoscope " 
has  (bttides  the  synchronouslj  revolving  "picture"  discs)  re- 
volving eye  discs,  which  limit  the  time  daring  which  the  pictures 
can  he  seen.  In  a  refracting  instrument,  a  revolving  octagonal 
drum  carries  the  pictures,  and  a  revolving  slotted  drum  limits  the 
time  of  sight  of  the  pictures  as  well  as  the  sight  of  each  eje  to  the 
picture  which  is  intended  for  it. 
[Printed,  U.  4d,    Drmwingi.] 


A.D.  1860,  May  26.— N»  1299. 

WALLIS,  George. — ''New  or  improved  methods  of  preparing 
"  drawings,  writings,  designs,  prints,  or  impressions  of  engrav- 
"  ings  and  photographs,  for  the  purpose,  of  impressing  or 
"  engraving  the  same  in  or  upon  metallic  sur&ces,  and  therehy 
"  producing  printing  or  embossing  surfaces  or  ornamental 
"  metallic  surfaces  for  such  purposes  as  the  same  are  or  may 
''  be  applicable  to;  also  new  or  improved  machinery  to  be 
<'  employed  in  the  said  impressing  or  engraving." 

In  treating  photographs  according  to  the  first  part  of  the 
invention,  two  methods  are  used;  by  one,  all  the  parts  it  is 
wished  to  impress  in  metal  are  drawn  on  with  a  certain  drawing 
material;  by  the  other  method,  the  photographic  image  itself 
is  caused  to  stand  out  in  relief.  The  drawing  material  by  which 
the  relief  is  obtained  in  the  first  method  "  is  oompoaed  of  finely 
*'  pulverized  or  levigated  hard  or  granular  substances  in  oombi- 
"  nation  with  soft  mineral  substances  and  glutinous  or  adhesive 
*'  materials,  and  a  soluble  chromic  salt  for  fixing  the  tame." 
In  the  second  method,  paper  or  other  suitable  material  is  ooated 
with  a  compound  containing  bichromate  of  potash,  gum  arabic, 
or  gelatine,  and  a  granular  powder;  or  a  metal  plate  may  be 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  these  with  water.  The  coated  wuhce 
is  then  dried,  exposed  to  light,  and  washed;  the  parts  to  be 
impressed  then  stand  out  in  relief. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  "  consists  essentially  of  a 
"  pair  of  plain  rolls  mounted  upon  horiiontal  axes."  Between 
the  rolls  a  horizontal  table  with  a  hard  metal  bed  ia  made  to 
slide.  To  impress  the  photograph  upon  a  soft  metal  plate,  it 
is  placed  on  the  said  hard  metal  bed  with  the  prepar^  mufisoe 
uppermost ;  upon  this  the  soft  metal  plate  is  placed,  and  the  taUa 
is  passed  between  the  rolls.     The  impression  thus  pfo4uOMl  may 
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either  be  used  as  a  printing  surface  or  as  an  ornamental  metallic 
surface. 

[Printed,  1*.    Drawing.] 


A.D.  1860,  June  14.— N«  1464. 

HENRY,  Michael. — {A  communication  from  Louis  Henry  Obert, 
Jean  Baptiste  Vasseur,  and  Auguste  HoiUngant.) — "  Improvements 
"  in  treating  vegetable  substances  so  as  to  obtain  paper  pulp  and 
"  other  useful  products  therefrom." 

The  products  obtained  bj  treatment  of  the  said  substances 
according  to  this  invention,  consist  of  "  materials  for  textile  and 
"  fibrous  manufecturing  purposes,  alcohol,  essential,  and  other  oils, 
*'  fecula  and  gums,  colouring,  saponaceous,  and  tanning  matters, 
"  &c"  By  means  of  the  "  successive  and  simidtaneous  "  pro- 
cesses and  mechanical  operations  comprised  in  this  invention,  the 
Specification  sets  forth  that  the  parties  communicating  "  have  ob- 
**  tained  from  all,  or  nearly  all  plants  the  materials  of  photographic 
"  paper  met  with  in  cotton,  and  thus  coUodion  and  photographic 
*'  paper  can  be  manufactured  from  textile  and  fibrous  plants 
"  other  than  cotton." 

The  said  substances  are  first  crushed  "hj  means  of  an  ar- 
"  rangement  of  rollers  one  pair  over  another,  in  such  manner 
"  that  the  substances  may  pass  down  and  between  them,  together 
"  with  a  continuous  stream  of  liquid,  either  clear  or  charged  with 
*'  matters,  whereby  ^they  are  caused  to  travel  along  and  away 
"  more  readily ;"  the  fibrous  substances,  materials  for  paper  pulp, 
and  the  liquid  products  are  then  separately  collected.  The  dis- 
integration and  decolorization  are  accomplished  *'  more  especially 
"  by  the  action  of  steam,"  in  a  "  closed  receiver  or  boiler,  in 
"  which  also  "  the  vegetable  substances  "  are  distilled  by  steam, 
"  when  desired,  and  the  liquors  used  in  the  operations  p^ormed 
'*  in  the  boiler  are  "  "  run  into  "  a  "  soaking  vessel  to  be  used  for 
"  soaking  or  steeping  the  substances,  instead  of  alkaline 
*'  salts,  and  for  being  again  returned  into  the  boiler  or  closed 
*'  receiver  for  fresh  operations  therein,  until  sufficiently  concen- 
*'  trated." 

The  machinery  for  carrying  out  this  invention  is  shown  as  it 
would  be  arranged  in  a  fi^tory,  and  the  use  of  each  apparatus  in 
the  Bucoessive  stages  of  operations  is  distinctly  described. 

[Printed,  U,    Drawing.] 
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A.D.  1860,  June  21.— N»  1503. 

SMITH,  John. — '*  Improirements  in  the  nukniiflictare  of  oom- 
**  position  jewellery  and  ornaments,  and  in  cases  for  jewellay, 
"  photographs,  and  for  other  similar  purposes." 

This  invention  consists  of  certain  improvements  upon  that  set 
forth  in  No.  2891  (A.D.  1859). 

The  said  composition  consists  of  shellac  dissolved  hj  heit 
and  mixed  with  ebonj  dust;  the  whole  is  then  treated  with  the 
colouring  matter.  If  a  very  intense  black  is  wanted,  and  at 
the  same  time  hardness,  a  miztore  of  black  asphaltum  and  ifoiy 
black  is  used ;  if  hardness  be  not  desirable,  charcoal  or  hunp- 
black  takes  the  place  of  ivory  black.  A  mixture  of  brown  asphalr 
turn  and  rouge  gives  chocolate.  To  produce  light  colours^  the 
dust  of  boxwood  is  employed  ''as  a  colouring  matter  in  itself;" 
if  a  still  lighter  tint  be  required,  bairtes  may  be  added.  Veined 
composition  may  be  produced  by  twisting  or  rolling  together 
masses  of  different  coloured  compositions. 

The  components  of  the  composition  having  been  well  mixed 
whilst  the  lac  is  in  a  plastic  state  and  under  heat,  the  composition 
is  stamped  between  suitable  dies. 

The  quality  of  density  may  be  imparted  to  the  composition  by 
barytes  or  oxide  of  manganese.  The  admixture  of  vegetable 
fibre  will  give  great  tenacity. 

The  dies  and  presses  employed  "  are  of  the  same  kind  pre- 
"  cisely  as  those  now  in  use  by  the  manufacturers  of  horn 
"  buttons." 

[Printed,  41   No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1860,  July  24.— N»  1788. 

MACAIRE,  Louis  Cyrus. —  (Prorittotia/  proteetum  only.) — 
"  A  substitute  for  nitrate  of  silver,  particularly  applicable  to 
"  photographic  purposes." 

"  In  forming  my  substitute  for  nitrate  of  silver,  I  propose 
"  using,  in  combination  with  the  pure  silver  and  nitric  acid  now 
"  employed,  certain  quantities  of  asotate  of  potash  and  a  small 
*'  portion  of  a  baser  metal,  such  as  copper,  tin,  zinc,  or  bismuth. 
"  These  materials  mixed  in  the  proportions  below  mentioned  I 
"  have  found  to  answer  well:  pure  silver  1',  nitrid  aoic  1*50, 
"  azotate  of  potash  1*50,  zinc  or  other  metsl  *1,  this  oombinaiion 
"  producing  3*1  *'  [41  ?]. 
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"  The  substitute  thus  produced  is  cheaper  and  more  efficient 
*'  for  photographic  purposes  than  the  ordinary  nitrate  of  silver 
**  now  in  use." 

CPriiited,4(i.   NoDrawinffs.] 

A.D.  1860,  July  31.— N»  1860. 

WILLCOCK,  Joseph.— (il  communication  from  Pierre  M,  T.  O. 
Coen  Alhites,) — "  Improvements  in  photographic  apparatus." 

According  to  this  invention  "  the  ordinary  dark  chamber  and 
"  travelling  tent  are  dispensed  with."  The  whole  of  the  process 
is  gone  through  "  in  the  dark  chamber  of  the  apparatus,  and  as 
"  it  is  done  mechanically,  the  work  is  performed  more  regularly, 
"  and  it  is  more  accessible  to  every  one." 

A  luovable  slide  drops  into  the  sensitizing  bath ;  the  said  slide 
served  to  hold  the  sensitive  plate  and  to  put  the  ground  glass  in 
position ;  it  can  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  means  of 
*•  two  grooves  fixed  to  the  drawer  of  the  apparatus."  "The 
"  positive  bath"  is  made  of  coloured  glass,  *' it  is  placed  in  the 
"  interior  of  the  apparatus,  and  receives  the  glass  after  the  im- 
"  pression  by  the  light,  and  developes  it  instantaneously."  A 
cord  passing  over  two  pulleys,  is  employed  "  to  move  the  slide 
"  carrying  the  prepared  glass,  and  to  dip  it  into  the  sensitive 
"  bath."  An  india-rubber  framework,  serves  "to  prevent  the 
''  light  from  penetrating  into  the  apparatus,  and  to  detach  the 
"  silver  hook  that  holds  the  ground  glass,  and  slide  it  into  the 
"  bath."  Hie  negative  and  positive  developing  bath  "  permits 
"  you  to  judge  the  progress  of  the  developement  of  the  image." 
"  When  required,  a  hole  may  be  made  in  top  partition  of  the  dark 
"  chamber  of  the  apparatus,  and  in  the  objective  or  in  the  last 
"  only  because  a  ray  of  light  penetrating  by  this  hole  upon  a 
"  mirror  that  should  be  placed  in  the  objective,  and  which  reflects 
"  this  ray  upon  the  ground  glass  without  destroying  the  ray  upon 
**  the  first  glass  upon  which  is  the  image,  thus  rendering  the 
'*  production  more  instantaneous." 
CPrinted,  8d.   Drawinga.] 

A.D.  1860,  August  8.— N»  1922. 

FLOUNDERS,  Charles  Fontayne. — "An  improvement  or 
^'  improvements  in  duplicating  photographic  impressions,  and 
''  also  for  certain  machinery  for  the  same." 
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This  invention  consitts  of  a  midline  for  photogniphic  printing. 
The  sensitive  material  may  be  exposed  to  light  '*  until  the  impRi- 
"  sion  is  fully  made/'  or  it  may  be  exposed  for  a  shorter  period 
and  then  developed  by  chemical  means. 

The  sensitive  psper  or  other  material  "  is  confined  in  a  dsric 
"  space,  and,  by  mechanical  means,  is  made  to  traverse  an  apo^ 
"  ture  through  which  ordinary  or  concentrated  light,  or  the 
"  image  of  the  negative  is  received.  The  light  is  admitted  and 
"  shut  off  by  a  perforated  slide,  which  passes  over  a  similar  or 
"  other  suitable  perforation  in  a  fixed  part.'*  The  senaitive  papo 
may  be  applied  **  to  a  cylinder  or  polygonal  prism  within  the  daric 
"  space,  and  the  same  is  then  made  both  to  revolve  and  to  more 
"  axially  "  until  the  paper  is  entirely  covered  with  photogimphic 
impressions.  "Springs,  slides,  levers,  and  varioos  mechanical 
"  de\4ces  are  employed,  either  separately  or  mechanioaU^  oom- 
"  bined,  to  impart  the  proper  motions  to  the  several  partB»  so  that 
"  the  sensitive  material  shall  be  caused  to  travewB  during  the 
"  interval  while  the  light  is  excluded,  and  to  (ffesent  a  fresh  aor- 
"  f&ct  firmly  held  in  its  proper  position  during  tiie  period  that 
"  the  light  is  admitted." 

[Printed.  8d.   Drawing.] 

A.D.  1860,  August  22.— N»  2022.    (♦  ♦) 
GRUMEL,  Francois  Rbmy.— '*  Improvements  in  the  albums  of 
*'  collection  of  photographic  and  lithographic  prooHi,  engravings* 
"  and  other  drawings." 

Each  leaf  of  the  album  is  composed  of  three  kyers,  by  pre- 
ference of  thin  cardboard ;  the  outside  ones  *'  have  a  poitkm  of 
"  their  central  parts  cut  out  in  form  a  littie  less  than  the  cards  " 
to  be  inserted,  and  the  middle  one  "  has  also  a  portion  out  out  in 
*'  the  centre,  but  larger  tiian  the  other  two,  and  in  addition  it 
"  has  a  portion  out  away  firom  the  bottom."  The  edges  of  the 
layers  are  glued  or  cemented  all  round,  "  save  wheve  the  portkiii 
**  of  the  middle  layer  at  its  bottom  edge  is  eat  awi^  ;'*  caie  moat 
be  taken  that  the  central  spaces  coincide.  The  card  is  poshed 
through  the  bottom  opening  to  the  central  spaces,  and  if  two 
cards  are  inserted,  they  must  of  course  be  placed  back  to  back. 
"  A  small  slip  of  cotton  or  skin  attadied  to  one  side  fbrms  a 
"  hinge  or  substance  to  bind  the  leaves  so  as  to  fona  a  book.** 
Each  leaf  may  be  made  to  "contain  several  spaces^  each  holdiiig 
"  Cirds." 
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A.D.  1860,  October  13.— N»  3496. 

\ 
BROOM  AN,  Richard  Archibald. — (A  communicatum  from 

Charles  C.  Harrison.) — "  Improvements  in  lenses." 

This  invention  consists  of  a  compound  lens,  which  is  "de- 
**  signed  primarily  for  use  in  cameras  for  taking  photographs, 
**  daguerreotypes,  and  other  pictures,  but  is  also  adapted  to 
"  microscopes,  telescopes,  and  similar  instruments." 

The  lens  is  formed  by  '*an  achromatic  combination  of  two 
"  lenses  which  are  meniscuses,  the  outer  surfaces  of  which  are 
*'  segments  of  similar  spheres,  and  which  lenses  are  so  placed  in 
"  the  combination  that  their  axes  shaU  coincide,  and  their  outer 
••  surfiices  form  portions  of  a  sphere  of  like  diameter." 

The  achromatic  combination,  of  which  each  meniscus  consists, 
is  a  meniscus  of  flint  glass,  to  the  outer  surface  of  which  is 
cemented  a  concavo-convex  lens  of  crown  glass ;  the  achromatic 
combinations  are  so  mounted  for  use  that  their  axes  coincide, 
'•  and  their  surfaces  if  produced  would  form  a  complete  glabe ;" 
the  convex  surface  of  the  crown  glass  lens  forms  a  portion  of  the 
said  **  complete  globe."  The  centre  of  the  sphere  is  the  focal  point 
of  each  compound  lens,  and  at  this  point  a  diaphragm  is  fixed. 

Any  object  being  properly  placed,  will  be  exactly  reproduced,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  combination,  of  a  size  proportional  to  the 
respective  distances  of  the  object  and  of  the  image  from  the  lens; 
for,  "  whatever  be  the  angle  at  which  the  rays  are  refracted  to  the 
**  centre"  "of  the  sphere,  they  will  so  pass  out  through  the 
**  opposite  lens  as  to  restore  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  entermg 
"  rays,  and  will  thus  unite  to  produce  the  image  upon  a  plane 
**  parallel  with  that  from  which  the  incident  rays  proceeded." 

A  flat  field  of  9(P  range  is  obtained  by  this  lens. 

The  mounted  combination  "forms  the  object  glass  of  the 
«  camera." 

CPrinted,8d.   Drawings.] 

A.D.  1860.  October  29.— N«  2639. 

KNIGHT,.  JoBH  Adams.— <ii  eommmiaUion  from  Charl^i  Fettt 
Kom,)-^Promsumal  proteeOom  oiii^.)— "A  new  system  of  photo- 
**  giaphio  or  daguefvean  aj^Mntus  or  oligectiye  to  be  called  Korn's 
**  polyogr&ph." 

**  This  inveniioa  velaiet  to  photographic  or  daguerre  appantna 
**  at  ohjeotif*  which  maj  be-  used  for  both  near  twwb  {muh  m 
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"  portraits,  &c.)  and  for  distant  views  (such  as  landscapes  and 
*'  reproductions)  by  means  of  an  easj  change  in  the  reUtire 
"  position,  or  removal  of  the  different  parts  of  the  appaiatof  cr 
"  objective. 

"  The  apparatus  or  objective  used  for  taking  near  views  (or 
"  portrays)  in  the  ordinary  way  having  two  lenses,  the  outer  one 
''  of  which  has  a  wide  brostd  inlet,  and  for  distant  views  (sudi  ai 
**  landscapes  and  reproductions)  having  only  one  lens  with  a 
*'  smaller  inlet  of  light  limited  by  diaphragms  of  various  aiies. 
<*  I  do  not  change  the  system  of  objectives  used  in  these  tvo 
"  different  cases. 

"  But  the  invention  I  have  made  consists  in  so  mounting  the 
"  said  outer  lens  on  suitable  tubes  fitted  with  diaphragms  and 
**  screw  threads  that  {supposing  said  apparatus  or  objective  to  be 
**  fixed  on  the  camera  obscura  in  the  usual  way  for  taking  near 
"  vie^^  (such  as  portrays)}  the  outer  lens  with  its  tubing  and 
"  diaphragms  or  place  for  the  same,  may  be  unscrewed  from  the 
"  tubing  appertaining  to  the  inner  lens,  and  the  inner  lens  with 
"  its  tubing  and  appurtenances  being  unscrewed  from  the  camera 
*'  obscura,  the  outer  lens  with  its  tubing,  diaphragma,  and  appur- 
'*  tenances  may  be  inverted  or  turned  round  bodily  and  screwed  oa 
"  the  camera  obscura,  thus  forming  or  procuring  at  once  a  pertect 
"  apparatus  or  objective  for  taking  distant  or  extensive  views,  sncli 
"  as  buildings,  landscapes,  and  reproductions  of  large  objecta  or 
"  paintings  and  vice  versa." 
[Printed.  4d.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1860,  November  13.— N»  27/2.     (♦  «) 
WILLIAMS,  Valentine  \ avghak.— {Provisumal  proieetum 
only.) — **  An  improved  method  of  constructing  stands  for  cameras, 
*<  telescopes,  surveying  and  other  instruments,  parts  of  which  are 
**  applicable  to  other  purposes." 

This  invention  **  consists  in  constructing  a  supporting  tripod 
*'  stand,  so  designed  that  it  is  capable  of  being  closed  up  as  a 
*<  walking  stick."  *'  A  supporting  tripod  is  fOTmed  out  of  a 
"  metal  tube  divided  lengthways  into  three  equal  parts  which  aie 
"  united  by  suitable  joints  at  their  upper  ends  to  a  small  tnbulsr 
"  socket  through  which  socket  passes  a  metal  tube,  this  tube  is 
"  continued  at  its  lower  end  by  a  small  metal  rod  so  aa  to  form  a 
"  central  or  fourth  leg."  At  the  end  of  the  cental  leg  ia  a  taper- 
ing screw,  and  the  extremities  of  the  other  1^  conaiit  of  points 
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and  shoulders.  A  hollow  metal  slide  works  in  the  central  tube 
or  leg,  the  said  slide  having  a  rack.  The  skeleton  table  top  is 
fitted  to  the  upper  end  of  the  sHde. 

The  mode  of  action  of  the  instrument  is  as  follows : — 
When  the  case,  &c.  is  removed  the  tripod  legs  are  opened,  and 
the  middle  leg  is  shifted  up  and  screwed  into  the  ground  by  hand, 
being  made  fast  by  a  thumb  screw ;  the  top  is  then  opened  out 
and  secured  by  an  elastic  band.  "The  camera  can  then  be  raised 
*'  by  the  metal  slide  which  gives  the  horizontal  movement  while 
"  the  vertical  movement  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  joint  situated 
**  between  the  table  top  and  the  socket." 

A  slight  modification  is  made  to  adapt  the  top  to  telescopes  of 
various  diameters  and  descriptions. 
[Printed,  4d.   No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1860,  November  I?.— N**  2832. 
MACFARLANE,  Hvqu,-- {Provisional  protection  only.)— "In/- 
*'  provements  in  cameras  such  as  are  used  by  photographers." 

"  This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  cameras  such  as  are 
**  used  by  photographers,  such  improvements  whilst  of  a  simple 
*'  and  inexpensive  character  permitting  of  a  slight  inclination 
"  being  given  to  the  picture  plate,  which  is  in  many  cases  of  great 
"  benefit  as  is  well  understood  by  photographers.  In  a  camera 
**  embodying  the  improvements  the  back  portion  of  the  box, 
''  instead  of  being  as  ordinarily  rigidly  fixed  to  the  inner  shell 
*'  which  is  drawn  out  with  the  i)ack,  has  such  inner  shell  entered 
*'  loosely  a  short  distance  and  attached  by  a  single  screw  or  pin  at 
"  the  top,  and  another  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  back  can  be 
*'  inclined  slightly  in  either  direction  about  a  vertical  axis.  The 
**  back  of  the  box  can  be  fixed  at  any  inclination  by  means  of  a 
**  screw  working  in  connection  with  the  guide  in  the  back  sup- 
*'  porting  flap.  A  shght  inclination  about  a  horizontal  axu  is 
''  obtained  by  means  of  a  pair  of  leven^  inside  the  box,  against 
"  which  levers  the  frame  for  holding  the  picture  plate  heart,  these 
"  levers  being  inclined  by  means  of  pins  projecting  through 
*'  slots  to  the  outside,  and  being  fixed  by  means  of  ext^al  wcsttsw 
**  nuts.", 

[Printed.  4<i.    Xo  Drawings.]  ^ 

A.D.  I860,  November  24.— N*  2881. 
^   DALGLISH,  Andrkw  Adib. — ^"Improvements  in  engraving  or 
*'  for  producing  printed  surflues." 

PIl.  B 
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This  inyention  relates  to  the  applicmtioii  of  photographj,  in 
ooi^uncUon  with  certain  other  processes,  to  the  above-named 
purposes. 

In  producing  printed  surfaces  upon  the  "  cylindrical  dies  used 
"  in  preparing  rollers  for  calico  printers,*'  a  photograph  of  tiie 
design  is  transferred  to  the  circumference  of  the  die,  whidi  ii 
coated  with  etching  varnish  for  that  purpose.  The  design  is 
"  then  etched  or  engraved  through  the  film,"  the  coating  ai 
varnish  entirely  removed,  and  a  fresh  coating  put  upon  the  die 
up  to  the  etched  outline.  LAstly,  the  die  is  immersed  in  acid 
"  which  eats  away  the  metal  to  the  required  depth,"  and,  when 
necessary,  is  finished  by  an  engraver.  When  there  are  several 
colours  in  the  design,  an  impression  is  taken  from  an  original  die 
(to  which  the  photograph  has  been  transferred,  and  which  has 
been  etched),  ''upon  as  many  dies  as  there  are  colours  to  be 
"  printed,  the  surfaces  of  these  several  dies  having  been  pre- 
"  viously  varnished ;"  each  die  is  then  prepared,  as  set  forth 
above. 

In  another  method  a  "  mill "  is  made  from  the  above-mentioned 
original  die,  "  which  is  caused  slightly  to  impress  the  surfSkces  of 
"  the  several  dies  required  for  the  separate  colours,*'  and  those 
outlines  are  erased  which  are  not  required. 

In  a  third  method  a  photograph  is  taken  for  each  colour. 

In  applying  this  invention  to  ordinary  printing  from  metal 
plates,  the  metal  is  re-vamished  after  the  outlines  are  engraved 
in  order  to  engrave  the  shading. 

An  apparatus  for  transferring  photographic  films  to  cylindrical 
surflaces  is  described  and  shown,  which  consists  of  a  plane  table 
on  which  the  photograph  is  fixed,  and  over  which  the  die  or  roller 
is  made  to  traverse  uniformly  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion 
movement. 

[Printed,  M.    Drawing.] 

A.D.  1860,  November  27.— N*  2913. 
y      BEATTY,  Francis  Stewart,  and  ALEXANDER,  Thomas.— 
X       '*  Improvements  in  the  production  of  photographic  proolb'  and 
"  their  application  to  printing  purposes." 
This  process  is  called  "  heliographic  printing." 
Lithographic  transfer  paper  is  treated  with  a  solution  containing 
bichromate  of  potash  and  gelatine.    The  p)iotographic  image 
having  been  impressed,  the  sur&ce  is  caieftiUy  ooverad  with 
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pnnter'ft  ink  and  allowed  to  dry;  it  ib  then  placed  in  hot  water, 
which  swells  the  composition,  and  dissolves  the  bichromate  of 
potash  and  gelatine  which  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  light ;  the 
photographic  image  is  thus  fixed  and  retains  the  printing  ink  on 
its  surface.  The  greasy  ink  on  the  unlighted  portions  of  the 
proof  is  removed  by  rubbing  with  a  sponge  in  warm  water.  The 
printer's  ink  left  upon  the  proof,  and  forming  the  design,  may  be 
transferred  to  zinc  or  stone  for  printing. 

According  to  a  modification  of  the  above  process,  a  polished 
surface  is  coated  with  the  transfer  medium  and  sensitive  coating, 
exposed  to  light,  and  washed.  A  plaster  cast  of  the  resulting 
proof  is  hardened  by  immersion  in  "  liquid  silex,"  and  employed 
as  a  printing  surface. 

Printing  surfaces  may  also  be  obtained  by  floating  the  sensitive 
coating  alone  upon  the  surfiEU»  of  a  metal  plate,  exposing  it  to 
light,  covering  the  whole  plate  with  an  acid-resisting  composition 
(printer's  varnish,  asphalte  and  lampblack),  washing  the  said 
composition  from  the  Uluminated  portions  of  the  proof,  and  acting 
upon  those  parts  with  acid. 

When  a  sensitive  solution  is  applied  to  a  lithographic  stone,  the 
«aid  stone  is  hardened  by  means  of  "  liquid  nlex,"  or  "  silicate 
^'  zopissa." 

The  transfer  and  sensitive  compositions  may  be  applied  to  other 
surfaces  besides  those  of  paper  with  the  admixture  of  pulverized 
Tuineral  substances.  The  adaptation  of  grained  plates  to  the 
invention,  and  printing  in  colours,  are  set  forth  in  detail.  Other 
-details  and  modifications  are  described. 
[Printed.  6««.    Dmwing.] 


A.D.  1860,  November  28.— No  2923. 

GILLETT,  Henry. — {Provisional  protection  ow/y.)— *'  Improve- 
"  ments  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  edges  of  the  leaves  of  pho- 
"  tographic  albums  especially  intended  for  '  cartes  de  visite.'  " 

"  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  ornament  or  illuminate  the 
**  edges  of  the  leaves  of  albums  generally,  but  more  especially 
**  those  containing  photographic  pictures  known  as  'cartes  de 
«  visite.' 

"  I  propose  ornamenting  such  edges  with  various  designs, 
*'  such  as  flowers,  designs  in  the  styld  of  Arabesque,  Italian,  Gre- 
^  oiaa,  Alhambran,  or  any  other  s^le  fuitabk  for  auoh  pui^Qeia> 

b2 
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"  either  plain  or  in  colours,  or  gold,  or  gold  intermixed  wA 
"  colours,  such  ornament  being  either  printed,  stencilled,  painted 
"  by  hand,  transferred,  or  placed  upon  the  edges  hj  any  conve- 
"  nient  process." 

[Printed,  id.   No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1860,  December  lO.—N^  3024. 
CLARK,  William. — (A  communicaHon  from  Charles  Gmstae 
Anthoni.) — "  Improvements  in  photographic  appaifttus." 

This  invention  comprises  a  "  mechanical  laboratory  "  connected 
to  the  dark  chamber  of  the  camera  used  in  photographic  opera- 
tions ;  by  means  of  this  invention  damp  collodion  can  be  operated 
upon  in  the  open  air.  The  nitrate  of  silver  or  sensitising  bath 
'*  is  at  the  opposite  side  to  the  object,''  and  the  sulphate  oi  iron 
or  developing  bath  ''is  placed  at  the  under  part  of  the  dark 
"  chambcnr."  The  coUodionised  glass,  after  having  been  fixed 
on  certain  hooks,  is  treated  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  by 
inclining  the  bath,  the  bath  being  hinged  to  the  dark  chamber  for 
that  purpose.  The  sensitized  collodion  film  is  then  submitted  to 
the  action  of  light.  In  order  to  dip  the  impressed  plate  into  the 
sulphate  of  iron  bath,  the  apparatus  is  inclined,  the  books  lowered 
and  again  lifted,  and  the  plate  allowed  to  descend  so  as  to  lie  in 
the  said  bath,  being  guided  in  its  descent  by  lateral  guides;  a 
small  door  in  front  of  the  apparatus  is  then  opened,  the  trough 
containing  the  sulphate  of  iron  solution  removed,  and  the  plate 
taken  out  therefirom  by  means  of  a  hook.  The  sheet  of  glass  is 
finally  washed  with  water,  or  placed  in  a  grooved  box  previously 
filled  with  water.  The  motion  of  the  above-mentioned  hooks, 
and  a  certain  rocking  motion  imparted  to  the  baths,  is  accom- 
plished from  the  outside  of  the  dark  chamber,  by  means  of  spiral 
springs  and  ratchets  connected  with  the  axes  of  the  hooks,  and  by 
means  of  slotted  links. 

An  arrangement  for  taking  stereoscopic  views  is  described^  in 
which  certain  partitions  are  added  to  the  collapsible  chamber. 

[Printed,  Sd.   Drawing.] 

A.D.  1860,  December  13.— N«  3073. 

MELLO,  John  Arnold.— (Promsioiia/  protectum  on/y.)— ••  Im- 
"  provements  in  the  manofiactnre  of  itereoaooiHc  slides." 

*'  This  invention  has  for  its  object  improvements  in  the  msnii- 
*'  fecture  of  stereoioopio  slides.    In  order  to  ghre  a  more  natnrat 
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"  appearance  to  the  sky  of  opaque  stereoscopic  slides  which 
*'  usually  appear  white,  or  nearly  so,  I  cut  away  such  portions  of 
•'  the  pictures  as  represent  sky,  going  very  carefully  up  to  the  out- 
"  line  of  the  objects  represented  in  the  pictures.  Then  in  viewing 
"  stereoscopic  slides  thus  manufactured  I  employ  a  stereoscope 
"  with  an  open  or  transparent  stage,  and  I  allow  light  to  pass 
"  through  this  stage,  as  is  usual  in  viewing  transparent  stereo- 
"  scopic  slides ;  this  light  I  color  by  causing  it  to  pass  through  a 
*'  colored  medium,  and  in  this  manner  I  obtain  the  appearance  of 
"  a  transparent  sky,  either  blue  or  of  other  tint  or  tints,  which 
"  may  be  desired.  By  the  same  method  I  give  a  more  natural 
"  appearance  when  water  is  represented,  or  when  objects  are  repre- 
"  sented  which  produce  or  reflect  a  bright  light." 
:.    [Printed,  4(f.   No  Drawings.] 

A.D,  1860,  December  24.— N*  3153. 
GIBBONS,  William  J ohs. ^{Complete  Specification,  hut  no 
Letters  Patent,) — *'  Improvements  in  stereoscopes  and  their  cases." 
Ist.  An  instrument  which  combines  the  stereoscope  with  the 
case  that  contains  the  slides. — A  box  having  a  lid,  which  may  be 
secured  by  a  lock,  contains  the  slides,  and  has  such  fittings  as 
are  necessary  to  view  them  stereoscopically.  A  "lens  plate"  is 
hinged  to  the  inside  of  the  front  edge  of  the  lid,  and  a  "  bracket 
*'  piece  "  or  stay  (serving  ''  also  as  a  separator  for  the  two  pictures 
''  to  be  viewed  ")  is  hinged  to  the  lid  so  as  to  unfold  itself  at 
right  angles  to  the  lens  plate.  A  sliding  carrier,  furnished  with 
spring  holders,  receives  the  picture;  it  "is  adjustable,  sliding  in 
"  grooves  at  each  end  of  the  case ;  it  can  be  advanced  or  with- 
"  drawn  at  will,  and  thus  this  form  of  stereoscope  accommodates 
*'  itself  to  different  visions,  allowing  a  long  or  short  focus,  as  may 
"  be  desired."  In  closing  the  instrument,  the  bracket  is  folded 
down  into  the  lid  of  the  case,  the  lens  plate  is  folded  upon  the 
bracket,  the  carrier  is  advanced  to  the  back  of  the  box,  and  the 
pictures  are  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

2nd.  An  improved  "  folding  stereoscope  "  without  the  case.— 
"  It  consists  simply  of  a  back  plate  "  "  upon  which  is  hinged  a 
"  bracket "  "-and  lens  plate,"  "  the  carrier  "  "  for  the  slides  being 
"  placed  at  the  bottom  edge  of  the  back  plate.  On  packing  away 
"  this  instrument "  it  folds  in  maimer  precisely  similar  to  that  set 
orth  in  the  1st  improvement,  the  bracket  "folding  first  upon 
"  the  back  plate,  and  then  the  lens  plate  upon  the  bracked '^ 


Hie  8lidinf(  eurier  described  in  the  1st  improrement  may  be 
used  in  the  "foldinf^  stereosoope." 
[Printed,  Qd.   Drawfaig.] 

A.D.  1860,  December  28.— N»  3181. 

PALLU,  Claude. —  (Provisional  protection  only.)  —  *'  Impron- 
"  ments  in  the  apparatuses  and  process  for  producing  photograpluc 
"  pictures  without  working  in  dark  rooms.*' 

"  The  camera  obscura  which  I  make  use  of  b  composed  of  two 
"  boxes  exactly  adjusted  in  one  another,  so  that  the  smaller  one 
"  can  slide  in  the  larger,  the  latter  carrying  the  object  glass,  and 
*'  the  first  one  the  ocular,  so  that  when  the  prepared  plate  is  placed 
"  vertically  in  the  sliding  box  it  can  be  easily  brought  to  the  very 
"  point  or  focus  of  the  object  glass,.  The  plate  intended  to  re- 
''  ceive  the  picture,  whether  glass,  metal,  or  paper,  is  prepared  as 
"  usual  with  the  chimical  agents  used  by  photographers,  but  the 
"  last  preparation  for  producing  the  action  of  the  light  is  made 
''  in  a  closed  gutta  percha  box  or  vessel  impervious  to  light,  of  a 
"  size  corresponding  to  the  one  of  the  camera  obscura;  diluted 
"  nitrate  of  silver  is  placed  in  that  vessel,  which  is  closed  on  the 
'^  top  by  a  narrow  sliding  board  ;  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  small 
"  case  closed  at  its  lower  part  by  a  little  sliding  plate,  canying 
"  the  plate  prepared  for  dipping  in  the  solution  contained  in  the 
*'  gutta  percha  vessel,  over  which  the  case  is  placed,  instead  of  its 
"  sliding  lid,  which  is  removed ;  then  the  lower  slide  being  drmwo 
"  out,  the  prepared  plate  drops  down  in  the  solution,  where  it  is 
"  left  as  long  as  required,  and  raised  up  back  in  the  case  by  means 
*'  of  a  thin  hooked  silver  wire  running  through  a  small  hole. 
**  When  up,  the  lower  slide  is  pushed  back  to  hold  it  and  hide 
**  the  light,  the  upper  case  is  then  taken  out  and  carried  over  the 
"  camera  obscura,  where  a  similar  disposition  of  sliding  lids  per- 
*'  mits  also  exclusion  of  light;  now  the  lower  slide  of  the  plate 
*'  case  being  drawn  out,  the  photographic  plate  drops  down  into 
"  the  camera  obscura,  falUng  into  its  right  place,  when,  by  mi- 
**  covering  the  olject  glass  fDr  a  few  seconds,  a  positive  pictuie  is 
**  produced  with  great  correctness,  even  to  the  most  miniite  sise.'^ 
rPrinted,4(l.    No  DrawingB.] 
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1861. 

A.D.  1861,  February  13.— N«»  360. 

BROWN,  William. — "  Improvements  in  the  manufEKHure  of 
"  frames  suitable  for  containing  photographic  and  other  portraits 
"  and  pictures." 

"  My  said  improvements  consist  in  making  the  said  frames 
"  whole  or  entire  from  clay,  and  by  preference  I  use  that  kind  of 
"  clay  used  in  the  making  of  tobacco  pipes,  and  known  as  pipe 
"  clay ;  but  compounds  of  clay  and  other  substances  which  are 
**  capable  of  receiving  a  very  sharp  impression  of  the  mould  may 
"  be  used.  The  clay  is  taken  in  a  moist  state,  and  is  forced  into 
"  a  mould  to  give  it  the  desired  shape  and  pattern.  The  said 
"  mould  should  be  slightly  oiled  on  the  inside,  and  the  back  of 
"  the  clay  should  be  covered  with  a  tin  plate,  to  which  the  clay 
"  will  adhere  and  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  the  frame  from  the 
"  mould.  The  moulds  when  filled  are  subjected  to  pressure  in  a 
"  suitable  press,  to  give  strength  to  the  frames  and  sharpness  to 
"  the  impression ;  after  leaving  the  press  the  frames  are  removed 
**  from  the  moulds  and  placed  in  a  kiln  and  burnt  to  give  them 
"  the  necessary  hardness,  after  which  they  may  be  gilded,  or  other- 
"  wise  ornamented  as  desired." 
[Printed,  4<2.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1861,  February  23.— N*  469. 

POHL,  LuDWio. — (A  communicationjrom  Paul  Luz.) — "  Improve- 
"  ments  in  albums  or  books  for  holding  photographs,  engravings, 
**  and  other  representations,  and  in  binding  together  sheets  or 
'*  pieces  of  pasteboard  or  such  like  stiff  materials,  especially  for 
*'  the  purpose  of  forming  such  albums  or  books." 

The  pages  have  no  raised  parts  on  their  surfaces,  so  that  when 
the  book  is  closed  the  pages  lie  flat  over  one  another. 

1st.  To  facilitate  the  sliding  out  of  the  photographs. — "  At  the 
**  under  edge  of  the  slit  or  opening  contrived  for  the  purpose,  and 
"  on  the  inner  side,  I  attach  a  strip  or  piece  of  paper  or  equivalent 
"  material  by  another  strip  placed  over  their  junction,  (that  is,  the 
"  part  where  they  touch,)  in  such  maimer  that  this  arrangement 
"  destroys  the  obstructive  effect  of  the  edge,  the  strip  first  named 
"  merging  an  it  were  into  the  same  plane  with  the  cardboard  ot 
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"  material  of  the  sheet  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  acting  as  if  it 
"  were  a  continuous  surface  with  it,  so  that  the  picture  or  such  like 
"  article  may  slide  smoothly  over  it  when  being  drawn  through." 

When  there  are  pictures  or  the  like  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet, 
*'  this  arrangement  also  serves  to  keep  them  separate." 

2nd.  To  bind  tc^ether  sheets  of  pasteboard. — ^The  following 
mode  is  adopted,  which  is  especially  applicable  to  photographic 
albums : — "  I  attach  the  thick  sheets  to  be  bound  to  folded  strips 
"  or  pieces  of  leather,  clothe  or  similar  flexible  material,  which  I 
"  call  connecting  strips,  each  strip  connecting  one  side  of  one 
"  sheet  with  the  adjoining  side  of  the  next;  I  bind  or  connect 
"  together  a  required  number  of  folds  of  paper  or  equivalent 
"  material ;  I  attach  the  back  of  the  leather  or  other  flexible  oon- 
''  necting  strips  to  and  between  the  sets  of  paper  (or  equivalent) 
"  folds.  The  order  of  the  operations  may  be  varied.'' 
[Printed,  8<2.   Drawing.] 

A.D.  1861,  February  2?.— N»  608. 
HENRY,  Michael.  ~  {A  communication  from  Ga^rd   FeUx 
Toumachon  called  Nadar.) — {Provisional  protectioM  only,) — *'  Im- 
**  provements  in  photography." 

''  According  to  this  invention  I  combine  the  employment  of 
''  electric  light  or  of  gaslight  with  Moitessier's  mode  of  obtaining 
"  positives."  Effects  dependent  upon  the  control  of  the  artificial 
light  may  be  obtained,  and  the  operator  may  dispense  "  with  a 
"  separate  room  for  preparing  and  developing  his  plate  as  he  can 
"  direct  the  circumscribed  rays  of  the  reflector  on  the  objectivity 
''  (objectivity),  for  the  use  of  this  artificial  light  pennita  the  per- 
*'  formance  of  various  operations  that  have  hitherto  been  per- 
"  formed  away  from  the  room  exposed  to  the  full  daylight.  I 
"  propose  to  modify,  as  follows,  Moitessier's  method  to  nd^pt  it 
"  for  purposes  of  taking  positives  by  artificial  light.  Hitfierto  in 
"  known  processes  frames  only  have  been  employed,  whereas  I 
*'  propose  to  use  two  dark  chambers,  in  one  of  which  lie  placed 
"  the  negative  plates,  or  stereotype  plates,  or  dich^  and  in  the 
"  other  chamber  are  placed  the  glasses  treated  wHIi  collodion 
"  intended  for  the  reproduction  of  the  positive  itereotype  or 
'*  dich^.  The  two  dark  chambers  are  placed  opposite  one  another, 
*'  and  the  space  between  .them  is  kept  dark  by  a  co\mng;  the 
''  chambers  can  be.  brought  mutually  nearer  or  fiirAer  according 
"  to  the  sizes  to  be  produced ;  the  light  .is  placed  in  firont  of  the 
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**  first  dark  chamber  and  concentrated  by  a  reflector  on  the 
**  nefi^ative  plate,  stereotype  plate,  or  cliche." 
[Printed.  42.    No  Drawingt.] 

A.D.  1861,  April  6.-.N»  852, 

KNIGHT,  James. —  (Provisional  protection  only,) — "  Improve- 
"  ments  in  the  manufacture  of  baths  and  trays,  and  other  vessels 
"  for  photographic  purposes,  which  improvements  are  also  applic- 
*'  able  in  the  manufacture  of  galvanic  battery  and  other  gal- 
"  vanic  chambers  or  cells,  and  other  vessels  to  contain  chemical 
"  solutions." 

"  Baths,  trays,  and  other  vessels  for  photographic  uses,  as  also 
'*  for  galvanic  battery  and  other  galvanic  chambers  or  cells  and 
"  vessels  for  other  chemical  solutions,  are  now  commonly  made 
'*  of  gutta  percha.  But  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  material^ 
"  vessels  made  entirely  of  such  material  are  very  liable  to  leak  at 
"  the  joints  and  elsewhere,  and  my  improvements  consist  in  form- 
"  ing  such  vessels  of  a  comparatively  thin  lining  of  gutta  percha 
"  or  india-rubber,  or  compoimds  thereof,  and  then  coating  the 
"  same  with  layers  of  paper  or  other  fabric  or  material  united 
"  together  by  means  of  solutions  of  india-rubber,  gutta  percha^ 
"  shellac,  or  other  suitable  adhesive  material. 

"  By  these  means  economy  of  manufacture    and  increased 
''  strength  and  durability  are  obtained." 
[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1861,  April  18.— N»  955. 
y^  BROOMAN,  Richard  Archibald. — (A  communication  from 
Adolphe  Fargier  and  Nicolas  Charavet.)  —  "  Improvements  in 
**  producing  photographic  pictures." 

"  A  coat  of  gelatine,  holding  in  suspension  a  carbonaceous  or 
"  other  powder,"  is  spread  upon  a  surface  of  glass,  and  sensitized 
by  means  of  bichromate  of  potash.  The  coating  is  then  dried, 
the  picture  impressed  by  exposure  to  light,  and  a  coating  of 
'*  non-iodized  collodion"  poured  upon  the  gelatine;  the  collo- 
dion film  is  removed  firom  the  glass  by  immersion  in  hot  water, 
"  and  the  sheet  of  collodion  floats  in  the  water,  showing  the 
"  picture  which  has  now  become  visible."  The  picture,  so  pro- 
duced is  washed,  received  upon  a  sheet  of  gelatinized  paper,  and, 
finally,  the  coat  of  collodion  is  ''removed  firom  the  picture  by 
"  alcoholized  ether  or  other  solvent." 
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A  modification  of  the  above-deicribed  process  oonaists  in  apply* 
ing  a  coat  of  the  said  gelatinoafl  solution  to  a  sheet  of  thin  paper 
made  from  homoi;eneous  pulp.  The  coating  is  dried,  exposed  to 
light  on  the  ungelatinized  side,  and  the  resulting  reversed  picture 
detached  by  washings  in  warm  water. 

'*  A  further  modification  is  as  follows : — Spread  upon  a  glass  a 
"  first  coating  of  the  gelatinous  solution,  but  without  powdered 
"  coal,  diy  and  expose  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  light,  and  then  in 
'*  the  dark;  apply  "  [and  then,  in  the  dark,  apply?]  "over  the 
"  first  coating  a  second  coating  with  the  powdered  coal,  allow  to 
"  dry,  place  the  glass  in  the  frame  upon  the  plate,  not  on  the 
''  gelatinized  but  on  the  opposite  side,  expose  to  solar  rays,  and 
"  the  picture  is  obtained  upon  glass,  from  which  it  is  removed  by 
"  washings  in  warm  water." 

*'  The  action  of  light  coagulates  the  gelatine  and  retains  it  on 
"  the  surface  of  the  collodion,  of  the  paper,  or  of  the  glass  ^th 
"  the  powdered  coal." 

[Printed,  4rf.   No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1861,  April  29.— N»  1074. 
DIXON,   Henry. — (Provisional  protection  only,) — "Improve- 
"  ments  in  photography." 

''  This  invention  consists  in  mixing  nitrate  of  silver  with  collo- 
"  dion  or  other  coating  medium  prepsred  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
'*  in  the  proportion  of  about  five  grains  of  silver  to  each  ounce 
"  of  collodion  or  other  coating  medium.  The  mode  ordinarily 
"  practised  for  coating  plates  of  glass  with  collodion  or  other 
'*  coating  medium  has  been  first  to  pour  the  prepared  collodion 
''  on  the  plate,  and  then  to  immerse  it  in  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath 
"  to  coat  it  with  silver.  .  Now,  the  intention  of  this  inventioi  is 
**  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  said  bath  by  mixing  silver  with  the 
"  collodion  or  other  coating  medium,  so  iiiat  after  poncing  the 
"  collodion  or  other  coating  compound  on  the  plate  intended  to 
"  receive  the  picture,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  wash  the  plate  in 
'*  water  to  remove  the  grease  therefrom.  The  plate  is  ihdk  ready 
"  for  exposure  in  the  camera.  The  usual  develo|nng  eolntiona 
"  may  be  employed.  By  tills  invention  the  numerous  olijeetions 
''  attending  the  use  of  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  are  entbely  dis- 
''  pensed  with,  and  the  process  rendered  more  certain,  oonrauent, 
"  and  considerably  less  expensive  than  heretofore." 

•y  [Printed,  4cf.   NoDnwingi.1 

-^ 
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A.D.  1861,  May  1.— N»  1089. 

COM  AN,  Thomas,  and  MALISZEWSKI,  John.—"  Improve- 
ments in  photograpliic  printing  upon  the  interior  of  any  glass 
or  other  transparent  vessel." 

A  waxed  paper  photographic  negative  is  fixed  ''upon  the 
exterior "  of  that  part  of  the  vessel  wherein  the  picture  is 
tended  to  he  made;  for  this  purpose  a  gutta  percha  mould 
mpletely  covers  the  vessel,  "  with  the  exception  of  an  aperture 
of  the  size  of  the  negative  wherein  it  is  placed,  the  light  being 
thus  wholly  excluded  from  all  other  parts  of  such  vessel." 
3llodion  is  then  poured  into  the  vessel,  sensitized,  and  exposed 
to  the  even  light  in  such  manner  that  the  power  of  light  shall 
act  equally  around  and  through  the  transparency  of  the  vessel 
upon  the  sensitized  substance  fixed  on  the  interior  of  such 
glass  or  other  transparent  vessel ;"  the  picture  is  developed  in 
e  usual  manner.  **  When  dry,  we  back  the  interior  of  such 
glass  or  other  transparent  vessel  with  oil  colors  in  imitation  of 
marble,  alabaster,  wood,  or  any  other  fancy  decoration,  by  which 
means  the  portrait,  landscape,  view,  picture,  arms,  device,  or 
ornament  is  rendered  permanent,  and  thus  protected  on  the 
inside  thereof  by  such  body  of  oil  paint,  and  on  the  outside  it 
is  protected  by  the  glass  or  other  transparent  vessel." 
[Prmted,  4(2.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1861,  June  8.— N»  1467. 

U  MONT,  Hbnry. — ''A  photographic  apparatus,  having  for 

object  to  reproduce  the  successive  phaflea  and  shifliings  of  a 

motion." 

A  succession  of   sensitive    surfaces  "succeeding  eaoh  other 

at  regulated  intervals"  are  exposed  to  light  "at  regulated 

inter\'als,  and  in  due  time,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  plane  of  the 

sensitive  layer  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  ray." 

A  prismatic  drum,  whose  periphery  is  mounted  with  senntive 

^ers,  is  caused  to  revolve  so  that  ^e  sensitive  layers  "  succeed 

each  other  in  the  focus  of  the  obscure  chamber." 

"  Another  means  of  obtaining  the  quick  succession  of  the 

sensitive  layers  is  to  place  them  togetiier  side  by  side  on  in 

ordinary  sash,  but  much  longer,  and  moving  intermittently  in 

its  groove,  vertically  or  horizontaUj." 
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A  third  method  of  accomplishing  the  said  object  ''is  to  set 
"  them  behind  each  other  in  a  long  box  with  vertical  grooves, 
"  and  moving  in  a  oontraiy  direction  to  a  similar  box  situated 
"  under  it,  and  intended  to  receive  the  layers  impressed  by  the 
"  light."  A  ratchet  wheel  and  ratchet  movement  enable  the 
sensitive  layers  to  fall  into  the  lower  box  as  they  are  impressed. 

The  exposure  of  the  sensitive  layers  to  light  at  the  proper 
instant  is  accomplished  by  means  of  "  a  black  moveable  screen, 
'*  the  regulated  motions  of  which  are  connected  with  the  motions 
"  of  the  system  bearing  the  sensitive  layers." 

"  The  series  of  images  thus  produced,  vis.,  the  series  of  motions 
"  of  a  dancer,  of  one  or  more  soldiers,  of  a  machine,  &ca.,  &ca.," 
may  be  utDized,  "  both  for  the  pleasure  of  the  eyes  and  for  other 
"  purposes." 

[Printed,  ed.   Drawing.] 

A.D.  1861,  July  12.— N«  1766. 
SMITH,  Thomas  John.  — "  Improvements   in   photographic 
"  albums." 

This  invention  ''relates  to  an  improved  manuf^Eurture  of  photo- 
"  graphic  albums,  the  improvements  consisting  in  the  manufac- 
"  ture  of  the  leaves  of  such  albums  of  parchment,  vellum,  textile 
"  fabric,  or  paper  mounted  upon  textile  fabric,  such  materials 
"  being  more  durable  and  less  liable  to  be  torn  by  the  insertion 
"  and  removal  of  the  photographic  pictures  than  the  paper  or 
"  cardboard  hitherto  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  leaves 
'•  of  books  for  this  purpose. 

"  In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  greater  strength  and  dur- 
"  ability,  a  further  advantage  arises  from  the  use  of  the  materials 
"  above  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  the  sewing  or  stitching  of  the 
"  leaves  when  binding  the  album  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  there 
"  being  sufficient  strength  in  the  leaves  to  admit  of  their  being 
"  simply  glued  to  the  back  piece." 

The  Specification  describes,  and  the  drawings  show  a  sheet  of 
parchment  pasted  "  over  the  two  contiguous  fiuses  of  any  two  of 
"  the  leaves,  the  body  or  inside  part  of  such  leaves  bdng  com- 
"  posed  of  cardboard  "  "  cut  out  in  the  centre  to  allow  for  the 
"  thickness  of  the  photograph  in  the  usual  manner."  The  series 
of  leaves  being  united  by  the  cementing  of  the  above-mentioned 
sheets  of  parchment  thereon  "  are  glued  to  the  back  piece,"  "and 
"  thus  the  necessity  for  sewing  is  avoided." 
[Printed,  6J.    Drawing.] 
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A,D.  1861,  July  24.— N«  1855. 

NEVILLE,  Henry. — {Provisional  protection  only.) — "  Improved 
**  apparatus  for  taking  photographs." 

''  My  invention  consista  of  apparatus  made  of  wood  or  metal, 
**  or  both,  for  taking  micro-photographic  and  other  minute 
"  photographs;  also  for  taking  magnified  microscopic  photo- 
'*  graphs  on  metal,  glass,  or  paper,  by  means  of  which  apparatus 
"  Uie  reduction  of  the  photographs  as  at  present  performed  is 
"  rendered  unnecessary,  the  photograph  being  obtainable  from 
"  the  object  itself.  The  instrument  is  in  shape  similar  to  a 
*'  common  camera,  about  eighteen  inches  in  length ;  at  one  end 
^'  is  attached  a  brass  telescopic  tube,  forming  what  is  termed  '  the 
'*  'coarse  adjustment.'  Outside  of  the  last-mentioned  tube  is 
"  placed  a  larger  tube  having  a  fine  threaded  screw  or  rack 
"  and  pinion  forming  '  the  fine  adjustment.'  Attached  to  these 
"  tubes  is  a  piece  of  metal  or  wood,  dovetailed  into  which  slides  a 
"  box  containing  the  prepared  plate,  which  rests  upon  silver  pins, 
"  and  is  secured  in  its  proper  position  by  means  of  springs 
"  attached  to  a  lid  covering  it,  made  of  metal  or  wood.  Inserted 
"  in  the  centre  of  this  lid  is  a  microscope  for  the  purpose  of 
"  focusing  the  object  to  be  copied,  which,  when  once  adjusted, 
"  enables  the  operator  to  take  any  number  of  photographs  with- 
"  out  further  adjustment  or  alteration." 
[Printed.  4rf.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1861,  August  3.— N»  1936. 

LEWIS,  JosxPH. — "Improvements  in  producing  and  treating 
"  printing  surfaces,  in  producing  and  preparing  transferriog  sur- 
"  faces,  in  transferring,  in  producing  impressions  on  an  altered 
'*  scale,  in  preparing  or  treating  surfaces  of  lithographic  stones, 
"  and  in  obtaining  devices  or  designs;  also  in  agents  and 
"  apparatus  used  in  some  of  such  improvements,  parts  of 
"  the  invention  being  also  applicable  to  photography,  and  to 
"  ornamenting  pottery,  porcelain,  and  glass." 

Of  the  26  hcKftds  under  which  this  invention  is  set  forth,  the 
following  have  the  most  immediate  reference  to  photography : — 

5th  head.— An  "automaton  register,"  consisting  of  certain 
fsstening  frames  by  which  etchings,  exposures  to  li|^t,  &c.,  can 
be  repeated  until  perfect  letults  are  obtained. 
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6tli  head. — ''  Obtaining  photographs,  photo-lithographa/'  and 
photo-prints  bj  means  of  the  **  automaton,  register." 

7th  head. — ^To  transfer  photographs  to  a  printing  or  tranafleniog 
surface. — **  Oil  of  lavender  and  asphaltum "  is  the  sensitising 
mixture  used.  When  the  image  is  impressed,  it  is  fixed  by 
means  of  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  bisulphide  of  cwbon. 
Successive  sensitizings  and  fixings  take  place  until  a  perfectly 
developed  copy  is  produced,  such  of  the  fine  tints  as  axe  suffi- 
ciently developed  &om  time  to  time  being  protected  firom  fdrther 
action  by  means  of  an  opaque  powder. 

10th  head. — Using  *'  oil  of  lavender  and  asphaltum  as  a  sensitive 
''  medium  in  photographic  operations." 

11th  head. — "  Producing  printing  sur^ELces  by  means  of  re- 
"  peated  photographic  or  other  impressions  on  extended  india- 
''  rubber  or  gutta  percha,  which  is  afterwards  allowed  to  collapse 
"  or  not." 

13th  head. — Bichromate  of  potash  is  employed  "as  a  photo- 
'*  actinic  medium,"  "  in  combination  with  gelatine  er  other  sub- 
**  stance,  which  will "  *'  retard  the  crystallization  of  such  bichromate 
"  using  the  compound  either  in  solution  or  in  powder  upon  stone, 
*^  cardboard,  paper,  or  metal,  previously  covered  with  transfier  ink, 
*'  also  as  a  sensitive  mixture  instead  of  asphaltum  and  oil  of 
«  lavender." 

2drd  head. — Photographic  negatives  are  obtained  l^  means  of 
**  a  modification  of  the  automaton  register "  in  whidi  the  plate 
is  placed  for  the  negative.  A  first  picture  having  been  produced 
thereon,  it  is  again  coated  with  a  sensitive  medium  and  the  picture 
reproduced,    lliis  is  repeated  as  often  as  desired. 

24th  head. — ^The  use  of  successive  sensitive  coatings  and  repro- 
ductions as  a  means  of  raising  the  design  to  a  suffloieiit  height  to 
be  stereotyped  or  electrotyped. 

25th  head. — ^The  application  of  the  "  automaton  n^giiter  **  "  to 
**  the  production  of  printing  surfaces  by  the  photoglyphic  and 
**  other  processes." 

[Printed,  4ff.  2d.    DrawingB.] 

A.D.  1861,  August  20,— N»  20f3. 
SUTTON,  Thomas. — "  An  improved  camera  for  taking  photo- 
"  graphic  portraits  and  instantaneous  pictures." 

"  The  body  of  the  camera  is  an  oblong  box  of  the  luiial  shape, 
"  having  the  end  open  for  the  reception  of  the  dark  slidey  and 
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**  having  an  orifice  in  the  front  for  the  lens.  At  the  upper  edge 
**  of  the  open  end  of  the  camera  is  hinged  a  moreahle  phme  re- 
'*  flector."  ''  When  this  reflected  ie  placed  within  the  camera  at 
**  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  top  or  bottom,  and  the  sensitive  plate 
'^  is  put  in  its  place  behind  it,  with  the  front  shutter  of  the  dark 
*'  slide  qpen,  the  reflector  must  be  large  enough  to  shield  the 
**  sensitive  plate  from  the  light  which  passes  through  the  lens. 
^  Thus,  when  the  reflector  is  turned  up  on  its  hinge  till  its 
'*  lower  edge  touches  the  top  of  the  camera,  the  image  formed  by 
**  the  lens  will  be  thrown  upon  the  sensitive  plate ;  but  when  the 
**  reflector  is  turned  down  till  its  lower  edge  touches  the  bottom 
'*  of  the  camera,  and  makes  an  angle  of  45°  with  it,  none  of  the 
"  light  from  the  lens  can  fall  upon  the  sensitive  plate.  The  re- 
**  flector  may  be  turned  up  and  down  on  its  hinge  instantaneously 
''  by  any  suitable  contrivance  with  an  external  handle. 

"  Instead  of  a  focussing  screen,  which  in  an  ordinary  camera 
"  fits  into  the  open  end  of  the  camera,  the  focussing  screen  is 
*'  fitted  into  an  open  panel  in  the  top  of  the  camera,  so  that  when 
"  the  face  of  the  reflector  is  turned  towards  the  lens  at  an  angle  of 
"  45°  with  its  axis,  an  erect  image  is  thrown  upon  the  screen." 
"  The  plates  of  the  focussing  screen,  the  sensitive  plate,  and  the 
"  reflector  must  have  a  common  line  of  intersection,  and  the  latter 
**  plane  must  bisect  the  angle  between  the  two  former  planes." 

"The  focussing  screen  may  be  made  either  of  plain  ground  glass 
*'  or  of  ground  glass  of  an  orange  tint,  so  as  to  intercept  the 
''  entrance  of  actinic  rays  into  the  camera." 
[Printed.  6<i.    Drawing.] 

A.D.  1861,  September  19.— N«  2347- 

DAGRON,  RiN^  Prudent  Patrick. — **  An  improved  micro- 
"  scope  to  be  used  for  exhibiting  photographic  views  and  produc- 
**  tions." 

This  invention  is  based  upon  certain  parts  of  N»  801  (A.D. 
I860),;  it  consists  of  a  double-image  tubular  microscope.  Each 
lens  is  fixed  to  its  own  tube  which  slides  on  a  smaller  tube,  the 
smaller  tube  serving  to  connect  the  lens  tubes  together  and  to 
enable  them  to  be  placed  properly  for  focussing ;  the  said  sma^er 
tube  **  can  be  famished  with  a  diaphgram  "  [diaphragm  ?].  The 
photograph  to  be  viewed,  by  means  of  the  lens  at  one  extremity 
of  the  apparatus,  is  placed  on  the  lens  at  the  other  extremity. 
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Accord  inpr  to  another  anrangement  the  said  microscope  m&j  be 
made  entirely  of  glass.  When  three  pieces  of  glass  are  uaed,  the 
external  pieces  are  plano-convex,  and  are  glued  to  a  cylindrical 
piece  at  opposite  ends,  with  the  photographs  placed  within  the 
joint.  The  cylindrical  portion  of  the  microscope  may  consist  of 
three  separate  portions,  so  as  to  render  the  instrument  achromatic. 
The  intermediate  glasses  may  be  dispensed  with,  a  cylindncal  piece 
convex  at  each  end  being  employed ;  in  this  case  a  photograph 
is  placed  on  each  end  and  is  protected  from  ii^ury  by  varnish. 
The  photographs  may  be  fixed  on  a  piece  of  glass  placed  between 
the  lenses ;  the  distance  between  the  lenses  should  be  such  that 
each  lens  renders  the  image  in  firont  of  it  distinctly  enlarged. 
[Printed,  8d.    Drawing.] 

A.D.  1861,  September  30.— N»  2434. 
GEORGE,  Benjamin  Gborge. — ''Improvements  in  the  mount- 
"  ing  of  tablets,  show  bills,  prints,  photographs,  and  drawings, 
"  and  of  producing  embossed  ornamentation  applicable  to  various 
*'  purposes." 

This  invention  consists  in  improvements  in  the  processes  set 
forth  in  No.  3004  (A.D.  1860),  "and  relates  chiefly  to  the 
''  mounting  of  tradesmen's  show  bills  and  other  similar  articles." 

The  said  article  is  mounted  upon  a  slab  of  plaster  of  Paris  or 
composition  "  by  means  of  any  suitable  cement."  To  put  an 
ornamental  border  to  the  article,  the  inventor  uses  "moulds 
'*  formed  from  a  model  of  the  pattern  or  design  required,  and 
"  from  which  casts  may  be  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris  or  other 
"  composition;  and  these  ornamental  portions,  which  may  re- 
''  present  the  frame,  or  any  other  part  of  the  show  bill  or  other 
"  design,  may  be  gilt  or  painted  or  otherwise  ornamented,  as 
"  desired,  and  the  show  bill  or  design  may  be  mounted  upon  the 
"  smooth  or  other  portion  of  the  cast,  and  the  whole  or  any  part 
**  thereof  may  then  be  covered  with  varnish,  gelatioe  glass,  or 
**  other  suitable  preserving  material." 
[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1861,  October  8.--N»  2613. 

GlilSDALE,  John  Edwin.  —  {Prcwisumal  proteeium  only.)  — 
"  Improvements  in  certain  tickets  or  passes  for  railway  and  otiier 
"  purposes." 
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*'  This  invention  consists  in  the  production  of  a  new  description 
*'  of  tickets  or  passes,  particulsjrly  where  'such  tickets  or  passes 
*'  are  granted  by  railway  companies  and  others  to  persons  travel- 
**  ling  or  having  rights  of  admissions  for  stated  periods  of  time, 
"  and  the  object  of  the  improvements  is  a  safeguard  to  the  com- 
"  panics  or  others  issuing  them  against  the  transfer  of  such 
"  tickets  or  passes  to  others  than  the  persons  entitled  to  use  the 
"  same ;  this  object  is  effected  by  manufacturing  or  producing  in 
"  any  simple  and  convenient  manner,  and  by  the  aid  of  photo- 
"  graphy,  tickets  or  passes,  each  of  which  bears  upon  a  con- 
"  spicuous  part  of  it  a  portrait  of  the  person  to  whom  the  ticket 
"  or  pass  is  issued,  so  that  upon  the  customary  production  of 
*'  such  ticket  or  pass  the  person  appointed  to  check  the  same 
"  would  at  once  see  by  comparing  the  portrait  on  the  ticket  or 
"  pass  with  the  person  presenting  the  same,  that  such  ticket  or 
*'  pass  was  presented  by  its  true  owner." 
[Printed  4<f.    No  Dmwingg.] 

A.D.  1861,  November  1.— N«  2739. 

CLARK,  William.  —  (A  cnmmunictUion  from  Claude  Mamh 
Augustin  Marion,)  —  (Protnsional  protection  only.)  —  "  Improve- 
*'  ments  in  photograph  albums." 

"  This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  albums  for  holding 
**  photographic  portraits,  the  object  of  which  is  to  &cilitate  the 
"  introduction  and  removal  of  said  portrait  cards  from  the  frames 
*'  or  cases  forming  the  leaves  or  divisions  of  said  albums.  At 
*'  the  present  time  the  cards  are  introduced  at  an  opening,  of  the 
*'  same  width  as  the  card,  made  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf, 
"  which  being  made  in  the  thickness  of  the  card  leaves  a  project- 
'*  ing  edge,  and  renders  the  picture  difficult  of  removal.  I 
'^  obviate  this  disadvantage  by  covering  the  projecting  edge  with 
**  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  guides  the  picture  card  over  the  pro- 
"  jection,  and  prevents  its  catching." 

The  drawings  show  the  ordinary  arrangement  at  present  in  use 
as  well  as  the  improved  arrangement. 
[Print«d,6d.    Dimwing.] 

A.D.  1861,  November  5.--N»  2781. 
BOURQUIN,  John  Fktjlr.  —  {Prooirional  protection  oaly.)— 
"  Improvements  in  ornamenting  the  covers   of  photographic 
"  albums,  books,  writing  cases,  and  other  like  articles." 

PH.  c 


xAttving  select! 
**  wood,  I  attach  the  same  to  cloth  by  ( 
*'  protect  it  from    breaking   or   splittic 
"  which  it  will  be  subjected.     The  woo( 
"  in  the  lithographic  press  to  receive  th 
"  is  then  transferred   thereto   in  the  s; 
*'  designs  are  applied  to  paper.    When  p 
*'  number  of  colors  to  complete  the  pt 
'*  luddefor^tiie  colors  to  harden,  and  wh 
**  the  wood  is  polished  and  varnished,  ai 
*'  to  the  book  or  other  cover  in  the  form  oi 
"  lines,  panels,  or  even  as  an  entire  coverii 
"  baok«  as  ma^  be  thought  desirable." 
'    DMntod/^i.   No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1861,  Novemte  13.— 

BROOMAN,    RlCHAED    AttCHtBAUH.— {-f 

August f  Marion,}  —  **  Improvenienta   in    i 
*'  photo juraphic  and  other  pictures.'* 

Tlie  two  parts  which,  when  united^  form  c 
are  attached  to  a  zigzag  backing  of  pard 
paats  of  the  said  backing,  through  certai 
**  intermediate  folds ''  **  of  the  backing  re 
•*  oendcnt  of  one  another,  and  enable  thi 
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f  the  hinge  pieces  are  inserted  between  the  intermediate  pieces 

nd  the  leaves^  '*  and  the  backs  of  the  hinge  pieces  are  sewn  to 

the  backing."     **  The  threads  which  secure  each  sheet  of  the 

album  pass  through  the  middle  of  the  hinge  pieces,  and  when 

'  the  two  parts  "  *'  have  been  fixed  together  the  sewing  is  entirely 

hidden." 

[Printed,  IM.    Drawings.] 


A.D.  1861,  November  21.— N°  2924. 
^OLYBLANK,  George   Henry.  —  (Lc«er«  Patent  void  for 
vaut  of  Final  Specification.) — "A  new  or  improved  method  of 
'  protecting  and  preserving  photographic  and  other  prints,  water- 
'  color  drawings,   and   other  works  of   art    from  iujuiy  and 

*  decay." 

*^  If  the  paper,  material,  or  fabric  upon  which  the  print  or  work 

*  of  art  has  been  produced  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  absorb  the 
'  preserving  or  any  liquid  put  upon  it,  I  firss  saturate  the  material 
'  or  fabric  with  some  clear  size  which  will  not  injure  the  work  of 

*  art  printed  or  otherwise  put  upon  it,  and  when  the  si2sed  print 
'  or  work  of  art  is  dry  I  press  it,  when  necessary,  in  order  to 
'•*  make  it  flat  and  level  and  it  is  then  ready  for  the  next  process. 
'•*  I  take  the  print  or  other  work  of  art  to  be  preserved,  either 
"  previously  sized  or  not,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  entirely  coat  it 
''  with  paraffin,  made  fluid  by  means  of  heat,  so  as  to  be  capable 
''  of  being  spread  over  the  print  or  work  of  art  without  iijuring 
"  it.  The  coating  is  then  to  be  allowed  to  set  or  become  diy^^  and 
"  the  covering  thus  put  upon  the  print  or  other  work  of  art  will 
"  protect  and  preserve  it  from  the  ii^urious  effects  of  atmospheric 
"  and  other  influences." 

[Printed,  4(i.    No  Drawin  kb.3  • 

A.D.  1861,  November  27.— N»  2996. 
AMPHLET,  Samuel. — ''An  improvement  or  improvements  in 
"  ornamenting  surfSaces." 

This  invention  "  consists  in  ornamenting  surfaces  by  the  oom- 
"  bination  herein-after  described  of  tartan  or  Scotch  pWdpattem^ 
"  or  imitation  tortoise-shell,  with  photographs  of  objects  withput 
«  any  other  background  than  the  said  tartan  or  Scotch  plaid 
*'  patterns  or  imitati<m  tortoiseafaell. 

c2 
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**  In  cftrrying  my  invention  into  effect  I  employ  photographs 
'*  taken  on  paper  or  other  flexible  material  on  which  poeitiTe 
'*  photographB  are  or  may  be  taken,  and  I  prefer  photographic 
**  portraits  or  groups  or  photographs  of  sculpture  or  statuaiy.  I 
**  cut  away  all  the  background  of  the  photograph,  leaving  only 
*'  that  portion  of  the  said  photograph  which  consists  of  the  por- 
''  trait  or  group,  or  picture  of  the  sculpture  or  statuary  or  other 
*'  detached  object  or  objects.  I  rule  the  tartan  or  Scotch  plaid 
"  patterns  on  the  surface  to  be  ornamented,  or  I  paint,  print, 
*'  stain  or  otherwise  colour  the  said  surfece  in  imitation  of  tortoise- 
''  shell,  and  I  attach  the  photograph  thereto  by  paste  or  siie  or 
**  other  adhesive  material.  I  then  sice,  varnish  and  polish  the 
"  surface  in  the  manner  conunonly  practised  in  finishing  surfeces 
'<  ornamented  with  tartan  or  Scotch  plaid  patterns.  Or  instead 
^'  of  producing  the  tartan  plaid  patterns  or  imitation  tortoise- 
"  shell  upon  the  surfece  of  the  article  to  be  ornamented,  I  rule 
'*  paper  with  tartan  or  Scotch  plaid  patterns  or  paint,  print,  stain 
"  or  otherwise  colour  jiaper  in  imitation  of  tortoiseshell,  and  I 
**  affix  the  photograph  to  the  said  ruled  paper  or  paper  colored  in 
"  imitation  of  tortoisesheU.  I  afterwards  apply  the  taid  tartan 
''  plaid  or  imitation  tortoisesheU  paper  with  the  photograph  upon 
^  it  to  the  surface  to  be  ornamented." 
[Printed,  4d.    No  DmwhigB.] 

A.D.  1861,  December  4.— N«  3044. 

BROOMAN,  Richard  Archibald.— (ii  Cfmwmmetiitm  Jrom 
Henry  Strauss,) — **  Improvements  in  albums  or  books  for  con- 
'*  tuning  and  showing  photographic  and  other  pictam«  and  in 
"  slides  for  the  same." 

<*  I  take  two  of  such  sheets  of  paper  with  apertorea  in  the 
"  centre  as  are  generally  used  in  albums  for  showing  photo- 
"  graphic  pictures,  and  unite  them  at  three  sides,  alter  having 
"  interposed  a  strip  or  strips  of  thick  paper,  cardboaid,  or  the 
"  like,  equal  or  nearly  so  to  the  thickness  of  two  of  tiie  pictures 
<'  to  be  contained  and  shewn.  Thus  the  sheets  will  be  united  at 
'*  their  edges  on  three  sides  to  interposed  filling  pieoea^  and  one 
*'  side  will  be  left  open  for  the  insertion  of  the  slide  hereafter 
«*  described." 

**  The  slides  consist  of  a  firame  oi  eardboaid  or  ihiok  pi^ier 
**  equal  in  thickness  to  the  interposed  filling  pieces.  To  one 
**  edge  of  the  frame  on  both  ttdes  a  sheet  of  galatiiii^  tale,  or 
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'*  other  transparent  material  is  attached,  the  space  left  in  the 
**  htune  is  calculated  to  receive  two  pictures  hack  to  back.  After 
"  being  inserted  in  the  space  in  the  frame,  each  picture  ia 
'•  entirely  covered  by  the  gelatine  or  talc.  The  slide  is  formed 
"  with  angle  pieces,  and  when  inserted  between  the  sheets  of 
**  paper,  the  outer  edge  of  the  slide  fills  up  the  space  between  the 
*'  unclosed  edges  of  the  two  sheets/' 

The  drawings  show  a  card  placed  in  the  frame  which  "may  be 
"  used  as  a  support  to  the  pictures  which  are  placed  back  to  b«ck, 
"  one  on  each  side  of  the  card." 
[Printed.  6d.    Drawing.] 


A.D.  1861,  December  9.— N»  3080. 

MENNONS,  Marc  Antotnb  Francois. —  M  communicatum 
from  Louis  Henri  Bouillette  and  Jean  Amable  Hyoe/tn.)*— "  A  new 
*'  or  improved  combination  of  microscopic  photographs  and  lenses 
"  with  certain  precious  stones  or  imitations  thereof." 

"This  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  microscopic 
''  photographs  and  lenses  or  lenticular  surfaces  to  such  precious 
"  stones  and  imitations  thereof  as  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of 
**  transparency  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  visual  rays. 

*'To  this  end  the  microscopic  photograph  is  applied  either 
"  directly  or  by  transfer  to  the  under  surface  "  of  a  section  of  the 
f^em,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  thin  zone  or  frustrum  of  a  cone.  "  To 
**  this  surface  is  then  adapted,  by  Canada  balsam,  Venice  turpen- 
"  tine,  or  other  suitable  adhesive  matter,  the  pyramidal  counter- 
'*  part,"  "to  the  apex  of  which  is  cemented  a  small  magnifying 
"  lens."  "The  complete  gem"  "is  then  mounted  in  a  ring, 
"  watch  key,  breast  pin,  or  other  setting,  the  point  of  which  is 
'  *  pierced  to  form  eye  piece  in  the  axial  line  of  the  lens  oorrespcnd- 
''  ing  with  the  microscopic  object  in  the  centre  of  the  front  plate. 

"  Instead  of  adapting  a  separate  lens  as  above,  the  apex  of  the 
**  gem  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  ground  to  a  lenticular  surfiuse, 
"  but  this  process  is  generally  more  difficult  and  less  economical 
"  than  that  just  described. 

"  Or,  again,  the  photograph,  instead  of  being  applied  directly 
"  to  the  plane  su^ace  of  the  front  plate,  may  be  formed  on  a 
**  separate  disc  of  transparent  matter,  which  is  interposed  between 
"  the  sections  of  the  gem,  and  secured  by  cement  as  above." 
[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawingt.] 
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A  .D.  1861,  December  1 1 .— N»  3105.  % 

SCHLOSS,  Joseph.— (J  eommuMieatumfnm  Simeom  SeUoff.)- 
{Provisional  protection  only,) — "  An  improYement  in  forming  tbe 
"  leaves  of  albums,  and  books  for  containing  photographic  portraito 
"  and  \new8." 

"  In  the  leaves  as  now  made,  the  pictures  are  introduced  into, 
"  and  when  required  removed  firom  each  leaf  through  an  aperture 
"  or  space  made  or  left  at  the  ude,  top,  or  bottom,  or  through  a 
"  slit  made  above  the  top  or  under  the  bottom  of  the  midow,  or 
**  space,  made  for  showing  the  picture.  Now  in  this  invention 
"  neither  such  space,  aperture,  nor  slit  is  made,  but  the  leaves  are 
'*  so  put  together  that  the  pictures  are  introduced  and  removed 
**  through  the  windows  themselves. 

**  The  invention  consists  in  interposing  between  two  sheets  of 
*'  paper  with  windows  cut  therein,  and  which  are  intended  to  form 
"  the  front  and  back  of  a  leaf  of  the  album,  or  book,  one  or  two 
"  thicknesses  of  stout  paper,  equal  in  size  to  the  window  sheets, 
"  but  without  any  parts  removed,  then  in  fixing  along  the  edge 
**  of  these  interposed  pieces  of  paper,  and  on  both  sides  thereof,  a 
**  tnme  or  beading  of  card,  or  millboard,  or  other  snildile  material 
**  extending  inwards  from  the  edge,  only  about  a  quarter  of  an 
"  inch  more  or  less.  The  two  first  named  sheets  of  paper  are 
"  next  attached  to  the  cardboard  frames,  and  the  leaf  for  the 
**  album  or  book  is  complete.  The  photographic  pictoie  is  intro- 
''  duced  comerwise  through  the  window,  and  is  woriced  into 
"  position  by  pressure  of  the  finger." 
[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1861,  December  14.— N»  3147. 
DEBENHAM,  William    Elliott.  —  (Prooutoaol  pniection 
onljf,) — "  An  improved  plate  holder  for  photographie  pmposes." 

'*  The  invention  consists  in  so  forming  the  plate  holder  for  the 
"  purpose  of  holding  photographic  plates  while  undericoing 
*'  chemical  action,  that  there  shall  be  no  risk  of  the  hands  <rf  the 
"  operator  being  stained  or  soiled  by  the  spilling  of 'the  «hwwv»^U 
"  used,  nor  danger  of  the  plates  falling  off  the  holder." 

The  Specification  describes  and  the  drawing  ahowa  a  holder 
having  a  handle  "  in  which  is  inserted  a  stout  metal  wire  or  other 
*'  material,"  which  is  bent  into  such  a  form  as  to  afford  three 
points  of  support  to  the  plate ;  the  wire  also  brandies  into  two 
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parts  from  the  handle ;  one  of  the  parts  being  straight  may  be 
used  as  an  additional  support  to  the  plate,  the  other  part  carries 
the  points  of  support  or  ''guards"  above  mentioned.  The 
'*  guards  "  "  may  be  made  of  gutta  percha,  wood,  glass,  metal, 
"  caoutchouc,  or  other  suitable  material,"  and  "  serve  to  prevent 
**  the  plate  from  falling  off  the  holder.  The  guards  are  so  formed 
*"  as  to  present  a  surface  slightly  slanting  outwards,  in  order  that 
**  the  lower  edge  only  of  the  plate  touches  and  rests  on  the  holder 
*'  and  guards  (the  upper  edge  never  coming  in  contact  therewith), 
**  so  that  the  danger  of  staining  the  plates  which  might  arise 
**  if  any  part  of  the  holder  were  to  touch  their  upper  or  coated 
"  edge  is  entirely  obviated.  The  handle  is  raised  above  the  level 
**  of  the  surface  of  the  plate,  the  wire  "  "  being  bent  upwards 
**  previously  to  its  insertion  into  the  handle.  The  shape  of  the 
**  holder  may  be  varied  according  to  circumstances,  and  the 
''  guards  may  be  arranged  in  different  positions  to  those  shewn  in 
**  the  drawing,  the  principle  of  the  invention  being  nevertheless 
"  adhered  to." 

[Printed,  dd.    Drawing. 

A.D.  1861,  December  26.— N»  3232. 

SCHLOSS,  Joseph. — {A  communtcation  from  Simeon  Schloes,) 
— {Provisional  protection  only,)—"  Improvements  in  envelopes  for 
**  containing  photographic  portraits  and  pictures." 

*'  This  invention  consists  in  forming  envelopes,  intended  chiefly 
"  for  containing  *  carte  de  visite '  portraits,  and  for  their  being 
*'  forwarded  conveniently  by  post  as  hereafter  described.  I  take 
"  a  sheet  of  paper  or  paper  cloth,  or  other  material  suitable  for 
*'  envelopes,  and  of  a  breadth  equal  to  the  length  of  the  envelope 
"  when  finished.  I  form  the  usual  flap  at  one  end  of  the  paper, 
"  and  form  a  frame  in  or  on  the  opposite  end,  either  by  folding 
'*  the  paper  over  on  itself,  or  by  the  employment  of  a  separate 
*'  frame  of  paper.  In  the  first  case,  that  is,  where  the  paper  is 
*'  folded  over,  I  first  cut  the  *  window '  or  aperture  therein,  for 
*'  showing  the  picture,  and  cement  the  top  and  bottom  edges 
"  to  the  other  part  of  the  sheet;  one  side  will  thus  remain 
*'  unattached  for  the  insertion  of  the  picture.  Where  the  tnme 
''  is  in  a  detached  piece,  I  attach  it  at  top  and  bottom  and  one 
*'  nde.  After  insertion  of  the  picture,  that  part  of  the  sheet  on 
*'  which  the  frajtve  is  applied,  together  with  the  picture  and  frame, 
**  is  folded  over,  and  the  flap  is  folded  over  the  back  of  that  part 
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''  on  which  the  frame  is  applied.  When  serenl  pictures  are  to 
**  be  enclosed,  I  use  a  greater  length  of  paper,  and  apply  addi- 
*'  tional  frames,  and  where  only  two  pictures  are  to  be  enclosed, 
'*  I  apply  an  additional  frame  on  that  part  of  the  pi^>er  which 
"  when  the  envelope  is  folded  covers  the  face  of  the  first  pictore.'* 
[Printed,  4<i.   NoDnwingi.] 


1862. 

A.D.  1862,  January  13.— N»  95. 

SCHOTTLANDER,  UmRY.—{Promsumal  protedum  oa^.)— 
*'  Improvements  in  albums  for  contaixung  photographic  and  other 
"  pictures." 

"  My  invention  consists  in  so  forming  the  leaves  of  albums 
"  that  the  picture  or  pictures,  together  with  part  of  the  leaf 
"  holding  the  same,  may  be  placed  and  held  at  an  inclination  so 
"  as  to  obtain  the  most  suitable  light  for  viewing  the  pictores." 

"  I  apply  on  each  side  of  every  leaf,  or  on  one  side  only,  a  ftmme 
"  for  holding  one  or  two  pictures,  and  unite  it  at  one  aide  or  end 
"  only,  and  I  make  a  tongue  or  fr«me  in  or  on  the  holding  frame. 
''  When  the  album  is  closed,  or  when  the  leaves  and  pietnres  are 
*'  in  their  ordinary  position,  the  holding  frames,  piotnres,  and 
"  tongues  do  not  protrude  beyond  the  thickness  of  the  leaves. 
''  When  the  album  is  opened,  and  any  picture  is  to  be  viewed, 
"  the  holding  frame  is  rabed  and  the  tongue  or  back  frame  is 
"  protruded  outwards  and  the  frame  resting  partly  upon  it  is 
**  muntained  inclined.  If  desired,  pictures  may  be  held  in  the 
'*  leaves  which  are  covered  by  the  holding  frames,  and  whidi  can 
"  only  be  seen  when  such  frames  are  raised. 

*' Again,  instead  of  the  tongue  or  supporting  frame  before 
*'  mentioned,  I  sometimes  form  the  support  by  hinging  a  piece  of 
"  cardboard,  or  other  suitable  material  to  the  top  of  the  holding 
**  firame  which  is  pushed  outwards  for  supporting  tiie  holding 
*'  frame,  and  which  is  folded  inwards  and  under  the  holding 
**  frame  when  the  pictures  are  not  required  to  be  raised  to  be 
•*  viewed." 

CPrinted^ifl.   No  Biawimii.] 
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A.D.  1862,  February  7.— N"  322. 

BROOMAN,  Richard  Archibald.— (i4  communication  from 
Louis  Franfois  Savgrin,) — "  Improvements  in  stereoscopic  albums, 
"  books,  and  cases." 

"  This  invention  consists  in  combining  a  stereoscope  with  an 
*'  album  case  or  book  in  such  manner  that  both  may  be  folded 
"  and  occupy  a  small  space." 

The  stereoscopic  case  contains  the  photographic  pictures,  and 
its  hinged  cover  has  a  lock  for  securing  the  case  when  closed. 
By  means  of  flaps  united  to  a  hinge,  "  the  rod  of  which  is  sur- 
"  rounded  by  an  adjusting  screw  "  or  helical  spring,  on  opening 
the  case  the  instrument  is  placed  ready  for  observation.  The  base 
of  the  stereoscope  "forms  an  ordinary  slide;"  the  sides  are 
united  by  flexible  joints,  so  that  they  may  fold  easily.  The  top 
plate  carries  the  glasses,  which  sink  down  with  the  sides  when  the 
case  is  closed.  This  stereoscope  may  be  fitted  in  the  lid  of  any 
book  or  album,  or  "  in  a  slot  in  each  intermediate  leaf."  The 
pictures  are  all  placed  one  on  another  in  the  case  on  a  frame,  or 
movable  bottom  plate,  which  rests  on  helical  springs,  the  pictures 
are  thus  raised  within  the  focus  of  the  stereoscope;  as  they  are 
done  with,  an  axis  with  a  disc  at  each  end  and  carrying  two 
rollers,  causes  the  pictures  to  fall  into  a  drawer.  So  soon  as  the 
upper  picture  has  thus  slidden  away,  the  spring  frame  raises  the 
succeeding  picture. 

When  the  stereoscope  is  applied  to  an  album,  the  slight  projec- 
tion which  forms  the  stereoscope  when  folded,  lies  in  a  recess 
formed  in  the  cover ;  a  "  compass  joint  "  ''  maintains  the  opening 
**  of  the  album  at  the  desired  inclination.'' 

In  "  a  stereoscopic  pocket  book,"  the  bottom  is  made  in  two 
parts,  and  a  vertical  partition  *'  acts  as  a  support  to  the  apparatus 
"  when  open."    When  the  instrument  has  been  partially  opened,  ^ 

spring  hinges  wholly  place  the  parts  ready  for  use.  \ 

[Printed,  W.    Drawing.]  ^ 

A.D.  1862,  February  18.— NM29. 

S^GOFFIN,  Charles  Duma. ^{Provisional  proteeiion  only.)-^ 
"  An  improved  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  photographs 
"  on  cards." 

''My  invention  consists  in  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  of 
"  a  rectangular  form,  three  sides  of  which  are  closed,  the  fouxih 
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"  being  partly  open  for  the  admission  of  li^bt  on  to  the  csrd 
'*  placed  at  the  back,  the  smaller  side  opposite,  having  a  mag- 
"  nifying  glass  which  allows  of  a  good  view  of  all  the  details  of 
**  the  photoffraphic  card. 

"  For  viewing  proofs  placed  in  albums  I  make  the  apparatus 
"  without  a  back  so  that  all  that  is  required  to  be  done  is  to  place 
"  the  apparatus  over  the  proofs  to  see  them  distinctly.  The  sides 
'*  of  these  instruments  are  formed  with  stiff  or  flexible  materials, 
**  and  of  a  bellows  form,  that  is  to  say,  with  parts  folding  on 
"  themselves.  To  these  small  apparatus  I  have  given  the  name 
"  of  microphore." 

[Printed,  4d.    NoDrawingB.] 

A.D.  1862,  February  25.— N»  604. 
BLISS,  Edwin,  and  LAMPLOUGH,  Hknby. —  "  Improved 
'^  means  for  viewing  microscopic  photographs  and  other  minute 
"  objects." 

"  Our  invention  consists  in  having  a  circular  disc  of  metal  or 
*'  other  suitable  material,  with  small  sight  holes  perlbrsted  therein 
"  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  edge,  and  at  a  proper  space 
*'  apart,  and  placing  opposite  to  each  hole  the  phot(^;raph  or 
"  object  to  be  inspected,  and  having  such  disc  and  d^ects  en- 
"  closed  in  a  case  with  a  microscopic  lens  fixed  therein  in  the  line 
"  of  the  holes  in  the  disc,  and  a  hole  through  the  other  side  of 
"  the  case  directly  opposite  the  lens,  so  that  by  causiiig  the  disc 
"  to  revolve  the  objects  placed  on  or  connected  with  the  disc  may 
"  be  brought  seriatim  in  front  of  the  lens  in  the  case,  and  viewed 
"  through  it.  Of  course  if  the  disc  be  of  clear  glass  no  sight 
"  holes  will  be  required  in  it.  The  disc  may  be  caused  to  revolve 
"  by  means  of  toothed  wheels  or  other  known  means." 

The  drawings  represent  a  disc  tinned  by  means  of  an  orna- 
mental boss  placed  on  the  side  of  the  case  opposite  to  the  eye 
piece.  "  At  the  outside  edge  of  the  disc,  and  in  petfect  truth 
"  with  each  object,  holes  are  made  that  will  in  coi^onction  with 
"  a  bolt  and  spring,"  "  stop  each  object  exactly  opposite  the  eye 
"  piece." 

[Printed,  8<i.    Drawing.] 

A.D.  1862,  March  8.— N«  636.    (♦  ♦) 
GEBHARDT,  John  Jambs  Henby.  —  {A  commmucaHom  from 
Herr  Kugler.)  —  {Proviskmal  protection  oa^.)  —  "  An  improved. 
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g  for  albums  and  other  bookB,  bags,  retioulea,  and 

tides." 

inner  side  of  a  plate  attached  to  one  side  or  edge  of 

3  to  be  fastened,  is  secured  a  sliding  piece,  wherein 

spiral  or  other  springs  in  grooves  or  recesses^  *'  and 

inner  surface  of  the  outer  plate  are  studs,  stops,  or 
its  so  placed  that  the  springs  may  abut  against  them 
■nd."  The  sliding  piece  carries  a  knob  or  finger  piece 
ng  itself  on  the  outer  side  of  the  first-named  pbte 

a  slot  or  opening  "  in  which  it  or  its  shank  pin  works. 

of  the  outer  plate  are  by  preference  bent  inward  to 
la  for  the  sliding  piece,  which  carries  or  is  formed  with 
r  catch  intended  to  engage  with  an  eye,  staple,  or  its 

on  the  opposite  side  or  edge  of  the  article.  ''The 
g  may  be  somewhat  modified  by  using  a  single  spring 
)p)  instead  of  two  or  more,  and  also  by  haying  the 
g  plate  outside  instead  of  inside  the  other  plate,  and 

on  the  travelhng,  the  spring  on  the  other  plate." 
,4d.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1862,  March  10.— N*  640. 

lN,  Richard  Archibald. — (A  eommwnieation  from     \^ 
y  Morvan.)—**  Improvements  in  producing  by  the  aid  ^ 
igraphy  copies  of  maps,  charts,  plans,  and  drawings." 
ig  a  positive  image  on  cloth,  paper,  or  glass,  "  without 
3f  a  negative." — A  tracing  of  the  design,  on  transparent 
loth,  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  sensitized  paper,  or 
ice,  the  face  of  the  design  being  next  to  the  sensitive 
be  frame  containing  this  arrangement  is  exposed  to  the 
light,  and  the  image  is  fixed  and  finished  in  the  usual 
The  sensitizing  solution  described  in  the  Provisional 
on  contains  iodide  of  silver,  that  set  forth  in  the  Final 
on  contains  "  azotate  "  of  silver. 
Ting  the  design  upon  the  transparent  cloth  to  stone. — 

is  prepared  with  acid,  washed  in  water,  dried,  coated 
sitive  varnish,  allowed  to  diy,  and  exposed  to  the  action 
it  is  then  washed  with  white  wine,  with  water,  allowed 
shed  with  soapy  water,  again  washed,  "  and  then  dried 
ive  or  otherwise."    Ink  is  then  applied,  the  stone  is 

rest  24  hours,  and  washed  with  essenoe  of  tiurpeatinA. 
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Again  ink  is  applied,  and  the  subsequent  inking  operations  tie 
facilitated  with  phosphoric  acid  and  gum,  so  as  to  bring  out  tiie 
design ;  impressions  may  then  be  taken  from  the  stone.  Bj  this 
process  the  stone  gives  off  positive  impressions.  The  vanush 
contains  white  of  egg  and  bichromate  of  ammonium,  and  those 
parts  exposed  to  light  become  more  or  less  insoluble.  Tlie  ink 
first  used  contains  transfer  ink  and  lithographic  orajon,  that  em- 
ployed the  second  time  consists  of  transfer  ink  and  phosphoric 
add. 

[Printed,  4d.   NoDwwlngt.] 

A.D.  1862,  March  12.— N*  677. 
GRISDALE,  John  Edwin.  —  {Provisional  proteeiion  only,) — 
*'  Improvements  in  photographic  cameras,  and  in  the  mode  of 
••  fixing  the  lens  therein." 

The  two  ends  of  the  camera  "  are  connected  together  on  the 
"  four  sides"  by  "lazy-tongs  levers,"  which  "are  braced  to- 
"  gether"  by  "metal  braces  which  pass  round  and  enclose  them. 
**  The  whole  maybe  covered  by  the  ordinary  bellows  covering  or 
"  by  a  bag." 

The  lens  tube  is  secured  in  front  of  the  camera  by  three  or  more 
pairs  of  hinged  radial  flaps  or  arms.  By  this  means  different 
sizes  of  lenses  may  be  readily  fitted  into  the  same  camera,  pro- 
vision being  made  "for  excluding  the  light  which  would  otherwise 
"  enter  the  camera  when  fitted  with  this  arrangement  for  seeunng 
"  the  lens. 

"  Another  part  of  my  invention  consists  in  the  substituUon  of 
"  a  peculiar  hinged  cover  for  the  dark  slide  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary 
"  sliding  cover,  the  improved  cover  being  made  in  four  parts,  and 
"  so  arranged  that  each  part  will  fold  back  inside  the  camera,  the 
"  divisions  in  the  cover  being  so  disposed  as  to  admit  of  each  part 
"  folding  back  into  a  tapered  camera  when  required  to  do  »o." 
[Printed,  4d.    NoDrawingt.] 

A.D.  1862,  March  13.— N«  681. 
FONTAINE,  Fortune  Hippolytk.  — (Provinotia/  proUeHon 
only,)  —  "A  process  for  reproducing  photographies,  dnnrings, 
"  paintings,  and  engravings  engraved  on  metal." 

To  reproduce  engraved  plates  by  "  negative  stereotypes.''— A 
gelatinous  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  poured  upon  »  one 
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len  dry,  the  gelatinous  surface  is  placed  in  contact  with 
id  side  of  the  negative,  and  exposed  to  light.  The  zinc 
moved  and  placed  in  lukewann  water  to  dissolve  the  bi* 
;  the  picture  appears  engraved,  and  is  covered  with  a 
>f  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid  and  washed.  A  gutta  percha 
en  taken  of  the  plate  and  a  mould  in  relief  is  made  from 
;  the  latter  is  suitably  prepared,  and  an  electrotype  is 
from  it. 

•roduce  engraved  plates  by  "positive  stereotypes." — ^A 
copper  plate  is  covered  with  a  gelatinous  solution  of  bi- 

of  potash  and  gum  arabic ;  when  dry,  the  gelatinous 
.  placed  in  contact  with  the  printed  side  of  the  positive, 
>sed  to  light.  The  copper  plate  is  then  removed  and 
rith  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  ;  this  solution  ex 
he  unimpressed  or  soluble  parts  of  the  gelatine  dissolves 
hromate  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  acid>  by  which 

out  the  picture  or  image  in  presenting  it  in  relief  to  its 
; "  when  the  picture  is  developed  and  engraved  by  the 
lod,  the  acid  is  poured  off,  *'  and  the  plate  is  ready  tat 
sion  and  the  reproduction  of  copies  identical  with  the 
1." 
>d,4d.    No  Drawings.] 


A.D.  1862,  April  3.— N«  948. 
Alexander. — ''Improvements  in  photographic  app»- 

camera  shutter  for  covering  and  uncovering  the  lenses 
leously. — ITie  covering  consists  of  two  pieces,  which,  by 
a  spring  and  elastic  bands,  are  separated  in  front  of  the 
-  the  lens,  and  their  motion  takes  plaoe  "in  opposite 
ons  towards  the  edges  of  the  lens." 
Changing  the  direction  of  the  lens  and  picture  without 
y  the  apparatus." — A  "turntable movement"  is  arranged 
I  front  part  of  the  instrument.  The  Final  Specificatioii 
mention  this  improvement. 

Affording  a  longer  period  of  time  for  the  action  of  light 
foreground  of  the  picture  than  on  the  sky  or  upper  put." 
ain  of  dark  paper,  with  the  horizon  line  cut  away  upoa  its 
rt,  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  camera^  near  tibe  pio- 
l  is  capable  of  being  removed  downwarda  by  meana  oC  an 


n 
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elastio  oord.  Another  appantiu  fior  effeetiiig  the  aame  object 
conBists  of  a  email  rectangular  box,  placed  upon  the  firont  of  the 
lens  tube,  which  contains  a  frame  canjing  a  number  of  uniform 
pieces  of  metal  capable  of  sliding  up  and  down  with  friction ;  a 
light-proof  covering  is  thus  fonned  to  the  upper  part  of  the  front 
of  the  box. 

4th.  Apparatus  for  finishing  paper  photographB.->The  sliding 
table  on  which  the  picture  rests  is  heated  by  means  of  gas,  so  as 
to  afford  "  the  advantages  of  hot-pressing  with  perfect  salefy  from 
"  charring  the  picture."  This  amngement  is  not  alluded  to  in 
the  Final  Specification. 
[Printed.  6(2.    Dmwinff.] 


A.D.  1862,  April  8.— N*  996. 
CARTER,  Charles  FKMBKnTOS.-^iProvisumalproieetumoiUyJ) 
— "  An  instrument  for  inserting  photographic  or  other  pictures 
**  into  or  removing  them  from  between  the  '  mounts '  of  photo- 
"  graphic  albums  or  other  flat  spaces,  into  whidi  the  fingers 
"  cannot  be  inserted." 

The  instrument  resembles  a  pair  of  pliers,  '^  but  with  the  jaws 
"  gradually  thinned  down  to  an  edge  at  their  extremity^  and  more 
"  or  less  widened  out."  The  inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
roughened,  "  whilst  the  corresponding  surfrice  of  the  upper  jaw  is 
**  made  quite  smooth.  When  quite  closed,  these  mahcea  "  meet 
'*  only  at  their  extremity."  *'  The  ends  of  the  jaws  being  made 
*'  quite  thin  they  can  be  inserted  with  fiicility  into  the  narrow 
*'  space  of  the  mount,  together  with  the  picture,  so  as  to  adjust  it 
*'  accurately  in  its  position,  or  they  can  be  easily  inaeiied  between 
"  the  surfaces  of  the  picture  and  the  '  mount '  for  the  porpoie  of 
**  removing  the  former  from  between  the  latter.  The  handlea  of 
"  this  instrument  may  be  formed  straight,  and  in  a  Um  witii  the 
"  jaws,  or,  by  preference,  I  bend  them,  so  as  to  be  at  aa  an^le 
''  vMi  the  same  for  more  convenient  manipulation,  or  they  may 
«  be  first  bent  up  at  an  angle,  and  the  extremities  bent  down  again 
'*  parallel  with  the  jaws.  I  sometimes  also  introdnee  a  ipniig 
*'  between  the  handles  to  press  them  open  when  let  go  bj  the 
**  hand ;  and  in  some  cases  I  fonn  one  of  the  jawa  with  a  ihaip 
'*  knife-edge  for  cutting  the  pictures ;  or  I  ftnmthe  handlee  doae 
"  to  the  hinge  as  scissor  blades  frv  the  same  purpom.  Thia 
"  inatnunentmay  be  formed  cd  any  raitdi^le  miteial,  and  it  siagr 
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*•   be  employed  for  inserting  pictures  into  any  other  flat  spaces 
**   besides  those  in  the  *  mounts  '  of  photographic  albums." 
[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1862,  April  11.— N«  1042. 
GARNETT,  John. — {Provisional  protection  only,) — *'  Improve- 
*'  ments  in  apparatus  for  washing  photographic  pictures." 

"  This  invention  relates  to  a  peculiar  construction  of  apparatus 
"  for  washing  photographic  pictures,  and  consists  in  the  employ- 
**  ment  for  that  purpose  of  a  shallow  box  perforated  on  its  upper 
'*  and  under  side,  into  wliich  box  the  prints  or  pictures  requiring 
'*  to  be  rinsed  or  washed  are  deposited,  suitable  divisions  being 
*'  placed  in  the  box  to  separate  the  different  sizes  of  prints,  which 
**  divisions  or  partitions  are  made  moveable  to  suit  different  sizes. 
*'  The  box  with  the  photographs  therein  is  placed  inside  a  con- 
"  venient  reservoir  of  water,  and  a  vertical  motion  is  imparted  to 
"  the  box  whilst  submerged  by  means  of  a  handle  or  other 
'*  suitable  device  so  as  to  cause  the  water  to  flush  alternately 
*'  tiirough  the  top  and  bottom  perforations  in  the  box  and  thereby 
«  effectually  rinse  the  pictures  on  both  sides." 
[Printed,  4tl.   No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1862,  April  25.— N«  1222. 

McLACHLAN,  Lachlan. — "Improvements  in  governing  or 
**  regulating  light  used  for  taking  photographic  portruts  and  other 
"  photographic  pictures,  part  of  which  improvements  is  also  ap- 
*'  plicable  to  lighting  picture  galleries." 

1st.  "A  method  of  preventing  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from 
"  falling  upon  the  sitter  or  other  object  to  be  copied^  and  of  mo- 
''  difying  or  directing  the  light  as  occasion  may  require." — Strips 
of  wood  are  mounted  upon  centres  so  as  to  hang  downwards 
from  the  roof  or  to  be  inclined  at  any  angle ;  cross  pieces  may 
be  placed  within  the  spaces  formed  by  the  strips.  To  regulate 
the  aide  lights  projecting  slips,  which  extend  sideways^  are  used 
**  in  combination  with  partitions  situated  within  the  spaces 
*'  between  them." 

2iid.  "  A  method  of  preventing  light  from  being  reflected  from 
**  the  Burfkce  used  as  a  background  in  taking  photogra{diic 
**  portraits." — Over  the  framework  of  the  background  is  stretched 
a  surface  ''of  gauze  or  other  material^  which  is  partially  tnnt- 
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'^  parent."  Behind  this  is  placed  black  velvet  '^  or  other 
"  material  which  will  absorb  light,"  the  effect  of  which  ia,  that, 
instead  of  the  light  being  reflected  firom  the  surface  of  the  badL- 
ground,  it  passes  through  it  and  becomes  absorbed  by  the  blad 
velvet  screen ;  or  a  second  transparent  soiface  placed  at  an  angle 
may  be  used,  one  part  of  the  background  can  thus  be  obtained  of 
a  darker  shade  than  the  other.  The  angle  at  which  the  last- 
mentioned  surface  is  placed  may  be  determined  by  means  <^  bolts 
which  pass  "  through  rails  at  each  side." 

3rd.  ''The  application  of  the  above-mentioned  method  of  re- 
"  gulating  light  to  the  lighting  of  picture  galleries." 
[Printed.  8<2.   Drawing.] 

A.D.  1862,  April  30.— N«  1267.    ' 
HARRINGTON,  John,  and  PERKINS, Thom as.— (Phieuibiiii; 
protection  only,) — "An  improvement  or  improvementi  in  mounting 
*'  photographic  portraits  for  visiting  cards,  and  in  moonting  pho- 
"  tographs  in  general." 

"  Our  invention  consists  in  making  a  depreinon  in  tint  part  of 
"  the  card  at  which  the  photograph  is  to  be  mounted;  the  said 
"  depression  being  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  photogn^h,  and 
"  constituting  a  sunk  recess,  in  which  the  photograph  is  placed, 
"  and  secured  by  gelatine  or  other  adhesive  materiaL  Tlie  de- 
*'  pression  or  recess  may  either  extend  through  only  put  of  the 
"  substance  of  the  said  card  mount,  or  through  the  whole  sub- 
"  stance  of  the  said  card  mount ;  that  is,  the  dejxeiMoa  or  recess 
*'  may  be  made  in  the  front  of  the  card  mount  wifhoiit  any  cor- 
'*  responding  projection  at  the  back  or  opposite.  The  depression 
"  in  iront  may  be  a  corresponding  projection  at  babk.  When  we 
"  make  the  depression  in  front  without  a  projection  at  back,  the 
"  card  is  compressed  at  the  sunk  part  into  a  less  tiudaiesa  than 
"  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  card.  When  we  make  a  pro- 
'*  jection  at  back,  a  thinner  card  may  be  employed  than  when  there 
''  is  no  projection  at  the  back.  The  depression  may  be  aur- 
"  rounded  with  an  ornamental  border.  Hie  ainking  of  the 
"  .photograph  in  the  card  mount  preserves  the  photognph,  and 
"  gives  it  an  elegant  appearance. 

**  Our  invention  is  particularly  applicable  to  small  photogmphs 
*'  for  visiting  cards,  but  is  also  applicable  to  photogimpba  of 
**  larger  size.  We  make  the  depression  in  the  cud  moaiit  bj 
"  meai^i  of  dies  and  pressure." 

[Printed,  4il.   No  Drawiogt.] 
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A.D.  1862,  May  14.— N^  1453. 
BROOMAN,   Richard  Archibald.— (^1  communication  from 
Leon  Farrenc.) — "An  improved  method  and  apparatus  for  the 
**  production  of   photographic    and  stereoscopic  portraits  and 
"  pictures." 

"  Hus  invention  consists,  first,  in  the  construction  and  employ- 
**  ment  of  instruments  containing  lenses  capable  of  producing 
•*  portraits  or  pictures,  distorted  in  length,  breadth,  and  obli- 
**  quity ; "  "  second,  in  the  production  of  a  new  style  of  photo- 
"  graphic  portrait,  distorted  in  length,  breadth,  and  obliquity, 
"  possessing  all  the  clearness  of  an  ordinary  portrait ; "  "  third,  in 
"  the  apphcation  of  these  portraits  to  the  stereoscope ; "  **  fourth 
"  in  uniting  and  combining  a  pair  of  distorted  portraits,  accord- 
*'  ing  to  the  plan  adopted  for  stereoscopic  pictures  reciprocally 
"  taken  at  the  desired  angles. 

"  The  instrument  is  chiefly  composed  of  two  cylindrical  lenses, 
"  of  different  focus,  both  convergent,  the  generating  lines  of  one 
**  being  perpendicular  to  the  generating  lines  of  the  other,  and 
"  combined  in  such  manner  that  the  images  they  produce  are 
*'  superposed  on  the  same  plane."  This  combination  concentrates 
the  rays  of  light  so  as  to  give  an  elliptical  image.  If  the  object  is 
set  on  the  small  axis  of  the  ellipse,  the  portrait  will  be  short  in 
comparison  to  its  width ;  "  if  it  is  set  on  the  chief  axis  it  will 
*'  be  lengthened,  enlarged,  and  thin."  If  the  two  cylindrical 
lenses  are  not  quite  perpendicular,  or  if  the  object  is  not  set  on 
either  axis  of  the  ellipse,  the  figure  will  be  distorted  throughout. 
Ordinary  lenses  may  be  used  in  combination  with  the  cylindrical 
lenses.  "  If  two  stereoscopic  prints  are  distorted,  they  wHl  remain 
•*  stereoscopic  after  the  distortion." 
[Printed,  8d.    Drawing.] 

A.D.  1862,  May  19.— N<»  1516. 

MORRIS,  Timothy,  WEARE,  Robert,  and  MONCKTON,. 
Edward  Henry  Cradock. — ^The  title  of  this  invention  is 
"  Improvements  in  obtaining  and  applying  light  and  heat  by 
"  electricity  ;"  "  light  suitable  for  various  kinds  of  photography  " 
is  mentioned  in  the  Provisional  Specification. 

**  Our  invention  consists  in  obtaining  light  by  passing  elec- 
"  tricity  through  vacuum  tubes  or  other  suitable  vessels,  the 
"  electricity  employed  being  obtained  from  frictional,  electro- 
PH.  B 
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"  magnetic,  magneto-electric,  or  hjrdio-eAectric  machines,  and  also 
"  from  other  sources,  hut  we  prefer  to  ohtain  it  from  our  indnotum 
"  coils,  as  ^patented  on  Octoher  24th  1861,  No.  2661,  in  connection 
*'  with  our  patented  batteries,  and  to  obtoin  heat  also  with  ov 
"  without  such  induction  coil  by  means  of  such  batteries." 

After  mentioning  several  applications  of  their  methods  of  obtain- 
ing and  applying  light,  the  Patentees  state : — "  We  also  use  our 
"  light  in  conjunction  with  lenses  and  glass  of  various  colors  and 
'*  variously  compounded,  in  order  to  produce  light  suitable  for 
"  various  kinds  of  photography;  and  we  also  use  ground  glass 
"  and  other  suitable  media  over  our  vacuum  vessels,  in  order  to 
"  diminish  the  light ;  and  we  further  use  a  metallic  or  oiber  cover 
'*  of  a  suitable  shape  and  contri\'ance  to  place  or  draw  over  the 
"  light,  in  order  to  shut  it  off  as  required." 
[Printed, 4d.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1862,  May  29.— X<»  1611. 

HIRST,  John,  junior,  and  WOOD,  Joseph. — "  Improvements 
"  in  stereoscopic  apparatus." 

"  The  object  of  the  improvements  is  to  neutralise  the  granular, 
"  fibrous,  and  general  coarseness  of  objects  seen  throagh  stereo- 
"  scopic  glasses,  especially  when  high  magnifying  powers  are 
"  employed,  and  also  to  produce  various  changes  of  effect  to  such 
*'  objects." 

Tinted,  transparent,  or  semi-transparent  media  [are  so  apph'ed 
that  the  light  falling  on  the  front  of  the  picture  majpaai  through 
them  without  intercepting  the  vision.  When  tiie  picture  is 
transparent,  the  said  tinted  media  may  be  appled  in  combi- 
nation with  other  tinted  media  at  a  short  distance  behind  the 
picture. 

AVhen  the  picture  is  transparent,  tinted  transparent,  or  semi- 
transparent  media  are  applied  "  at  a  short  distance  behind  the 
"  picture,  so  as  to  produce  varied  effects  to  the  picture ;"  the 
media  are  connected  "  by  cords,  strings,  or  chains,  or  otherwise, 
"  so  that  there  may  be  intervals  between  the  respective  media, 
"  when  the  natural  color  of  the  transparency  may  be  seen." 

In  connection  with  stereoscopic  apparatus,  a  lamp  is  applied, 
*'  with  a  shade  or  shades,  lenses,  and  transparent  or  semi-trans- 
"  parent  media  of  various  tints  and  shapes."  Separate  elides  may 
also  be  added  to  the  transparent  picture. 
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The  drawings  show  apparatus  in  which  flexible  transparent 
media  are  mounted  on  rollers^  which  are  turned  by  means  of  suit- 
ably placed  milled  heads.   Parts  of  the  media  are  shown  removed^ 
to  allow  the  light  to  fall  direct  on  the  picture. 
El^rinted,  U.  &^   Drawings.] 

A.D.  1862,  June  7.— No  1712. 

HASELTINE,  George. — {A  commurdcationfrcm  Allen  Benjartdn 
Wilson.) — "A  new  and  improved  photographic  camera." 

The  camera  box  is  made  to  serve  as  a  dark  chamber,  besides 
being  employed  to  expose  the  sensitive  surface  to  the  action  of 
the  light  that  has  passed  through  the  lenses  of  the  instrument. 
Opposite  to  the  camera  tube  is  a  door  shutting  tightly.  Bearings, 
rotated  by  a  key,  enable  the  focus  and  negative  glasses  to  be 
turned  up  and  down.  The  negative  glass  holder  and  the  bath 
are  combined  in  one  instrument,  llie  journal  is  hollow  and 
has  a  crooked  stem  funnel  inserted  firom  the  outside  of  the  box. 

The  focus  glass  holder  being  placed  in  the  bearings,  is  turned 
into  a  vertical  position,  and  the  focus  is  obtained.  The  negative 
collodionized  glass,  secured  to  the  plate  holder,  is  then  placed  in 
the  bearings  with  the  collodion  towards  the  lens.  When  the 
*'  tunnel,"  and  the  key  are  inserted,  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution 
is  poured  through  the  tunnel  on  to  the  horizontal  plate.  The 
plate,  being  sensitized,  is  turned  into  a  vertical  position  and  the 
nitrate  solution  runs  off,  through  the  depressed  tunnel,  into  its 
phial.  The  plate  is  then  exposed,  brought  to  the  horizontal 
position,  and  the  "  developing  bath  is  introduced  and  removed 
"  as  was  the  first."  The  tunnel  and  key  may  then  be  removed 
*'  and  the  negative  cleaned  in  the  light." 

By  means  of  tubes,  these  operations  can  be  performed  when  the 
combined  bath  and  plate  holder  is  vertical. 
[Printed,  W.    Drawing.] 

A.D.  1862,  June  10.— N«  1724. 

SMITH,  William. — {A  communication  from  Henri  lAssagaray.) 

—  (Provisional  protection  only.)  —  "  Improvements  in    photo- 

-  graphy." 

"  These  improvements  relate  to  the  ornamentation  of  photo- 

*'  graphic^works,  and  chiefly  to  the  production  of  backgrounds, 

/'  borderings,  and  such  like  aids  to  the  ait  of  photographing 
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"  objects.  For  these  purposes  I  produce  the  design  required  by 
**  employing  a  sheet  of  glass  or  other  equivalent  transparent  sub- 
"  stance,  upon  which  by  galvanic  agency  I  deposit  firat  a  ooat  of 
"  gold  or  other  metal  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  next  a  coat  of 
''  platina  or  other  equally  suitable  metallic  Borfiaoe.  I  then  engrave 
"  by  means  of  a  stile  or  point  the  required  ornamental  design,  so 
''  that  the  light  may  pass  through  the  lines  so  marked,  engraved 
**  or  cut  into  or  through  the  metallic  surface.  An  open  space 
"  may  be  left  in  the  centre  or  other  part  or  parts  of  the  plate 
"  prepared  as  described,  so  that  a  portrait  or  portraits^  or  other 
"  subject  or  subjects  intended  to  be  reproduced  may  be  introduced 
"  behind  or  before  such  space  or  otherwise  in  combination  with 
*'  such  engraved  plate. 

"  This  process  when  used  for  ornamenting  photographic 
"  proofs,  is  employed  by  means  of  double  stereotype  platea  of 
"  glass  or  other  equivalent  transparent  substance  prepared  as 
"  described  and  used  together  by  superposition  or  in  succes- 
"  sion." 

[Priutod,4J.   No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1862,  June  25.— N«  1871. 
CLARK,  William.  —  {A  conununication  from  Gmttttve  Jeanne 
Julien.) — "  An  improved  frame  for  holding  photographic  ^ncturcs." 

The  ''portable  sliding  frame"  consists  ''of  grooved  bars  in 
"  which  the  pictures  slide,  and  are  held  in  position/'  thus  the 
inventor  is  *'  enabled  to  combine  in  one  firame  of  variable  dimen- 
"  sions,  which  may  be  of  any  desired  form  or  ornamentation  any 
'*  number  of  photographic  pictures." 

The  drawings  show  an  arrangement  for  holding  three  pictures, 
a  second  frame  for  holding  five  pictures,  and  a  third  frame  for 
holding  a  still  greater  number  of  pictures. 

"  The  facility  for  producing  these  combinations  consists  in  the 
"  arrangement  of  psrallel  bars  forming  the  frame  or  holder,  which 
"  may  be  made  of  greater  or  less  length,  and  placed  at  various 
"  distances  apart  in  any  number  of  rows  in  such  manner  that  the 
*'  whole  shall  present  an  artistic  appearance." 

The  horizontal  bars  of  the  arrangement  are  grooved,  so  that 
the  pictures  are  held  securely,  and  in  the  grooves  the  said  pietaiet 
may  slide  easily.  The  horizontal  bars  are  connected  together  l^ 
veztical  bars  placed  behind,  which  have  perforations  or  acrew 
mgB  at  their  upper  ends  to  fiikcilitate  their  laspeniion  in  any 
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desired  position.    In  cases  where  all  the  pictures  may  not  be  of  the 
same  size,  the  horizontal  bars  are  furnished  with  a  thumbscrew, 
and  nut  sliding  in  a  slot  in  the  vertical  bars,  "  whereby  pictures 
"  may  be  fixed  in  any  desired  position." 
CPrintedfSd.   Drawing.] 

A.D.  1862,  June  27.— N°  1888. 

BROOMAN,  Richard  Archibald. — {A  communication  from 
Jean  Theodore  Dupuy.) — ^"A  method  or  methods  of  preparing 
"  paper  for  the  reception  of  photographic  pictures  or  impressions, 
"  in  order  that  the  said  pictures  or  impressions  may  be  trans- 
**  ferred  to  and  fixed  on  wood,  porcelain,  and  other  surfaces." 

The  sized  paper  is  covered  with  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  citrate 
of  iron  and  bichromate  of  ammonium  and  dried  in  a  dark  room 
it  is  then  submitted  to  light  and  damped;  the  dampness  con- 
denses only  on  those  parts  which  have  been  shaded  from  the 
light.  The  impression  is  developed  in  a  solution  of  iron  and  fixed 
by  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  it  is  then 
washed  and  placed  on  gummed  paper,  coloured  \idth  a  vegetable 
or  mineral  colour,  and  varnished. 

To  transfer  a  paper  photograph  to  any  desired  object,  it  is  coated 
with  a  thin  coating  of  transfer  varnish,  placed  with  its  prepared 
side  next  to  the  object,  covered  with  damp  cloth,  and  rubbed 
evenly  with  a  paper  knife.  The  cloth  is  then  raised,  the  paper  is 
wetted  with  water,  and  when  it  (the  paper)  is  peeled  off,  the  pho- 
tographic print  will  be  found  to  be  transferred  to  the  surface  on 
which  it  was  placed.  The  print  is  then  washed,  dried,  and 
Tarnished. 

Other  sizing  materials,  sensitizing  agents,  and  varnishes,  besides 
those  mentioned  above,  are  alluded  to. 
[Pzinted,4<2.   No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1862,  July  4.— N«»  1944. 
RUSSELL,    Sam  uel.  —  {Provisional  protection  only.)  —  "  Im- 
''  provements  in  stereoscopes." 

The  stereoscopes  made  according  to  this  invention  are  in  the 
form  of  a  box,  "  so  that  the  interior  of  the  instrument  is  conve- 
"  niently  used  as  a  case  to  contain  pictures."  '*  Against  the  front 
'^  of  the  box  and  within  it  a  mirror  is  fixed  and  the  lenses  or  eye 
"  pieces  are  mounted  in  apertures  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bade 


*x,xuj.  an  angle  of  more  than  16  or  17  d 
"  The  light  falls  directly  on  the  picture  ei 
*•  of  the  case,  and  to  admit  more  light  to 
*'  portion  of  the  front  of  the  case  over  the 
"  small  portion  of  each  of  the  sides,  to  tur 
*'  this  piece,  when  turned  hack,  also  serves 
'*  its  upper  edge  resting  against  it"   To  gi^ 
to  the  pictures,  the  mirror  or  lenses  maj  be  n 
Of  pieces  of  coloured  gloss  may  be  placed  in 
**  convenient  to  place  a  disc  carrying  it  s 
*^  number  of  pieces  in  front  of  each  of  the  < 
*'  rotating  the  discs  cither  of  the  colors  may 
"  the  cjre  pieces,  either  the  satme  oolora  may 
"  fiftch  eye  piece,  or  one  eye  piece  may  havt 
"  opposite  to  it^  and  the  oth^  aaother  color." 
LJMitett^.   NoBmwiiiAi,] 

A,D.  1862,  July  8,— N«  196 
GRUNER,  Gael  BmB^*i£ARD,— "  Impiovem 

"  apparatus/* 

By  means  of  this  appEiratus  the  **  dark  chai 
"  dispensed  with,  and  the  operationa  of  prep 
"  of  develop  in  Ki  strength  en  bg,  and  ^xinst  th 
"  nh       in  the  Rum*!-"    - 
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djustable  slidinf(  box,  which  has,  however,  a  projecting  part 
caching  above  the  body  of  the  camera  and  fitted  with  a  door. 
^e  uprights  of  the  slide  box  acts  as  guides  to  a  counterbalanced 
ross  bar  that  supports  the  plate  frame.  The  dipping  baths  are, 
tnc  after  another,  placed  immediately  under  the  plate  frame,  and 

slide  is  removed  when  the  plate  has  to  be  lowered  into  a  bath. 
A^hilst  the  plate  is  being  sensitized  the  focussing  screen  may  be 
ntroduced  for  setting  the  lens. 

The  process  is  applicable,  with  suitable  modifications,  to  dry 
)lates  as  well  as  to  wet. 
CFrinted.  lOJ.    Drawing.] 


A.D.  1862,  July  10.— N»  1988. 

PONTI,  Joseph. — {A  communication  from  Carlo  Ponti.) — {Pro- 
visional protection  only.) — **  An  improved  apparatus  for  viewing 

*  photographic  pictures,  and  the  preparation  of  photographic 

*  pictures  to  be  used  in  such  apparatus." 

The  apparatus  resembles,  in  general  form,  that  of  a  stereoscope, 
but  it  is  of  considerably  larger  dimensions,  and  is  "  provided  with 
'*  only  one  large  magnifying  lens,  and  only  one  representation  of 
'*  the  picture"  of  large  dimensions,  the  object  of  the  invention 
being  to  present,  by  means  of  one  lens,  a  magnified  representa- 
tion of  the  picture  readily  to  both  eyes  of  the  observer,  thus 
making  the  object  appear  of  the  natural  size  and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  stereoscopic  efiFect;  a  shade  prevents  the  eyes  from 
being  affected  by  extraneous  light.  The  instrument  is  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  the  end  carrying  the  pictures  is  made  to 
revolve,  so  as  to  bring  its  longest  dimension  either  into  a  horizon- 
tal or  into  a  vertical  position  at  wUl.  For  pictures  to  be  viewed 
by  light  reflected  from  their  surfaces,  two  reflectors  are  provided ; 
these  are  closed  when  transparent  pictures  are  to  be  viewed,  and 
the  opaque  end  of  the  apparatus  is  let  down,  so  that  the  light 
passes  through  the  picture.  The  picture,  when  inserted,  is  caused 
to  be  slightly  concave  to  suit  the  form  of  the  lens.  During  the 
changing  of  the  pictures,  an  opaque  flap  prevents  the  sudden 
accession  of  light  from  bUnding  the  eyes. 

The  paper  photograph   that  are  to  present  day  and  night  and 
other  effects,  are  made  so  as  to  reflect  the  light  and  yet  to  be 

artially  transparent.    Tinted  transparent  surfaces  are  also  used  in 
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connection  with  the  photograph,  when  it  is  viewed  hy  transmitted 
light. 

[Printed,  4d.   NoDrairiogB.] 

A.D.  1862,  September.  S—N*  3459. 
JOHNSON,  John  Robert,  and  HARRISON,  John  Ash- 
worth. — "  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  taking  photographic 
"  panoramic  pictures." 

In  the  curved-plate  camera,  the  sensitive  8urfiu%  forms  a  part  of 
a  cylinder,  and  the  panoramic  picture  is  produced  hj  rotating  the 
instrument  upon  a  vertical  axis  that  passes  through  the  oentee  of 
the  lens,  the  sensitive  surface  being  stationary.  If  the  senntive 
surface  be  flat,  the  panoramic  picture  is  produced  by  making  the 
plate  or  surface  traverse  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  direction 
of  rotation  of  the  lens. 

1st.  The  lens  is  in  the  centre  of  the  camera  when  a  flat  plate  is 
used,  and  rollers  that  support  it  are  equally  disposed  round  its 
centre  of  motion.  The  plate  holder  slides  within  the  camera.  It 
is  preferred  to  mount  a  narrow  box  at  the  back  of  the  lens  bolder 
to  contain  the  plate  holder  and  to  allow  of  its  motion. 

2Dd.  The  movement  of  the  plate  from  the  vertical  axis  is  accom- 
plished either  by  a  toothed  wheel  and  rack,  or  by  means  of  cords 
and  pulleys. 

drd.  Adding  a  fly  wheel  to  the  gearing  for  working  aU  forms  of 
panoramic  cameras. 

4th.  The  adaptation  of  a  spring  or  falling  weight  to  give  motion 
to  such  cameras. — A  fly  vane,  the  arms  of  which  may  be  set  at  a 
varying  angle,  or  a  pendulum,  may  control  the  rate  of  motion  ;  a 
piston  working  in  a  tube  of  water  is  also  used. 

5th.  The  exposure,  in  cameras  moving  at  an  invariable  rate,  ia 
regulated  by  an  expanding  diaphragm  which  is  placed  near  the 
lens. 

6th.  To  regulate  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  aperture  that 
admits  light  to  the  plate,  two  slips  of  sheet  zinc,  curved  to  aa  to 
admit  of  a  suitable  relative  proportion  of  light  to  the  sky  and  to 
the  foreground  respectively,  are  employed. 

[Printed,  2#.    Drswiiigi.] 

A.D.  1862,  September  20.-.N*  2579. 
FORESTIER,  Pikrrb  Louis.—**  Improvements  in  photographic 
"  albums." 
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''  Cartes  or  portraits  are  surrounded  by  a  bevil  edged  border 
"  having  the  appearance  of  a  frame,  and  ornamented  in  any  suit- 
"  able  manner." 

*'  To  this  end,  I  commence  by  cutting  in  thin  cardboard  or 
*'  strong  paper  of  the  required  dimensions  an  opening,  correspond- 
"  ing  with  the  outline  of  the  proof  to  be  framed,  and  ornamented 
"  or  left  plain  at  will.  Over  this  first  sheet  I  paste  a  second 
"  formed  of  cardboard,  corresponding  in  thickness  with  the  depth 
"  of  bevil  required,  and  having  a  centre  opening  somewhat  larger 
"  than  the  first.  Over  this  I  apply  a  third  sheet  of  thin  card, 
''  with  a  smaller  opening  than  the  preceding  provided  with  an 
"  ornamental  border,  from  which  the  bevil  is  formed  by  pressure 
*'  as  in  ordinary  passe-partouts.  Finally,  I  apply,  when  necessary, 
"  a  fourth  sheet  formed  of  Bristol  board  or  other  paper,  the  open- 
*'  ing  of  which  precisely  corresponds  with  the  outline  of  the  bevil 
"  edge,  and  which  may  be  gaufered  or  otherwise  ornamented  at 
"  will.  To  form  a  double  faced  leaf,  from  each  pair  of  single 
"  frames  completed  as  above,  I  glue  them  back  to  back,  after 
"  interposing  at  the  centre  two  thicknesses  of  cardboard,  which 
"  represent  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  photographic  proofs. 
"  The  slideway  for  the  introduction  of  the  proofs  may  be  reserved 
"  at  any  suitable  point,  top,  bottom,  or  side.  The  leaves,  pre- 
"  pared  as  above,  are  bound  into  albums  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
"  form,  dimensions,  and  decorative  details  being  varied  according 
"  to  circumstances." 

[Printed,  4(1.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1862,  September  20.— N»  2582. 
DIXEY,  Lewis,  and  SMITH,  George.— "A  new  or  improved 
"  method  of  tinting,  by  lithographic  printing,  photographic  por- 
"  traits  and  backgrounds,  and  embossing  the  same." 

A  photographic  print  is  obtained  from  a  negative  in  which  the 
background  is  blocked  out  with  opaque  paper,  thus  producing  a 
white  background  in  the  print.  Wherever  it  is  desired  to  pre- 
serve the  photograph  from  the  tint  about  to  be  applied,  in  the 
usual  manner  from  a  lithographic  stone,  a  piece  of  tracing  paper 
is  gummed  upon  the  photograph  with  its  outline  suitably  placed. 
When  the  tint  has  been  printed  on  to  the  photograph  and  tracing 
paper,  the  tracing  paper  is  removed  with  a  damp  sponge,  leaving 
a  photograph  with  an  evenly  tinted  background.  The  tone  of 
the  photograph  may,  in  some  instances,  be  improved  by  pTm^XIl^ 
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*'  again  with  the  lithographic  press  all  over  the  pioture  unprotected 
"  hj  the  tracing  paper." 

Embossing  the  photograph  gives  it  'Hhe  appearance  and  ad- 
"  vantages  of  drawing  paper."  The  damped  photograph  is  laid 
upon  a  silk  "  or  other  fabric  that  has  the  resemblance  of  wire 
*<  mark,  such  as  the  drawing  papers  usually  show  impresuons  of," 
the  whole  is  then  placed  under  a  press  "  with  several  thickness  of 
*'  blotting  paper  next  the  photograph  between  it  and  the  presa," 
and  submitted  to  severe  pressure.  ''The  photogpr^>h  will  have 
"  the  impression  of  the  fabric  or  block  used,  and  should  then 
"  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  photograph  taken  upon 
"  drawing  paper  with  a  fine  even  background  tinted,"  and  may 
be  mounted  on  cardboard. 
[Printed,  4c/.    No  Drawings.] 


A.D.  1862,  September  23.— N»  2598. 

BROOMAX,  Richard  Archibald. — (A  communication  from 
Jean  Jacques  Leopold  Rousseau  de  Lafarge.) — {Providonal  protec- 
tion only,) — *'  Improvements  in  photographic  apparatus." 

"  This  apparatus  enables  the  manipulator  to  operate  in  full 
"  light  upon  damp  collodion,  to  sensitize  the  glass,  and  to  finish 
"  the  proof  in  the  light.  The  apparatus  does  not  alter  the  ne- 
"  gative  now  used,  but  it  serves  as  an  auxiliary  to  it.  In  the 
"  apparatus  the  following  characteristic  elements  are  combined : — 
"  The  employment  of  two  vertical  and  independent  bath  vessels 
"  arranged  to  aUow  of  the  glasses  being  easily  plunged  therein ; 
"  one  vessel,  containing  the  bath  of  silver  for  sensitiiing  the 
"  damp  collodion,  may  be  of  gutta  percha,  hardened  rubber,  or 
"  other  material  having  no  action  on  the  bath ;  the  other,  con- 
"  taining  the  iron  bath  for  developing  the  picture,  should  be  of 
"  yellow  or  orange  colored  glass,  if  made  of  any  other  matenal  it 
*'  should  be  lined  with  yellow  colored  glass.  There  is  a  frame 
"  for  holding  the  glasses  to  be  exposed,  capable  of  being  opened 
"  and  closed  at  bottom  by  withdrawing  or  inserting  a  sliding  bar. 
"  There  is  a  second  frame  for  holding  the  collodionised  glass  in 
"  the  former  frame,  which  second  frame  is  styled  the  plunging 
"  frame  because  it  is  used  for  introducing  the  glass  into  the  bath 
"  vessels  entering  also  witn  it;  it  is  insulated  from  the  first 
*'  frame   and  may  oe  passed  through  it ;  a  piece  of  cat-gat  ia 
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*'  attached  to  the  plunging  frame  to  raise  and  lower  it  into  and 
«  out  of  the  baths." 

[Printed,  4(1.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1862,  October  4.— N*  2682. 
AMPHLET,  Samuel. — (Provisional  protection  only,) — ^"  An  im- 
**  provemcnt  or  improvements  in  ornamenting  surfaces  of  wood." 
**  My  invention  consists  in  ornamenting  surfaces  of  wood  by 
**  mounting  directly  thereon  photographs  of  objects  from  which 
"  the  background  has  been  cut  away,  the  surface  of  the  wood  on 
^  which  the  said  photographs  are  mounted  constituting  the  back- 
*^  ground  to  the  said  photographs.  Or  the  said  photographs 
"  may  be  mounted  upon  plain,  colored,  or  ornamented  paper  or 
^*  fabric  secured  to  the  middle  or  other  part  of  the  surfeuse  of 
'*  wood  to  be  ornamented,  the  size  of  the  said  paper  or  fabric 
"  being  larger  than  that  of  the  photograph  to  be  mounted  thereon^ 
"  and  having  any  desired  figure,  but  leaving  part  of  the  surface  of 
"  the  wood  exposed.  The  photographs  I  prefer  to  use  are  photo- 
**  graphic  portraits,  or  groups,  or  photographs  of  sculpture  or 
"  statuary,  or  other  detached  object  or  objects,  the  background 
**  of  which  has  been  cut  away.  I  use  positive  photographs  taken 
**  on  paper  or  other  flexible  material,  and  I  attach  the  photo- 
*'  graphs  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  or  the  background  on  the 
**  surface  of  the  wood  by  paste  or  size,  or  other  adhesive  material. 
"  The  photographs  are  then  sized  and  varnished,  and  may  after- 
**  wards  be  polished  in  the  manner  commonly  employed  in  finish- 
^  ing  surfaces  ornamented  with  tartan  or  Scotch  plaid  patterns. 
**  The  surfaces  of  wood  which,  among  others,  I  ornament  accord- 
*^  ing  to  my  invention  are  surfaces  of  plane  tree  or  sycamore, 
**  satin  wood,  maple,  walnut,  and  mahogany." 
[Printed,  4<i.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1862,  October  20.— N**  2820. 
BROOMAN,  Richard  Archibald.— (-4  communication  from 
Francois  Louis  Marquier,) — {Provisional  protection  only,) — "  Im- 
"  provements  in  transferring  designs  and  prints  produced  by  pho- 
*'  tography  to  stone  or  zinc." 

A  gndned  lithographic  stone  is  treated  with  a  composition  con- 
taining ''  water  bi-diromatized  to  saturation  "  and  a  '*  thick 
**  solution  of  gum  arabic."    The  face  of  a  glass  positive  is  then 
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applied,  in  contact  with  the  ttone,  and  the  anangement  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  light.  The  inventor  then  laiaes  the  poaitire,  and 
throws  "  on  the  stone  a  solution  of  potass,  for  the  purpose  of 
*'  destroying  the  coat  of  hi-chromatized  gum  in  those  parts  pro- 
"  tected  from  the  action  of  light,  and  to  form  a  slight  engraving ; 
''  in  about  a  minute  or  more  I  incline  the  stone  and  allow  it  to 
"  drain,  then  place  it  flat,  and  pass  over  it  a  sponge  containing 
*'  some  such  fatty  matter  as  soapsuds,  wluch  I  cause  to  enter  into 
"  the  engraving  produced  by  the  solution  of  potass,  I  next  wipe 
"  the  surface  with  a  soft  linen  or  other  rag,  and  when  dry  I  gum 
"  the  stone,  as  in  the  ordinary  lithographic  process,  after  it  haa 
"  been  acidulated,  I  leave  the  stone  to  rest  for  about  a  quarter  of 
"  an  hour,  and  then,  inclining  it,  wash  it  with  plenty  of  clear 
''  water  and  allow  it  to  drain,  I  again  gum  it  and  place  it  on  a 
"  lithographic  press,  allow  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  to 
"  elapse,  and  then  ink  the  stone  and  proceed  to  print  as  in  the 
**  ordinary  process." 

[Printed,  4(1.   No  Drawings.] 


A.D.  1862,  October  25.— N»  2882. 

BOURQUIN,  John  Fetkr.  ^{ProvUUmal  proteetum  (mfy.)— 
'*  An  improved  manufacture  of  mount  for  photographic  and  other 
"  albums,  miniatures,  and  other  pictures." 

*'  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  manufeujture  mounts  that 
''  will  not  soil  with  the  touch ,  and  which  when  dirty  may  be 
''  readily  cleaned  without  injury  thereto ;  this  I  propose  to  eflisct  by 
"  substituting  veneers  of  choice  woods  for  the  cardboard  fiunngs 
"  of  mounts,  which  veneer  facings  will  admit  of  being  F^«nch 
**  polished,  and  of  recaving  various  kinds  of  ornamentation.  In 
"  making  album  mounts  I  first  back  leaves  of  veneer  with  paper 
"  or  cloth,  and  then  cut  out  the  openings  for  the  pictures;  I  next 
"  place  two  leaves  back  to  back,  so  that  the  openings  in  each  shall 
"  correspond,  and  apply  cardboard  filling  at  certain  parts  so  as  to 
'*  leave  space  between  the  leaves  of  veneer  for  the  insortifln  of  the 
"  photographic  or  other  pictures,  as  is  well  understood ;  then  by 
"  glue  or  other  cement  applied  to  the  filling  pieces  and  leaves 
"  where  in  contsct  therewith  I  connect  the  leaves  ci  Teneer  to- 
*'  gether.  When  preparing  mounts  for  passe-partonti  and  minia- 
"  tures  as  well  as  albums  mounts,  I  propose  to  ornament  the 
**  mounts  either  by  guilding,  painting,  or  printings  pfefemng  to 
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**  apply  mosaic  printing  which  I  have  already  adi^ted  to  the  or- 
"  namentation  of  book  and  album  covers." 
[Printed,  4(i.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1862,  October  28.— N<»  2906. 
SUTTON,  Thomas. — "  Improvements  in  preparing  albumenized 
"  paper  for  photographic  purposes." 

'*  In  the  ordinary  method  of  preparing  albumenized  paper  for 
*'  photographic  printing  purposes,  the  sheet  of  paper  is  floated 
**  upon  the  surface  of  liquid  albumen,  but  without  having  under- 
"  gone  any  previous  preparation,  in  order  to  render  it  impervious 
"  to  liquids ;  the  albumen  therefore  soaks  into  it  more  or  less  ao- 
"  cording  to  the  nature  of  the  common  sizing  which  it  contains. 
"  Moreover,  in  the  subsequent  operations  of  printing,  the  various 
'*  solutions  employed  penetrate  the  paper  in  the  same  way.  The 
"  prints  are  therefore  less  vigorous  and  brilliant,  and  also  less 
"  permanent,  than  if  the  albumen  had  been  applied  to  the  siir- 
"  face  only  or  to  a  sheet  of  paper  which  had  been  previously 
"  rendered  impervious  to  liquids  by  the  application  of  some  water- 
"  proof  sizing.  In  order  to  remedy  this  defect  it  is  proposed, 
"  according  to  this  invention,  to  prepare  the  paper  before  albu- 
**  menizing  it,  by  soaking  it  in  a  solution  of  india-rubber  or  gutta- 
"  percha,  in  benzole,  or  any  of  the  other  suitable  solvents  of  these 
"  substances,  for  example,  chloroform,  kerosolene,  or  bisulphide 
"  of  carbon.  A  very  good  solution  for  the  purpose  consists  of 
'*  five  grains  of  india-rubber  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  benzole. 
"  After  the  paper  has  been  immersed  in  this  solution  and  dried, 
**  it  is  to  be  albumenized  in  the  usual  manner." 
[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawing*.] 

A.D.  1862,  November  5.— N«  2997. 
NEWTON,  Alfred  Vincent. — (A  communicatum  from  Paul 
Schulze  and  Frederick  WiUiam  BilUng,)—"  A    new   process    of 
"  obtaining  printing  surfaces,  dies,  and   substitutes  for  photo- 
"  graphic  negatives." 

The  objects  of  this  invention  are  :— 

1st.  "To  procure  a  cheap  substitute  for  wood  engraying/' from 
which  to  obtain  electrotype  printing  surfaces. 

2nd.  To  make  easy  the  process  of  etching  metal  surfaces. 

drd.  To  obtain  an  easy  mode  of  making  dies  for  seals. 
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4th.  To  obtain  by  drawinjf,  **  substitutes  for  photographic  ne^- 
"  gatives,  which  may  be  printed  from  in  the  same  manner  is 
**  those  negatives  by  the  action  of  light  acting  through  them  upon 
"  sensitive  paper.*' 

The  principal  feature  of  the  invention  consiats  in,  first,  making 
a  dra^^ing  in  ink,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  upon  a  hard  8ur£ice 
which  has  been  previously  coated  with  an  alcoholic  solation  of 
shellac,  then  covering  the  whole  surface  with  thin  varnish ;  the 
plate  is  then  acted  upon  by  water,  so  as  to  wash  off  the  latter 
coating  only  from  the  lines  of  the  drawing,  the  ink  of  the  drawing 
being  itself  washed  away.  The  plate,  in  this  condition,  on  be 
used  for  the  above  purposes. 

To  carry  out  the  4th  part  of  the  invention,  a  surface  of  finely- 
ground  glass  is  used,  the  thin  varnish  connsts  of  beeswax, 
asphalte,  rosin,  and  lampblack,  and  when  the  ink  is  removed,  the 
dry  surface  is  dusted  over  with  lampblack  and  yamished.  The 
plate  thus  prepared  '*  is  used  for  printing  upon  prepared  paper  in 
"  the  same  manner  as  a  ])hotographic  negative  obtained  by  the 
**  camera." 

[Printed. -k/.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  18G2,  November  7.— N*'  3009. 
MENNONS,  Marc  Antoine  Francois.  —  (A  eammmmeation 
from  Eugene  Marie  Mathieti  Phssy,) — [Provisional proteetum  omly,) 
— **  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  paper." 

1st.  *'  The  addition  to  paper  pulps  of  albumen,  gluten,  serum, 
*'  or  other  analogous  substances  coagulable  by  heat." 

2nd.  "  The  application  to  the  surface  of  the  manufiustored  paper 
"  of  one  of  these  substances,  either  alone  or  in  combifiation'with 
"  coloured  or  colourless  powders." 

**  Tlie  object  of  these  processes  is  to  produce  a  glaied  paper  or 
'*  cardboard  for  general  printing  and  photographic  purposes,  ap- 
"  plicable  in  certain  cases  as  paper  hangings,  which  being  thus 
"  coated  with  a  transparent  and  insoluble  matter,  maj  be  readily 
"  washed  or  otherwise  cleaned  at  will.  The  albuminous  matter 
'*  is  incorporated  with  the  pulp  by  any  convenient  means,  the 
"  remaining  processes  of  manufacture  being  carried  out  in  the 
"  usual  way.  The  coating  of  the  manufactured  paper  maj  be 
"  effected  either  by  immersion  in  a  bath  of  the  albuminous  matter, 
''  or  by  simple  brushing  of  the  latter  over  the  surfooe.  The  paper 
"  thus  treated  is  then  dried  and  glased  in  the  ordiimy  i 
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*'  returns  the  wheel  to  its  original  position  when  released.''  A 
pinion  engages  both  fourth  or  seconds  wheels,  its  pivot  "next 
'*  the  secondary  fourth  wheel  being  mounted  in  a  bar  moving  on 
'*  a  stud  to  and  from  the  said  secondary  fourth  wheel.  This  bar 
*'  is  acted  upon  by  a  spring  that  keeps  it  out,  thus  when  not  in 
*  *  action  the  spring  detaches  the  pinion  from  the  secondary  while 
*•  it  remains  in  gear  with  the  primary  seconds  wheel.  A  small 
*•  stud  is  passed  through  the  watch  case  and  when  pressed  upon 
"*  moves  the  bar  forward  and  makes  connection  with  the  second 
''  wheel,  which  then  starts  and  moves  forward  carrying  the 
*'  seconds  hand." 

This  improvement  is  called  the  2nd  improvement  in  the  Final 
Specification. 

[Printed,  lOd.    Drawing.] 


A.D.  1862,  December  3.—N°  3247. 

EDEN,  Alfred  Frederick. — "  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
*'  taking  minute  photographic  pictures  and  magnified  pictures  of 
*'  microscopic  objects." 

1st.  "Adapting  to  the  object  end  of  the  camera  a  small  re- 
**  moveable  box  or  dark  chamber  in  which  is  placed  the  glass 
**  plate  with  the  sensitive  surface  when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a 
*'  minute  photographic  picture.  In  order  to  obtain  an  enlarged 
**  or  magnified  picture  of  a  microscopic  object  the  latter  is  placed 
*'  in  the  small  removeable  dark  chamber,  and  light  is  admitted 
**  through  a  proper  aperture  and  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
'*  object  and  also  through  an  arrangement  of  lenses,  which  will 
'*  throw  the  magnified  image  on  to  a  sensitive  surface  placed  at 
**  the  proper  focal  length  behind." 

2nd.  In  taking  micro-photographs,  a  stop  with  an  aperture  of 
less  than  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  is  placed  behind  the  lens  and  in 
front  of  the  negative. 

3rd.  ''Adapting  to  the  object  end  of  the  camera  a  focussing 
'  lens,  which  is  screwed  on  to  the  small  removeable  box  or  dark 
*'  chamber,  and  is  adjusted  by  means  of  a  sliding  tube.  This 
**  lens  is  only  used  for  focussing  when  it  is  desired  to  produce 
'*  micro-photographs>  but  it  will  also  serve  as  a  condensing 
"  lens  for  throwing  light  on  the  object  when  the  apparatus  is 
'*  employed  for  taking  photographic  pictures  of  microscopic 
"  objects." 

PH.  It 
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This  apparatus  will  also  serre  for  taking  foil-length  nnao- 
photographs  from  life  hj  removing  the  negative  from  the  laigeend 
of  the  camera  and  placing  the  sitter  opposite  to  the  said  end. 

[Printed,  8d.   Dnwing.] 

A.D.  1862,  December  4.— N«  3249. 
SWAN,  Henry. — "  Improvements  in  stereoscopic  appantos.'* 

Stereoscopic  pictures  are  combined  with  glass  prisma  in  such 
manner  that  the  pictures,  which  are  in  fisct  depicted  on  the 
exterior  of  the  glass,  shall  produce  an  image  apparentlj  aolid  and 
imbedded  in  the  glass.  Two  prisms  are  placed  ''with  a  side  or 
**  surface  of  the  one  in  contact  with  a  side  or  sur&oe  of  the  other. 
"  The  prisms  each  have  one  of  their  angles  a  right  angle,  or 
''  nearly  so,  and  they  are  so  placed  together  that  they  produce  a 
**  solid  having  parallel  sides.  The  stereoscopic  pictures  are  either 
"  produced  on,  applied  to,  or  placed  near  the  a^aoent  sides  of 
"  this  solid,  one  picture  on  one  prism,  and  the  other  on  the 
**  other.  On  looking  at  one  of  the  sides  of  the  aoUd  unoccupied 
"  hj  K  picture  the  image  is  seen,  the  light  from  one  picture 
''  coming  from  it  through  the  two  prisms  and  direct  to  one  of 
"  the  eyes  of  the  obser\'er,  whilst  the  light  from  the  other  picture 
"  is  reflected  at  the  surfaces  of  the  prisms  which  are  in  contact, 
"  and  is  thus  directed  to  the  other  eye  of  the  observer."  "  The 
*'  side  of  the  prism  through  which  the  pictures  are  viewed  is  oon- 
'*  venicntly  made  convex,  the  image  is  then  seen  magnified  more 
*'  or  less." 

The  drawings  show  various  methods  of  mounting  the  prisms. 

If  the  apparatus  is  of  large  size  ''prisms  of  water  contained  in 
*'  glass  vessels  "  may  be  employed.  Wlien  a  oertun  siie  is  ex- 
ceeded, the  illumination  of  the  pictures  is  regulated  "so  that  the 
"  light  coming  from  a  direction  directly  or  nearly  diiecflj  opposite 
**  to  each  picture  is  confined  to  such  a  space  aa  to  reach  that 
''  particular  eye  only  for  which  it  is  intended." 

[Printed,  6d.    Drawing.] 

A.D.  1862,  December  9.— N«  3298. 
CLARK,  William.  —  (A  ammunication  frtm  Jeam  BapUtte 
Sabatier  Blot.)^{Provwonal  protectum  onlff.) — ^''Improvements 
"  in  photographic  apparatus." 

"  This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  arrangement  of  dark 
**  chamber  for  photographic  purposes,  having  a  laboiitoiy  com- 
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**  bined  therewith,  whicl^  permits  of  its  beiDg  used  in  the  open 
*'  air.  This  laboratory,  which  is  completelj  closed,  is  placed 
**  under  the  chamber,  and  is  formed  of  several  compartments  con- 
**  tainin^  the  different  baths,  in  which  the  plates  descend  succes- 
*'  sively  bj  varying  the  position  of  said  compartments  or  baths." 
A  "  lower  rectangular  box  "  is  placed  under  the  dark  chamber 
of  the  camera,  and  has  a  smaller  one  "  in  its  interior,  open  at  top, 
''  and  containing  a  series  of  vertical  divisions  "  "  ranged  parallel 
''  to  each  other,  their  number  being  varied  according  to  the  number 
*'  of  operations  to  which  the  plates  are  to  be  subjected."  The 
smaller  box  is  moved  into  a  position  suitable  for  the  manipulation 
to  be  performed,  by  means  of  a  rod  which  passes  through  the  end 
of  the  rectangular  box,  the  plate  holder  is  then  made  to  descend 
infco  the  requisite  bath  by  means  of  a  button  at  the  back  of  the 
dark  chamber.  A  spring  catch  holds  the  plate  holder  at  its 
highest  elevation.  The  groove  which  the  above-mentioned 
button  moves  in,  is  closed  by  a  strip  of  india-rubber,  so  that  no 
light  is  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  apparatus.  A  space  in 
the  rectangular  box  is  set  apart  "  for  depositing  the  plates,  bottles, 
*'  and  other  requisites." 
[Printed,  8J.   Drawing.] 

A.D.  1862,  December  20.— N°  3410. 
PERKINS,  William.  —  (Provisional  protection  only.)  —  "Im- 
'*  provements  in  the  manufacture  of  a  substitute  for  turpentine, 
**  which  is  also  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  varnishes  and  to 
*'  purposes  to  which  turpentine  is  now  ordinarily  applied." 

"  I  propose  to  effect  the  purification  of  amyle  or  fusel  oil,  or 
**  of  the  oxides  of  amyle  by  means  of  hypo-chloride  of  calcium, 
*'  chromic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  or  any  mixture  of  them,  in  about 
''  equal  proportions,  and  afterwards  to  effect  the  rectification  or 
*'  distillation  of  the  same  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  270 
*'  degrees  Fahrenheit  upon  such  bodies."  An  admixture  of  the 
said  amyles,  with  their  equivalent  proportions  of  liquid  hydro- 
carbons, constitutes  the  said  substitute  for  turpentine.  The 
amyle,  treated  as  described  above,  is  united  "  with  liquid  hydro- 
"  carbon  in  such  proportions  as  to  make  it  analogous  to  the 
*'  ultimate  analysis  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  say  one  part  amyle  to 
*'  ten  parts  of  liquid  hydrocarbon.  In  some  cases  I  propose  to 
''  use  other  deoxidizing  agents  for  reducing  the  amyle  as  above, 
**  such  as  potassium  or  sodium.    This  sabstitute  for  turpentine 
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"  will  dissolve  gum  copal,  damar,  mastic,  lac,  or  other  gums,  and 
"  will  form  an  improved  varnish,  the  natural  texture  of  the  gums 
"  not  being  destroyed  by  fusion,  which  is  not  necessary.  The 
"  varnishes  will  be  elastic  and  capable  of  receiving  any  amount  of 
"  polish,  they  will  also  be  especiidly  applicable  to  photographs." 
[Printed.  4d.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  18G2,  December  23.— N«  3429. 
RUSSELL,  Samuel. — "Improvements  in  stereoscopes." 

The  instrument  is  in  the  form  of  a  box,  and,  when  out  of  use, 
contains  the  stereoscopic  pictures.  A  cover  or  covers  closes  or 
close  the  apparatus,  and  against  one  side  mirrors  are  fixed.  "The 
"  stereoscopic  pictures  or  slides  are,  when  about  to  be  observed, 
"  placed  in  suitable  grooves  or  holders  opposite  the  mirrors,  and 
"  on  the  side  where  the  lenses  or  eye-pieces  are  applied  they  aie 
"  held  in  a  position  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  lenses  and  also 
"  to  the  plane  of  the  mirrors ;"  the  light  thus  falls  directly  upon 
the  pictures.  In  some  cases  the  box  is  made  "in  two  similar 
"  parts,  and  each  part,  when  separated  from  the  other,  becomes 
"  a  stereoscope."  Sometimes  a  stereoscope,  fitted  as  described 
above,  is  arranged  with  both  top  and  bottom  open,  and  a  handle 
with  spring  arms  is  added,  so  that  the  instrument  "  can  be  turned 
"  as  on  an  axis  between  the  ends  of  the  two  arms,"  concave  cups 
being  applied  "  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  arms  and  convex  projec- 
"  tions  to  the  ends  of  the  instrument." 

To  determine  the  respective  angles  of  the  prisms,  the  picture, 
and  the  reflectors : — ^I'he  distance  of  the  image  which  is  to  be 
produced  is  marked  opposite  and  parallel  to  the  eye  piece.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  picture  is  then  placed  immediately  over  the 
prism,  this  point  and  the  bottom  of  the  image  already  drawn  is 
joined  by  a  line,  and  a  perpendicular  is  raised  to  the  said  line,  at 
its  bisection.  The  reflector  is  placed  in  the  perpendicular,  and 
"  the  line  of  the  image  "  being  produced  upwards  so  as  to  cut 
the  perpendicular,  will  give  a  point  which,  if  joined  by  a  straight 
line  to  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  determines  the  position  of  the 
picture. 

Modifications  of  the  above  are  set  forth. 
[Printed.  8d.    Drawing.] 
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1863. 

A.D.  1863,  January  21.— N°  185. 
CLARK,  William. — {A  commtmicationfrom  Adolphe  Teissonnihe,) 
— "  Improvements  in  preparing  and  obtaining  photogenic  pictures 
*'  OP  representations." 

A  positive  image  is  obtained  "  direct  from  a  positive  by  the  use 
"  of  ammoniacal  salts  combined  with  the  organic  matter,"  and  by 
throwing  down  black  precipitates  from  certain  metallic  solutions. 
When  tannate  of  iron  is  precipitated  from  a'  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  by  means  of  tannic  acid,  a  positive  impression  is  obtained 
in  common  black  ink. 

*'  A  sheet  of  paper,  albumenized  with  chloride  of  sodium  or 
"  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,"  is  sensitized  by  means  of  '*bichro- 
"  mate  of  potash  (or  other  ammoniacal  salt),"  exposed  to  the  action 
of  light,  immersed  in  water,  and  its  whole  surface  treated  with 
the  precipitant.  The  excess  of  the  precipitant  is  then  removed  by 
means  of  water,  and  the  "  proof "  is  plunged  into  a  bath  of  the 
metallic  solution.  When  the  image  has  acquired  a  certain  dis- 
tinctness, the  "  proof  "  is  washed,  dried,  and  coated  "  with  white 
"  varnish  dissolved  in  alcohol." 

The  principle  upon  which  the  process  is  based  is  as  follows  :— 
The  **  bichromate  of  potash  or  bichromate  of  ammonia,"  when 
combined  with  organic  matter,  becomes  insoluble  under  actinic 
influence,  the  parts  of  the  paper  which  are  unafiPected  by  actinic 
force  remaining  soluble.  The  soluble  parts,  on  being  washed, 
**  give  up  the  substance  and  leave  the  paper  exposed  in  its  pri^ 
"  mitive  condition."  When  the  precipitant  is  applied,  the  "  chlo- 
"  ride  of  sodium  or  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  "  acts  *'  as  a  mor- 
"  dant  in  the  formation  of  peroxide  of  iron,"  and  only  those  parts 
which  have  been  unafiEected  by  actinism  absorb  the  precipitant, 
and  become  black  by  immersion  in  the  metalUc  solution. 

The  sensitizing  solution  is  applied,  by  means  of  a  sponge,  on  to 
the  sheet  of  albumenized  paper. 
[Printed,  4d.   No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1863,  January  28.— N^*  266, 
CLARK,  William. — {A  communication  from  Francois  WUlhne,) 
— "  Improvements  in  the  means  and  apparatus  for  copying  and 
"  reproducing  sculpture  and  other  objects  of  art." 
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This  invention  relates  to  "  photo-sculpture,"  in  which  photo- 
graphy is  employed  in  connection  with  the  photograph.  This 
process  enables  sculpture  to  be  produced  of  any  size,  from  either 
a  living  or  inert  subject. 

The  model  is  pbiced  **  on  the  centre  of  a  ring  fnmuhed  with 
"  object  glasses"  or  photographic  cameras,  ''placed  at  equal 
"  distances  apart,  at  the  same  height."  Of  the  series  of  photo- 
graphs thus  obtained,  two  are  taken  that  represent  viewa  of  the 
model  at  right  angles  one  to  the  other,  and  on  these  yiewn  two 
pantographs  are  employed  to  act  upon  the  material  to  be  tciilp- 
tured,  one  pantograph  acting  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  in  which  the  other  pantograph  delineates.  When  the  said 
two  photographs  have  yielded  their  coniour  to  the  solid  fignxe,  by 
means  of  the  pantographs,  the  two  next  photographs,  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  in  the  series  are  taken,  and  so  on,  until  the 
whole  of  the  photographs  have  been  similarly  employed.  The 
figure  is  revolved,  in  the  requisite  degree,  by  means  of  a  suitably 
divided  platform,  between  each  application  of  the  pantogi^ih. 

To  obtain  bas-reliefis  the  cameras  form  a  semicircle. 

The  photographs  are  contracted  or  extended,  by  means  of  india* 
rubber,  in  order  to  produce  sculpture  in  caricature. 

The  photographs  may  be  enlarged  by  means  of  a  solar  micro- 
scope. 

Thin  strips  of  wood,  &c.,  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
plastic  material,  to  give  the  requisite  sections  of  ilie  model  and 
thus  to  produce  mechanical  sculpture. 

When  one  pantograph  only  is  used,  the  platlbim  has  m  back- 
ward and  forward  as  well  as  a  rotating  motion. 
[Printed,  1«.  2(i.   Drawings.] 

A.D.  1863,  January  29.— N«  267. 
POUNCY,  John. — "  Improvements  in  obtaining,  tnaafcmn^, 
"  and  printing  from  photographic  pictures  or  imagM^  also  in 
"  preparing  materials  for  the  same.'' 

This  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  aeuaitive  ink, 
which  may  be  transferred  or  printed  from.  The  suHImms  need  for 
the  reception  of  the  pictures  "  may  be  paper,  silk,  linen,  ootton^ 
''  or  mixed  fabrics,  leather,  wood,  ivory,  glass,  porcelain,  or  atone, 
''  or  snrfoces  of  metal  or  metallic  alloys,"  or  any  other  suitable 
aurfiioe.  The  ink  or  composition  employed  to  coat  the  auiftoe 
BtlecM  coDsiata  of  colouring  matter,  **  fs^  tulkm,  ok  QiL»  Inflluo- 
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"  mate  of  potash,  or  bitumen  of  Judaea,  or  both  of  such  last- 
**  mentioned  substances,  and  benzole,  turpentine,  or  other  hydro- 
'*  carbon  or  analogous  solvent;"  these  ingredients  are  used  in 
suitable  proportions. 

When  the  photograph  is  to  be  transferred  on  to  a  printing  sur- 
fiace,  a  larger  quantity  of  fatty  matter  is  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  ink  than  when  the  picture  is  not  to  be  transferred  from  the 
surface  on  which  it  is  taken. 

To  produce  a  positive  photograph  by  means  of  a  negative  pic- 
ture, the  negative  is  placed  on  the  uncoated  surface  of  a  tran- 
sparent material  prepared  as  described  above ;  the  parts  not  acted 
on  by  light,  remaining  soluble,  are  dissolved  off  with  benzole  or 
other  solvent.    The  picture  is  left  in  printing  ink. 

The  pictures  obtained  as  described  may  be  transferred  to  a 
porcelain  surface  and  "  burnt  in." 

When  a  lithographic  stone  is  the  surface  operated  upon,  it  must 
be  *'  grained  "  before  the  application  of  the  ink,  "  and  the  surface 
*'  of  the  coating  should  be  also  '  grained '  after  it  has  been  laid 
"  on  the  surface  of  the  stone." 
[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawings.] 


A.D.  1863,  January  31.— N°  286. 
BENNETT,  Thomas. — "  Improved  arrangements  for  obtaining 
*'  pictorial    backgrounds,  foregrounds,    and   perspectives  when 
''  taking  photographic  portraits  or  smi  pictures." 

*'  In  taking  photographic  portraits  or  pictures  in  which  it  is 
**  desired  to  adopt  suitable  backgrounds,  foregrounds,  or  perspec- 
"  tives,  it  has  been  hitherto  the  practice  to  use  a  painted  canvas 
*'  descending  to,  and  terminating  at  the  floor  or  st|uiding  place 
*'  of  the  apartment  or  place.  Now,  according  to  my  inventioDy 
**  I  use  a  canvas  (or  equivalent  substance) "  suspended  upon  a 
roller,  **  with  pulleys  and  cords,"  by  which  the  canvas  can  be 
raised  or  lowered,  the  said  canvas  "being  always  of  sufficient 
"  length  to  allow  it  to  be  brought  down  to  the  floor,  then  stretched 
''  along  the  same,  and  kept  in  position  (if  desired)  by  catches  or 
"  grippers,  so  that  the  person  or  persons,  or  principal  object  or 
"  objects  to  be  pourtrayed  may  stand  upon  a  part  of  the  canvas." 
The  background,  ''which  is  to  remain  perpendicular,"  is  to  be 
"  painted  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  that  part  of  the  canvas 
"  which  is  to  lay  upon  the  ^qot  is  to  be  painted  so  as  to  liK^^  >^^ 
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'^  same  concuirent  effect  as  the  upright  part,  and  ao  as  imper- 
*'  ceptiblj  to  'run  into'  the  same,  for  which  purpose  I  have 
"  hitherto  adopted  the  plan  of  first  painting  the  upright  part, 
"  and  fitting  the  same  to  a  corresponding  position  to  that  in 
*'  which  the  same  is  intended  to  be  used,  and  then  stretching  the 
''  horizontal  part  upon  the  floor,  drawing  lines  or  objects  by  the 
"  aid  of  camera.*' 

The  arrangements  have  to  be  varied  for  landscapes,  in  this  case 
the  perpendicular  part  being  "continmed  in  the  horizontal  part 
"  with  a  curve/'  and  not  with  an  angle  as  is  the  case  with 
*'  interiors." 

[Printed,  8<2.    Drawing.] 

A.D.  1863,  February  11.— N»  3/6. 

BROOM  AN,  Richard  Archibald.  —  {A  communication  from 
Jean  Jacques  Leopold  Rousseau  de  Lefarge,) — "  Improvements  in 
"  photo<jraphic  apparatus." 

"  Tliis  apparatus  enables  the  manipulator  to  operate  in  full 
''  light  upon  damp  collodion  to  sensitize  the  glass,  and  to  finish 
''  the  proof  in  the  light.  The  apparatus  does  not  alter  the 
"  ne<}rative  now  used,  but  it  serves  as  an  auxiliaiy  to  it.  In  the 
''  apparatus  the  following  characteristic  elements  are  combined : — 
"  The  emi)loyment  of  two  vertical  and  independent  bath  vessels 
"  arranged  to  allow  of  the  glasses  being  easily  plunged  therein ; 
"  one  vessel,  containing  the  bath  of  silver  for  sensitizing  the 
"  damp  collodion,  may  be  of  gutta  percha,  hardened  rubber, 
"  or  other  material  having  no  action  on  the  bath;  the  other 
"  containing  the  iron  bath  for  developing  the  picturOj  should 
"  be  of  yellow  or  orange  colored  glass ;  if  made  of  any  other 
"  material  it  should  be  lined  with  yellow  colored  glass.  There 
"  is  a  frame  for  holding  the  glasses  to  be  exposed  capable  of 
"  being  opened  and  closed  at  bottom  by  withdrawing  or  in- 
'*  serting  a  sliding  bar.  There  is  a  second  frame  for  holding  the 
"  collodionized  glass  in  the  former  frame,  which  second  firame  is 
"  styled  the  plunging  frame,  because  it  is  used  for  introducing 
"  the  glass  into  the  bath  vessels  entering  also  with  it,  it  b  insu- 
"  lated  from  the  first  frame,  and  may  be  passed  through  H.  A 
"  piece  of  catgut  is  attached  to  the  plunging  frame  to  raiae  and 
"  lower  it  into  and  out  of  the  baths." 

CPrtated.8d.    Dmwlng.] 
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A.D.  1863,  February  21.— N°  478. 
CEILEUR,  Albert. — {Provisional  protection  only.) — "  Improve- 
*'  ments  in  apparatus  for  taking    photographic  impressions  or 
"  likenesses  by  means  of  the  camera." 

These  improvements  ''  consist  of  an  arrangement  of  parts  for 
**  holding  the  negative  plate  in  camera  obscuras  while  taking  the 
"  impression  therein  by  means  of  the  lens  in  such  manner  that 
"  the  plate  can  be  moved  laterally  and  also  vertically  for  the  pur- 
"  pose  of  changing  its  position  and  presenting  a  new  surface  to 
"  receive  an  impression." 

For  the  above-mentioned  purpose,  a  plate  holder  is  arranged 
"  with  a  series  of  divisions  having  suitable  holes  to  form  catches 
**  at  regular  intervals  according  to  the  size  of  the  impression  to  be 
'^  taken."  Slides  and  stops  are  employed  to  traverse  and  fix  the 
slide  holder  in  a  horizontal  or  a  vertical  direction,  so  as  to  suitably 
adjust  the  position  of  the  impression. 

"  The  opening  of  the  plate  carrier  to  the  dark  chamber  is  ar- 
"  ranged  according  to  the  size  of  the  impressions  to  be  produced, 
'*  while  the  movements  of  the  plate  holder  must  be  regidated  to 
''  shift  accordingly.  The  plate  holder  is  made  of  a  size  and 
"  arranged  for  a  number  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the 
"  impressions  to  be  taken  and  convenience  of  operation,  as  for 
"  instance,  for  small  impressions  the  plate  holder  may  be  arranged 
*'  for  a  hundred  or  more  impressions  on  the  same  plate  without 
"  removing  it  from  the  plate  holder,  while  for  large  impressions 
'*  two  dozen  may  be  a  convenient  limit. 

**  Instead  of  or  in  addition  to  the  plate  holder  sliding  up  and 
"  down,"  the  lens  or  lenses  may  be  mounted  on  a  vertical  slide, 
and  the  camera  may  contain  two  or  more  dark  chambers,  "  so 
*'  that  the  lenses  may  be  moved  to  a  position  opposite  a  part  of 
**  the  negative  plate  and  unoccupied  by  impressions  previously 
*'  taken,  and  the  plate  holder  then  traversed  in-  its  transverse 
**  slide  so  as  to  produce  another  horizontal  row  of  impressions  on 
"  the  plate." 

[Printed.  4d.    No  Drawing!.] 

A.D.  1863,  March  2.— N«  686. 
CLARK,  William.  —  {A  communication  from  Alphonse  Louis 
Poitevin.)  —  {Provisional  protection  only,)--**  Improvements  in    X 
*'  preparing  and  obtaining  photographic  impressions  and  in  the 
"  application  of  such  impressions." 
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In  this  invention  a  potitiTa  imAge  maybe  piodnoed  from  a 
positive. 

Ist.  Obtaining  permanent  images  on  paper. — ^The  aurlace  ii 
sensitized  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  perchloride  of  iron  and  tir- 
taric  acid,  the  impression  is  produced  through  a  poative,  and 
a  developing  bath  of  caseine  or  albumen  is  used ;  when  the  jAuh 
tograph  is  plunged  into  the  coagulating  mixture  of  carbon  or 
other  inert  colour,  the  image  appears;  the  sheet  is  tiien  washed* 
dried,  treated  with  weak  hydrochlorio  aoid,  again  washed,  and, 
finally,  dried.  If  a  negative  be  used  to  produce  the  impmsion, 
a  developing  bath  of  gelatine  is  employed.  Thus  plates  either 
for  relief  or  for  copper-plate  printing  may  be  obtained. 

2nd.  Obtaining  permanent  positive  photographs  on  paper, 
glass,  or  other  surfiftoe. — A  uniform  layer  of  gelatine  containing 
the  colour  is  sensitized  by  means  of  a  solution  of  perdiloride  of 
iron  and  tartaric  acid.  When  the  sensitive  sur&oe  is  dried,  the 
organic  matter  is  insoluble  in  water,  and,  in  order  to  take  proofs, 
the  coloured  coating  is  impressed  by  means  of  ''a  positive  imaf^re 
"  (reversed)."  The  image  is  devdoped  by  plunging  the  sheet 
*'  into  warm  water,  when  all  the  parts  which  have  reoaved  the 
*'  action  of  light  will  disolve."  The  sheet  is  then  dxied,  washed 
in  acidulated  water,  rinsed,  and,  finally,  dried.  The  organic 
matter  may  also  be  fixed  "  either  with  alum,  perchkride  of  mer- 
*'  cury,  tannin,  or  other  body  in  solution."  Ceramio  manufac- 
tures may  be  ornamented,  and  printing  surfaces,  and  BUz&ieeB  in 
relief  produced  by  means  of  this  invention. 
[Fiintod,  icL   No  Drawings.] 


A.D.  1863,  March  I?.— N«  711. 

BRIERLEY,  John  Henry,  and  GREENWOOD,  Barzillaj. 

— {Provisional  protection  not  allowed,)— -"  An  album  belt." 

"  Having  cut  a  piece  of  leather  or  any  other  material  to  the 
''  requisite  dimensions  or  size  for  a  lady's  or  a  boy's  belt,  we  cut 
"  out  pieces  of  the  material  and  insert  in  the  place  from  which 
"  the  material  has  been  cut  any  selection  of  photographs,  say 
"  '  the  royal  family,'  or  any  persons  of  distinction,  and  afterwards 
"  complete  the  manufacture  of  the  belt  in  the  usual  manner;  or 
'*  having  by  means  of  a  die  and  an  embossing  press  embossed 
"  the  belt  at  certain  distances,  we  insert  or  atteeh  the  photo- 
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graphs  to  the  embossed  portion  of  the  belt  by  means  of  gum» 
paste,  or  glue,  or  any  solution  of  the  like  nature." 
CPrinted.  4ci.  NoDnwingi.] 


A.D.  1863,  May  13.— N<»  1204. 

CASSAIGNES,  Victor  Julibn. — ''Improvements  in  stereo- 
*•  scopes." 

This  invention  "  consists  in  colouring  the  prisms  or  lenses  of 
"  stereoscopes,  so  that  each  prism  or  lens  presents  several  different 
**  tints  or  colors,  and  so  that  consequently  the  pictures  or  images 
*'  seen  through  these  glasses  will  appear  under  different  aspects, 
**  giving,  for  example,  the  effects  of  morning,  of  sunrise,  or  of 
*'  moonlight.  Thus,  for  example,  to  have  the  foreground  of  a 
*^  golden  color,  the  distance  neutral,  and  the  sky  blue,  the  upper 
'^  parts  of  the  prisms  or  lenses  should  be  colored  blue  and 
*^  the  lower  parts  yeUow,  and  between  the  two  there  should  be 
*'  a  gradual  gradation  of  the  two  colors,  the  one  passing  into  the 
"  other." 

Another  arrangement  consists  in  placing  a  flat  glass,  coloured 
as  above  described,  over  or  under  the  ordinary  lenses. 

The  coloured  glasses  or  lenses  may  be  either  fixed  or  moveable. 

The  way  preferred  for  colouring  the  said  prisms,  lenses  or 
glasses  is  that  set  forth  in  No.  2618  (A.D.  1863),  "that  is  to  say 
*'  I  employ  plano-convex  prisms  or  lenses,  and  I  paint  on  to  their 
''  flat  sides  a  cement  (I  prefer  a  resinous  cement)  colored  with 
"  transparent  colors  to  the  tints  required,  and  by  means  of  the 
''  cement  so  applied  I  attach  to  the  prism  or  lens  a  piece  of 
''  flat  glass  which  serves  to  cover  and  protect  the  painted 
"  surface." 

The  above  improved  stereoscopes  are  called  '' chromo-stereo- 
**  scopes." 

"  In  place  of  glass,  other  transparent  substances  capable  of 
**  being  colored  may  be  employed,  such  as  gelatine  and  others." 
CPrinted,  41.   No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1863,  June  9.— N«  1434. 
MURRAY,  John.  —  (Provirional  protection  otUy,) — "  Improve- 
^  ments  in  clips  or  holders  for  inserting  and  fixing  photographic. 
**  pictures  in  albums." 
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"  The  clip  holder  or  inatrament  a||ordiiif(  to  my  inTention 
"  consists  of  two  thin  plates  of  metal  or  other  msterial  supeipoied 
"  and  fixed  one  upon  the  other  with  a  sufficient  interval  between 
"  to  receive  and  hold  loosely  the  photographic  picture.  These 
*'  plates  I  form  of  considerable  breadth,  say  of  about  half  the 
"  whole  breadth  of  the  picture,  and  form  them  somewhat  of 
"  a  pointed  spade-like .  form,  the  principal  and  lower  one  bong 
*'  longer  than  the  other;  I  also  thin  them  at  the  point  bo  as  to 
"  effect  easy  access  in  the  slits  of  the  album.  The  lower  and  miun 
"  plate  is  extended  to  a  convenient  length  to  form  a  handle,  and 
"  of  a  suitable  shape.  Instead  of  superposed  plates  this  dip  or 
"  holder  may  be  made  of  one  piece,  and  of  ivory,  or  other  amt&ble 
**  material;  in  either  case  suitably  ornamented  and  Aiished.  The 
*'  great  breadth  of  the  clip  gives  considerable  command  over  the 
"  photographic  picture  in  inserting  and  placing  or  fixing  it 
**  in  position,  while  at  same  time  the  slight  hold  taken  of  it 
"  between  the  spade-like  plates  enables  it  to  be  fredy  withdrawn 
**  after  adjusting  the  picture." 
[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawings.] 


A.D.  1863,  June  23.— N»  1688. 

TOOVEY,  William. — "Improvements  in  photolithography, 
"  photozincography,  and  photographic  engraving  on  copper  or 
"  steel  plates,  or  on  any  other  suitable  substances." 

*'  To  produce  on  a  lithographic  stone  an  impression  suitable  to 
"  be  printed  from." — Sized  paper,  coated  with  a  solution  con- 
tuning  gum  arabic  and  bichromate  of  potash,  is  exposed  ''to 
"  light  behind  a  negative."  The  sheet  of  prepared  paper  is  placed 
face  downwards  on  a  lithographic  stone  previously  arranged  in 
a  percussion  press.  Several  sheets  of  damped  paper  are  then 
placed  on  the  stone  over  the  photograph,  and  a  heavy  pressure  is 
applied ;  such  parts  of  the  gum  as  are  soluble  are  thus  dissolved 
and  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  stone,  producing  thereon  a 
negative  image.  The  stone  is  then  dried,  coated  with  greasy  ink 
(the  said  ink  being  brought  into  contact  with  all  the  parts  of  the 
stone  untouched  by  gum),  the  coating  "removed  by  passing 
"  through  the  lithographic  press,  by  spiritsiof  turpentine,  or  other- 
"  wise/'  and  all  the  gum  washed  off.  ''  The  stone  is  then  rolled 
"  in  with  ordinary  printing  ink,  and  the  positive  image  appears 
"  in  black ;  it  is  then  printed  as  every  lithographic  drawing."       ' 
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In  photo-zincographj  a  zinc  plate  is  substituted  for  a  litho- 
graphic stone. 

In  photofpnphic  engravinpr  on  copper,  &c.,  the  operations  are 
the  same  as  those  set  forth  above,  except  that  a  positive  is  used  to 
impress  the  image.  When  the  plate  is  dried,  after  the  photograph 
has  been  detached,  it  (the  plate)  is  varnished.  When  the  varnish 
is  dry,  the  gum  is  removed  by  means  of  water,  and  the  plate  is 
etched  in  the  usual  way ;  "  wherever  the  plate  is  protected 
*•  from  the  varnish  by  the  gum  it  will  be  attacked  by  the  acid." 
[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1863,  July  10.— N°  1729. 
BOURQUIX,  John  Pbtbr.  —  {Provisional  protection  onlif,) — 
"  An  improved  construction  of  rolling  press." 

"  The  chief  object  of  this  invention  is  to  improve  the  rolling 
*'  presses  used  by  photographers  for  glazing  photographic  paper 
"  and  pictures.  Hitherto  the  travelling  table  of  such  presses  has 
"  been  made  with  a  surface  of  polished  iron  or  steel,  which, 
"  besides  being  expensive  to  manufacture,  is  liable  to  injury  from 
"  rust  and  scratches.  In  my  improved  press  I  retain  the  steel 
"  pressing  roU,^  but  the  travelling  table  I  fit  with  a  slab  of  polished 
"  glass,  which  will  retain  its  smoothness  for  an  indefinite  time. 
"  In  order  however  to  prevent  the  fracture  of  the  glass  under 
*'  the  severe  pressure  of  the  pressing  roller,  I  support  the  table 
*'  upon  rollers  in  such  a  manner  that  the  glass  will  not  be  subject 
**  to  a  direct  bite  from  the  upper  and  under  rollers.  To  this  end 
"  I  employ  two  rollers  to  carry  the  table,  and  mount  them  in  such 
"  a  position  that  a  vertical  line,  drawn  from  the  axis  of  the 
''  pressing  roller,  will  cut  about  the  middle  of  the  space  between 
"  the  supporting  rollers.  This  allows  of  a  slight  yielding  of  the 
**  glass  to  any  excessive  pressure  of  the  upper  roUer,  sufficient  to 
**  prevent  the  fracture  of  the  glass  slab,  without  interfering  with 
**  the  glazing  action  of  the  press.  The  surface  to  be  glazed  will, 
**  of  course,  be  laid  in  contact  with  the  glass  slab.  This  arrange- 
**  ment  of  glazing  press  is  susceptible  of  extended  use  in  the 
"  arts." 

[Printed.  4d.   No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1863,  August  15.— N^  2028. 
LUDEKE,  JouANN  Ernst  Friedrich. — {Provisional  protectum 
only.) — *'  Improvements  in  the  means  of  keeping  cameras  or  other 
*'  apparatus  steady  when  suspended  to  baUooni " 
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My  invention  oontists  in  keeping  oamem  or  other  appantoi 
*'  steady  when  eospended  to  balloona  at  certain  dietancea  firom  tiie 
*'  earth,  which  is  eflbcted  by  means  of  a  peculiar  arrangement  of 
*'  two  or  more  ropes  attached  to  the  oar  of  a  balloon,  so  thst 
"  when  the  balloon  is  waving  about  the  camera  will  be  kept 
*'  comparatively  steady." 

One  of  the  ropes  has  a  wdght  attached,  another  rope  is 
**  fastened  to  the  ground  at  one  end  by  any  suitable  contrivance/' 
and  then  passes  over  a  pulley  to  a  roller  or  drum  *'  for  the  purpose 
"  of  raising  and  lowering  the  balloon,  although  other  means  for 
"  obtaining  the  same  result  may  be  employed  in  place  of  the 
*'  roller.  By  this  arrangement  the  camera  will  be  kept  steady  and 
*'  in  its  place."  The  camera  *'  may  be  raised  or  lowmd  by  means 
"  of  a  rope,  and  is  opened  and  shut  by  suitable  mechanism ;  or  I 
"  can  make  use  of  a  wire  in  connection  with  a  battery  for  the 
"  same  purpose.  I  do  not  restrict  myself  to  the  use  of  any  pre- 
"  cise  number  of  ropes,  as  they  may  be  varied  if  considered 
"  necessary." 

[Printed.  8c2.    Drawing.] 

A.D.  1863,  August  19.— N«  2063. 
BONELLI,  Gaetano,  and  COOK,  Hbnrt.— (Promiioiia/  pro- 
tectum  only,) — ''An  improved  mode  of  and  apparatus  fbr  pro- 
*'  ducing  by  the  aid  of  photography  optical  illusions  of  moving 
"  animals  and  bodies." 

1st.  "  Taking  a  series  of  representations  by  means  o£  photo- 
*'  graphy  of  men  or  animals  with  limbs  in  motion,  and  then 
"  arranging  them  round  a  disc,  to  which  rapid  rotary  motion  is 
"  communicated  by  suitable  mechanism,  so  that  by  tiie  different 
**  figures  in  the  series  being  brought  in  rapid  succession  before 
*'  the  eye  of  the  observer,  the  effect  of  figures  in  motion  will  be 
"  produced.  In  carrying  out  this  part  ot  the  invention  the* 
"  figure  or  body  in  motion  to  be  represented  is  photographed  in  a 
**  variety  of  positions,  that  is  to  say,  supposing  the  cftet  of  rais- 
*'  ing  an  arm  or  leg  is  to  be  produced  the  limb  must  first  be 
"  represented  in  its  lowest  position,  then  slightly  raised,  then 
"  ndsed  still  higher,  and  so  on,  until  the  last  figure  represents  it 
''  as  raised  to  its  fullest  extent."  ''We  prefer  to  produce  these 
'*  representations  on  a  microscopic  scale  arranged  in  a  circular 
"  series  round  a  small  glass  or  other  disc,  which  may  be  mounted 
''  on  a  centnd  spindle,  and  adapted  to  the  optical  i^paratas 
"  which  forms  the  next  featuxe  of  ^  \xK?«EAMni.** 
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2nd.  The  said  apparatus  "  consists  of  an  ordinaxy  compound 
''  microscope  mounted  in  a  brass  or  other  tube,  to  which  is 
*'  adapted  a  spindle  for  carrying  the  figure  disc  at  one  end,  and  a 
"  perforated  rotating  eye-piece  at  the  other.  Rapid  rotary  motion 
'*  is  communicated  to  this  spindle  by  means  of  a  small  winch 
*'  provided  with  a  screw  wheel,  which  gears  into  and  drives  a 
"  snail  or  screw  on  the  spindle.  The  figure  disc  is  placed  at  the 
**  proper  focal  distance  from  the  object  glass,  and  the  lens  at  the 
"  eye  end  is  capable  of  adjustment  in  the  ordinary  manner." 
[Printed.  4c;.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1863,  August  22.— N°  2083. 

PEGRAM,  Thomas. — (Provisional  protection  only,) — "A  plate 
"  holder  for  the  photographic  camera  adapted  to  carry  different 
**  sized  plates,  each  plate  being  on  the  same  plane,  and  in  the 
**  same  focus." 

'*  This  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  two  moveable  slips  of 
**  wood  or  other  material  or  materials  to  carry  different  sized 
*'  plates  instead  of  the  usual  carriers.  Two  pieces  of  grooved 
**  wood,  or  other  material  or  materials,  are  fitted  into  the  camera 
*'  back  or  dark  slide,  in  the  top  and  bottom,  or  in  the  sides,  in 
"  which  grooves  two  strips  of  wood  or  other  material  or  materials 
*'  are  fitted,  having  the  sides  towards  the  centre  curved  or  straight, 
"  or  notched  and  rabbited,  if  notched  they  can  either  be  rabbited 
*'  or  have  wire  attached.  The  strips  move  in  the  grooves,  and 
^'  can  be  drawn  together  or  extended  according  to  the  size  of  the 
**  plate  so  as  to  receive  the  plate  in  the  rabbits  or  on  the  wires  as 
**  the  case  may  be.  The  slips  may  be  made  to  slide  either  by 
*'  hand  or  by  means  of  a  left  and  right  screw.  If  made  to  slide 
''  by  hand  a  piece  of  elastic  or  a  spring  fixed  on  the  top  or  at 
*'  each  end  of  each  slip  will  hold  the  slips  in  position.  A  spring 
*'  fixed  upon  the  door  of  the  dark  slide,  so  as  when  the  door  is 
*'  closed  to  press  lightly  upon  the  plates  will  keep  them  in 
*'  focus."  ; 

[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1863,  August  22.— N«  2085. 

WATSON,  Alfred. — "An  improved  method  of  and  apparatus 
**  for  inserting  pictures  in  and  withdrawing  them  firom  photo- 
'<  graphic  albums." 
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"  the  supporting  pillars,  and  are  made  to  impinge  the  sliding 
**  camera  rods  by  the  action  of  the  spring.  When  it  is  required 
"*  to  adjust  the  camera  the  toggle  arms  are  withdrawn  ttom.  the 
*'  sliding  rods  by  means  of  a  hand  lever  operating  against  this 
"  spring." 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  obtain  "  an  easy  and  quick 
"  adaptability  of  adjustment,  and  noiseless  movement,  so  as  to 
*'  make  the  least  possible  jarring,  and  so  as  to  readily  catch  the 
"  proper  time  of  expression  or  pose  of  the  subject." 
[Printed,  8d.    Drawing.] 

A.D.  1863,  September  24.— N^  2354. 

HELSBY,  William  George. — "  Improvements  in  mounting 
"  or  setting  transparent  photographic  pictiu-es." 

Ist.  "  Mounting  or  setting  at  the  back  and  front,  but  pi'eferably 
**  at  the  back  only,  of  photographic  pictures,  taken  on  a  so-called 
**  transparent  substance  or  material '  vignette '  coloured  or  shaded, 
"  or  other  coloured,  shaded,  or  ornamented  transparent  or  trans- 
*'  lucent  sheets,  or  one  sheet  only,  of  glass  or  other  material,  to 
•*  give  to  the  pictures  a  mellow  and  artistic  tone." 

2nd.  *'  Mounting  or  setting  transparent  photographic  pictures 
"  arranged  as  above  described,  or  transparent  photographic  pic- 
"  tures  of  any  kind,  in  hinged  or  folding  cases,  somewhat  similar 
"  in  appearance  to  those  at  present  employed,  but  having  oval  or 
"  other  shaped  openings  in  or  through  one  or  both  of  the  sides 
"  or  leaves  thereof,  so  that  such  pictures  when  so  mounted  or  set 
'  are  in  a  conveniently  portable  and  ornamental  state." 

Two  transparent  sheets  may  be  used,  according  to  a  modification 
of  this  invention,  **  the  vignette  one  being  in  front  of  that  on 
"  which  the  picture  is  taken." 

Another  modification  consists  in  only  using  one  transparent 
sheet,  "  the  picture  being  taken  on  a  vignette  coloured  or  other 
"  illuminated  or  shaded  or  ornamented  sheet,  and  the  picture 
*•  aide  protected  by  varnish  or  other  means." 

A  thin  heet  of  paper  or  other  suitable  material,  that  may  repre- 
sent colour  paint,  may  be  placed  between  the  front  and  middle 
plates  of  glass,  and  either  before  or  behind  the  photograph. 
"  The  edges  of  such  sheet  may  be  plain,  pectinated,  or  of  any 
^  other  ornamental  form,  and  may  have  any  desired  figure  07 
•*  design  thereon." 

tPrtnted.6<f.   Drawing.^ 
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A.D.  1963,  October  23.— N«  2618. 

CASSAIGNES,  Victor  Julikx.— {ProrifioiMi/  protectiom  (Miy.) 
— ''  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  the  prisms,  lenses,  and 
"  glasses  of  stereoscopes,  and  in  ornamenting  glass." 

The  tinted  prisms  described  in  No.  1204  (A.D.  1863)  are.  io«»d- 
ing  to  this  invention,  produced  by  applying  to  the  flat  sur&ce  of 
the  prism  transparent  cement  of  different  colours,  laid  on  bo  as 
to  produce  the  required  gradation  of  tints.  "  The  cement  colors 
"  being  thus  laid  on  I  place  a  flat  glass  over  them,  and  this  by 
*'  the  cement  becomes  attached  to  the  prism  or  lens  and  serves 
*'  to  pnjtect  the  painted  surface  from  injury.  Or  the  prisms  or 
"  lenses  may  be  made  each  in  two  or  more  parts,  as  in  forming 
*'  an  achromatic  combination,  and  in  place  of  cementing  the 
"  parts  together  with  colorless  cement,  as  now  practiced,  one 
"  part  is  tinted  with  graduated  colors,  as  above  described,  and 
"  the  other  part  is  then  attached  to  the  first  by  the  cement  so 
"  applied.  Flat  plates  of  tinted  glass  and  glasses  of  other  forms 
"  I  make  for  use  in  stereoscopes  in  a  similar  manner. 

"  In  some  cases  I  obtain  the  gradation  of  tint  by  varying  the 
*'  thickness  of  the  layer  of  cement,  thus,  if  two  surfaces  are  put 
"  together  with  a  colored  cement  between  them,  and  the  surfaces 
"  be  pressed  together  more  nearly  into  contact  on  one  side  than 
"  the  other,  a  regular  gradation  of  color  will  be  obtuned,  the 
"  color  increasing  in  intensity  with  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of 
"  cement." 

In  ornamenting  glass,  the  ornament  is  painted  on  the  f^ass  in 
transparent  cement  colors,  and,  by  the  cement  so  applied,  a  second 
sheet  of  plain  glass  is  fixed  to  the  first.  Resinoos  cements  are 
preferred. 

[Printed,  ^.   No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1863,  November  24.— N«  2954. 
DAVIES,  Georgr.— (il  communication  from  Muthien  Bider,  the 
younger.) — (Provisional  protection  only.)  —  "  Improvements  in 
"  photography." 

The  squares  of  glass  used  to  obtain  collodion  negative  pioofii 
being  "  fragile,  heaiy,  and  expensive,"  are  replaced  by  talo  or 
mica  in  sheets.  "The  improvement  then  forming  the  Bnlject 
"  of  the  present  invention  is  characterized  by  the  employment  of 
"  talo  or  mica  in  sheets  as  a  substitute  for  the  glass,  such  alieeta 
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being  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — A  sheet  of  talc  or 
mica  is  to  be  cut  of  a  corresponding  size  to  the  dimension  of 
the  negative  which  it  is  desired  to  produce,  and  fixed  on  a  piece 
of  ordinary  glass  by  smearing  the  edges  with  a  thick  gum,  the 
talc  is  then  to  be  cleaned  simply  by  a  tuft  of  carded  cotton- 
wool, the  collodion  is  then  poured  on  the  surface,  over  which 
it  flows  freely.  The  other  operations  of  sensitizing,  developing, 
washing,  and  fixing  are  e£Pected  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
by  means  of  the  ordinary  accessories.  When  the  negative  is 
finished  it  is  only  requisite  to  remove  the  talc  from  the  glass, 
and  to  place  it  in  contact  with  the  prepared  paper  to  obtain  the 
positive  proof.  The  advantages  resulting  from  this  substitution 
of  talc  or  mica  for  ordinary  glass  will  be  readily  perceived  from 
the  previous  explanation,  in  fact  these  sheets  are  better  suited 
to  all  the  manipulations,  not  only  from  their  lightness,  but  also 
from  the  small  space  which  they  occupy,  and  also  from  their 
non-liability  to  fracture." 
[Printed,  4(i.   No  Drawings.] 


A.D.  1863,  December  8.— N«  3089. 

DESVIGNES,  Peter  Hubert. — "Improvements  in  apparatus 
"  for  exhibiting  dissolving  views." 

*'  My  invention  consists  in  constructing  an  apparatus  which  I 
"  may  term  a  double  stereoscope  with  screens  for  admitting  and 
''  excluding  light  when  and  as  it  may  be  necessary,  and  with  two 
**  holders  for  containing  the  stereoscopic  or  other  pictures  or 
*'  objects  to  be  viewed.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  glasses  I 
*'  employ  a  diaphanous  reflector  placed  at  an  angle  to  those 
"  glasses  in  such  manner  that  when  one  screen  is  raised  to  admit 
"  light,  the  picture  in  a  line  with  the  ordinary  glasses  shall  be 
"  viewed,  then,  upon' gradually  closing  that  screen  and  opening 
*'  the  other,  the  picture  first  seen  gradually  fades  away  or  dis- 
"  solves,  while  another  picture  gradually  appears  in  its  place,  and 
•*  so  on  alternating  for  any  given  number." 

The  apparatus  consists  of  *'  two  boxes  or  cases  similar  to  that 
"  of  an  ordinary  stereoscopic,"  placed  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  one  carrying  the  ordinary  lenses  and  partition,  and 
having  the  picture  pLaoed  in  the  line  of  direct  vision,  the  other 
without  lenses,  but  meeting  the  first  box  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  diaphanous  reflector  reflects  the  picture  to  the  eye  as  if  it  were 
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placed  in  the  position  of  the  picture  in  the  fint  box,  when  the 
shutter  of  the  first  box  is  shut,  and  that  of  the  second  box  open. 
Buttons,  in  connection  with  rods,  levers,  and  springs,  are  used 
*'  to  drive  out  or  remove  the  views  or  slides."  A  hood  is  used 
to  exclude  false  light  from  the  eyes  of  the  observer.  In  this 
arrangement  the  reflected  view  is  placed  downwards ;  in  another 
arrangement  the  re6ected  view  is  placed  upwards. 
[Printed.  lOd.    Drawing.] 

A.D.  1863,  December  I?.— N«  3187. 
JEFFREYS,  CHAJiLJis.  —  {Prwisional  protection  oii^.)— ''Im- 
*'  provements  in  jewel,  photograph,  instrument,  and  other  cases." 
"My  improvements  in  jewel,  photograph,  instrument,  and 
'*  other  like  coses  for  holding  fancy  and  other  goods,  consist  in 
"  the  application  of  a  spring  thereto  to  throw  up  the  lid  or  cover 
*'  when  it  is  unlocked  or  the  snap  released.  For  light  leather 
"  goods  such  as  jewellery  cases,  I  find  a  small  piece  of  watch 
**  spring  answers  the  purpose,  which  I  simply  place  within  the 
*'  lining  and  the  body  of  the  case,  canying  the  double  or  middle 
*'  part  of  it  round  outside  the  hinge,  the  one  end  terminating  in 
"  the  lower  part  of  the  case,  and  the  other  in  the  cover  wherein 
*'  they  are  properly  secured.  The  spring  is  enclosed  and  hidden 
"  from  view  by  the  lining  and  covering  of  the  case.  Springs 
"  may  be  otherwise  applied  to  answer  a  like  purpose,  for  instance, 
"  it  may  be  a  spiral  or  other  spring,  and  act  on  the  hinge  with 
*'  like  e£Pect,  or  it  may  be  a  spring  compressed  between  the  cover 
'*  and  the  lower  part  of  the  case,  in  closing  which  agidn  throws 
"  it  up  when  released.  In  all  cases  the  spring  is  put  in  tension 
*•  by  the  closing  of  the  case." 
[Printed,  4(/.    No  Drawinffs.] 


1864. 

A.D.  1864,  February  1.— N«  270. 

ROWSELL,  Charles  J ouy.  — (Provisional  proieetum  omfy.)^ 
*'  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  viewing  photographic  and  other 
"  pictures,  coins,  and  medals,  which  is  also  applicable  in  the  piro- 
*'  duction  of  drawings  and  pidntings.*' 
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This  apparatus  consists  of  an  easel  for  viewinf^r  the  above- 
mentioned  objects  "  bj  the  aid  of  a  maf^nifying  f(las8."  Boards 
are  '*  hinged  together  at  one  end>  the  lower  one  forming  the  base, 
*'  while  the  other  may  be  raised  at  one  end,  and  inclined  at  any 
"  angle."  "  Towards  the  lower  end  "  of  the  inclined  board  a 
rest  is  mounted  and  hinged,  against  which  the  objects  to  be  viewed 
are  placed ;  at  the  higher  end  is  mounted  a  hinged  trans\'erse  bar, 
on  which  a  magnifying  glass  is  placed.  "  The  object  of  hinging 
"  these  pieces  is  to  fold  them  down  flat."  To  view  single  pictures 
a  large  magnifying  glass  is  used,  *'  through  which  a  person  can ' 
"  look  with  both  eyes."  "  With  this  apparatus  a  person  desiring 
*'  to  view  the  picture  places  it  on  its  rest,  raises  or  lowers  the 
*'  inclined  board  to  suit  his  convenience,  and  in  looking  through 
"  the  glass  regulates  the  position  of  the  picture  to  the  focus  best 
*'  adapted  to  his  sight  by  moving  it  toward  or  further  firom  his 
"  magnifying  glass.  The  same  apparatus  I  adapt  for  viewing 
*'  stereoscopic  pictures."  '*  To  the  inclined  board  I  hinge  a  thin 
"  black  partition  piece,  disposed  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
"  the  pictiures  or  glasses,"  and  "  hinged,  so  as  to  be  laid  down 
''  flat  when  viewing  single  pictures,"  but  the  partition  "  is  raised 
"  in  a  vertical  position  for  stereoscopic  pictures,  and  1  substitute 
"  double  eye  glasses  in  lieu  of  the  single  one  before  mentioned, 
**  when  the  apparatus  becomes  in  fact  an  open  stereoscope." 
[Prioted,  ^,   No  Dntwingp..] 

A.D.  1864,  February  5.— N**  305. 

LEE,  Joseph,  and  THOMSON,  James. — {Partly  a  commu- 
nication from  Malcolm  Mouat.)  —  "  Improvements  in  mounting 
**  photographic  and  other  pictures." 

*'  The  object  of  this  invention  is  so  to  mount  or  combine  pic- 
''  tures  "  that  softness  of  tone  and  agreeable  depth  "  shall  be 
produced. 

Two  pictures  of  the  same  subject  are  used  "  to  produce  or  make 
"  one  picture.  We  mount  or  place  one  immediately  over  or  in 
'*  front  of  the  other  so  that  the  characteristics  of  both  pictures 
"  are  blended  together,  the  front  picture  being  in  all  cases  of  a 
"  semi-transparent  character."  "  The  back  picture  may  in  some 
"  instances  have  only  some  of  the  outlines  of  the  front  picture, 
**  and  such  back  picture  to  produce  artistic  effect  might  be 
"  variously  shaded,  coloured,  or  tinted," 
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To  adapt  these  improvements  to  photographs,  an  ordinaiy  pho- 
tograph is  suitably  tinted  for  the  back  picture;  the  front  picture 
is  taken  on  transparent  paper  and  placed  "over  or  in  front  of  tite 
"  back  picture  either  in  inmiediate  contact  therewith,  or,  which 
"  we  prefer,  a  short  distance  therefrom.  When  the  front  pictuie 
"  is  to  be  kept  a  short  pistance  firom  the  back  one  we  have  found 
'*  it  convenient  to  attach  the  front  picture  to  the  back  of  a  ilieet 
*'  of  glass  by  a  transparent  varnish  and  to  place  a  sepamting  piece 
"  bet^'een  the  front  and  back  pictures  round  the  edges  ihettoi,(« 
"  we  may  place  a  thin  sheet  of  glass  between  the  pictures." 
[Printed,  4<2.    NoDnwiiigs.] 

A.D.  18G4,  February  11.— N«  363. 

FONTAINEMOREAU,  Peter  Armand  le  Comtk  de.— (ii 
communication  from  Alphotue  Liibert  and  Jean  Lafon^Sami'Cyr.) — 
"  Improvements  in  photographic  apparatus." 

This  invention  "  consists  in  the  construction  of  cameras  fo^ 
"  magnifying,  in  which  the  solar  rays  are  received  direct  on  th^ 
"  condenser  without  the  use  of  a  reflector."    A  sensitive  shee"^ 
placed  at  one  extremity  of  a  wooden  cone,  receives  a  magnifieC^ 
image  from  a  negative  plate  placed  at  the  other  extremity,  th^ 
solar  rays  passing  through  tlie  condensing  lens,  through  a  convexo-* — 
concave  lens,  then  through  the  negative  plate,  and  through  "  n^ 
"  double  ith  usual  size  objective  glass"  to  the  frame  canying 
the  sensitive  sheet.    Wheel  and  rack  movements,  that  are  worked 
by  hand,  are  attached  to  the  stand  of  the  instrument  to  enable 
"  the  sohir  chamber "  to  receive  "  the  rays  of  the  son  perpen- 
"  dicularly  to  its   axis  during  the  magnifying  operation ;"   a 
heliostat  may  repkce  the  hand  instrument. 

"  1  make  use  also  of  a  triplet  actinic  lens  with  diaphragmed 
''  centers,  and  replacing  the  one-half,  one-fourth,  one-iixth,  and 
"  one-ninth  objectives." 

The  above-mentioned  convexo-concave  lens  renders  the  con- 
verging solar  rays  parallel  and  achromatic. 

This  chamber  can  be  used  for  the  production  of  positives  from 
a  small  negative,  of  a  large  negative  from  a  small  poaitiTe,  of 
**  reproductions"  either  reduced  or  enlarged,  and  ''of  direct 
"  images  of  large  dimensions." 
[Printed,  Sd:    Dnwing.] 
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A.D.  1864,  February  22.— N°  441. 

GEDGE,  William  Edward.  —  (A  communication  from  Jules 
Abelous.) — (Provisional  protection  not  allowed.)—"  A  kind  of  pho- 
"  tograpbic  album  forming  a  new  metbod  of  publicity,  or  photo- 
*'  graphic  and  commercial  propagator." 

'*  Iliis  album  will  contain,  firstly,  photographic  pictures  either 
*'  of  illustrious  personages,  artists,  reproductions  of  ancient  or 
*'  modern  paintings,  drawings,  and  engravings,  carriages,  horses, 
**  objects  of  art,  merchandise,  shops,  workshops,  private  houses, 
''  public  edifices,  and  establishments,  factories,  and  new  inven- 
*'  tions ;  secondly,  inscriptions  placed  on  the  drawings  or  around 
**  them  on  the  margins  behind  and  facing  the  photographs,  which 
"  will  be  pasted  or  otherwise  secured  in  the  album  which  will  be 
*'  designated  the  photographic  and  commercial  propagator.  One 
*'  or  more  photographs  may  be  placed  on  each  leaf  of  the  album ; 
*'  these  photographs  may  be  square,  round,  oval,  octagonal, 
*'  hexagonal,  or  triangular,  at  pleasure.  The  album  to  be  of  any 
**  form  which  may  be  found  suitable  in  folio,  quarto,  octavo, 
"  12mo,  or  other  of  any  desired  thickness,  and  the  binding  to 
*'  vary  in  design  and  colour  at  pleasure." 
[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1864,  February  22.— N«  446. 

NEWTON,  Alfred  Vincent. — {A  communication  from  George 
Gardnier  White  and  Charles  Alden,) — {Provisional protection  only.) 
— "  An  improvement  in  photography." 

In  order  "  to  prevent  the  reproduction  of  photographic  pictures 
**  it  is  proposed  to  apply  to  paper  such  colors  as  picric  acid, 
**  which  by  proper  mordants  can  be  combined  with  the  fibres  of 
"  the  paper  in  a  manner  that  will  prevent  their  removal  without 
*'  destroying  the  texture  of  the  paper,  and  any  picture  which  may 
"  have  been  produced  on  the  same  either  before  or  after  it  had 
"  been  tinted.  The  yellow  color  of  the  picric  acid  absorbs  the 
'*  chemical  rays  of  light  or  fails  to  transmit  or  reflect  the  same, 
"  and  a  picture  produced  on  paper  tinted  or  dyed  with  such  color 
"  either  before  or  after  the  picture  is  taken  cannot  be  reproduced. 
"  By  the  application  of  such  a  picture  to  a  bank  bill  or  other 
**  paper  of  value,  the  reproduction  by  photographic  process  or  the 
*'  counterfeiting  of  such  paper  is  dfectuaily  pievetited. 
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"  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  invention  is  not  confined  to 
**  the  use  of  the  picric  acid,  as  other  tints  or  dyes  possessing  the 
*'  like  chemical  qualities  may  serve  for  the  same  purpose." 
[Printed,  4c/.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1864,  Febroary  29.— N«  503. 
SWAN,  Joseph  Wilson. — "  Improvements  in  photography." 

This  invention  relates  to  "carbon  or  pigment  prioting/'  m 
"  gelatinous  photographic  tissue  "  being  used  instead  of  paper, 
or  only  in  conjunction  with  paper  as  a  temporary  packing. 

The  said  tissue  consists  of  a  mixture  containing  gelatine,  water, 
sugar,  colouring  matter,  and  bichromate  of  ammonium.  Wben 
the  tissue  is  not  required  for  immediate  use,  the  bichromate  of 
ammonium — the  sensitizing  medium — ^may  be  applied  tubse- 
quently  to  the  tissue.  Either  a  surface  of  glass  or  of  paper  may 
be  used  to  form  the  tissue  upon,  by  pouring  the  above-mentioned 
mixture  (suitably  heated)  on  to  the  said  surface,  and  allowing  the 
film  thus  produced  to  solidify.  The  tissue  is  then  exposed  to 
light  in  the  usual  way  and  mounted  temporarily  upon  paper, 
with  the  photographically  impressed  surface  next  to  the  paper. 
The  mounted  tissue  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  warm  water,  so 
as  to  remove  those  portions  of  the  coloured  gelatinous  matter  of 
the  tissue  which  have  not  been  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action 
of  light.  The  tissue  is  then  removed  from  the  water,  dried,  and 
transferred  to  the  surface  to  be  permanently  ornamented,  the 
temporary  paper  mounting  having  been  removed  by  the  soaking 
in  water. 

The  above-mentioned  temporary  mounting  of  the  undeveloped 
prints  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  solution  of  india-rubber  in  ben- 
zole ;  albumen  is  the  cementing  medium,  when  the  undevciloped 
print  is  mounted  upon  the  surface  to  which  it  is  to  be  permar 
nently  attached.  Gelatine  is  the  cement  for  remounting  the  print 
after  development,  if  such  remounting  be  necessary. . 

[Printed,  (W.     No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1864,  April  5.— N**  843. 
SARONY,  Napoleon.  —  {Provisional  protection  on/y.)— **  Ion 
**  provements  in  photography." 

"  My  invention  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  *  cartes  de 
*'  *  visite,'  or  other  photographs  simUar  in  appearance  to  crayon 
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"  drawings,  ordinarily  known  as  Richmond  drawings,  and  criQron 
"  heads.  1  efiPect  this  by  a  double  process  of  vignetting  direct 
"  within  the  camera;  firstly,  I  produce  the  bust  of  a  person 
"  sitting,  or  other  object  required,  vignetting  that  portion  only 
**  that  is  seen  in  the  finished  picture  by  the  use  of  a  properly 
'*  graduated  glass  suspended  within  the  non-focal  rays  of  the 
"  posterior  of  the  lens,  thus  protecting  certain  portions  of  the 
''  sensitive  plate  from  the  action  of  the  light ;  secondly,  I  place 
"  before  such  portion  of  the  said  plate  as  has  already  been  acted 
"  upon  by  the  light  an  inverted  or  reverse  vignetting  glass  in 
"  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  said  part  from  any  further 
•*  action  of  the  light,  whilst  that  portion  of  the  plate  previously 
"  unacted  upon  is  now  brought  into  the  focus  of  a  drawing 
**  which  is  placed  before  the  lens,  and  which  represents  the 
•*  afore-named  Richmond  or  scroll  drawing,  the  result  being  a 
"  scroll  vignette  or  photograph.  The  same  effect  may  also  ba 
"  obtained  by  the  process  known  as  *  double  printing.'  " 
[Printed,  4d.   No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1864,  April  21.— No  1000. 
BONNEVILLE,  Henri  Adrien. — {J  communication  from  Desir^ 
Charles  Emanuel  Van  Monckhoven,)  — "  Improvements  in  pho- 
"  tographic  apparatus." 

"  This  apparatus  is  a  solar  microscope,  which  serves  to  project 
"  upon  a  sensitized  surface  the  enlarged  image  of  a  photographic 
*'  negative  on  glass.*'  This  apparatus  is  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct parts — ^the  condenser,  and  "  the  enlarging  objective." 

The  condenser,  although  not  achromatic,  has  no  spherical  aber- 
ration. A  crown  glass  outer  double-convex  lens  having  "  a  very 
"  large  ratio  of  diameter  to  its  focal  length  "  is  employed;  exactly 
midway  between  the  said  crown  glass  lens  and  its  focal  point,  is 
placed  a  concavo-convex  lens,  "which  completely  corrects  the 
**  spherical  aberration  of  the  condenser."  At  the  back  of  the 
latter  lens  the  photographic  negative  is  posited.  This  arrange- 
ment ensures  that  any  one  point  of  the  negative  will  only  be  tra- 
versed by  one  luminous  ray,  of  a  given  retirangibility,  from  the 
condenser. 

'*  The  enlarging  objective  "  is  free  from  spherical  and  chromatic 
aberration — so  far  as  the  yellow  and  indigo  rays  are  concerned ; 
it  is  an  ordinary  photographic  lens  with  a  negative  achromatic 
lens  behind  the  objective  to  tender  the  field  flat. 
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The  complete  apparatus  is  mounted  so  thai  the  photograpbK; 
negative  **  is  placed  in  the  cone  of  solar  rays  so  as  to  to  be 
"  completely  surrounded  and  equally  heated." 

[Printed,  Sd,    Drawing.] 

A.D.  18«,  April  27.— N«  1060. 
BROOMAX,  Richard  Archibald. — (A   communicatum  from 
Charles  Raphael  Mar^chal,  junior,  and  Cyprien  Marie  Testis  du 
Malay.) — **  Improvements   in  producing  photographic  pictures 
"  photogenically  indelible." 

The  following  process  is  employed  to  obtain  photograpliically 
indelible  pictures  on  siliceous  substances  generally : — A  coating  of 
sensitive  collodion  is  laid  upon  oollodionized  caoutdicmc;  the 
picture  being  produced  and  developed  upon  the  said  sensitive  col- 
lodion, is  fixed  *'  by  the  consecutive  action  of  soluble  iodides 
"  or  iodo-cyanides,  cyanides,  or  hyposulphites ;"  the  salts  or 
'*  subsalts  of  silver  are  then  reduced  upon  the  picture  by  means 
"  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron."  The  picture 
is  then  "  strenprthened  "  by  the  action  of  pyrogallic  add  or  other 
reducing  agent  on  an  acidulated  solution  of  silver.  "  The  strength- 
"  ening  may  be  continued  successively  in  a  number  of  baths." 
The  "  strengthened  "  picture  is  then  washed  "  in  the  baths  of 
"  cyanides,  iodo-cyanides,  or  hyposulphites,  or  in  ammoniacal 
"  baths." 

By  plimging  the  cleansed  picture  into  baths  of  salts  of  platinum 
and  gold,  the  metal  of  the  bath  "  becomes  substituted  galvanicaUy 
"  for  the  coating  of  silver."  The  substituted  picture  is  again 
washed  in  the  above-mentioned  cleansing  solutionSt  coated  with 
caoutchouc,  submitted  to  heat  in  a  muffle,  covered  with  a  siliceous, 
boracic,  or  lead  flux,  and  finally  "  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
"  fire,  which  fixes  and  solidifies  it." 
[Printed,  4c/.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1864,  April  30.— N»  1093. 
PRANG,  Louis. — (A  communication  from  Lewis  A.  Roberts.) — 
{Provisional protection  not  allowed.) — *'  Improvements  in  prqMunng 
"  sheets  of  paper  or  cardboard  for  holding  photographs  and  other 
"  articles." 

This  invention  consists  in  stamping  or  otherwise  making  a 
"  recess  or  recesses  of  about  the  depth  and  sise  of  the  photo- 
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*'  graph  or  other  article  to  he  held  in  sheets  of  paper  or  card- 
"  hoard,  and  in  cutting  or  stamping  a  slit  in  each  corner  of  each 
*'  recess ;  the  shts  are  made  either  at  the  same  time^  or  hefore  or 
''  after  the  recesses,  and  the  corner  of  the  photograph  or  other 
"  article  to  he  held  are  inserted  into  the  said  slits.  The  sheets 
"  of  paper  or  cardboard  so  prepared  may  be  used  in  the  con- 
"  struction  of  books  for  the  preservation  of  photographs,  cards, 
"  pictures,  or  other  articles,  the  recesses  not  only  serving  to 
**  protect  the  photographs  or  other  articles  from  injury,  but 
**  also  to  aid  with  the  slits  in  keeping  them  in  their  places." 
[Printed,  4<2.   NoDnwingsJ 

A.D.  1864,  May  3.— N°  1111. 
GITTENS,  Alfred  Watson. — (Provisional  protection  only,) — 
"  An  improved  method  of  finishing  photographic  pictures  and 
"  marbled  papers,  and  improvements  in  pressmg  rolls  employed 
"  therein,  and  apphcable  to  other  pressing  rolls." 

''My  invention  consists  in  subjecting  photographic  pictures, 
"  after  being  developed,  and  marbled  papers,  to  pressure  between 
"  one  or  more  heated  rolls  or  plates." 

My  improvements  in  pressing  rolls  consist  in  heating  "  the 
"  upper  or  lower  roll  by  means  of  a  spirit  or  other  lamp  extending 
'*  the  length  of  the  roll ;  the  lamp  is  maintained  stationary 
**  while  the  roll  is  free  to  revolve;  this  part  of  my  invention 
'*  also  consists  in  raising  or  lowering  one  or  other  or  both  rolls  by 
"  means  of  screws  which  work  in  nuts  in  boxes  in  which  the  axles 
"  of  the  rolls  are  carried." 
[Printed,  4d.    Ko  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1864,  May  6.— N°  1149. 
RIEDER,  AiM^. — '*  Improvements  in  shades,  spectacles,  and  eye 
**  glasses,  which  can  also  be  applied  to  telescopes  and  stereo- 
**  scopes." 

*'  My  improvements  relate  to  the  manufacture  of  shades,  with 
*'  or  without  glasses,  in  such  manner  that  they  can  be  folded  into  * 
"  a  convenient  size  for  holding  in  the  pocket,  and  for  this  purpose 
"  I  construct  the  framework  of  the  shade  of  four  different  parts, 
"  viz.,  the  top,  the  two  sides,  and  the  front,  in  which  the  glasses 
"  can  be  inserted,  and  to  which  I  also  attach  a  handle  and  unite 
"  the  edges  uf  the  three  latter  parts  to  those  of  the  ioimist  d>^<a 
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"  by  a  metallic  joint  or  by  a  joint  of  flexible  material,  so  that  they 

•*  can  be  eusily  fokled  flat,  one  on  the  other ;  and  in  order  that 

**  such  article  be  further  reduced  in  size,  I  divide  the  top  and        j  ^ 

"  front  parts  into  two  halves  down  the  centre,  which  parts  aie 

*'  connected  as  above-mentioned  so  as  to  be  eastlj  folded  one  oi 

"  the  other." 

'*  Another  improvement  in  folding  opera  glwsaet  oonaiite  in 
''  constructing  them  so  that  they  pivot  on  a  central  axil  ptaang 
"  through  the  line  of  their  diameter." 

The  first-mentioned  improvements  are  applied  "  to  stenoMopic 
"  boxes,  the  bottom  and  back  pieces  of  which  being  united  to  the 
*'  four  other  parts  mentioned  on  one  or  both  of  their  edges  by  a 
"  fixed  flexible  joint,  or  a  fixed  metallic  joint,  or  by  a  metallic 
"  attachment,  such  as  a  hook  capable  of  being  disconnected." 
[Printed.  lOJ.    Drawing.] 

A.D.  1864,  June  9.-N»  143S. 

SARONY,  Napoleon. — "  Improvements  in  the  production  and 
"  treatment  of  photographic  portraits  or  pictures.*' 

An  ordinary  negative  vignette  is  combined  with  a  "second  or 
"  etching  negative  photograph  "  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  produce 
(by  the  action  of  light)  a  photograph  having  the  appearance  of  a 
drawing  or  cngra^nng,  the  said  second  negative  condting  *'  merely 
"  of  the  hatching  or  sketchy  lines  photographed  upon  the  glass 
"  from  a  chalk,  pencil,  or  other  drawing  of  such  lines.*' 

Another  process  for  producing  the  effect  of  etched  rignettea 
consists  of  "  etching  the  lines  by  acid  upon  the  uioal  vignettin>( 
"  glass,  employing  if  necessary  thin  varnish  or  any  other  anitable 
"  medium  as  a  coating  for  the  etching  lines,  and  to  produce  half 
''  tints,  if  the  crude  lines  should  print  too  darkly;  or  I  can  coat 
"  the  vignetting  glass  with  japan  varnish,  then  scratch  the  etch- 
"  ing  lines  through  the  varnish,  and  produce  the  half  tmt,  aa 
"  above  described,  by  coating  the  lines  with  thin  vamiah  or  any 
"  other  suitable  material.  To  produce  the  same  elbot  by  other 
'  "  modes  of  ])rinting,  such  as  lithography,  copper-plate»  or  wood 
*'  engranng,  I  merely  print  the  lines  from  the  atone^  plAtet^  or 
"  block  upon  the  paper  upon  which  the  photogr^)hie  pietnie  it 
*'  to  be  taken,  or  after  it  has  been  taken." 
[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawingi.] 
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A.D.  1864,  July  6.— N°  16/6. 
GEDGE,  William  Edward.  —  (A  communication  from  Jules 
Abelous.) — "  An  improved  album." 

"  The  improved  album,  the  subject  of  this  invention,"  contains  : 
"  In  the  first  place  photographic  pictures,  either  inserted  in  the 
"  usual  way  of  inserting  cartes  de  visite,  or  permanently  photo- 
•'  printed  on  the  leaves  of  the  album." 

"In  the  second  place  the  above-mentioned  pictures  are  sur- 
•'  rounded  with  ornamental,  printed,  engraved  or  embossed  frame- 
**  work,  leaving  when  engraved  or  embossed  blank  spaces  in  the 
**  grouping,  in  which  spaces  are  printed  in  typographical  cha- 
*•  racters,  inscriptions  of  every  character,  whether  analogous  with 
"  the  object  they  surround  or  distinct  thereirom,  and  intended 
**  for  other  purposes." 

"  It  is  to  be  understood  that  one  or  more  photographs  may  be 
**  placed  on  each  leaf  of  the  album,  and  that  the  photographs 
••  themselves  maybe  of  any  form,  square,  round,  oval,  hexagonal, 
"or  triangular  at  pleasure.  The  album  itself  to  be  of  the  form 
"  most  suitable  to  the  pictures  or  objects  illustrated  on  or  in  its 
"  leaves,  and  its  size  may  be  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  or  duodecimo, 
''or  any  intermediate  or  other  size  at  will,  the  thickness  depend- 
"  ant  partly  on  the  size  of  the  pictures,  but  not  confined  to  any 
"  proportion,  the  binding  to  be  varied  as  taste  may  direct  in 
*'  design,  material,  or  colour." 
[Printed,  4J.    NoDrawingB.] 


A.D.  1864,  August  23.— N**  2079. 

GRISDALE,  John  Edwin.—"  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
"  washing  photographic  prints." 

Centrifugal  machinery  is  employed  for  washing  photographic 
prints. 

In  one  arrangement,  a  revolving  drum  is  used  in  connection 
with  a  trough  in  which  the  drum  is  partially  immersed.  The 
prints  (firesh  from  the  water  in  which  they  have  been  placed  on 
their  removal  from  the  fixing  or  other  bath)  are  placed  in  piles 
round  the  circumference  of  the  drum,  each  pile  being  composed 
of  alternate  prints  and  sheets  of  wire  gauze.  The  piles  are  held 
in  their  places  by  means  of  gratings  that  form  a  part  of  the  drum 
itself. 
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"  According  to  another  arrangement,  the  pfles  above  described 
"  may  be  laid  flat  upon  a  disc,  which  is  made  to  revolve  dther 
"  vertically  or  horizontally  in  a  trough  or  dstern,  provision  being 
"  made  in  the  horizontal  arrangement  for  allowing  the  piles  to  be 
"  brought  in  or  out  of  contact  with  the  water  as  required ;  or  in 
"  lieu  of  the  photographic  prints  being  disposed  in  the  fonn  of 
*'  piles  or  packs  round  a  drum  or  revolving  disc,  they  may  be  laid 
'*  separately  and  individually  round  the  surface  of  a  dram,  a 
"  webbing  of  open  or  reticulated  fabric  being  wound  on  such 
*'  drum  simultaneously  with  the  placing  of  the  prints  thereon,  to 
**  as  to  interpose  a  thickness  of  the  fabric  between  each  saoceeding 
"  layer  of  prints.  The  process  of  washing  consists  in  alter- 
"  nately  driving  out  the  moisture  from  the  prints  by  the  centri- 
"  fugal  action  of  the  revolving  drum  or  disc^  and  saturating  the 
**  prints  again/'  the  trough  being  supplied  with  water  during  the 
latter  operation. 

[Printed.  lOf/.    Drawing.] 

A.D.  1864,  August  29.— N»  2122. 
THOMAS,  Richard  Whbkler. — "  Improvements  in  tenti  and 
"  apparatus  employed  in  taking  photographic  pictures." 

This  invention  consists  of  a  certain  '*  combined  arrangement  of 
"  parts,"  "  whereby  a  box  or  case  combined  with  flexible  tn^ttf^M 
"  is  arranged  to  open  into  a  tent,  in  which  the  apparatus  and 
*'  materials  employed  in  photography  are  fixed  in  position  nuteble 
"  for  use  as  soon  as  the  tent  is  opened  out." 

The  apparatus  and  materials  *'  retain  their  positions  when  the 
"  box  or  case  is  contracted  for  transport,  thus  dispensing  with 
''  the  packing  and  unpacking  of  the  apparatus  and  materials." 

The  tent,  when  in  use,  is  fixed  at  the  top  of  a  tripod  stand,  and 
*'  is  constructed  of  a  box,  "  having  the  two  ends  and  back  fixed 
"  to  the  bottom,  whilst  the  front  is  hinged  at  its  bottom  edge  in 
"  such  manner  that  it  may  fold  down."  The  inclined  bath  is 
secured  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  used,  either  during  tnnsport, 
or  when  the  tent  is  in  use.  The  top  or  cover  of  the  box  is  in  two 
parts,  respectively  hinged  to  the  two  ends  of  the  box;  ''when 
"  closed  the  cover  comes  just  above  the  top  of  the  inclined  bath." 
The  flexible  material  is  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  oover  in  aooh 
manner  that,  when  its  two  parts  are  open,  the  flexible  matarial 
forms  a  covering  to  the  tent  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  baok  of  the 
tent ;  two  sliding  bolts  hold  the  upper  part  of  the  front  abovv  fhe 
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head  of  the  manipulator.    ''  The  i^i^ta  percha  sink  is  pkMsed  in 
''  the  centre  of  the  hottom  of  the  hox  or  case,  and  the  camera  is 
"  arranf^red  to  he  strapped  or  fixed  to  the  hottom  of  the  tent  when 
"  placed  on  the  cover  of  this  sink." 
[Printed,  4d,    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1864,  August  31.— N**  2143. 

ROLLASON,  Alexander.  —  {Provisional  protection  only,)  — 
"  Improvements  in  glazinf^  and  vamirhing  paintings,  prints,  and 
"  photographs,  and  which  improvements  are  also  applicahle  to 
'*  plain  paper,  woven  fabrics,  leather,  and  other  substances." 

"  I  take  collodion,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  any 
'*  other  suitable  gum,  such  as  gum  animi,  common  resin,  balsam 
**  of  aniseed,  or  oils,  such  as  linseed,  nut,  or  castor,  that  will 
**  dissolve  therein,  and  in  about  the  proportion  of  one  pound 
*'  of  collodion  to  half  an  ounce  of  gum,  resin,  or  oil,  and  having 
**  poured  or  otherwise  placed  the  same  into  a  polished  surface  of 
"  glass  or  metal,  I  allow  it  to  become  quite  dry.  Upon  this 
**  collodion  or  its  compounds  when  so  dry  I  brush  or  pour  a 
**  cement  of  gum  arabic,  dextrine,  albumen,  gelatine,  sugar, 
"  honey,  isinglass,  or  of  a  nature  similar  to  these,  either  sepa- 
'*'  rately  or  combined,  and  if  combined  in  about  equal  pro- 
*'  portions,  upon  which  again,  when  sufficiently  dry,  I  place  my 
"  painting  or  photographic  or  other  material,  having  previously 
**  wetted  or  moistened  the  same.  When  quite  dry  I  cut  rounds 
**  its  outside,  upon  which  it  may  be  removed  from  the  glass  or 
"  metal  together  with  the  cement  and  collodion  or  its  compounds 
'*  all  firmly  attached  together,  producing  a  beautifully  glazed  and 
**  varnished  surfiice." 

[Printed,  4d.   No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1864,  September  8.— N«  2197. 
FRUWIRTH,  Daniel. — "An  improved  apparatus  for  cutting 
**  photographic  impressions,  cartes  de  visite,  stereographs,  and 
'^  other  such  like  purposes." 

By  this  apparatus  '*  all  four  sides  of  the  card  or  paper  are  cut 
''  away  by  one  stroke  of  the  cutter." 

''The  apparatus  consists  of  a  table  plate  of  metal  or  other 
**  material  on  which  a  block  or  rest  of  iron  or  steel  is  fixed^  its 
"  dimensions  and  form  conesponding  to  the  size  and  pattern  to 


"  ward   powen.  i      .»     '-r**  o 
*'  centre  of  tlie  tahi  .   :'■• 

"  ])rovi(le(l  with  a  haiu. 
•*  operator.      The  surface   oi 
'*  obhquc  or  inehr.e  duririjr  ; 
"  highest  point  a  vertical  h'dg 
*'  its  revolution  it  acts  upon  a 
**  the  cutter,  and  raises  the  san 
**  the  card  or  paper  is  then  am 
**  cutter,  and  the  cam    beinjjr 
"  escapes   over  the  Ivd^e  and 
"  shearing  all  sides  of  the  pap 
"  edges." 

[Printed,  Gd.    Drawing.] 

A.D.  1S(I4,  Septen 
SCHOTT,  John  Rernard.— 
"  An  improved  envelope  frame  f 
"  others." 

Uf»on  opening  the  envelope, 
several  are  enclosed,  "  will  be  at  o 

"  I  purpose  eflfecting  this  by 
**  paper,  millboard,  or  other  suifc 
"  linen  for  example),  one  end  of 
"  of  the  overlap  of  an  envelope, 

"   I  cut  nn<^  ««    -      ' 
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"  which  the  photographs  are  inserted,  the  upper  oae  appearing 
•*  framed  in  the  opening  cut  out  of  the  overlap.  ITie  part  con- 
•  taining  the  photographs  is  then  folded  over  on  to  the  sheet,  the 
"  end  cut  and  gummed  like  an  ordinary  envelope,  overlap  brought 
**  over,  and  the  envelope  is  closed,  leaving  the  usual  back  fat 
"  address.  The  paper  on  the  right  of  the  photograph  and  upon 
•*  which  the  case  or  frame  folds,  that  is  to  say,  the  inner  face  of 
**  that  part  which  carries  the  address,  gives  space  for  writing  a 
"  letter  or  note.  I  have  stated  that  I  use  an  oblong  sheet  of 
**  paper  or  other  material,  but  it  is  evident  that  this  shape  is  not 
"  obligatoxy." 

[Printed,  4d.    Xo  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1864,  September  23.— N«  2338. 

WOODBURY,  Walter  Bkntley.— "  An  improved  method  of 
**  producing  or  obtaining  by  the  aid  of  photography,  surfaces  in 
**  '  relievo '  and  '  intaglio '  upon  aluminous,  vitreous,  metallic,  or 
'*  other  suitable  materials." 

When  the  said  surfaces  are  viewed  as  a  transparency,  the  vary- 
ing thicknesses  in  the  material  will  show  the  design. 

This  invention  may  also  be  used  to  produce  any  design  in 
relievo  or  intaglio,  or  copies  of  such  articles. 

^  mould  is  first  obtained,  according  to  the  chief  feature  in  the 
invention,  in  which  the  thicknesses  of  material  "are  a  tran- 
''  script  of  the  light  and  shadows  in  a  photographic  negative ;  '* 
castings  may  be  obtained  from  an  electrotype  of  this  mould. 

A  film,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  is  spread  upon  a  sheet  of 
glass  and  allowed  to  solidify,  the  said  film  containing  sugar, 
gelatine,  albumen,  and  "  bichromate  of  ammonia.'*  The  film,  so 
produced,  is  cut  into  pieces,  stripped  from  the  glass,  and  has  its 
polished  side  laid  on  the  negative ;  the  said  film  and  negative  are 
then  placed  in  {he  focus  of  a  solar  camera,  so  that  the  design  is 
produced  clearly  at  the  back  of  the  film.  Another  mode  (not 
mentioned  in  the  Provisional  Specification)  consists  in  the  inter- 
posing talc  between  the  glass  and  the  film,  and  placing  the  talc 
side  next  the  negative  in  printing.  According  to  another  method 
(also  not  mentioned  in  the  Provisional  Specification),  the  film  is 
thoroughly  dried  in  a  dessicating  box  and  then  used.  When 
sufficiently  exposed,  the  lum-actinised  portions  are  washed  away 
by  means  of  hot  water,  and  an  image  is  produced  in  which  tlM 
lights  are  depressed  and^the^shadoWl  nuied. 

PH.  o 
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By  printinff  from  a  deq>ly-o(doiired  negatiTe,  m  gelatine  mould 
is  obtained  which  will  bear  casting  firom. 

[Printed*  41.   No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1864,  Sejitcmbcr  24.— N*  2347. 

WORTLEY,  Archibald  Henry  Pjulntagrnet  Stuart,  and 
VERNON,  William  Warrbn.  —  (A  commmnieatiom  from  Jacob 
Wotklij,) — "  A  new  chemical  process  for  producing  photographic 
"  pictures,"  also  "  an  invention  "  "  in  the  preparatioQ  and  mimwfr 
*'  of  using  the  materials  in  such  process." 

1st.  Preparing  photographic  paper. — ^The  surface  of  ordinary 
photographic  paper  is  enveloped  with  a  solution  of  starch,  albu- 
men, or  other  simple  medium,  in  combination  with  any  other 
material  suitable  for  any  special  purpose,  and  is  ather  placed 
under  pressure  between  two  polished  surfMies,  or  subjected  to  a 
suitable  rubbing  process,  or  the  prepared  paper  may  be  passed 
between  specially  constructed  rollers ;  in  either  case  the  fibre  of 
the  paper  is  brought  into  actual  contact  with  the  starch  w  other 
medium,  and,  after  being  fiilly  charged,  the  fibre  ia  laid  down 
again. 

2nd.  Sensitizing  photographic  pi^er. — A  mixture  containing 
collodion,  nitrate  of  uranium,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  ia  employed 
for  this  purpose.  The  sensitive  solution  is  poured  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  paper,  in  a  properly  lighted  room;  the  pi^Mr  ia  then 
floated,  and  the  superfluous  quantity  of  solution  poured  off;  it  is 
then  dried  in  a  dark  room.  When  this  process  ia  used,  the  posi- 
tive is  printed  to  the  actual  intensity  of  colour  required,  and  not 
over-printed. 

drd.  Producing  on  photographic  paper  a ''matt ''or ''dead" 
surface. — The  sensitive  salts  are  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  water, 
instead  of  in  collodion;  the  paper  is  prepared^by  coYering  it 
with  the  said  solutions.  Saccharine  substances  may  be  added  to 
the  solutions  if  necessary,  llie  paper,  thus  prepared,  is  hung  up 
in  a  dark  room  to  dry,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  procesa  <^ 
printing. 

[Printed,^  No Brawimis.] 

A.D.  1864,  September  27.— N«  2375. 
LANB,  Krdowin  Hobkikbw— ^* Improvementi  in  oum  orie 
"  oeptades  for  photographs." 
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"  I  form  a  square,  polygonal,  or  cylindrical  box,  inside  which  I 
*'  place  a  case  or  chamber  mounted  upon  a  spindle,  which  has  its 
**  bearings  in  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  outer  box;  upon  this 
*^  inner  case  the  photographs  are  placed,  which  case  can  thus,  by 
*'  means  of  the  spindle  before  named,  be  caused  to  revolve  so  as 
''  to  bring  each  photograph  in  rotation  opposite  to  a  door  or 
*'  opening  which  is  formed  in  one  portion  of  the  outer  box. 
"  Lockets  may  be  thus  made  to  contain  many  miniature  photo- 
*'  graphs  in  small  compass,  whilst  in  larger  forms,  such  as  maybe 
"  required  for  drawing-room  tables,  the  case  may  assume  very 
*'  ornamental  shapes,  such  as  a  pagoda,  which  could  be  made 
*'  by  mounting  several  cases  in  tiers  one  over  the  other;  each  tier 
**  containing  its  revolving  chamber  caused  to  rotate  by  the  same 
•*  spindle. 

**  Another  modification  of  my  invention  consists  in  forming 
"  lockets  or  cases  for  the  same  purpose  upon  the  plan  of  a  ribbon 
'*  measure,  hinging  together  a  number  of  frames  for  photographs, 
''  which  frames  may  be  made,  by  preference,  in  thin  metal,  in  such 
"  manner  that  the  ribbon  or  chain  thus  formed  could  be  wound 
''  round  a  spindle  within  an  outer  box,  so  that  upon  the  ribbon 
"  being  drawn  through  an  opening  in  the  outer  box,  the  photo- 
"  graphs  may  be  successively  exposed  to  view,  and  by  turning  the 
**  spindle  they  may  be  again  enclosed." 

The  drawings  show  this  invention  applied  to  a  locket,  a  cabinet, 
and  a' pagoda ;  a  locket  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  a  ribbon 
measure  is  also  shown. 
[Printed,  lOd.  Drawing.] 

A.D.  1864.  October  6.— N»  2465. 

FONTAINEMOREAU,  Peter  Armand  lb  Comtb  de.— (il 
communicoHottfrom  Jean  Nicolas  Tmcheka,) — "  Certain  improve- 
"  ments  in  photography  for  obtaining  images  direct  on  dotii  and 
"  other  materials." 

Instead  of  employing  dessicated  oil  for  preparing  the  doth, 
virgin  wax  or  spermaceti,  together  with  resin  and  elemi,  is  dis- 
solved in  essence  of  lavender,  and  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lead, 
and  used  for  the  said  purpose.  When  the  cloth  is  dry,  it  is 
heated,  and  its  surface  is  spread  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  white 
wax,  to  which  has  been  added  the  above-mentioned  resiixnu  sub- 
stances.   The  coUodioD  is  ipread  on  the  resulting  \fsAwrgt»Ml.«Qt- 
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fiftce,  and  "is  emplojed  to  make  a  negative  or  a  positive."  '*  To 
"  render  the  proof  indestructible/'  after  the  development  and 
fixation  of  the  picture,  it  is  *'  allowed  to  drj  for  some  days ;  then 
"  a  flat  iron,  with  a  long  handle  is  moderately  heated  and  passed 
*'  behind  the  proof  over  all  its  surfieuie ;"  the  proof  thereby  becomes 
"  an  entire  homogeneous  substance  with  the  layers  of  paint,  oil, 
"  and  collodion." 

The  method  of  operating  ''at  the  moment  of  producing  the 
"  image  *'  is  : — The  glass — ''  the  negative  and  objective  " — ^being 
in  their  places,  the  cloth  is  fixed,  the  focal  distance  ascertained, 
and  *'  the  objective  "  is  covered.  The  cloth  is  taken  idt,  and  the 
collodion  spread  over  it ;  when  the  latter  is  dry,  the  senntive  plate 
is  put  into  the  silver  bath,  the  cloth  replaced,  and  '' the  objective  " 
uncovered.  "  When  the  proof  is  slightly  indicated,"  it  is  deve- 
loped, fixed,  and  washed.  "  For  the  proofs  on  glass  I  use  collodion 
"  preferably  to  the  iodites"  [iodides?]  ''of  ammonia  and  potas- 
"  sium  mixed  in  equal  quantities  " — ^this  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Provisional  Specification.  "  The  collodion  is  spread  with  rectified 
"  alcohol."  The  silver  bath  contains  nitrate  of  silver  and  acetic 
acid.  The  developing  solution  contains  gallic  add  and  acetic 
acid.  The  fixing  is  done  by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  A 
blue  shade  may  be  given  to  the  proof  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold. 

[Printed,  4<2.    No  DrawinKt.] 

A.D.  1864,  October  13.— N«  2526. 
BROOMAN,  Richard  Archibald.  —  {A  ctmummicaHon  from 
Arthur  Baudesson  and  Paul  Houseau,) — "  Improvements  in  the 
'*  manufacture  of  prussiates  of  ammonia,  and  the  application  of 
"  prussiates  of  ammonia  to  dyeing,  printing,  and  to  photography." 

"  This  invention  consbts  in  depositing  under  the  influence  of 
"  light  upon  paper,  textile  ftibrics,  wood,  glass,  porcelain,  and 
"  other  suitable  substances,  a  matter  colored  or  ready  to  become 
"  colored,  by  the  aid  of  chemical  agents,  by  immenion,  dyeing, 
"  printing,  or  otherwise." 

The  invention  also  consists  in  the  manufacture  of  "  prussiates 
"  of  ammonia."    For  this  purpose  sulphate  of  ammpnium  acts 
upon  prussiates  of  potash;  the  proportions,  together  with  the 
■  salts  of  potash  used,  determine  the  salt  obtained. 

In  ^iplying  the  said  prussiates  to  photogn^ihyy  the  fbllowing 
sensitising  solutioiu  are  used :— I.  A  solution  of  fBRiojaiiide,  or 
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ferrocyanide  of  ammonium,  or  a  mixture  of  these  salts.  2.  A  so- 
lution "  of  pnissiate  of  potash  or  other  prussiates."  3.  A  solution 
"  of  pnissiate  with  a  base  of  iron  at  the  maximum,  and  of  organic 
'*  acid  salts  of  iron  ;"  the  image  appears  in  blue.  4.  A  solution 
"  of  double  salt  of  iron  and  of  ammonia,  an  oxalate,  a  tartrate,  a 
"  citrate,  or  otherwise;"  acid  pnissiate  of  potash  developes  blue 
tints,  tannin  yields  black  tints.  Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  or 
of  potassium  yields  blood  red  tints. 

In  the  "application  upon  textile  fabrics,"  for  blue,  the  prussi- 
ates  of  ammonia  or  of  potash,  with  or  without  citrate  of  iron,  are 
used;  for  black,  the  blue  image  is  dyed  with  logwood  and  glue; 
for  violet,  the  blue  is  decolorized  by  carbonate  of  soda,  then 
treated  with  madder,  chloride  of  lime,  and  soap ;  for  bronze,  the 
decolorized  image  is  dyed  iitdth  madder  and  quercitron,  and  for 
olive  and  brown  the  decolorized  image  is  dyed  with  quercitron, 
and  is  brought  up  in  a  soap  bath. 
[Printed.  4rf.    No  Drawings.] 


A.D.  1864,  October  14.— N»  2639. 

DALLMEYER,  John  Henry. — "Improvements  in  the  oon- 
"  struction  of  lenses,  which  improvements  are  especially  applicable 
*'  to  lenses  for  photographic  purposes." 

This  lens  "  is  chiefly  intended  for  landscape  photography.** 

"  I  form  two  lenses  of  crown  or  plate  glass,  by  preference  of 
"  two  different  kinds  of  crown  or  plate  glass,  and  divide  for  a 
"  given  focal  length  the  focal  power  between  the  two  lenses,  by 
**  preference  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  3,  both  acting  therefore  as  posi- 
•*  tive  or  collecting  lenses.  The  form  of  the  first  or  anterior  crown 
"  or  plate  lens  is  by  preference  a  concave  meniscus.  The  second 
"  or  posterior  crown  or  plate  lens  is  also  by  preference  a  concave 
"  meniscus,  llie  central  lens  situated  between  the  two  crown  or 
"  plate  glass  lenses  is  made  of  flint  glass  and  concavo-convex, 
"  and  of  such  focal  power  as  when  placed  between  the  two  crown 
"  or  plate  glass  lenses  the  adjacent  surflaces  having  the  same  radii 
"  of  curvature  and  being  cemented  produce  an  achromatic  whole 
"  or  nearly  so." 

When  architectural  objects  are  to  be  photographed,  the  straight- 
ness  of  the  lines  will  be  better  maintained  if  the  anterior  lens 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  other  parts  of  the  compound  lens. 

The  diaphragm  is  placed  in  front  of  the  antetox  \eii^. 


/ 
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^Bj  this  invention  a  positive  photogiaphio  copy  may  be  M..Qnoe 
obtuned. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  invention  ''consists  in  obtaining 
*^  copies  or  reproductions  by  the  action  of  light  by  preparing  a 
''  surface  with  a  solution  containing  a  soluble  chromate  mixed 
*'  with  an  acid  which  will  combine  and  form  a  compound  with  the 
*'  oxide  of  chromium  formed  by  the  action  of  light,  and  darken- 
*'  ing  the  impression  produced  by  the  imaltered  chromate  by 
*'  means  of  aniline  or  other  organic  substance  capable  of  forming 
**  a  dark  and  insoluble  compound  with  the  said  unaltered  chro- 
"  mate," 

In  copying  a  mechanical  drawing  on  paper,  the  sensitizing 
solution  contains  certain  proportions  of  bichromate  of  ammonium 
and  phosphoric  acid.  When  the  paper  has  been  impressed,  in  the 
usual  way,  in  the  printing  frame,  it  is  laid  on  the  bottom  of  a 
wooden  box;  in  this  situation  it  is  exposed  to  the  vapour  of 
aniline,  that  evaporates  from  bibulous  paper  fastened  to  the  lid  of 
the  box,  and  thus  developed.  The  fixing  takes  place  by  alternate 
washings  in  weak  acid  and  in  water. 

Another  sensitizing    solution    contains  chromate  of   copper, 
sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid.    A  third  contiuns  phosphate  , 
of  copper,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chromic  acid. 

The  pyrrol  bases  may  be  used  instead  of  aniline  for  developing. 
[Printed,  4d.    No  DrawingsJ 

A.D.  1864,  November  25.--No  2963. 
CROZAT,  Lkandro. — (Provisional protection  only.) — "  Improve- 
**  ments  in  photographic  processes,  and  in  portraits  or  images 
**  produced  thereby." 

To  produce  portraits  in  "  double  ground,"  the  sitter  is  placed 
before  a  white  cloth,  the  ground  of  which  is  coloured  and  gradu- 
ated or  shaded.    The  negative  is  taken  in  the  ordinary  way. 

*'  To  produce  a  shaded  bust  terminated  in  white."— A  piece  of 
paper  is  applied  to  the  non-coUodionized  side  of  the  plate,  and  the 
size  of  the  bust  traced  thereon  ;  this  outline  is  marked  on  a  piece 
of  opaque  cardboard,  and  the  said  cardboad  placed  in  the  pressure 
frame.  The  "  shading  ground  "  has  thus  been  obtained.  To 
obtain  the  *'  general  ground,"  a  proof  of  the  bust  is  stuck  on  the 
painted  side  of  the  glass.  "  Then  continue  applying  the  white 
*'  groimd  portraits  on  the  glass  so  that  the  head  perfectly  covers 
'^  the  silhouette,  and  this  in  its  turn  should  entirely  cover  the 
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"  shirt  front,  and  by  thni  tapporthig  tiie  portnit  with  a  tablet  of 
"  the  same  size  as  the  card/'  expose  it  to  the  sun.  The  dooUe 
ground,  when  obtained,  must  be  toned  and  fixed  as  usuaL 

The  eyes  and  shirt  front  are  then  to  be  covered  with  gum  arable 
solution  to  preserve  them  from  the  colouring  which  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  whole  face.  When  coloured,  greater  brilliancy  is  given  to 
the  portrait  by  stretching  it  on  prepared  glass  and  allowing  it 
to  dry ;  it  is  then  detached  from  the  glass  and  stuck  on  cardbottd 
with  a  solution  of  gum  arable. 

The  colouring  contains  alum,  cream  of  tartar,  cochineal,  safflron, 
and  magenta.  The  preservative  varnish  for  preparing  the  glass 
contains  sulphuric  ether,  alcohol,  and  '* photograplue  cotton;" 
the  second  solution  for  preparing  the  glass  is  a  solution  of 
gelatine. 

[Printed.  4(2.   No  Drawingi.] 

A.D.  1864,  December  6.— N*  3048. 

MARTIUS,  Carl  Albxandkr. — {A  ecmmMmeoiumfMrn  Jokaan 
Baptist  Ohemetter,) — "  Improvements  in  the  application  of  photo- 
"  graphy  to  the  ceramic  art  or  to  glass." 

'*  This  invention  consists,  firstly,  in  a  combination  of  processes 
**  whereby  photographic  pictures  are  obtained,  applied  to,  and 
"  burnt  in  upon  articles  of  porcelain  or  glass ;  and,  secondly,  in 
"  a  peculiar  method  of  causing  the  said  photographic  pictures  to 
"  be  composed  of  materials  which  can  be  fused  or  enamelled  upon 
"  ceramic  articles  including  glass." 

A  glass  plate  is  coated,  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  a  sensitive 
solution  containing  gum,  sugar,  glycerine  and  Inehromate  of 
ammonium ;  the  plate  is  then  dried,  in  the  dark,  in  a  diyingatove. 
A  positive  picture  is  placed  on  the  prepared  surface  of  the  plate 
and  the  combination  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  lights  for  the  time 
requisite  to  impress  the  image.  The  plate,  on  whidi  the  image  is 
now  slightly  visible,  is  next  treated  with  a  mixture  containing 
porcelain  colour  with  its  fiux  and  some  dry  powdered  soap ;  m» 
operation  is  continued  until  the  requisite  density  is  attained,  the 
porcelain  colour  and  its  fiux  being  deposited  upon  thoae  parts  of 
the  plate  which  were  protected  from  the  action  of  light  by  the 
superposed  positive.  To  efPioct  the  removal  of  the  picture  in 
porcelain  colour  from  the  supporting  surface,  it  is  coated  with 
collodion,  dried  and  immersed  in  alkaline  water.  The  washed 
film  is  then  pasted,  picture  side  undermost,  on  the  ceramic  aitide« 
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The  picture,  so  adapted,  is  dried  spontaneously,  and  the  collodion 
film  is  dissolved  therefrom  by  the  action  of  solvents,  "  after  which 
"  the  article  with  its  applied  picture  is  burnt  in  an  ordinary  muffle 
"  furnace,  as  conducted  in  the  usual  process  of  enamelling." 
[Printed,  4c2.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1864,  December  14.— N^  3107. 
CLAUDET,  Antoine  Francois  Jean. — ''Improvements  in 
"  photo-sculpture." 

"  The  original  photographic  pictures  similar  to  those  hereto- 
"  fore  used  to  aid  the  artist's  eye  when  modelling  by  hand  are 
'*  themselves  enlarged  to  the  exact  size  intended  to  be  given  to 
*'  the  model,  and  are  projected  on  to  the  block  of  clay  or  other 
"  material  by  a  camera  or  cameras,  whilst  two  pictures  at  right 
**  angles  of  like  size  previously  drawn  by  hand,"  "  are  generally 
'*  employed  at  the  same  time  to  further  aid  the  artist's  eye  in 
"  judging  of  the  progress  of  his  work,  and  to  determine  the 
*'  various  planes  at  which  every  part  of  the  block  is  to  be 
"  brought  during  the  modelling." 

A  revolving  table,  the  axis  of  which  is  capable  of  being  moved 
to  and  fro,  is  used  to  place  the  block  of  clay  upon.  Thin  blades 
are  pressed  into  the  clay  so  as  to  receive  the  picture  and  thus  to 
afford  a  guide  to  the  tool.  If  the  work  is  pushed  back  and  a 
piece  of  ground  glass  brought  into  focus,  the  image  received  on 
the  glass  will  guide  the  artist.  If  a  screen  be  used,  it  is  stated  (in 
the  Final  Specification)  that,  "  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  on 
"  the  tool  employed  by  the  artist  in  modelling ;"  an  apparatus 
for  guiding  the  tool  in  this  case  (called  the  **  plastimonograph  ") 
consists  of  a  disc,  fixed  in  the  middle  of  a  fiat  bar,  which  slides 
in  slots  that  are  made  through  the  upright  sides  of  a  frame  placed 
in  the  plane  of  the  image.  "  By  means  of  a  weight,  cord,  and 
"  pulleys,  the  bar  is  suspended  horizontally  between  the  sides  of 
**  the  slots  in  the  uprights,  and  remains  supported  in  any  position 
» #  in  which  it  is  left  during  the  various  stages  of  the  operation ; 
**  and  it  can  be  made  to  move  in  all  directions  required  by  the 
"  least  impulse  of  the  hand  of  the  artist." 

[Printed,  8J.    Drawing.] 

A.D.  1864,  December  16.— N*'  3119. 
CHEVALLIER,  Francois  Auouste.— '*  Improvements  in  pano- 
'*>  ramie  apparatus." 
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with  and  superimpoted  one  on  the  other  on  m  eheet  of  gItM. 
"  The  two  pictures  are  produced  on  (teper^  one  on  thin  paper, 
**  and  the  other  on  ordinaiy  photographic  or  printing  pvper  aathe 
**  case  maj  he.    llie  picture  on  thin  paper  is  made  tnnipaieot 
"  by  means  of  spermaceti  or  varnish,  or  other  adhenve  matter, 
**  and  is  made  thereby  to  adhere  to  the  glass.    In  some  CMes  the 
**  glass  is  ground  or  deadened  on  the  side  where  the  truspaient 
"  picture  is  applied.    It  is  preferred  in  all  caaes  thai  the  two 
"  pictures  should  be  tinted  or  coloured  artistically  aeootding  to 
"  the  e£Fect  desired  to  be  obtained,  but  this  ia   not  easentiaL 
"  Supposing  it  is  desired  to  mount  two  photographic  ptetores 
'*  according  to  this  invention,  in  order  to  produce  a  coloured 
*'  miniature  or  colored  picture  of  a  person,  two  pictnrea  are  taken 
"  from  the  same  negative  such  as  is  used  by  artiste  when  oolored 
"  photographic  pictures  are  to  be  produced,  one  pictoie  ia  on  thin 
"  photographic  pi^)er  and  the  otiier  on  other  photographic  paper. 
"  The  picture  on  thin  paper  is  tinted  or  colored  and  then  ren- 
"  dered  transparent  and  caused  to  adhere  to  a  aheet  of  giaas 
"  by  means  of  spermaceti,  or  varnish,  or  suiBcientlj  transparent 
'*  cement.    The  other  picture  is  also  tinted  or  colored  and  ia 
"  placed  carefiilly  at  the  back  of  the  other  picture  and  ia  retained 
"  correctly  in  position  either  by  adhesive  matter  or  otherwise, 
"  and  the  whole  so  combined  are  then  placed  in  a  ftame.    In  like 
"  manner  printed  and  other  pictures  are  combined  together  and 
"  with  sheets  of  glass.*' 
[Printed,  4d,   No  Dnwingi.] 


A.D.  1865,  January  3.— N*  12. 
HELSBY,  William  George.— (Prortttoaa/ ^rofeefMm  only.) — 
"  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  enamelled  glaaa  to  render 
"  it  more  useful  in  photographic  art.*' 

**  The  practice  recently  introduced  by  me  of  polishing  the 
"  surface  of  opal  or  other  enamel  on  sheets  of  transparent  and 
"  colourless  glass  provides  surfaces  well  adapted  fbr  photographic 
"  pictures  and  impressions,  especially  those  seen  by  leAected  light 
«  and  known  as  positives.  Tliere  is  however  a  want  of  'depth ' 
*'  or  '  body  '  in  the  '  ground '  of  pictures  or  impresiiona  taken  on 
**  the  said  polished  enamelled  sheets,  and  to  iriml^y  this  ddott, 
*'  or  supply  the  desired  'depth'  and  'body,'  and. to  provide  a 
*'  smooth  surface,  are  the  objects  of  my  improvenwati.    The  opal 
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**  or  other  coloured  enamel  and  the  glass  are  united  together  in 
**  the  process  of  manufacture  in  the  usual  way,  but  instead  of  the 
'*  glass  to  or  with  which  the  enamel  is  secured  or  made  being 
*'  transparent  and  colourless  I  make  it  with  a  *  body  colour  *  of 
"  any  desired  tint  or  quality  by  placing  the  proper  materials  in 
"  the  'glass  pot;'  rose  and  cream  will  be  the  most  desirable 
"  colours  when  the  enamel  is  opal,  but  the  colours  may  be  varied. 
**  When  the  enamelled  surfaces  are  polished  the  sheets  are  ready 
"  for  use." 

[Priuted.  4<i.    No  Drawings.] 


A.D.  1865,  January  /.— N»  56. 

BENTLEY,  Barrowclough  Wright,  and  BAILEY,  Wil- 
liam Henry.  — "  Improvements  in  producing  and  finishing 
**  photographs  and  photographic  transparencies  on  paper  and 
"  other  suitable  substances,  and  m  the  machinery  employed 
"  therein." 

1st.  A  photograph,  already  mounted  on  cardboard,  is  subjected 
to  pressure,  under  a  press  which  forms  the  second  improvement 
of  this  invention;  it  is  then  placed,  upon  a  suitable  matrix, 
beneath  the  die  of  an  embossing  press.  By  this  means  the  most 
prominent  parts  of  the  picture  are  raised,  and  a  picture  in 
"  relievo "  obtained.  The  dies  may  either  be  produced  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  "  or  they  may  be  made  by  any  of  the  well 
"  known  photographic  processes  of  engraving  or  by  the  *  bichro- 
**  *matized  gelatine  process."*  Thus  medallion  portraits  in 
relievo  may  be  obtained,  or  imitation  "  cameos  "  may  be  made  by 
colouring  the  background  according  to  taste. 

2nd.  "An  improved  photographic  press." — Certain  pedestals, 
upon  a  cast-iron  framework,  receive  bearings  for  the  roller.  The 
sliding  plate,  which  travels  upon  the  top  of  the  framework  and 
beneath  the  roller,  is  actuated  by  a  link  which  is  attached  to  a 
centre  or  pin  that  passes  through  lugs  attached  to  the  under  side 
oi  the  sliding  plate ;  the  other  end  of  the  link  is  connected  to  the 
working  lever,  which  is  jointed  to  a  pin  that  passes  through  lugs 
fixed  to  the  framework.  A  sheet  of  aluminum  bronze  is  affixed 
^  the  upper  surface  of  the  sliding  plate ;  this  is  not  so  liable  to 
corrode  as  s^eL  The  roller  is  pressed  upon  the  sliding  plate  by 
means  of  milted-headed  screws,  llie  actuating  lever  enables  the 
sliding  plate,  with  the  photograph  upon  it,  to  travel  henn^  Vba 
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pressing  roller.    In  the  larger  sises  of  presses  %  reciproaiing 
motion  is  imparted  to  the  plate. 
[Printed.  8(1.   Dnwinir.] 

A.D,  1865,  January  10.— N«»  72. 
PETTITT,  Edwin.— (Propiwoaa/  protection  only.)—*'  Impiove- 
"  ments  in  giving  permanence  to  and  in   ornamenting  glass 
"  transparent  positive  photographs." 

'*  My  invention  consists,  firstly,  in  the  following  manner  of 
**  giving  permanence  to  glass  transparent  positive  photographs : — 
"  I  coat  or  cover  the  collodion  side  of  the  said  photographs,  or 
''  the  side  of  the  glass  on  which  the  picture  is  situated,  with 
"  plaster  of  Paris,  cement,  wax,  or  other  opaque  or  semi-opaque 
"  substance,  either  white  or  tinted  with  colour,  and  I  aftemurds 
*'  cover  the  said  plaster  of  Paris,  cement,  wax,  or  other  substance 
"  with  a  coating  of  metal  which  coating  of  metal  may  either  be 
"  applied  by  the  electrotype  process  or  be  applied  in  tiie  form  of 
"  thin  sheets  or  foil  attached  by  any  adhesive  matter.  By  the 
"  treatment  described  the  picture  is  securely  protected  firom  the 
"  injurious  effects  of  air  and  moisture,  and  great  permanence  in 
'*  the  photograph  thereby  secured. 

"  My  invention  consist,  secondly,  in  ornamenting  transparent 
"  glass  photographs  by  coating  or  covering,  either  wholly  or  in 
"  part,  that  side  of  the  glass  on  which  the  picture  is  situated  with 
**  coloured  materials,  such  as  velvet,  silk,  or  other  fabric^  gold 
"  and  silver  leaf,  and  coloured  bronzes,  and  affcerwaids  coatings 
'*  the  photograph  in  the  manner  constituting  the  first  part  of  my 
"  invention  when  permanency  is  required.  By  the  use  of  the 
"  coloured  materials  described  any  required  tint  may  be  given  to 
*'  the  whole  or  part  of  the  photograph,  or  it  may  be  tinted  of 
«  different  colours  in  different  parts." 
[Printed,  4(1.    No  Drawinga.] 

A.D.  1865,  January  26.— N*  218. 
GAY,  David. — {Promaional  protection  oniif.)'^**hapganaBam^ 
*'  in  photo-sculpture  and  appantos  to  be  employed  tiieniii." 

This  invention  consists,  "first,  in  cutting  the  material  on  vhioh 
"  the  portrait  is  taken  or  printed,  as  may  be  found  most  < 
*'  and  in  using  the  maiginal  or  outer  portions  of  tiie  i 
"templates/'    UponaonoalaKteUeanaRaiigadftdoMnJdoflkt, 
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capable  of  sliding  in  radial  groves  towards  and  from  the  centre  of 
the  said  circular  table.  An  upright  rod  is  fixed  in  each  block ;  a 
clip  affixed  to  each  rod  holds  one  template.  The  circular  table  is 
pivoted,  and  the  pivot  (by  means  of  a  loose  slotted  collar)  receives 
and  holds  the  several  templates.  The  plastic  material  is  placed 
upon  the  upright  pivot,  and  roughly  shaped  by  hand. 

The  templates— obtained  as  set  forth  above — ^having  been  fixed 
in  their  respective  upright  rods : — **  I  take  first  that  template  con- 
**  taining  the  most  prominent  outlines,  and  pushing  it  into  con- 
"  tact  with  the  plastic  material  aforesaid,  hold  this  template 
**  steady  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  hand  move  the  plastic 
"  material  partly  round  backwards  and  forwards  until  the  tem- 
*'  plate  has  scraped  the  material  at  this  part  to  the  shape  of  the 
"  template,  or  partly  so,  and  in  like  manner  I  proceed  successively 
"  with  all  the  other  templates,  until  I  bring  their  edges  close 
**  together  in  the  collar  that  supports  them,  after  which  the  sculp- 
*'  tured  model  may  be  finished  by  hand ;  and  where  several  copies 
"  are  required,  I  take  a  mould  thereof  by  any  of  the  well-known 
"  means,  and  pour  plastic  material  therein  in  the  manner  com- 
"  monly  practised  of  moulding  objects  in  plastic  materials." 
CPrinted,  4d.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1865,  March  4.— N»  618. 
PETTITT,  Edwin. — "  A  method  or  process  for  producing  a  new 
*'  kind  of  photographic  pictures.*' 

One  photographic  picture  is  produced  '*  from  two  photographic 
**  images,  the  one  superimposed  upon  the  other,  which  picture 
*'  possesses  great  relief.  Pictures  so  produced  I  designate  'bino- 
**  •  graphs.'  If  I  desire  to  produce  a  life-sised  portrait,  I  proceed 
**  in  the  first  place  to  take  a  double  negative  of  the  sitter  by 
**  means  of  a  pair  of  lenses  and  a  camera  obscura  in  the  usual 
^*  way  of  taking  ordinary  stereoscopic  negatives;  and  having 
*'  obtained  a  satisfactory  double  negative,  I  separate  the  two  pio- 
*'  tures  and  transpose  them,  placing  the  right-hand  picture  to  the 
"  left  and  the  left  to  the  right ;  and  in  this  order  I  cause  light  to 
*'  be  passed  through  them  in  a  daric  room  or  camera  obscura,  and 
**  receive  the  rays  so  passing  through  the  pictures  by  a  pair  of 
*'  lenses  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  tiiem  as  the  pictures 
*'  were  when  taken,  and  the  two  pictures  now  become  enlarged, 
**  coalesce,  and  are  guperimposed  upon  each  other  at  or  near  the 
"  distance  Irom  the  lentet  at  which  the  vtter  wia  ong^iiSVj  ^\»m^ 


.,  "  double  transparent  pr,^ 
"  pointed  directly  at  till        " 

"  «nplo^?„^r  ^"^  ^n  «m, 
«  riZ™     -^  "'  *•■«  fluid  in  wh 
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and  then  confined.  This  framework  or  cage  is  mounted  upon  a 
spindle  which  is  caused  to  revolve  rapidly  by  a  winch  handle  or 
other  ordinary  means. 

"  The  two  parts  of  the  invention  may  be  combined,  the  teat  of 
the  former  being  applied  between  successive  washings  and 
operations  of  the  centrifugal  apparatus." 
(Trinted,  4<2.    No  Drawings.] 


A.D.  1865,  March  14.— N<»  712. 
BROOMAN,  Richard  Archibald.  —  {A  communication  from 
Cyprien  Marie  Tessi^  du  Motay  and  Charles  Raphael  Mar^chal.) — 
"  Improved  processes  for  the  production  of  photographc  images 
**  capable  of  being  inked  with  fatty  inks." 

A  portion  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  employment,  for 
the  above-named  purposes,  of  "  chromic  acid  salts,  more  acid  and 
"  more  complex  than  protochromates  and  bichromates,"  in  con- 
junction with  "  bodies  more  capable  of  reducing  the  oxygen  of  the 
''  chromates  than  gelatinous  and  albumenous  solutions." 

Another  portion  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  *'  soaps 
"  of  silver,"  in  conjunction  with  gelatinous  coatings  that  contain 
*'  salts  of  chromic  acids,"  also  for  the  above-named  purposes. 

In  one  process,  "  alkaline  trichromates  "  are  mixed  with  a  solu-  * 
tion  of  gelatine  that  contains  gums,  acids,  or  salts,  having  great 
affinity  for  oxygen.     Positive  inkable  images  are  yielded. 

In  a  second  process,  bichromates  or  trichromates  of  the  allcalies, 
"  and  of  bichloride  of  mercury,"  also  ''bicarbonate  of  potass 
"  and  of  bichloride  of  mercury,"  are  used  either  pure  or  mixed 
with  alkaline  protochromates,  bichromates,  and.  trichromates, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  bodies  having  affinity  for  oxygen, 
and  added  to  gelatinous  and  other  similar  solutions,  for  the  said 
purposes,  positive  inkable  images  being  yielded  upon  paper. 

In  a  third  process,  "  the  chromo-alkalino-mercurial  salts  above- 
''  mentioned,"  in  connection  with  gelatinous  solutions,  spread 
upon  metal,  yield  ("  after  prolonged  washings ")  images  inkable 
negatively. 

In  a  fourth  process,  gelatine,  chromatized  with  one  of  the 
above-named  chromic  acid  salts,  is  laid  upon  paper,  or  upon  metal ; 
the  chromatized  gelatine  is  then  dessicated  and  covered  with  layerB 
of  argentic  soaps.    Two  superposed  images  nn  produced. 
[Printed,  id.  No  Drawingi.] 
PH.  U 
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**  zag  form  like  saw  teeth/'  so  arranged,  ^'that  the  points  at  the 
'^  one  side  correspond  to  the  centre  of  the  notches  on  the  other 
*'  side/' 

At  present  a  rigid  screen  board  is  used  in  connection  with  slides 
of  considerable  length ;  in  the  arrangement  preferred,  however, 
flexible  sliding  shutters  that  work  in  guide  grooves  on  the  slide 
are  employed.  As  the  slide  is  pushed  forward  into  the  camera  the 
shutter  is  pushed  back  by  a  stud ;  the  shutter  travels  round  a 
pulley  at  the  rear  end  of  the  slide,  and  passes  to  the  back.  A  stud 
on  the  other  shutter  draws  it  back  so  that  it  comes  in  front  of  the 
sensitive  surface,  and  protects  it  from  the  light.  To  obtain  an 
accurate  representation  of  the  sky  at  the  same  time  that  a  fore- 
ground is  taken,  an  adjustable  screen  is  employed,  by  which  the 
light  of  the  sky  may  be  in  great  part  intercepted ;  this  screen  is 
placed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  camera,  and  may  either  consist  of 
an  arrangement  of  wires  that  becomes  more  opaque  as  it  descends 
from  the  edge,  or  a  number  of  lines  (filled  in  with  black  varnish) 
ruled  at  graduated  distances  apart  upon  a  thin  sheet  of  glass.  A 
clockwork  apparatus  determines  the  time  of  exposure  of  the  plate. 
The  removal  of  a  peg  admits  light  to  the  camera,  and  starts  the 
clockwork ;  when  a  disc  has  revolved  a  certain  part  of  a  revolu- 
tion, the  peg  drops,  the  clockwork  is  stopped,  and  the  light  is 
again  excluded  from  the  camera. 
[Printed,!*.    Drawing.] 

A.D.  1865,  April  26.— N»  1171. 

ROWLAND,  John  Alexander. — Provisional  protection  only,) 
— "  Improvements  in  photographic  cameras." 

This  invention  relates  to  a  mode  of  constructing  cameras  "  so 
^'  that  large  pictures  or  panoramic  pictures  may  be  taken  with 
"  lenses  of  moderate  size." 

'Mn  carr3ring  out  my  invention  the  lens  is  mounted  in  a  brass 
^'  chamber  or  slide,  to  the  end  of  which  is  adapted  a  diaphragm 
•*  chamber  the  aperture  of  which  is  of  a  long  narrow  form  placed 
*'  vertically.  The  lens  chamber  is  held  in  a  vertical  position  by 
"  means  of  two  fixed  studs  which  work  in  grooves  made  longi- 
''  tudinally  along  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  dark  chamber.  The 
*'  lens  is  sdso  maintained  in  its  proper  vertical  position  by  a  similar 
*'  arrangement.  The  image  ttom  the  lens  passes  through  the  long 
*'  narrow  vertical  opening  of  the  diaphragm  chambec  \>o  ^^  \ 
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*'  In  the  preparation  of  papier  m&che,  china,  earthenware,"  and 
other  substances^  the  proportion  of  materials  in  the  receptive  b 
slightly  different  from  that  employed  in  the  preparation  of  wood. 

According  to  another  method,  the  base  contains  gelatine^ 
whiting,  and  linseed  oil. 

In  the  receptives,  "  in  certain  cases  iron  may  be  used  in  combi- 
'*  nation  with  silver  in  place  of  the  chlorine  salts." 
[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1865,  Apnl  27.— No  1184. 

GRAINGER,  Alfred,  and  GIRDLER,  Charles  Mitchel.— 
"  Improvements  in  the  production  of  portraits  or  likenesses  on 
**  certain  materials  by  means  of  photography." 

"  Our  invention  relates  to  the  production  of  photographic 
*'  likenesses  on  porcelain  or  ceramic  ware,  and  consists  in  pro- 
**  ducing  the  photograph  or  likeness  of  a  person  or  thing  on 
''  the  ware  itself  instead  of  first  taking  it  on  paper  or  other 
*'  material,  and  then  transferring  it  to  the  earthenware  to  be 
*•  afterwards  burnt  or  glazed  as  heretofore.  We  prepare  a  plate 
*'  or  other  article  of  the  size  and  shape  required  of  porcelain 
**  or  other  ceramic  material,  which  we  glaze  with  a  transparent 
*'  glaze  and  burn  it  on  as  usual ;  on  this  we  take  the  likeness 
"  by  means  of  photography,  we  then  paint  or  color  the  photo- 
*'  graph  taken  by  hand  or  by  other  application  of  color,  then 
**  glaze  or  enamel  it  again,  and  burn  and  complete  the  article 
^  bearing  such  portrait  or  likeness.  Instead  of  coloring  the 
''  photograph  before  glazing  a  second  time  it  may  be  left  un- 
"  colored,  and  with  the  efPects  produced  by  photography  only 
"  which  is  glazed  and  burnt  in  as  before  mentioned.  Borax  or 
'^  other  suitable  flux  maybe  used  for  the  glazing,  which  is  applied 
"  and  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  as  well  understood  in  glazing 
"  ceramic  wares." 

The  photographic  representation  may  be  produced  upon  "metal 
"  or  other  material,"  "which  in  other  respects  is  treated  and 
"  prepared  as  hereinbefore  described^  the  glazing  and  baking 
"  rendering  the  representation  enduring  and  applicable  as  herein- 
"  before  described  with  reference  to  plat«8  or  pieces  entirely  of 
"  ceramic  material." 

CPriiited,4<l.   NoDmwinffs.] 
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A.D.  1865,  June  6.— N«  1541. 
NEWTON, William  Edward.— {-4  commmueatumfrom  WiOiam 
Augustus  Let/go  and  George  Edward  Desborats.) — "  An  improred 
*'  photo-eledTotyping  process." 

A  pbotograph  on  glass  is  vamisbed,  allowed  to  dry,  and  laid 
upon  a  level  slab  in  a  dark  room ;  it  is  then  brushed  over  with 
"  a  substance  which  upon  exposure  to  the  light  becomes  inso- 
"  luble  in  water,"  and  the  coating  is  permitted  to  "  stand  until 
"  it  be  quite  jellied."  The  sensitive  substance  employed  is  a 
gelatinous  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  When  coated,  the 
picture  is  exposed  "  to  the  light  fWce  downwards  "  for  the  requisite 
time,  and  the  soluble  parts  of  the  jelly  removed  with  warm  water. 
Before  the  remaining  part  of  the  jelly  is  dry,  a  plaster  cast  is 
taken  from  it. 

To  produce  an  electrotype  from  the  said  cast,  it  is  dipped  into 
hot  filter  and  laid  face  upwards  until  all  superfluous  water  dis- 
appears ;  then,  while  still  warm  and  damp,  dipped  into  melted 
wax  two  or  three  separate  times,  "  allowing  the  wax  to  set  each 
"  time."  The  waxed  cast  being  placed  face  downwards  in  some 
hot  wax  that  has  been  poured  upon  a  metal  plate,  and  allowed  to 
cool,  "  the  wax  upon  the  plate  will  unite  with  that  upon  the  cast 
^*  and  will  form  a  solid  mass,  from  which  the  plaster  may  be  lifted 
"  away  leanng  its  exact  impression  in  the  wax,  which  when  coated 
"  with  plumbago  will,  by  the  usual  process,  yield  an  electrotype 
*'  from  which  perfect  copies  of  the  original  may  be  printed." 

If  desired,  a  stereotype  may  be  made  from  the  pliater  cast  as  it 
comes  from  tlie  gelatinous  surface. 
[Printed,  4d.   No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1866,  June  12.— N«  1688. 

BONELLI,  Gaetan. — "  A  new  or  improved  method  of  obtaining 
*'  or  producing  optical  illusions." 

'*  It  is  a  well  known  fitct,  based  on  certain  optical  conditions, 
*'  and  by  the  use  of  an  instrument  known  as  a  phenakistoscope, 
*'  that  an  appearance  of  motion  or  animation  may  be  given  to 
"  pictures  or  subjects  that  have  been  expressly  drawn  or  photo- 
*'  graphed  for  the  purpose.  The  phenakistosoopio  appantns  or 
"  instrument  being  known  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  state  how 
**  the  pictures  are  arranged  to  produce  the  optical  iUutioiis,  it 
*'  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  an  identical  result  will  be  obtained 
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"  with  images  or  pictures  of  smaH  size  and  even  reduced  to 
**  a  microscopic  scale  if  to  each  of  the  images  or  pictures  a  lens 
"  is  applied.  It  is  only  hj  the  application  of  as  many  lenses  as 
*'  there  are  images  on  the  disc  and  not  by  the  successive  passage 
"  of  all  the  images  under  a  single  lens  that  the  effect  will  be 
"  obtained.  Thus,  if  a  disc  carries  sixteen  images,  as  many  lenses 
"  or  magnifying  apparatus  would  be  necessary,  which  receive 
"  a  rotary  motion  in  the  same  direction  as  the  images  before 
'*  which  each  lens  will  be  respectively  placed.'* 

**  The  pictures  or  images  thus  reduced  enable  me  to  construct 
**  phenakistoscopic  apparatus,  whether  simple  or  stereoscopic,  of 
"  sizes  and  shapes  not  hitherto  done,  and  thereby  forming  a  novel 
**  application  of  microscopic  photography." 

In  the  Provisional  Specification,  the  method  of  making  objects 
appear  animated  is  stated  to  be  by  placing  the  pictures  upon 
a  small  rotating  disc ;  "  each  picture  is  brought  in  front  of  a  lens 
*'  or  magnifying  glass,  whereby  the  statue  or  group  appears  to 
"  the  eye  in  motion  in  all  the  different  positions  in  which  it  is 
•*  represented,  and  in  an  apparatus  of  very  small  or  limited 
**  dimensions." 

[Printed,  4cl.    NoDrawiugs.] 

A.D.  1865,  June  20.— N°  1653. 
CARLEVARIS,  Prospero.  —  (Provisional  protection  only.)  — 
'^  Producing  a  light  applicable  to  photographic  purposes,  to  light- 
'*  houses,  and  to  other  illuminations." 

One  of  the  scientific  principles  upon  which  the  obtainment  of 
this  light  is  foimded  is  the  property  that  the  oxide  of  magnesium 
has  "  of  spreading,"  on  being  placed  within  the  oxy-hydrogen 
flame,  ''an  intense,  bright,  and  constant  light,  and  which  is 
"  admirably  suitable  to  photography  and  general  illumination. 

"  The  process  is  as  follows : — A  piece  of  chlorid  [chloride  ?]  of 
'*  magnesium,  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  effects  of  light 
*'  required,  is  placed  upon  a  small  prism  of  gas-retort  coal,  and 
*'  upon  it,  through  a  small  tube  purposely  made,  the  flame  of  th- 
**  oxyhydrogen  gas  (the  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen)  is 
"  directed;  or  a  prism,  or  even  a  small  and  well  compressed 
"  cyUnder  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  placed  within  ^the  flame 
"  from  the  same  mixed  gases.  The  chlorid  of  magnesium  or 
**  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  directly  decomposed  and  resolved 
*'  into  oxide  of  spongy  magnesiiun,  from  i?bicVi  MbA  m\«DaA« 
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*'  bright,  fixed,  and  constant  light  comes  forth,  caunng  aU  Die 
'^  chemical  phenomena  of  diffused  sunlight." 

In  this  light,  ordinary  gas  and  atmospheric  air  may  be  tubiti- 
tuted  for  hydrogen  and  oxygen  respectively.  In  large  qiiantitiM 
hydrogen  **  is  prepared  by  causing  steam  to  pass  over  incaa* 
"  descent  charcoal  ;'*  *'  oxygen  is  prepared  with  manganese  and 
''  hypochlorite  of  lime,  with  manganese  and  silicic  add,  or  widi 
"  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  the  products  of  whose  decomposition  are 
'*  caused  to  pass  upon  platinated  pumice  stone,  turning  to  profit 
*'  the  sulphurous  acid  resulting  from  the  process  to  the  prepaiation 
"  of  sulphites." 

[Printed.  4d.    No  Drawings.] 


A.D.  1865,  July  6.— N«  1791. 

SWAN,  Joseph  Wilson. — *'  Improvements  in  the  production 
"  of  printing  surfaces  by  photographic  agency,  and  in  obtaining 
"  prints  therefrom.** 

'*  Photo-mezzotint  printing.'* — When  the  image  is  produced  by 
means  of  a  negative,  bichromated  gelatine  and  colouring  matter 
is  employed  as  set  forth  in  No.  503  (A.D.  1864) ;  after  the 
gelatinous  tissue  has  received  the  actinic  impression  and  previous 
to  its  development,  the  said  tissue  is  mounted  upon  a  surface  of 
glass.  The  uncoated  surface  of  the  glass  is  placed  towards  the 
light.  Warm  water  is  used  to  dissolve  the  soluble  porfeioDS  of 
the  gelatinous  coating,  and  thus  to  develop  the  image.  Hie 
plate  bearing  the  gelatinous  image  is  surrounded  witii  a  rim, 
hardened  by  means  of  a  protosslt  of  iron  or  of  sulphate  of  alumina, 
coated  with  silver  whilst  wet,  and  electrotyped  in  eiqiper.  The 
resulting  electrotype  is  backed  up  and  used  for  "  photo-mezxotint 
*'  printing.'*  The  said  printing  is  performed  as  fbllowt : — Warm 
gelatinous  ink  is  poured  upon  the  greased  surface  of  the  ekdio- 
type  and  allowed  to  cool  and  solidify;  an  even  pressure  is  applied 
to  a  piece  of  paper  placed  over  the  ink,  a  press  with  an  ebatio 
tympan  being  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  prints  thus 
obtained  are  fixed  by  means  of  a  solution  of  alum.  When  the 
image  is  produced  by  means  of  a  camera,  the  surikoe  of  the  glass 
to  be  coated  is  previously  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oaoatchouc 
or  coagulated  albumen. 

To  adapt  this  invention  to  copper-plate  printing,  the  sensitive 
gelatine  Ivm  an  increased  quantity  of  colourin^^  matter,  the  rim  is 
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not  used,  and  thin  walls  are  fonned  in  the  recesses  of  the  plate  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  the  ink  in  the  act  of  wiping. 

To  adapt  this  invention  to  typogn^hic  and  lithographic  print- 
ing, a  "  crayon  photograph  "  is  produced.  For  this  purpose, 
charcoal,  or  other  opaque  substance,  is  mixed  with  the  sensitized 
gelatine.  When  the  image  is  mounted  on  glass  (by  means  of  a 
caoutchouc  solution)  the  soluble  portions  of  the  gelatine  are 
removed  by  means  of  warm  water. 

CFrinted,6d.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1865,  July  7.— N^  1808. 
WILLIS,  James. — "  Improvements  in  the  construction  of  port- 
"  able  dark  tents  or  chambers  for  photographers.^' 

A  number  of  steel  ribs  are  attached  at  their  upper  ends  to  the 
top  notch  of  a  tube  capable  of  sliding  on  a  rod.  "  The  lower 
"  ends  of  these  ribs  are  pin  jointed  to  the  outer  ends  of  stretchers, 
"  the  inner  ends  of  which  are  attached  to  a  notched  ring  fixed 
*'  on  a  tube."  When  the  latter  tube  is  slid  upwards,  the  stretchers 
and  ribs  will  come  towards  the  stick.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
rod  a  top  notch  is  fixed,  from  which  wires  are  suspended,  as  jln 
an  umbrella ;  the  said  wires  are  jointed  to  the  ribs  at  some  distance 
from  their  upper  ends.  When  the  movable  tubes  are  respectively 
slid  down,  the  ribs  will  be  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  rod, 
•*  and  will  take  a  curved  form  like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella."  The 
said  frame  will  fold  into  a  small  compass,  and  the  tent  thus  formed 
should  not  exceed  half  a  circle.  ''The  stretchers  form  when 
*'  opened  out  a  horizontal  frame,  which  being  covered  forms  a 
"  surface  on  which  a  sink  and  other  vessels  may  be  placed.  The 
"  frame  is  covered  with  a  fabric  lined  with  black  cotton,  velvet, 
"  or  other  fabric  capable  of  preventing  the  passage  of  light  into 
"  the  interior  of  the  tent  or  chamber.  An  apron  is  formed  to  the 
"  tent  suitable  for  surrounding  the  person,  as  has  heretofore  been 
"  the  case  with  other  forms  of  portable  tents,  or  dark  rooms  or 
"  chambers.  Light  is  let  into  the  tent  through  yellow  cloth  or 
"  fabric  inserted  at  suitable  parts  of  the  tent,  as  has  heretofore 
"  been  the  case." 

[Printed,  lOd.  Drawing.] 

A.D.  1865,  August  I.— N*  1984. 
WELLS,  Francis  Ross. — (Proputona/  proteetum  only.)  —"A 
*'  new  or  improved  method  of  producing  a  photog;ni:^\i\<^  \mb%^ 
"  on  the  Bvrface  of  copper  or  other  metal  plates." 
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"  This  invention  relates  to  a  new  or  improved  method  of  pro- 
*'  ducing  a  photographic  image  on  the  rar&ce  of  a  plate  of  copper 
"  or  other  metal,  the  object  })eing  to  etch  or  engrave  thereon.  I 
"  propose  to  sensitive  the  plate  by  the  vapomr  of  iodine  or  the 
^'  fumes  of  bromine,  or  with  iodine  combined  therewith,  when  a 
"  photographic  image  can  be  produced  thereon  and  developed  hj 
*'  heat  or  by  the  fumes  of  mercury.  A  picture  or  engraving,  or 
"  any  picture  or  drawing,  transparent  or  semi-transparent,  can  be 
"  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  to  serve  as  a  guide  for 
"  etching  or  engra\dng  thereon,  so  that  facsimiles  can  be  pro- 
"  duced.  In  some  cases  the  solution  of  iodine  or  bromine  may 
"  be  used  in  lieu  of  vapours.'* 
[Printed,  4(;.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1865,  August  15.— N«  2110, 

HENRY,  Michael.— (/I  communication  from  Henry  Avet.y^Pro^ 
visional  protection  only.) — ''  Improvements  in  the  prodaction  of 
"  surfaces  l)y  means  of  photography.'* 

This  invention  relates  to  the  production  of  printing  and  other 
surfaces.  On  the  collodionized  side  of  a  glass  negative  is  spread 
a  film  of  gelatine  combined  with  bichromate  of  potash,  ■ometimes 
first  forming  a  border  of  wax.  The  plate  is  then  placed  horiiontal 
to  allow  the  film  to  dry,  and  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  on 
the  non-coUodionized  side.  '*  Next,  by  means  of  the  camera 
"  obscxura,  the  portions  of  the  film  which  the  black  and  half  tints 
"  have  preserved  from  the  action  of  light  are  dissolyed  (when 
*'  gelatine  or  gum  is  used  this  can  be  done  by  hot  water).  When 
"  dry  the  subject  will  appear  in  relief.'*  "  Any  antiphotogenic . 
"  shade  resulting  from  the  bichromate  is  removed.  The  subject 
*'  being  metallized  by  the  nitrate  of  silver  *'  is  then  electrotyped, 
or  a  gutta  percha  impression  thereof  is  electrotyped.  '*  Sometimes 
"  instead  of  applying  the  film  in  solution  it  may  be  applied  in 
"  leaf  or  scales.**  Leaf  gelatine  may  be  sensitized  by  inunetnon 
in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  *'  To  produce  an  artificul 
*'  grain  a  drawing  is  made  in  fine  white  lines  on  a  oolond 
"  antiphotogenic  background,  or  vice  vers&."  '*  A  phatogn4>hie 
"  negative  is  made  by  first  photographing  the  grain  and  then  the 
"  object,  or  vice  versi."  "  The  negative  is  then  treated  Mccordiag 
*'  to  the  above-described  method.  A  design  of  the  gimin  may  be 
*'  obtained  by  making  a  negative  from  a  reduced  dnwing  in  Uaek 
''  lines  on  white  ground  -,  \t  xd»||  >;>^  x^aA^  «a  V^^  \sina^|Mn9aA^  ^bc 
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**  applied  on  another  negative  with  the  collodionized  surfaces  in 
"  contact." 

[Printed,  4d.    No  IXnwings.] 

A.D.  1865,  October  13.— N^  2648. 

BRINCKERHOFF,  Johannes  de  Witt.— "An  improvement 
**  in  preparing  paper  and  the  surfaces  of  other  materials  for  use 
**  in  photography." 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  produce  a  partially  absorbent 
but  porcelain-like  surface. 

The  paper  is  treated  with  a  thin  solution  of  gelatinous  materials 
and  kaolin,  then  with  a  solution  of  alum  or  tannin. 

French  gelatine  is  softened  by  soaking  in  water,  and  dissolved 
by  heat ;  with  this  solution  a  certain  proportion  of  kaolin  is  mixed^ 
and  the  paper  is  dipped  into  the  resulting  solution,  whilst  the  said 
solution  is  hot.  The  paper  is  then  treated  with  a  strong  solution 
of  alum  or  tannin. 

*'  The  paper  prepared  in  the  aforesaid  manner  is  much  stronger 
"  than  before  being  prepared,  and  not  being  dissolved  by  the 
''  solutions  employed  in  photography,  is  much  more  easily  mani- 
"  pulated  in  the  subsequent  process  of  touing  and  fixing  the 
"  picture,  and  the  washing  can  be  performed  much  more  easily 
"  and  perfectly  than  heretofore,  because  the  solutions  employed 
**  do  not  become  so  much  incorporated  in  the  paper.'* 

**  A  solution  of  borax  may  be  employed  in  place  of  alum  to 
*^  combine  with  the  gelatine  and  form  an  insoluble  compoimd  as 
''  aforesaid.  In  place  of  employing  kaolin  I  may  make  use  of 
"  sulphate  of  barytes  mixed  in  with  the  gelatine  to  give  the  white 
**  color,  or  said  sulphate  of  barytes  may  be  produced  by  mixing 
**  nitrate  of  barytes  with  the  gelatine,  and  then  the  alum  solution 
^'  effects  a  double  decomposition,  forming  sulphate  of  barytes." 
[Printed,  4t2.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1865,  November  25.— N"  2754. 

NEWTON,  William  Edward. — {A  communicationfrom  Laurent 
de  Montgolfier.)— {Provisional  protection  only.) — "  Improvements 
''  in  the  preparation  of  photographic  papers." 

The  object  of  these  improvements  is  "  to  simplify  the  operations 
*^  relative  to  the  obtaining  of  positive  proofs,  and  also  to  effect 
^'  considerable  economy  in  the  cost  of  producing  &\ie\i  i^iooU\s<| 
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**  dispensing  with  the  use  of  the  chloride  of  ^old  or  platinum 
**  usually  employed  in  the  developing  process.  For  this  purpose, 
''  a  small  quantity  hypophosphorus  add,  phosphorous  add, 
**  phosphoric  acid,  or  any  salt  having  such  an  acid  for  its  base,  sndi 
"  as  phosphate  or  phosphite  of  soda,  potash,  or  ammonia  is  to  be 
"  mixed  with  the  albumen  prepared  for  covering  tibe  surCMe  of 
*'  the  paper.  The  proportion  of  add  or  salt  employed  in  nktum 
"  to  the  albumen  may  vary  from  2  to  20  per  cent.'* 

A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  sensitises  the  pftper.  ''Tlie 
**  proofs  will  take  difiPerent  shades  of  brown  according  to  the 
"  length  of  time  they  are  in  the  press.  After  two  or  three  suc- 
*'  cessive  washings  in  distilled  or  rain  water,  the  proof  without 
''  undergoing  the  changing  or  developing  process,"  is  sabmitted, 
in  the  dark,  to  a  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  containing  chloride 
of  silver,  "  in  order  to  remove  all  the  phosphate  of  silver  and 
"  leave  the  lights  white ;  the  proof  is  then  to  be  exposed  to  light 
"  for  several  hours  while  immersed  in  the  hyposulphite  bath, 
"  and  then  washed  dark  shades  will  thus  be  produced  whidi 
"  nearly  resemble  those  produced  by  printing  from  copper  plate 
•*  engravings." 

[Printed,  4<l.   No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1865,  November  9.— N*  2891. 
NE^\TOX,  William  Edward.— (il  c(mmmnicatumJnmWimam 
Gibion.) — "  Improvements  in  preparing  the  sorfluses  of  pftper, 
"  leather,  woven  and  other  fabrics  and  substances  fbr  reoemng 
**  photographic  pictures,  engravings,  lithographs,  and  printa,  and 
"  for  rendering  such  substances  fire  and  water  proof." 

"  The  chief  object  of  the  invention  is  to  profide  the  above 
''  named  substances  or  materials  with  a  smooth  enuMi  or  auxfaoe," 
for  the  above-mentioned  purposes. 

*'  The  invention  consists  in  combining  with  any  of  the  above 
"  named  materials,"  an  adhesive  mixture,  composed  of  gelatine 
or  albumen,  with  clay  or  oxide  of  zinc.  The  gelatinoua  mixture 
is  rendered  insoluble  in  water  by  means  of  gallic  add,  bonuae 
add,  or  tannin,  dissolved  in  water. 

The  gelatinous  mixture  may  be  incorporated  '*  with  tiie  pap» 
"  pulp  in  the  early  stsges  of  the  paper  manufiwture,  and  the  paper 
**  web  before  delivery  from  the  paper  madiine  may  be  caused  to 
"  pass  in  contact  with  the  astringent  solution^  and  aubeequeiitiy 
**  between  diying  and  csiendetVn^  toUsm." 
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Cloths  and  other  woven  fabrics  may  be  treated  with  the  gela- 
tinous mixture,  dried,  and  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
astringent  mixture  and  of  polishing  rolls.  Wood,  leather,  and 
other  substances  may  be  similarly  treated. 

Layers  of  the  said  gelatinous  mixture  may  be  applied  to  a  sheet 
of  glass,  so  as  ultimately  to  form  a  panel ;  the  addition  of  plaster 
of  Paris  to  the  adhesive  mixture  facilitates  drying.  When  the 
mass  is  dry,  it  is  rendered  insoluble  by  means  of  the  astringent 
mixture,  and  an  insoluble  pkte  or  panel  is  thus  produced. 
[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1865,  November  15.— N»  2937. 

BCNGER,  William. — {A  communication  from  Charles  Augustus 
Steinheil.) — "  Improvements  in  photographic  lenses." 

The  improved  photographic  lens  ''consists  of  two  lenses 
*^  arranged  and  combined  with  a  perforated  disc,  diaphragm,  or 
"  stop  placed  midway  between  them,  the  lenses  and  stop  being 
**  mounted  or  fixed  in  correct  position  in  relation  to  each  other." 

The  **  periscopic  objective  lens  "  "  admits  of  angles  of  90°,  or 
*'  even  more,  being  taken  correctly,  and  the  size  of  this  image  is 
"  equal  to  double  the  length  of  the  focal  distance  of  the  objective 
**  lens  the  latter  is  calculated  from  the  main  point  or  centre  of 
"  the  objective  lens,  which  lens  consists  of  two  lenses  of  the  same 
*'  description  of  glass  and  of  positive  focus.  These  lenses  may 
''  be  quite  equal  or  similar  to  each  other,  placed  in  inverted  posi- 
"  tion  with  the  concave  sides  opposite  to  each  other,  and  at  such 
*'  a  distance  apart  that  all  the  chief  rays  cross  each  other  at  the 
''  same  point  in  the  axis  between  the  two  lenses.  This  is  the 
**  only  chief  point  of  this  combination  of  parts  forming  the  objec- 
''  tive  lens,  and  the  two  lenses  must  be  sufficiently  curved  that  the 
"  image  shall  fall  within  a  plane  which  is  normal  to  the  axis 
**  whereby  the  lenses  take  the  well  known  form  in  which  the 
"  raised  surfaces  project  outwards.** 

With  this  lens  *'  near  and  distant  objects  appear  equally  clear, 
*'  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  camera  should  be  capable  of 
"  adjustment,  as  its  correct  dimensions  can  be  determinined  when 
"  first  made,"  the  image  is  therefore  determined  "by  simply 
**  observing  the  image  angle  above  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
**  camera." 

[Printed,  8d.   Drawingt.] 
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A.D.  1865,  Noranber  16.^N«  2949. 

SARONY,  Oliver. — "  Improvements  in  the  mis  or  mpptnlm 
"  employed  when  taking  photognphi  of  the  homaa  figure.'' 

"  For  these  purposes  the  stand  or  pillar  which  eunei  the  leiti 
**  is  arranged  to  be  fixed  by  screws  to  the  floor  in  any  desued 
*'  position.  Through  the  upper  sorfiioe  or  tube  of  the  stand  a 
'*  bar  (or  it  may  be  two  bars)  slides,  and  it  is  capable  of  being 
*'  raised  or  lowered,  and  of  being  retained  in  any  desired  positum 
"  in  respect  to  the  upper  part  or  table  of  the  stand.  At  the  nppcr 
*'  end  of  this  sliding  bar  are  applied  two  horizontal  plates,  which 
**  are  capable  of  being  drawn  towards  each  other  by  a  screw  bolt 
''  and  thumb  nut.  Between  these  two  plates  is  a  third  piste, 
"  through  which  the  screw  bolt  passes,  and  about  which  the  third 
'*  plate  can  turn  as  on  an  axis.  On  the  third  or  central  plate  is  a 
''  projection  to  which  is  fixed  a  bent  or  curved  plate,  which  ii 
"  formed  to  receive  a  slide  to  which  a  chair  back  is  attadied, 
**  whilst  the  seat  of  the  chair  is  separate  and  the  part  where  the 
"  back  is  ordinarily  fixed  to  the  seat  is  masked  or  hidden  by  a 
**  fringe  or  drapery.  The  projection  carries  a  socket  throngh 
"  which  an  inclined  hollow  bar  or  tube  slides.'*  The  inclined  bar 
can  be  fastened  in  any  desired  position,  and  carries  at  its  end  a 
hollow  socket  through  which  a  cylindrical  bar  slides  and  turns ; 
this  bar  receives  the  rest  for  supporting  the  body.  The  horizontal 
bar  supports  a  second  slide  (in  a  dovetail  groove),  which  slide 
carries  a  hollow  socket,  through  which  an  upright  grfindrical  bar 
slides  and  turns,  and  can  be  retained  in  any  deaiieJ  position. 
"  At  the  upper  end  of  this  bar  is  a  socket  which  receives  a  rod,  at 
'*  the  end  of  which  is  applied  the  rest  for  the  head,  and  suck 
"  rod  can  be  retained  in  any  desired  position  in  ifii  aocfcct  by  a 
**  thumbscrew."   " 

[Printed,  Is.  2d,    Drawingi.] 

A.D.  1865,  November  17.— X*  2964. 
BULLOCK,  Edward,  and  BULLOCK,  Jamsi.— « Impitm. 
'*  ments  in  the  application  of  photography  to  the  obtaining  of 
"  printed  proofs  or  impressions  or  engra\'ings." 

For  the  purposes  of  this  invention  *'  reticulated  nagaima  '*  are 
produced.  One  means  of  obtaining  a  reticulated  or  gnnnlafted 
surfiuie  upon  the  negatives  is  to  place  such  a  suifiuie  "  fiuse  to  free 
*'  with  any  ordinary  negative,"  and  to  copy  both  together  thioogh 
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the  light,  *'  thus  produciDg  a  transparency  from  which  a  negative 
*'  must  be  taken,  a  print  from  which  upon  paper  prepared  by  any 
**  of  the  bichromate  and  ink  processes  known  in  the  trade  will 
'*  have  the  reticulated  or  granulated  appearance  afore  mentioned." 

In  another  process,  a  transfer  paper,  with  reticulations  already 
imprinted  upon  it,  is  employed.  Ordinary  or  photographic  paper 
is  coated  with  a  glutinous  substance,  and  printed  with  a  reticulated 
pattern.  "  In  this  case  the  specks  of  ink  themselves  form  a 
"  medium,  and  by  their  aid  excessive  contrasts  are  avoided  and 
**  half  tones  secured.  Such  picture  when  so  obtained  is  passed 
'^  to  a  lithographic  stone  or  zinc  plate,  and  a  printed  proof  pro- 
"  duced  therefrom;  by  the  aid  of  chromolithography  coloured 
**  proofs  may  be  produced."  The  coating  the  paper  with  a 
glutinous  substance  may  "be  conducted  in  connection  with 
'^  bichromate  of  potash  or  bichromate  of  ammonia."  l^e  said 
transfer  paper  may  be  used  "  whether  the  impression  be  a  litho- 
*^  graph,  a  zinoograph,  an  impression  from  an  electrotype,  or 
*'  from  an  engraved  or  etched  plate." 

Other  processes  for  granulating  the  negative,  mainly  depending 
upon  the  use  of  the  camera,  are  set  forth  in  the  Provisional 
Specification. 

The  process  in  which  "  the  specks  of  ink  themselves  form  a 
'*  medium  "  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  Provisional  Specification. 
[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1865,  November  28.— N«  3063. 
NEWTON,  Alfred  Vincent.  —  {A  commumcaiion  from  Fre" 
derick  Von  Egloff stein.) — {Provisional  protection  only,) — "An  im- 
"  proved  mode  of  obtaining  printing  surfaces  by  photography." 

"  This  invention  relates  to  the  use  of  a  heliographic  and  photo- 
"  graphic  spectrum  for  producing  printing  surfaces  from  trans- 
**  parent  photographs.  The  spectrum  may  be  composed  of  a 
**  single  sheet  of  highly  polished  level  ground  plate  glass,  free  \ 

**  from  colom^   and    covered  with  a  good  asphaltum  etching  ^ 

*'  ground,  heated  and  smoked  over  a  wax  paper  in  the  manner  of 
**  the  engravers'  black  etching  ground.    The  plate  when  cooled  ^ 

*^  oflP  is  ruled  over  by  the  diamond  or  other  point  of  a  correct  y 

*'  ruling  machine,  using  light  pressure  to  prevent  the  chipping  off  fx    r  A 
**  of  the  ground  and  the  flaking  or  breaking  of  the  glass.  ■  ^  ^ 

'*  Upon  the  insertion  of  an  edge  giude  or  pattern,  varying  in 
*'  profile  from  the  mathematical  line  or  straight  edge  of  the  ruling 
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**  machine,  and  guiding  the  course  of  the  diamond  or  other  pant 
"  it  will  be  obvious  that  any  system  of  lines  firom  the  8bii||hi 
"  line  to  the  semicircle  with  equal  or  yaiying  intervals  €m\t 
"  traced  with  facility  and  preserving  the  perfect  panJUtiani » 
"  quired  for  the  different  spectra." 

*'  The  plate  (irepared  to  receive  the  engraving  is  coated  iU 
"  with  a  sensitive  heliographic  varnish.  Upon  this  vamisb  tb 
"  spectral  image  is  produced  by  the  light  fitUing  through  the  opflt 
**  spaces  of  the  spectrum  made  as  above  described.  The  apecUia 
*'  is  thus  imprinted  upon  the  \'amish  previous  to  its  zeosiriBf 
"  the  photographic  image  by  means  of  a  second  expofue  to 
*'  the  light.  Both  images  are  thus  blended  into  one,  the  apee* 
"  trum  giving  texture  to  the  photographic  image.  TTien  msf 
*'  follow  the  ordinary  heliographic  manipulations  of  devdopinf 
"  the  picture." 

"  The  photographic  picture  "  ''  overpowers  the  spectnl  imager* 
the  *'  spectrum,"  however,  remains  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  the 
printers'  ink. 

[Printed.  4(f.    NoDrawinffB.] 


A.D.  1865,  December  2.— N*  3092. 
WRIGHT,  Anna  Josephine. — '*  An  improved  mode  of  apply- 
"  ing  photographic  paper  pictures  to  glass." 

The  f&ce  of  a  paper  photograph  is  covered  with  a  varnish  com- 
posed of  Canada  balsam  thinned  with  spirits  of  turpentine, 
**  taking  care  that  the  varnish  is  spread  evenly  over  the  entire 
"  surface  of  the  picture."  When  thoroughly  dry  the  feoe  of  the 
picture  is  attached  to  the  glass  to  be  ornamented  hf  mmtu  of  a 
thick  solution  of  gum  arabic.  When  the  gum  is  qnite  dry,  the 
back  of  the  picture  is  coated  with  the  above-nwiitiMied  Canada 
balsam  varnish,  also  taking  care  that  it  is  evenly  ipnad.  When 
this  varnish  coating  is  dry,  if  the  picture  be  not  perfectly  trans- 
parent, the  Canada  balsam  varnish  is  again  applied.  Ilien,  by 
careful  washing  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  as  mndi  of  the  Timish 
is  removed  as  will  lay  bare  the  surface  of  the  paper.  If  H  be 
desired  to  remove  the  paper,  leaving  only  the  picture  attAched  to 
the  glass,  a  soft  rubber  is  applied  evenly  over  the  entif«  emfeos 
of  the  paper ;  this  rubber  is  covered  with  the  fineat  deaetiption 
of  gkss  paper,  and  it  rapidly  removes  most  of  the  paper;  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  paper  is  carefully  nihbad  wwwj  wi0i  a 
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sponge.  The  picture  maj  now  be  painted,  and  is  again  varniBlied 
with  the  Canada  balsam  varnish. 

Another  plan,  not  noticed  in  the  Provisional  Specification, 
consists  in  steeping  the  paper  photograph  in  the  Canada  balsam 
varnish  until  it  becomes  perfectly  transparent.  The  clarified 
picture  is  at  once  placed  on  the  glass  to  be  ornamented,  and  is 
caused  to  adhere  thereto  hj  the  varnish.  The  transparent  and 
afi&xed  picture  may  then  be  treated  as  set  forth  above. 
[Printed,  ^.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1866,  December  11.— N«  3190. 

GRISWOLD,  Victor  Morbau. — {Provisional  protection  only.) 
— *'  Improvements  in  photographic  surfaces,  and  the  compositions 
**  and  process  for  preparing  the  same." 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  the  production  of  a  photographic 
picture  upon  an  opal  surface  in  a  cheap  and  easy  manner. 

To  carry  out  the  invention  the  following  solutions  and  prepara- 
tions are  employed  : — 

"  Solution  No.  1. — Opal  collodion."  This  solution  contains 
alcohol,  sulphuric  ether,  acetic  ether,  gum  kowrie,  gum  shellac, 
solution  of  cotton,  castor  oil,  and  glycerine. 

"  Solution  No.  2. — Sensitizing."  This  solution  contains  water, 
alcohol,  muriatic  acid,  chloride  of  calcium,  chloride  of  ammonium, 
and  bichloride  of  mercury. 

"  Solution  No.  3. — Opal  picture  enamel."  This  solution 
contains  shellac,  borax,  water,  linseed  oil,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
albumen. 

Solution  No.  2  is  added  to  solution  No.  1  in  certain  proportions, 
to  produce  a  sensitive  film,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
**  ammonia  nitrate  bath;"  a  smaU  quantity  of  the  sensitizing 
solution  is  only  required  when  the  plain  silver  bath  is  used  with 
"  ammonia  fuming."  The  dried  plate  is  exposed  under  the  nega- 
tive, then  immersed  in  "solution  No.  2,"  to  which  water  has 
been  added,  and  gently  rubbed  with  sponge.  The  picture  is  then 
washed,  toned,  and  fixed ;  "  solution  No.  3  "  is  used  to  "  finish  " 
the  picture. 

For  printing  in  the  camera  "  solution  No.  1  "  is  sensitized  in 
the  same  manner  as  bromo-iodized  collodion,  and  then  by  nitrate 
of  silver. 

A  mixture  of  unslacked  lime  and  ammonia  alum  is  used  to 
produce  ammonia  fuming  for  "  the  plain  silver  bath." 

PH.  1 
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In  fixing  with  cjuude  of  potaiaum  or  hjporalpbite  of  wtk, 
the  picture  is  converted  into  a  negative ;  it  ia  rpooDverted  kb 
a  positive  by  the  application  of  solatkm  No.  2  dilntad  wA 
water. 

The  enamel  (solution  No.  3)  "preservea  the  purify  of  ik 
"  white  fihn." 

[Printed,  4<f.   No  Dnwingt.] 

A.D.  1865,  December  15.— N«  3248. 

PARKER,  TiioifAS.  — (il  eommMmkaikm  firm  Proven  Cmk- 
varis.) — "  Producing  an  ozjhjdro-magnesian  Ught  applifldde  ts 
*'  photographic  purposes,  to  lighthouses^  and  to  other  iflnnBa- 
"  tions." 

This  invention  "  consists  in  producing  a  light  hj  placnig  tiie 
'*  oxide  of  spongy  magnesium  in  a  flame  piodaoed  bj  a  miztne 
"  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen." 

A  piece  of  chloride  of  magnesium  ("same  chloride  of  m^- 
"  nesium  that  melts  into  metallic  magnesium  ")  ia  placed  between 
two  platinum  wires,  or  otherwise  mounted,  so  as  to  peraut  an 
oxy-hydrogen  flame  to  be  directed  upon  it.  Well  compreised 
carbonate  of  magnesium  may  be  substituted  for  the  ehloride  of 
magnesium.  In  either  case,  at  the  high  temperature  cmplojed, 
*'  spongy  oxide  of  magneuum"  is  .produced,  and  ghres  an 
'*  intense,  bright,  fixed,  and  constant  light.**  "The  two  gaies, 
"  let  them  be  pure  or  ordinary  lighting  gas,  and  atmospherical 
"  air,  containing  more  or  less  oxygen,  most  oome  from  two 
"  different  gasholders  through  two  separate  pipei^  and  must  be 
*'  mixed  only  at  the  end  of  these  pipes  in  a  voy  anan  tube, 
"  forming  in  that  manner  a  real  chalumean  (oiy-hjdzogen 
"  soldering  pipe,  or  pipe  to  burn  oxygen  and  hydrogen  togetiher.)" 

The  principles  involved  in  the  production  of  this  light  are: — 

1st.  The  infusibility  of  the  oxide  of  magnesium. 

2nd.  The  volatility  of  the  said  oxide  (in  a  small  degree)  at  higli 
temperatures. 

3rd.  The  property  that  the  said  oxide  has,  in  an  ozy-hydrogen 
flame,  of  giving  an  intense  and  constant  light  that  maj  he  applied 
to  photographic  and  other  purposes. 

4th.  "The  property  that  the  spongy  oxide  of  magnesimn hai 
*'  of  being  the  best  of  all  magnesium  oxides  to  piodiioe  tiu 
*'  oxy-hydro-magnesian  light.'* 
[Printed,  4d.   NoDnwinp^.] 
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A.D.  1865,  December  29.— N*  3363. 
BAGGS,  IsHAM . — {Provisional protection  only.) — "  Improvements 
"  in  the  construction  of  stereoscopes  and  stereoscopic  apparatus." 

'^  This  invention  consists  of  certain  improvements  in  the  con- 
*'  stniction  of  apparatus  for  operating  by  the  reflection,  refraction^  , 
"  and  transmision  of  light  in  such  manner  as  to  cause  two  or 
**  more  stereoscopic  views,  pictures^  or  objects  to  apppear  to  meet 
**  the  eye  from  the  same  direction,  and  capable  of  dissolving  one 
*'  into  the  other,  or  of  being  caused  to  appear  or  disappear  at 
"  pleasure  either  slowly  or  quickly. 

**  A  simple  form  of  the  apparatus  for  producing  these  effects 
"  consists  of  a  square  piece  of  plain  plate  glass,  the  same  being 
'*  placed  at  such  an  angle  relative  to  two  stereoscopic  pictures 
**  contuned  in  the  instrument  that  whenever  required  one  of  the 
*'  pictures  is  seen  by  the  direct  transmission  of  the  rays  of  light 
*'  therefrom  through  the  substance  of  the  glass,  the  other  picture 
"  being  seen  by  reflection  from  the  surface  of  the  same  glass.  By 
*'  shutting  out  the  light  from  either  picture  and  illuminating  the 
'*  other  the  first  is  caused  to  disappear  or  dissolve,  and  the  other 
'*  to  take  its  place  in  the  organ  of  vision.  Two  or  more  mirrors 
"  or  other  reflecting  surfaces  may  be  used  in  place  of  one  for 
**  producing  these  effects  upon  the  well  known  principle  of  the 
'*  camera  lucida.  Lenses  may  also  be  employed  in  a  similar  way 
*'  to  cast  the  stereoscopio  pictures  upon  a  screen  or  other  surface, 
*'  or  in  the  air,  so  as  to  form  dissolving  stereoscopic  pictures,  and 
*'  to  render  the  effects  more  striking  the  same  may  be  magnified 
*'  on  the  principle  of  the  telescope  or  microscope,  as  well 
••  understood." 

[Printed,  4tl.   NoDrawinist.] 


1866. 

A.D.  1866,  January  9.— N«  66. 
SKINNER,  James.  — (ProrwtofMiZ  protection  oii/y.)— "An  im- 
"  proved  mode  of  preparing  albumenized  paper,  and  the  process 
*•  connected  therewith." 

"  The  paper  is  floated  on  the  albumen  taken  from  the  eggs  of 
**  common  poultiy ;  the  albumen  may  be  used  either  with  oimtK* 

1    m 
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n  this  respect  or  they  are  not  so,  but  certainly  they  are  of 
vent  or  unsymmetrical  forms  or  unequal  ratio  of  radii,  i.e. 
>  Mnterior  crown  lens  (No.  1)  may  be  a  plano-convex,  or 
0^  so,  convex  side  outside,  and  the  posterior  lens  (No.  2) 
aep  concave  meniscus,  also  convex  outside."  Between  these 
inaes,  separated  at  a  certain  definite  distance,  a  diaphragm  is 
I }  the  said  diaphragm  divides  the  space  between  these  two 

elBBtes  in  the  ratio  of  their  foci,  and  almost  immediately  in 
with  this  diaphragm  is  placed  "  a  flint  glass  lens,  plano- 
iflftTe  by  preference,  and  of  such  focal  length  as  with  the  two 
im  lenses  above  named  will  form  an  achromatic  whole." 
HBM,4(f.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1866,  February  13.— N*  449. 

•IN,  Charles. — {A  commvnication  from  Francis  Kossuth  and 
}  neodore  Kossuth.) — "  Improvements  in  the  production  of 
iper  or  other  metallic  plates  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
Mfrom." 

obtain  the  said  plates,  a  photographic  glass  plate,  bearing 
Mitive  or  negative  image  of  the  object  or  design  to  be  printed, 
•lulst  still  wet,  is  treated  with  a  solution  containing  bi- 
oate  of  potassium  and  gelatine,  so  as  (when  dry)  to  form  a 
rm  thickness  of  sensitised  gelatine  on  the  glass  plate.  The 
of  gelatine  is  then  exposed  to  light,  washed  in  warm  water, 
p  and  metallised  for  electrotyping  by  means  of  an  alcoholic 
ion  of  nitrate  of  silver  acted  upon  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
•  image  on  the  said  photographic  glass  plate,  for  relievos,  is 
ned  by  taking  on  a  plate  of  glass,  a  positive  image  "  obtained 
tnasimrency  through  another  negative  one  (representing  the 
[■efe  to  be  reproduced  in  the  relievo  engraving),  on  which  a 
f pod  plate  of  glass  has  closely  been  applied.''  For  "  incision 
fftmngs  "  a  negative  image  is  taken  from  the  object,  the  said 
bm  image  being  grained  or  shadowed  with  lines  or  dots. 
tious  methods  of  producing  the  "  grain  "  are  set  forth.  One 
od  consists  in  the  use  of  a  striped  glass  plate  in  contact  with 
ansitive  surface ;  the  stripes  are  made  with  a  diamond  point. 
image  of  a  grain  previously  lithographed  on  paper  may  be 
i  on  the  sensitive  surface.  To  produce  the  grain  at  the  same 
that  the  image  of  the  object  is  taken,  a  camera  is  empbyed 
has  two  opposite  object  glasses,  the  images  respectively 
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"  out  admixture  with  a  portion  of  some  gelatinouB  substtnce, 
''  such  as  arrowroot,  tapioca,  sago,  or  any  other  similarly  snitiMe 
"  substance,  and  in  such  proportions  as  not  to  injure  the  alhnmcD. 
*'  The  paper,  after  the  first  part  of  the  process  is  effected,  ia  then 
**  dried  off  in  a  temperature  varying  from  6(1°  to  90°  Fahrenheit, 
*'  more  or  less.  The  albumenized  paper  is  then  rendered  insoluble 
"  by  being  put  into  a  case  of  metal,  wood,  or  other  suitable  na- 
*'  terial,  and  each  sheet  is  separately  suspended  therein,  the  cue 
*'  being  perforated  all  round.  Steam  at  the  requisite  temperature 
*'  is  then  admitted  into  the  case  in  such  quantity  and  for  such 
''  a  length  of  time  as  is  sufficient  to  render  the  albumen  with 
"  which  the  paper  is  coated  quite  insoluble.  Some  time  after 
*'  being  taken  from  the  box  or  case  and  being  perfectly  dried 
**  the  paper  is  again  coated  with  ordinary  albumen  in  the  same 
'*  manner  as  in  the  first  instance,  and  dried  in  the  usual  manner." 
[Printed,  4<f.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1866,  January  12.— N«  105. 
WOODBURY,  Walter  Bkntley,  and  DAVIES,  Gborgb.— 

**  An  improved  method  of  and  apparatus  for  finishing  impressions 
"  (in  colored  gelatine  or  other  soluble  material)  obtained  from 
**  metallic  or  other  plates  produced  by  the  aid  of  photography.'* 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  produce  a  clear  white  margin, 
with  a  sharply  defined  edge,  upon  the  said  impressions  fh>m 
metallic  or  other  plates  (see  No.  2a38,  A.D.  1864).  The  margin 
dispenses  with  the  ordinary  mounting  upon  paper. 

ITie  invention  consists  : — 

1st.  In  cutting  or  scraping  off  the  superfluous  gelatine  ''by 
*'  means  of  four  cutters  or  scrapers  arranged  in  a  rectangular 
"  form  in  such  a  manner  that  the  area  thereby  enclosed  can  be 
**  diminished  or  increased  at  pleasure." 

2nd.  Protecting  the  central  picture,  and  washing  off  the  composi- 
tion from  the  edges  or  margin  with  warm  water.  The  impression 
may  be  laid  upon  an  india-rubber  surface ;  if  a  plate,  of  suitable 
size  and  shape,  be  then  firmly  pressed  upon  the  said  impr^ion, 
the  margin  may  be  washed  off  by  means  of  a  sponge.  In  a  second 
method,  a  solution  of  alum  (or  other  solution  that  will  render 
gelatine  insoluble)  is  poured  into  an  open  frame  that  is  suitably 
placed  upon  the  impression ;  the  solution  is  then  poured  off,  the 
impression  dried,  and  the  margin  washed  off.  In  a  third  method, 
an  open  frame  or  "  mat "  lieing  placed  over  the  central  portion  of 
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.  the  impression,  a  solution  of  india-rubber  in  benzole  is  brushed 
over  the  impression  to  render  the  central  portion  of  the  gelatine 
impervious  to  warm  water. 

Another  way  of  producing  pictures  with  clear  margins,  is  to 
take  the  original  impression  on  glass  that  has  a  waxed  surface, 
and,  after  removing  the  margin  therefrom,  to  press  thereon  a 
paper  already  coated  with  adhesive  cement.  This  paper  adheres 
to  the  impression,  and  the  paper  and  impression  together  may 'be 
removed  from  the  glass,  the  requisite  margin  being  afforded  by 
the  paper. 

3rd.  Printing  impressions  on  paper  direct  with  a  clear  margin, 
by  means  of  a  dished  plate  or  frame,  the  edge  of  which  arrests  the 
flow  of  gelatine  and  colour.  A  press  is  described  and  shown,  in 
which  a  "  frisket "  (hinged  to  the  interior  of  the  lid  of  the  press) 
carries  the  dished  frame.  When  the  hd  of  the  press  is  closed  and 
the  impression  taken  (in  gelatine),  as  the  superfluous  gelatine  is 
squeezed  out  it  is  arrested  by  the  edge  of  the  dished  frame,  passes 
between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  mould,  and  does  not  spread  over 
the  paper. 

[Printed,  8d.    Drawing.] 


A.D.  1866,  February  2.— N°  324. 

WINSTANLEY,  David,  junior.—"  Improvements  in  producing 
**  printing  surfaces  by  the  aid  of  photography." 

In  this  invention  plane  printing  surfaces  (from  reliefs  or  intag- 
lios produced  by  the  aid  of  photography)  are  produced  by  means 
of  a  number  of  pointed  wires. 

A  layer  of  bi-chromatised  gelatine  is  exposed  to  light  in  the 
usual  manner  under  a  photographic  negative ;  the  actinic  influence 
of  the  light  thus  admitted  to  the  gelatine  renders  its  parts  more 
or  less  insoluble  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
been  aCved  upon  by  that  light.  In  the  picture  produced,  by  acting 
upon  the  exposed  gelatine  with  warm  water,  the  gradations  of 
light  and  shade  are  perfectly  represented  by  corresponding  thick- 
nesses of  gelatine.  Each  of  the  said  wires  have  a  like  conical  or 
pyramidal  termination,  and — ^the  surface  of  points  produced  by 
a  bundle  of  such  wires  being  placed  upon  one  of  the  said  proto- 
graphic  reliefs  or  intaglios — a  copy  of  the  respective  lights  and 
shadea  is  produced  by  the  relative  height  of  the  corresponding 
points  above  the  plane  of  the  picture.    The  height  of  the  oone  ot 
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each  wire  being  equal  to  the  greatest  depression  of  the  mould, 
and  the  wires  being  fixed  in  their  contaimng'  frame  in  the  poeitios 
which  the  said  relief  has  given  them,  the  uneven  aurfiice  of  pointi 
thus  obtained  is  planed  or  otherwise  reduced  to  one  gmenl  flit 
surface.  Tlie  result  is  a  surface  in  which  the  lif^hts  and  ihadei 
of  the  original  ])hotograph  are  represented  bj  dots  or  maiks  d 
a  diameter  greater  or  less  according  to  the  elevations  or  depnMflU 
of  the  relief  or  intaglio  from  which  the  uneven  sar&ce  was  pro- 
duced ;  this  surface  can  be  used  in  block  printing".  A  caii  in 
type  metal,  may  be  taken  from  the  said  wire  surface,  and,  when 
ground  or  cut,  may  be  used  for  printing  by  the  '*  copper  plate  " 
method. 

To  obtain  gradations  of  light  and  shade  by  dots,  equal  in  mig- 
nitude  but  differing  in  number,  a  plate  (prepared  for  copper  plate 
printing  by  the  above  method),  in  which  the  impression  has  con- 
siderable depth,  is  ground  from  behind  until  every  point  is  jsst 
represented  by  a  hole.  Very  fine  and  equal  sized  wires  are  poshed 
through  the  said  holes,  a  frame,  containing  a  large  number  of  the 
said  wires,  being  placed  over  the  plate  for  that  purpose.  Upon 
binding  these  wires  together  a  surface  is  obtained  "in which  the 
'*  lights  and  shades  are  represented  by  greater  or  less  numbers  of 
"  dots  having  the  same  size.  'ITiis  surface  may  then  be  planed, 
"  cut,  or  ground,  or  casts  or  impressions  in  reverse  or  fac-simile 
'*  may  be  taken  from  it  as  in  the  method  before  mentioned,  and 
"  used  for  obtaining  pictures  or  impressions  either  by  the  'block 
"  *  printing  *  or  ])y  the  *  copper  plate  *  method," 
[Printed,  (id.    No  Drawiog:*.] 

A.D.  18(36,  February  8.— N«396. 
DALLMEYER,  John  IIenky. — (Provisional  pnieeiiom  only,) — 
"  An  improved  photographic  lens." 

This  lens  embraces  ii  very  large  angle  of  view,  say  lOOP  or  more. 
*'  It  is  composed  of  three  lenses,  two  of  crown  glass  and  one  of 
'^  flint  glass,  making  a  triple  combination,"  and  similar  in  this 
respect  to  the  triple  achromatic  lens  already  manufactured  by  the 
inventor ;  but,  "  instead  of  being  composed  of  three  oombina- 
'^  tions,  each  ucromatic  or  nearly  so  in  itself,"  it  consists  of  three 
very  thin  single  non-achromatic  lenses,  '*  which,  however^  when 
'*  acting  in  unison,  form  an  achromatic  whole." 

The  construction  is  as  follows : — Two  crown  lenses  SK  "  wrought 
"  to  a  sharp  edge  of  suitable  focal  length ;'  thej  are  either  iden- 
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tical  in  this  respect  or  they  are  not  so,  but  csertainlj  they  are  of 
**  different  or  unsymmetrical  forms  or  unequal  ratio  of  radii,  i.e. 
••  the  anterior  crown  lens  (No,  1)  may  be  a  plano-convex,  or 
*  *  nearly  so,  convex  side  outside,  and  the  posterior  lens  (No.  2) 
*"  a  deep  concave  meniscus,  also  convex  outside."  Between  these 
two  lenses,  separated  at  a  certain  definite  distance,  a  diaphragm  is 
placed ;  the  said  diaphragm  divides  the  space  between  these  two 
crown  lenses  in  the  ratio  of  their  foci,  and  almost  immediately  in 
contact  with  this  diaphragm  is  placed  "  a  flint  glass  lens,  piano- 
*'  concave  by  preference,  and  of  such  focal  length  as  with  the  two 
**  crown  lenses  above  named  will  form  an  achromatic  whole.*' 
[Printed,  4(1.    No  Drawings.] 


A.D.  1866,  February  13.-N»  449. 

GILPIN,  Charles. — (A  communication  from  Francis  Kossuth  and 
Louis  Theodore  Kossuth.) — "  Improvements  in  the  production  of 
*'  copper  or  other  metallic  plates  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
**  therefrom." 

To  obtain  the  said  plates,  a  photographic  glass  plate,  bearing 
the  positive  or  negative  image  of  the  object  or  design  to  be  printed, 
and  whilst  still  wet,  is  treated  with  a  solution  containing  bi- 
chromate of  potassium  and  gelatine,  so  as  (when  dry)  to  form  a 
uniform  thickness  of  sensitised  gelatine  on  the  glass  plate.  The 
layer  of  gelatine  is  then  exposed  to  light,  washed  in  warm  water, 
dried,  and  metallised  for  electrotyping  by  means  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  acted  upon  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  image  on  the  said  photographic  glass  plate,  for  relievos,  is 
obtained  by  taking  on  a  plate  of  glass,  a  positive  image  "  obtained 
^^  by  transparency  through  another  negative  one  (representing  the 
**  object  to  be  reproduced  in  the  relievo  engraving),  on  which  a 
*'  striped  plate  of  glass  has  closely  been  applied."  For  "  incision 
^*  engravings  **  a  negative  image  is  taken  from  the  object,  the  said 
negative  image  being  grained  or  shadowed  with  lines  or  dots. 

Various  methods  of  producing  the  "  grain  "  are  set  forth.  One 
method  consists  in  the  use  of  a  striped  glass  plate  in  contact  with 
the  sensitive  surface ;  the  stripes  are  made  with  a  diamond  point. 
The  image  of  a  grain  previously  lithographed  on  paper  may  be 
taken  on  the  sensitive  surface.  To  produce  the  grain  at  the  same 
time  that  the  image  of  the  object  is  taken,  a  camera  is  employed 
that  has  two  opposite  object  glasses,  the  images  respectively  of 
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the  object  and  of  the  grain  are,  by  this  means,  focussed  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  same  plane. 
[Printed  6d.    No  Drawings] 

A.D.  1866,  February  14.— N«  469. 

HENRY,  Michael. — (A  communication  from  Henry  Apet.)-^ 
"  Improvements  in  photography,  and  in  the  process  of  producing 
'*  printing  surfaces  and  other  like  surfaces  by  the  aid  of  photo- 
"  graphic  agency." 

One  method  of  producing  the  said  surfaces  consists  "  first  in 
"  producing  an  artificial  grain  on  plates,  then  in  obtaining  a 
^  raised  or  sunken  design  or  subject  on  such  plates,  and,  lastly, 
*'  in  obtaining  a  metallic  surface  from  the  same,  the  design  or 
"  subject  thereon  being  raised  or  sunken." 

Gelatine,  or  other  organic  substance,  mixed  with  an  alkaline 
bichromate  is  applied  on  a  translucent  plate  already  bearing  a 
photographic  image.  The  light  is  caused  to  act  on  the  said 
organic  substance  through  the  thickness  of  the  plate ;  when  the 
parts  unafipected  by  the  light  are  dissolved,  a  subject  in  relief 
will  remain  on  the  said  substance,  from  which  a  metal  surface 
suitable  for  printing  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  electro- 
metallurgy. 

Printing  surfaces  may  thus  be  formed  from  engravings  or  other 
pictures,  and  either  sunken  or  in  relief.  The  figuring  of  porcelain 
may  also  be  accomplished  by  this  means. 

To  produce  the  above-mentioned  grain,  a  representation  of  very 
fine  white  lines  on  an  anti-photogenic  coloured  ground  ia  produced 
on  the  photographic  plate,  either  before  or  after  the  image  of  the 
subject  is  taken ;  or  the  representation  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
grain  may  be  photographed  simultaneously  by  using  two  plates. 
The  grain  may  consist  of  dark  lines  on  a  white  ground. 

Negatives  with  an  artificial  grain  may  be  employed  to  obtain 
superior  photographic  positives. 
[Printod,4rf.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1866,  February  14.— N«  473. 

NEWTON,  Henry  Edward. — {A  communication  from  Leon 
Jaubert,) — "  Improvements  in  optical  instruments." 

Amongst  other  details  of  instruments,  this  invention  lelatea  to 
the  lenses  and  other  parts  of  photographic  cameras. 
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The  first  improvement  consists  "  in  the  application  to  all  optical 
*'  instruments  in  which  it  is  required  to  cause  one  tuhe  to  slide 
'*  on  or  in  another  of  a  screw  guide,  whereby  great  precision  and 
"  accuracy  of  motion  for  bringing  the  object  into  the  field  is 
"  obtained." 

The  second  improvement  relates  to  microscopes  an4  to 
verniers. 

The  third  improvement  consists  in  the  application  of  a  uni- 
versal joint  to  the  foot  of  optical  instruments. 

The  fourth,  fiffch,  and  sixth  improvements  relate  to  micro- 
scopes. 

The  seventh  improvement  relates  to  a  new  kind  of  object 
glass  and  eye-piece. 

The  eighth  improvement  relates  to  an  arrangement  of  the 
prisms  of  the  binocular  microscope,  which  '*  is  applicable  also  to 
**  photographic  apparatus  employed  for  producing  simply  photo- 
**  graphic  images  having  the  appearance  of  sculpture."  A  num- 
ber of  object  glasses  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  see  the  same  object 
through  them ;  "  this  may  also  be  applied  to  photography  for 
**  obtaining  the  appearance  of  relief  or  intaglio." 

The  ninth  improvement  relates  to  a  binocular  magnifying 
glass. 

The  tenth  improvement  relates  to  the  stage  of  a  microscope. 

llie  eleventh  improvement  ''consists  in  the  adaptation  to 
"  microscopes  and  other  optical  apparatus  of  a  new  kind  of 
"  object  glass,"  which  may  be  applied  to  photographic  appa- 
ratus, and  which  is  composed  of  three  lenses ;  the  first  "  is  con- 
"  vergent,  the  second  spheroidal  or  ellipsoidal^  and  the  third  is  of 
"  a  periscopic  form."  This  compound  lens  is  free  from  spherical 
and  chromatic  aberration  and  astigmatism.  The  glasses  of  optical 
instruments  are  composed  of  concentric  layers  united  in  groups. 
"  The  forms  given  to  these  glasses  are  obtained  by  a  process 
"  which  consists  in  giving  to  the  glass  (when  in  a  soft  state)  the 
**  form  which  is  required,  either  by  centrifugal  force  or  by  means 
"  of  a  plate  which  will  spread  out  successively  the  layers  of 
"  glass ;  or  the  object  maf  be  efEbcted  by  placing  one  above  the 
"  other  thicknesses*  of  glass  of  different  densities  softened  to 
"  the  required  point,  and  then  united  together  by  means  of  heat." 

The  twelfth  improvement  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  producing 
these  glasses  with  concentric  layers.  A  variable  rotary  motion  is 
given  to  the  central  tube  which  encloses  channels  for  the  supply 
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of  air  and  gas,  whereby  the  fuiion  of  the  glass  is  effected;  the 
mould  is  placed  upon  the  said  central  tube.  The  grinding  of 
these  lenses  is  effected  upon  a  lathe  with  two  transverse  motioni 
besides  the  ordinary  circular  motion. 

The  drawings  also  show  ^  photographic  camera  for  use  ii 
microphotography.  A  prism  enables  the  operator  to  focus  the 
object  upon  the  rough  glass. 

A  prism  "  for  photographic  apparatus  for  producing  black  or 
"  dark  parts,  framing,  &c./'  is  also  shown. 

A  megascope,  with  the  above  improvements,  may  be  constructed 
to  sen-e  as  an  apparatus  for  enlarging  photographs, 
r  Printed,  3«.  Qd.    Drawings.] 

A.D.  1866,  February  17.— N«  505. 
WOODBURY,  Walter  Bentlky.  —  (Pfwwioiuii  /mrfec/isa 
only,) — "  Improvements  in  the  production  of  ornamental  surfiun 
**  for  jewellery  and  other  purposes." 

This  invention  relates  to  the  production  of  the  said  surlaoes 
by  the  aid  of  photography ;  it  **  consists  in  the  use  of  a  com- 
''  bination  of  materials  one  of  which  is  opaque  and  the  other 
*'  transparent  or  semi-transparent.  An  ornamental '  rdievo '  or 
"  '  intaglio '  surface  being  produced  on  the  former  the  trans- 
"  parent  or  semi-transparent  material  is  forced  therein  and  united 
"  thereto,  and  the  picture  or  ornament  will  be  seen  through  the 
"  upper  material  more  or  less,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
"  same." 

An  impression  in  porcelain  from  a  metal  mould  may  be  taken 
for  the  opaque  material,  the  said  metal  mould  being  prodoced  by 
the  method  set  forth  in  No.  23.38,  A.D.  1864.  Glass  or  enamel, 
as  the  transparent  material,  is  then  forced  into  the  said  impres- 
sion, lliese  two  materials  being  united  by  fusion,  the  surface  of 
the  latter  is  ground  level. 

As  a  modification,  a  gilt  metallic  surface  may  be  fiUed  in  with 
the  semi-transparent  material,  or  the  impression  may  be  taken  in 
ebonite,  and  then  filled  in  with  semi-transparent  material. 

*'The  only  condition  necessary  to  this  invention  being  that  the 
*'  relief  shall  be  upon  the  lower  or  opaque  material  constituting 
"  the  body  of  the  picture  or  ornament,  which  must  be  of  a  dif- 
**  ferent  or  opposite  color  to  that  of  the  semi-transpaxent  material 
**  used  for  filling  in  the  surface." 

[Printod.  4<f.    No  Dnwings.] 
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A.D.  1866,  March  17.--N*  797. 

ASHTON,  Robert  Howe. — "  Imppovementa  in  pictures  obtained 
"  upon  paper,  glass,  porcelain,  or  other  surfaces  with  transparent 
**  or  semi-transparent  materials." 

The  first  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  improvements  upon 
the  Woodbury  photo-relievo  process  as  set  forth  in  No.  2338 
(A.D.  1864) ;  it  consists  in  combining  therewith  another  printing 
or  other  method  of  tinting  in  any  desired  colours. 

In  the  Woodbury  process,  an  intaglio  surface  is  obtuned,  the 
concavities  of  which  vary  with  the  lights  or  shades  of  a  photo- 
graph ;  a  cast  is  obtained  from  the  said  surface  in  gelatine  mixed 
with  a  pigment.  The  coloured  gelatine  is  poured  upon  the  said 
intaglio  surface,  and  the  paper  or  glass  to  receive  the  picture 
being  placed  thereon,  the  superfluous  colouring  matter  is 
squeezed  out,  and  the  picture  is  formed  by  varying  thicknesses 
of  ink. 

The  paper  to  receive  the  picture  is  first  printed  upon  with 
the  desired  number  of  tints  by  chromo-lithography,  or  the  tints 
are  produced  by  any  other  known  process ;  it  then  receives  the 
Woodbury  relievo  picture  above  referred  to.  The  registration 
necessary  to  ensure  the  correct  position  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  picture  is  accomplished  by  a  press  like  that  employed  in  the 
Woodbury  process,  the  projecting  pins  for  registration  being 
allowed  to  pass  through  or  on  one  side  of  the  glass  plate  of  the 
press. 

Other  pictures  besides  photographs  may  have  the  gelatine  pro- 
cess applied  to  them,  so  as  to  obtain  casts  similar  to  those  given 
by  the  Woodbury  process  for  printing  from. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  is  as  follows  : — If  the  outline 
of  a  figure  be  painted  in  black  upon  the  negative,  the  said  figure 
may  be  combined  with  the  rest  of  the  picture  by  printing  it  with 
the  tint  obtained  by  chromo-lithography.  Pictorial  e£Pects  may 
thus  be  introduced. 

Modifications  of  the  above  processes  are  set  forth. 
CPrinted,  6cf .   Drawing.] 

A.D.  1866,  March  20.— N«  820. 
LAROCHE,  William   Silvester.  —  (Provisional  protection 
only,)  — ''  Improved  means   and  apparatus  for  produoing  new 
"  effects  in  photographic  portraiture." 
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lliis  invention  consists  in  placing  the  person  or  persons  whoK 
portrait  or  portraits  is  or  are  to  be  taken  in  front  of  a  background, 
"and  then  placing  in  front  of  and  close  to  the  sitter  or  sittens 
'*  screen  or  frame  about  six  feet  high  and  five  feet  wide/*  coTend 
with  canvas,  and  having  an  opening  cut  in  the  centre  of  it  of  any 
required  size  or  shape.  The  front  of  this  opening  is  sorronnded 
with  an  ornamental  frame. 

The  said  frame  "  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down  a  groove  in  a 
"  framework,  which  is  made  to  support  it  in  a  perpendicular 
•*  position,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  suit  the  height  of 
"  any  person  or  persons  by  means  of  counterweights  with  ropes 
"  attached  running  over  wheels  fitted  to  the  framework,  or  by 
**  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  adjustment  fixed  at  the  side  of  the 
'*  aforesaid  framework,  and  worked  with  a  crank  handle,  or  id 
"  any  other  suitable  manner."  By  means  of  the  ordinary  photo- 
graphic camera  and  subsequent  processes  the  frame  and  sitter  or 
sitters  are  photographed  at  the  same  time,  **  the  result  being  a 
**  complete  cabinet  picture  of  any  size  with  portrait  and  oma- 
**  mental  frame  complete.'* 
[Printed,  id.    Xo  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1866,  March  31.— N«  920. 
WRAY,    William.  —  "  Improvements  in    achromatie  object 
"  glasses." 

Amongst  other  uses,  this  invention  is  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  photographic  lenses,  so  as  to  ensure  *'  absolute  coinci- 
*'  dence  of  visual  and  actinic  foci  "  therein. 

By  means  of  this  invention  "  perfect  achromatism  is  obtained, 
"  and  the  secondary  and  all  sub-spectra  are  destroyed." 

According  to  this  invention,  the  irrationality  existing  between 
fiint  and  crown  glass  is  destroyed  by  the  introduction,  between  the 
flint  and  crown  lenses,  of  a  fluid  or  partially  fluid  meniscus  lens, 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  oil  of  cassia  with  Canada  balsam. 
"  The  high  irrationality  of  the  meniscus  lens  is  (in  coxitradis- 
**  tinction  to  Dr.  Blair's  plan)  opposed  to  the  comparatively  low 
"  irrationality  of  the  crown  and  flint  lenses"  in  the  method 
employed  in  this  invention. 

The  drawings  show  **  a  triple  arrangement  of  glass  lenses  with 
"  two  cement  films,  one  enclosed  on  each  side  of  the  concave 
"  lens,"  and  "  a  double  arrangement  of  glass  lenses  and  a  cement 
"  film  between  them.*' 
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"  The  power  of  correcting  irrationality  and  the  dispersion  of 
"  the  cement  film  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
•*  oil  of  cassia  used."  Other  oils  and  balsams  may  be  used,  but 
oil  of  cassia  mixed  with  Canada  balsam  is  preferred.  The  boro- 
silicate  of  lead  glass  may  be  used  as  a  thin  meniscus  corrective 
lens.  "  The  negative  solution  of  the  question  of  achromatism 
**  may  be  used  when  heavy  flint  glass  is  employed.  In  this  case 
**  the  dense  glass  is  an  internal  concave  lens,  and  the  irrationality 
•*  is  balanced  by  two  external  convex  lenses  which  difPer  in  their 
"  irrationality." 

[Printed,  8d.    Drawing.] 


A.D.  1866,  April  5.— N»  980. 
COX,  Edgar. — (Promnonal  protection  only,) — "  Improvements 
*'  in  portable  dark  chambers  or  tents  for  the  purposes  of  photo- 
"  graphic  manipulation  in  the  field,  and  of  containing  and  trans- 
"  porting  the  necessary  apparatus." 

An  oblong  box  contains  a  washing  trough,  tap  and  tubing, 
cistern,  chemicals,  and  bath.  The  hinged  lid  of  this  box  carries 
an  additional  flap,  and  to  each  end  of  the  box  is  hinged  a  corre- 
sponding flap,  so  that  all  actinic  light  may  be  excluded  from  the 
operator  while  manipulating,  by  means  of  the  said  flaps  (when 
elevated)  and  a  tent  cloth  suitably  stretched  across  the  tops  of  the 
said  flaps  and  secured  to  the  waist  of  the  operator.  The  tent 
cloth  may  be  carried  in  the  box,  beneath  the  above  mentioned 
trough. 

A  four-wheeled  carriage,  constructed  with  a  tank  or  reservoir, 
may  be  used  to  transport  the  box  from  place  to  place ;  it  is  also 
provided  with  suitable  arrangements  for  carrying  the  requisite 
tripods,  and  other  similar  appliances. 

*'  In  order  to  meet  those  cases  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
"  dispense  with  the  carriage,  as  in  ascending  mountain  passes 
*'  and  elsewhere,  the  upper  part  of  the  box  with  the  cover,  flaps, 
*'  trough  or  sink,  and  other  necessary  details  may  be  made  capable 
"  of  removal  from  the  box  or  case,  so  as  to  be  carried  with  the 
''  tent  cloth  and  other  apparatus  by  poles  or  otherwise,  and  set 
"  upon  portable  legs  capable  of  being  screwed  or  otherwise 
''  attached  to  it." 

[Printed,  4el.   No  Drawings.] 
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• 

open  the  roller  may  be  reversed.  Knobs  on  each  end  of  the  roller 
enable  it  to  be  turned  from  the  outside.  The  slides  are  attached 
longitudinally  to  the  roller  by  means  of  elastic  loops  fixed  to  two 
lings  at  suitable  distances  from  each  other  on  the  roller.  "  If  de- 
"  sirable  two  views  or  slides  may  be  placed  back  to  back  in  each 
"  pair  of  loops,  by  which  means  the  number  of  the  views  may  be 
"  doubled.  Both  sets  of  views  may  be  exhibited  without  chang- 
"  ing  their  position  in  the  loops,  by  simply  turning  the  roller  end 
"  for  end."  The  lenses  are  placed  in  a  door  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  box,  "  and  the  reflector  is  secured  upon  the  inside  of  the 
"  cover  above  the  lenses."  For  single  pictures  only  one  lens  is 
used.  A  spring  retains  the  slides  in  position  as  they  are  brought 
before  the  lenses.  "  The  roller  is  prevented  from  turning  back- 
''  ward  by  means  of  a  small  ratchet  wheel  or  other  suitable 
*'  device." 

CPrinted,  4(/.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1866,  April  26.— N<»  1179. 
HEDLER,  Charles. — {Provisional protection  only,) — "  Improve- 
*'  ments  in  the  production  of  photographic  pictures." 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  ''  to  produce  arouud  the  picture 
*'  a  narrow  white  border  enclosed  within  a  wide  black  or  darkened 
•*  border,  covering  the  remaining  surface  of  the  paper."  Before 
subjecting  the  sensitised  paper  to  the  action  of  light,  its  border  is 
covered,  "  leaving  only  sufficient  surface  exposed  for  the  produc- 
"  tion  of  the  vignette  or  picture."  For  this  purpose  a  sheet  of 
black  paper  is  placed  on  the  prepared  paper,  the  sheet  being  cut 
out  in  the  centre  to  the  size  and  form  of  the  picture  requbred. 
After  exposure  to  light,  a  narrow  border  of  flat  metal  is  placed 
round  the  vignette,  and  the  vignette  or  picture  itself  is  also 
covered ;  ''  the  border  and  plate  may  be  held  in  position  by  a 
*'  series  of  vertical  pins,  which  may  be  subjected  to  pressure 
*'  in  the  apparatus  and  so  held  in  position."  "By a  further 
*'  exposure  the  whole  external  border  of  the  paper  beyond  the 
"  picture  will  become  darkened,  and  even  rendered  black ;  and 
**  between  or  within  this  dark  margin  and  the  vignette  or  pieture 
''  a  narrow  white  border  will  result  from  the  covering  by  the 
"  narrow  border  preventing  the  exposure  of  that  portion  of  the 
'*  paper."  "  The  picture  is  afterwards  to  be  fixed  and  treated  by 
**  any  of  the  well-known  methods  to  ensure  its  permanency." 
[Printed,  4(1.    No  Brawiuffs.] 
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A.D.  1866,  May  8— X*  1315. 
WOODBURY,    Walter    Bzstlhy.— (Provisional   pnAtffm 
only.) — "  Improvements  in   producing  rlesijirns   upon  wood  M^  1  v 
"  otlier  materials  by  the  aid  of  photography." 

A  metal  reverse  is  taken  from  an  insoluble  ^latine  xnonUa 
put  forward  in  No.  2:«8  (A.D.  1864).  An  electrotype fromtka 
metal  reverse  is  then  obtained  in  thick  metal,  the  said  electtt* 
type  being  a  mould  and  a  fac-simile  of  that  in  gelatine  aboit 
mentioned. 

Having  obtained  this  electrotype  monid  in  relief,  the  inrentK 
heats  it  "to  a  dull  red  heat  (or  to  a  sufficient  heat  to  scordior 
"  discolor  wood  or  other  suitable  material),"  and  he  presses  iffli 
"  to  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  truly  planed  sycamore  or  other  siril- 
'*  able  wood,  and  a  picture  or  design  will  be  the  result  wheim 
"  the  shades  arc  represented  by  the  different  amount  of  bumiog 
**  or  scorching  which  the  wood  undergoes,  owing  to  the  gmts 
"  or  less  prominence  of  the  various  parts  of  the  heated  copper 
"  mould,  those  parts  where  the  heated  mould  actually  toucbei 
"  the  surface  being  the  darkest,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  Insteid 
"  of  wood  other  materials  may  be  used,  such  as  velvet,  ivoiy, 
*'  cardboard,  paper,  or  other  substance  capable  of  being  blackened 
**  by  heat,  and  the  effect  is  not  necessarily  produced  by  scorching, 
**  as  the  same  effect  wiW  be  obtained  if  the  wood,  paper,  or  other 
*•  material  is  prepared  by  any  well-known  chemical  snbstance 
**  having  the  property  of  being  blackened  or  darkened  by  the 
"  application  of  heat." 

[Printed,  id.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1866,  May  9.— X<»  1334. 
DALLAS,  Duncan  Campbell. — "  Improvements  in  the  pro- 
"  duction  of  printing  and  other  surfaces  in  relief  or  intaglio." 

The  design  is  photographed  or  drawn  upon  a  glass  plate  in  a 
medium  that  intercepts  the  actinic  rays.  Over  the  design  a  solu- 
tion of  bi'chromatised  gelatine  is  poured,  and  (when  the  coating 
thus  formed  is  sufficiently  dry)  the  uncoated  side  of  the  plate  is 
exposed  to  light.  The  parts  not  acted  upon  by  light  are  then 
softened  and  caused  to  swell  by  treatment  with  cold  water ;  this 
is  poured  off  and  the  design  is  repeatedly  washed  with  warm 
water  till  the  design  is  free  from  the  gelatinous  mixture,  and 
allowed  to  dry. 
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reased  relief  or  a  granulated  surface  to  the  design  is  obtained 
!  following  processes: — 

i  the  original  design  has  been  produced  in  bitumen  of 
,  increased  relief  of  the  design  may  be  obtained  by  recoating 
rface  with  sensitive  solution,  again  exposing  to  light,  and 
trashing  and  drying.  Repetitions  of  the  process  give  the 
1  amount  of  relief. 

Damping  the  insoluble  design  causes  increased  relief. 
i  the  original  desigti  has  been  produced  in  a  soluble  mate- 
le  said  design  may  be  obliterated  by  the  solvent  without 
to  the  insoluble  relief,  leaving  the  glass  bare  at  those  parts 
the  coating  is  dissolved ;  an  increase  of  depth  is '  thus 
ced. 

V.  granulated  surface  maybe  produced  on  the  relief  by  laying 
!r  it  an  aquatint  ground,  or  dabbing  the  surface  with  a  sticky 
ial  and  sifting  powdered  rosin  thereon, 
jre  or  after  either  of  these  four  methods,  a  mould  of  the 
e  is  taken  by  electrotyping,  casting,  or  pressure, 
tie  process  is  applicable,  among  other  things,  to  the  pro- 
tion  of  plates,  blocks,  or  other  surfaces  for  embossing  or  for 
ting." 
intcd,  4<i.    No  Drawings.] 


A.D.  1866,  May  12.— N»  1364. 

'HWELL,  William  Hbnry,  SOUTHWELL,  Fredk- 
and  SOUTHWELL,  Edwin.  —  (Provisional  protection 
— **  Improvements  in  the  production  of  photographic  prints." 
ais  invention  consists  in  the  production  of  pictures  in  which 
ud  of  lithography  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  heighten- 
the  effect  of  photographs,  and  is  carried  out  as  follows : — 
I  photographs  are  obtained  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the 
its  obtained  therefrom  also  in  the  usual  way.  The  litho- 
phic  stone  intended  to  be  employed  in  printing  is  then  pre- 
id  by  the  erasing  firom  it  or  lowering  that  part  of  the  surface 
re  the  photograph  is  intended  to  appear,  the  lithographic 
iting  then  takes  place,  and  the  result  is  that  the  ground  or 
yt  portions  of  the  entire  picture  may  be  of  any  deaiied  tint 
bade.** 

iiited,4d.   NoDrawiDgs.l 
9.  V. 
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than  the  posterior  lens.  The  anterior  crown  glass  lens  is  a  deep 
<sO(ncaTfl .  meniscus,  convex  side  outside.  Tiie  posterior  crown 
^lasB  le&s  is  plano-convex,  convex  side,  outside,  and  the  inter- 
mediate flint  glass  lens  is  plano-concave  with  the  plane  side 
lacing  the  anterior  lens. 

In  photographic  portrait  lenses  which  consist  of  two  compound 
or  corrected  lenses  with  a  space  and  stop  between  them,  the 
jtfiterior  compound  lens  is  made  larger  than  the  posterior  com- 
pound lens.  To  prevent  these  lenses  as  well  as  those  for  Umd- 
flcapes  representing  objects  in  one  particular  plane  with  painful 
sharpness  and  giving  two  little  detail  in  other  planes,  the  simple 
or  compound  lenses  are  so  mounted  that  the  distance  between 
them  can  be  slightly  altered.  This  has  the  effect  of  impairing 
the  correction  of  the  lens  to  any  desired  extent,  so  that  then  the 
fooDS  is  spread  over  a  space  more  or  less,  "  and  then  the  definition 
**  of  the  picture  will  no  where  be  extremely  sharp,  nor  on  the 
*•  other  hand,  will  there  any  where  be  any  marked  deficiency  of 
-*  detaU." 

(Trmted,  4d    No  DrawingB.] 

A.D.  1866,  July  6.— N»  1786. 
FIELD,   Lorenzo. — (Provisional  protection  only,) — "Improve- 
**  ments  in  photographic  printing  frames." 

Two  flaps  carry  respectively  the  negative  and  the  paper  or 
material  on  which  the  positive  is  to  be  printed^  they  "  are  hinged 
*'  together  so  as  to  close  upon  one  another,  and  studs  on  the 
**  edge  of  one  take  into  holes  in  the  edge  of  the  other."  "  The 
^'  negative  flap  consists  of  a  frame  carrying  an  inner  frame  in 
*'  which  a  sheet  of  glass  is  fixed  to  support  the  negative.  The 
*'  inner  frame  is  connected  with  the  principal  or  outer  frame  by 
**  means  of  springs  at  its  comers,  so  that  the  negative  can  take 
**  an  exact  bearing  on  the  positive  surface  pressed  against  it 
*'  during  printing.  When  this  bearing  is  obtained  the  inner 
**  frame  can  be  fixed  by  means  of  clamping  screws.  The  positive 
**  flap  consists  of  a  frame  canying  a  panel  having  a  number  of 
''  parallel  slots  in  it ;  an  ordinary  pneumatic  plate  holder  is  fixed 
*'  in  any  required  position  on  the  panel  by  means  of  the  slots,  and 
"  the  plate  of  opal  glass  or  a  board  carrying  the  positive  paper  is 
'*  held  by  the  pneumatic  plate  holder.  By  the  hcilitj  whidi  the 
**  slots  afford  for  changing  the  position  of  the  pneumatic  plate 

il2 
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"  holder  the  Burfaoe  to  he  printed  euk  be  broaght  to  anj  leqiM 
''  part  of  the  flap  lo  aa  to  take  a  print  iWnn  anj  pot  d% 
*'  negative."  "The  negative  being  placed  in  the  nq^ilmif 
'*  and  the  opal  glass  or  paper  in  the  positive  flmp,  the  latter  ■ 
**  closed  or  turned  down  upon  the  former  and  aecufcd  bj  hook 
"  fastenings."  "The  frame  is  exposed  to  light  in  the  vsod 
"  way,  and  the  progress  of  the  printing  maj  be  examined  iha 
*'  time  to  time  bj  raising  the  poritive  fla^  from  the  ncgtfin 
"  flap." 

[Printed.  4J.    NoDnwinRL] 

A.D.  1866,  July  24.— N*  1918. 

WOODBURY,  Walter  Bentlby.— ''An  improved  method  of 
"  and  apparatus  for  printing  from  metal  intaglios  (obtained  hj 
"  the  aid  of  photography)  in  gelatinous  or  other  senu-trmnspsicat 
'*  ink." 

"This  invention  relates  to  a  method  of  and  appantos  for 
*'  rendering  continuous  and  automatic  the  proceas  of  printing 
*'  from  metallic  moulds  or  intaglios  obtained  l^  the  aid  of 
**  photography/'  according  to  the  process  set  forth  in  Na  2338, 
or  in  any  other  analogous  manner. 

A  cylindrical  metal  intaglio  to  print  firom  is  obtained  by  i 
machine  of  which  the  following  is  a  description : — ^Roond  the 
central  and  non-cylindrical  portion  of  a  wronght-iron  shaft  a 
cylinder  of  lead  or  other  soft  metal  is  cast.  This  roller  (when 
truly  turned)  is  mounted  "  in  a  machine  similar  to  a  raning  press, 
"  having  a  sliding  table  traversing  beneath  the  said  roller.*  The 
gelatine  relief  is  now  placed  on  the  table,  and  motkn  is  miparted 
to  the  roller  by  means  of  a  winch  handle  and  spar  gearing ;  the 
plate  holding  the  gelatine  relief  will  be  drawn  tiuough  the 
machine,  and  an  exact  intaglio  of  the  gelatine  thereby  impressed 
or  indented  into  the  cylindrical  surface  of  the  soft  metel  rcdkr. 

In  the  printing  machine,  the  above-mentioned  cylinder  is  sup- 
ported by  standards,  and  a  continuous  length  of  paper  is  nade 
to  pass  round  a  part  of  its  circumference  bj  means  of  spur 
gear,  suitably  placed  rollers  keeping  the  said  paper  in  oontaet 
with  the  cylinder.  The  ink  is  fed  in  between  the  paper  and  the 
cylinder  at  their  point  of  first  contact  by  means  of  a  i 
hopper. 
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Either  a  gelatinous  ink,  or  a  semi-transparent  fatty  ink,  or  a 
water-colour  ink  may  be  employed  in  combination  with  the  said 
ojlindrical  metal  intaglios. 
[Printed,  8<l.   Drawing.J 


A.D.  1866,  August  28.— N°  2210. 
GOULD,  William. — "A  new  or  improved  mode  of  reflecting 
"  various  coloured  lights  and  shades  upon  stereoscopic  and  other 
**  objects  for  producing  different  effects  thereon." 

This  invention  "  consists  in  fixing  (either  at  the  front  or  back 
'*  of  the  instrument)  glass  slides  or  shades  of  any  required  color 
**  or  combination  of  colors,  so  that  when  the  stereoscopic  slide 
"  is  placed  in  the  instrument  different  colored  lights  are  thrown 
**  thereon."  The  said  slides  are  held  by  spring  catches  attached 
to  revolving  bars  or  pins  (horizontal  or  vertical),  which  are  carried 
by  brackets  and  rotated  by  thumbscrews  ''causing  the  said 
**  colored  slides  or  shades  to  rise  or  fall  (turning  on  their  axes) 
'*  as  desired."  A  coloured  glass  slide  may  also  be  placed  over 
the  top  light  of  the  stereoscope  instead  of  at  the  back.  For 
reflecting  on  glass  stereoscopic  slides,  the  said  slides  or  shades 
may  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  instrument,  and  also  over  the 
top  light,  "or  the  upper  revolving  pin  can  be  made  to  turn 
**  completely  over  "  the  said  top  light,  and  thus  to  serve  both  for 
^lass  and  paper  objects.  "  Set  screws  are  also  used  for  regulating 
"  the  tightening  or  loosening  of  the  brackets  holding  the  said 
**  revolving  bars  or  pins." 

In  tbe  Final  Specification  the  inventor  states  that  he  can  also 
apply  the  invention  "  to  the  casting  of  shades  on  photographic 
**  and  other  similar  pictures  placed  in  conservatories,  windows, 
"  and  other  like  places." 
CPrintcd,  8J.    Drawing.] 

A.D.  1866,  September  13.— N^  2355. 
BING,  Louis. — (Provisional  protection   only.) — "An  improved 
**  mode  of  and  apparatus  for  determining  the  actinic  power  of 
'*  light." 

To  measure  actinic  power  numerically  a  graduated  transparent 
medium  is  used  "  varying  in  transparency  from  the  unit  to  any 
"  required  degree  of  opacity;"  to  this  medium  is  applied  a 
sensitised  strip  of.paper^  "placing  it   under  the  trasift^«x«Ck\. 
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■hiifon ;  it  is  composed  of  a  meniscus  crown  glass  lens,  with  the 
^  IDBeaye  surface  fsu^ing  the  front  combination,  and  of  a  concavo- 
^^^fftmnoL  flint  lens,  with  the  convex  side  outside,  "  these  two  lenses 
_  tHbmng  their  adjacent  surfaces  dissimilar." 
~    -!?  Crriiited,8d.     Drawing.] 

^  *•  A.D.  1866,  September  28.— N«  2513. 

;  CIaARK,  William. —  {A  communication  from  Joseph  de  Susini, 
4pm  Marie  On^sime  Tandn,  and  Emile  Bondonneau,)^{Provi8ional 
jffMection  only.)  —  "  Improvements  in  the  means  of  reproducing 
^  signs,  characters,  and  other  marks  in  the  transmission  of 
^  messages  and  signals  by  electric  telegraph  apparatus." 
"  This  invention  relates  to  the  re-transmission  of  the  characters 
^  electro-chemical  telegraphs.  Either  a  galvano-plastic  or  a 
]tllotographic  process  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  The 
strip  at  the  receiving  station  may  serve  again  as  a  transmitter  to 
another  receiving  apparatus  at  a  further  station,  at  which  a  similar 
leproduction  may  take  place,  and  so  on  until  the  ultimate  station 
18  reached. 

The  strip  at  the  receiving  station  having  been  marked  by  the 
electro-decomposition  of  the  salts  with  which  it  is  impregnated, 
the  electric  current  from  the  transmitting  station  having  duly 
acted  upon  it,  a  photograph  of  the  message  is  taken,  firom  which 
a  copy  on  a  conducting  ground  in  non-conducting  ink  is  obtained. 
The  said  copy  may  have  a  non-conducting  ground,  the  characters 
being  in  a  conducting  material,  and  it  may  be  produced  from  the 
said  photograph  (either  a  positive  or  negati^'e)  by  photo-lithography 
or  other  analogous  process.  By  using  this  copy  in  a  transmitting 
apparatus,  similar  results  are  obtained  to  those  produced  by  the 
original  wTiting ;  these  results  may  be  operated  from  relay  to  relay 
until  the  ultimate  station  is  reached. 

A  galvano-plastic  process  is  also  given  at  length. 

This  process  may  be  applied  to  the  systems  of  Caselli,  Bonelli, 
Lenoir,  Hughes,  Gaiffe,  and  others. 
[Printed,  4rf.    No  I>mwing8.] 

A.D.  1866,  October  12.— N*»  2641. 

GRtfNE,  WiLHELM. — (Provisional  protection  on/y.)— This  inven- 
tion is  for  "  developing  invisible  photographs  by  the  action  of  the 
*'  anunonia  vapours  evohred  from  tobacco,  and  improvemetLtft  vck 


^"^"thattheaL!?    '"''^^ 
"»'l»-ch  holds  th!.r'"''^«« 

manner  as  foH«~        ^P^ 
"  lue."       ^^^  *«  been  well 

,>»d  .o™„.o„  ri'"^  ""  tho  or. 
r"«^"V.  or  Ir^. '«'<'«  CO 
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arention  boa  for  iti  object  to  produce  directlj  bj 
.  jlCmphy  gTotes(jue  portraits  of  ptraons  and  things*  Tlie 
j€£5a  which  has  been  demgrtcd  with  this  end  consists  m 
^deforming  the  image  of  the  person  or  of  the  object  by  means 
"  of  a  mirror,  eithei^  convex  OP  cod  cave,  and  photographing  the 
'^  deformed  image  produced  in  the  mirror ;  this  deformation  may 
*'  be  regulated  by  the  form  given  to  the  surface  of  the  mirror. 
"  Silvered  globes  of  blown  glass  may  be  employed,  or  the 
"  mirrors  may  be  curved  in  one  direction  and  straight  in  the 
''  other,  and  placed  either  horizontally  or  vertically  and  convex 
"  or  concave;  or  concave  spherical  mirrors  or  mirrors  of  any 
*'  other  form  may  be  employed  according  as  it  is  desured  to 
"  widen,  swell  out,  or  shorten  the  image  or  deform  it  in  any 
**  other  way.  The  photographic  impression  is  taken  directly 
''  firom  the  deforming  mirror  by  the  processes  and  with  the 
"  precautions  generally  used  for  reflected  photographic  images. 
*'  If  desired,  parts  of  pictures  thus  obtained  may  be  combined 
"  with  parts  of  other  pictures  obtained  in  the  ordinary  manner 
'*  80  as  to  limit  the  grotesque  to  the  extent  desired.  The  pictures 
"  may  be  copied  and  enlarged  by  the  ordinary  processes." 
[Printed, -kf.    No  Drawings.! 

A.D.  1866,  November  10.— N°  2939. 

SKAIFE,  Thomas. — "An  improved  apparatus  to  be  used  in 
"  obtaining  photograms." 

This  invention  relates  to  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  for 
igniting  any  composition,  the  flame  of  which  is  sufficiently  actinic 
to  produce  photographs. 

A  platform,  perforated  with  one  or  more  touch-holes,  is  sup- 
ported by  springs  so  as  to  permit  of  its  being  easily  vibrated  by  a 
touch  of  the  finger.  Connected  with  the  platform  is  a  reflector 
pierced  with  a  groove,  "  through  which  communication  is  made 
**  with  one  end  of  the  platform  by  which  it  may  be  touched,  or 
*'  struck,  so  that  by  means  of  the  aforesaid  springs  it  may  sud- 
"  denly  vibrate."  The  deflagrating  powder  being  placed  upon 
the  platform  is  suddenly  brought  into  contact  with  the  light 
fi^om  a  spirit  lamp  placed  underneath  it,  and  "  at  the  same  instant 
"  the  platform  being  thrown  into  vibration  communicates  this 
"  motion  to  the  particles  of  the  powder  or  other  substance  to 
*'  be  ignited,  the  result  of  which  action  is  that  every  particle 


^«abiorm  and  over  sereral  touc 
light  may  be  applied." 
[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawings.] 


A,D,  1866,  Novembei 

BKRNIERl,  LuiGL-^lmprovemei 

Til  is  invention  '*  haa  reference  to  * 
"  grouDds  with  inscriptions,  mono^ 
**  devices  thefeon  no  as  to  preeent 
"  medallion-like   appearance   in   relie 
*'  UQ^niahed  borders  as  at  present,  \ 
"  printing  the  Mid  inscriptions^  letters 
**  the  grouiid  ((lasa  or  aemi-translucei 
"  image  upon  the  negative  or  collodion 
"  0(r  blocking  out  the  said  portrait  or  o 
"  required  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  lig 
"  devioe«  as  afoTe?aid  may  be  transfei 
'*  the  deeper  tints  forming  the  ftbadc 
"  border  hi  relievo.     By  this  process  wl 
*^  wiao  are  left  or  produced  upon  the  dij 
"  medallion  as  before  described/' 

The  drawiogB   repreflent  a  meilalljo 
st^pa,  as  deicrlbed  above,  and  in  its  con 

**  The   deposition  and   arrangem^l 
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The  design  on  the  nef^ative  plate  is  blackened  by  chloride  of 
plathram,  dried,  covered  with  a  fltuc  and  annealed.  The  pioture 
film  from  this  negrative  is  obtained  by  pouring  iodised  collodion 
oyer  its  pictm^  side,  submitting  it  to  the  action  of  nitrate  of 
silver  solution,  placing  it  in  a  frame  and  exposing  it  to  light 
transmitted  through  the  negative.  The  plate  is  then  placed  in  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid ;  the  portions 
acted  upon  by  light  appear  in  silver,  and  the  plate  is  washed, 
fixed  by  hyposulphite  of  sodium  and  again  washed.  The  pioture 
film  is  then  separated  from  the  negative  by  immersion  in  water 
containing  glycerine.  The  film  may  be  treated  with  chloride  of 
gold  or  other  metallic  salts,  according  to  the  colour  it  istoreodve. 
The  picture  is  then  bathed  in  a  solution  that  will  colour  it  by 
impregnation  of  the  matter  of  the  film ;  by  annealing  it  after- 
wards various  combinations  in  different  metals  may  be  obtuned. 

The  film  is  transferred  to  the  object  to  be  decorated  by  im- 
mersing the  film  and  the  article  together  in  a  large  vessel  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  water  and  glycerine.  The  film  is  applied  to 
the  surface  by  means  of  a  liair  pencil ;  a  coat  of  flux  is  then 
laid  on,  and  the  article  is  annealed,  burnished,  and  polished  in 
the  usual  way. 

[Priiitcd.  4d.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1866,  November  26.--N»  3113. 
COURTENAY,  Robert  Heneladb. —  {Provisional  protectum 
only.) — "  Improvements  in  the  preparation  of  printing  surfaces  by 
**  the  aid  of  photography." 

Ist.  Metal  plates  engraved  in  relief  for  type  printing. — A. 
photographic  negative  is  photographically  printed  on  "  to  a  trans- 
**  fer  paper  prepared  with  a  solution  of  gelatine,  sugar,  albumen, 
**  bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonia,  or  both  in  combination  with 
"  a  quantity  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  hyposulphite  of  soda." 
The  design  is  inked  with  transfer  ink,  sponged,  dried,  and  "trans- 
•*  ferred  to  the  metal  plate  to  be  engraved."  Either  a  zinc  plate  or 
a  copper  plate  coated  with  zinc  is  employed  to  receive  the  photo- 
graphic design.  The  plate  is  etched  with  nutgalls,  the  transfer 
ink  is  cleaned  off  and  the  plate  inked  up.  The  back  is  then  pro- 
tected by  means  of  varnish,  and  (in  the  case  of  a  coated  plate) 
the  zinc  that  is  not  covered  with  the  ink  is  removed,  weak  acid 
being  used  for  that  purpose.  The  plate  is  then  electro-etched, 
and  is  ready  for  printing  frt>m. 


oocKets  80  as  to  allow  of  t 
'*  replaced  on  the  edge  of  the  pL 
"  the  print ;  these  clips  when  c 
**  produce  contact  between  the 
"  desired." 

[Printed,  4<f.    No  I>rawii]fn.] 

A.D.  1866,  Deoemb 

BWAN,  JoBKPH  Wilson.—*'  Im, 
*'  gebtinons  tissues  of  gelatine  ant 
**  taining  such  substances." 

This  invention  "  consists  in  the  n 
**  of  chromium,  as,  for  example,  s\ 
**  ohromiom  or  the  substance  known 
**  M  ft  means  of  rendering  gelatine 
**  ot  oompounds  containing  those  st 

Amongst  the  uses  to  which  this  i 
Th»  fixing  of  photographs  mounted 
paifttion  of  photographic  paper  sized 

To  fix  photographic  prints  mount 
mnted  in  a  solution  of  chrome  alui 
on  paper  wetted  with  the  said  solul 
with  tiie  solution  is  employed  as  the 
•re  mounted,  the  mixture  being  m 
using  "in  conseo"*^— 
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A.D.  1866,  December  24.— N«  3393. 
ASHTON,  Robert  Howe. — {Provisiohal  protection    only,)-* 
**  Improvements  in  producinf(  printing  surfaces  and  carvings  from 
"  moulds  obtained  by  the  aid  of  photography." 

**  According  to  my  invention  I  use  moulds,  the  difPerent  depths 
**  of  which  correspond  to  the  lights  and  shades  of  a  photograph, 
^  such  moulds  being  well  known  and  in  use  for  purposes  apart 
•*  from  my  invention.  From  these  moulds  I  obtain  printing  sur- 
**  faces  by  passing  the  tracer  of  a  pentagraph  of  that  construction 
*'  known  as  Jordan's  or  other  similar  ruling  machine  over  them, 
"  and  which  tracer  being  acted  upon  by  the  different  degrees  of 
**  depression  alters  the  direction  in. which  the  etching  point  moves. 
**  Beneath  this  etching  is  placed  a  sheet  of  copper,  steel,  or  other 
"  metal  coated  with  a  protecting  medium,  wax,  for  instance,  after 
**  the  usual  manner  adopted  by  engravers,  and  the  design  which 
'*  18  cut  through  the  said  coating  may  therefore  be  etched,  as  is 
*•  well  understood. 

**  In  producing  carvings  I  employ  moulds  as  above  described, 
'^  bot  cause  the  tracer  to  regulate  the  depth  to  which  a  rotatory 

or  other  cutting  tool  acts  upon  the  material  to  be  carved ;  these 
.^  oamttgs  maybe  ornamental  in  themselves,  cameos,  for  instance, 

or  may  afford  dies  for  embossing." 
CPrbited,  iff.    No  Drawings.] 
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A.D.  1851,  August  23.-N«>  13,726. 
PALMER,  James. — ''  Improvements  in  delineating  objects,  and 
*'  in  apparatus  and  materials  for  that  purpose." 

Ist.  '*  Various  improvements  in  delineating  objects  on  sheets  of 
*^  gkMB  or  gelatine  placed  between  the  object  and  the  eye  of  the 
**  operator;"  also  "various  methods  of  reducing,  enlarging, 
*'  multiplying,  and  transferring  the  drawings  thus  obtained." 

2nd.  "Various  improvements  in  .materials  and  ftpparatos 
''  adapted  for  the  aforesaid  purposes."    Under  this  head  a  mode 


••  sheets  are  then  taken  out  a 
"  for  use." 

To  render  the  jjelatine  insoh 
used.     The  following  are  othei 
Bi-chloride   of  mercury,  borax 
copper,  sulphate  of  iron,  acetatt 
of  baryta,  fluoride  of  sodium,  fl 
sodium,  cyanide  of  potassium, 
\        potash,  oxalate  of  soda,  oxalate  « 
acetate  of  potash ;  boracic  acid  so. 
These  sheets  of  insoluble  gelat 

V       with  the  gelatine  which  is  then 
**  employed  for  photographic  purp 
"  immersed  or  covered  with  the  \ 
«  gelatine  being  dissolved  off  the  gl 

**     '  [Printed,  1#.  4r/.    Drawings.    SoeMech 

•J  A.D.  1854,  December 

CORNIDES,  Louis.—"  Certain  im 
"or  covering  surfaces  of  glass  or  ot 
"  This  invention  consists  of  an  aj 
*'  and  ensure  the  coating  or  coveri 
"  surfaces  requiring  to  be  coated  wi 
"  ployed  for  various  purposes.  ^-^^ 
*'  which  mean*  *'- 
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T  '*  asther.  This  apparatus  is  used  by  placing  the  object  to  be 
*'  coated  in  the  receptacle,  and  after  shutting  the  latter  air-tight, 
'  '*  the  air  is  exhausted  from  it  by  the  air  pump,  and  then  the  c(^o- 
**  dion  is  let  into  the  receptacle  from  the  reservoir  by  gravity,  or 
''  the  action  of  air  force  pump,  or  of  an  ordinary  suction  and 
**  force  pump,  placed  between  the  reservoir  and  the  receptacle. 
"  After  the  object  is  thus  immersed,  the  collodion  is  withdrawn 
^  back  into  the  reservoir  by  the  same  means,  and  the  receptacle  is 
"  then  subjected  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  evaporate  the 
**  tether  which  passes  off  into  the  worm."  The  condensed  sether 
may  be  drawn  off  from  the  worm  by  means  of  a  cock  below. 
Tile  dry  plates  are  removed  by  withdrawing  the  upper  part  of  the 
xeceptacle,  and  a  fresh  supply  is  substituted.  "  The  operation  may 
**  then  be  repeated  as  before." 
[Printed,  8<J.    Drawing.] 

A.D.  1855,  February  6.— N*»  275. 

GEDGE,  John.— (ilcofnmttnicfl^Km/rom  J.  B.  Pointeau.) — {Pro- 
visional protection  only,)—*' Im^royements  in  frames  suitable  for 
*'  photographic  or  stereoscopic  proofs  or  portraits." 

"  Instead  of  the  frames  at  present  in  use  for  receiving  and  pro- 
**  tecting  stereoscopic  or  photographic  proofs  or  portraits,"  the 
inventor  proposes  "  to  make  frames  by  which  a  certain  distance 
*'  shall  be  preserved  between  the  prepared  glass  and  the  proof  or 
*'  portrait,  making  the  back  framing  in  such  &  manner  as  to 
'^  secure  the  said  .object  of  exact  distance.  It  is  known  that 
**  of  stereoscopic  proofs  two  are  taken  from  the  same  subject  at 
*'  different  angles ;  these  are  superposed  in  frames,  and  only  one 
*'  is  visible,  but  that  one  in  great  relief."  This  effect  however 
will  be  much  increased  by  the  use  of  this  invention,  "  which, 
*'  from  the  i)eculiarity  of  the  parts,  forming  in  the  whole  a  frame, 
•*  secures  the  spectator  a  view  of  the  object,  portrait,  or  proof 
*'  in  its  highest  developement,  and  produces  an  effect  hitherto 
*'  unknown  in  photographic  or  stereoscopic  objects." 
[Printed,  4d.   No  I>rawings.] 

A.D.  1865,  February  9.— N*»  309. 
PONT,  Babthj&lemy.  —  (Provisional  protection  only,)  —  "  A 
**  process  of  autographic  engraving." 

This  invention  "  entirely  supersedes  the  object  glass,  and  it  it 

PH.  1. 
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''  the  plate  itsdf  on  which  the  artist  has  made  his  eBgnMriniif 
'*  whidi  gives  the  most  faithful  impressioiis." 

"  Mode  of  operating. — Take  a  plate  of  glass,  prepared  with 
*'  collodion,  and  sensitived  bj  nitrate  of  silver,  then  expose  it 
*'  in  the  dark  chamber  to  receive  the  impression."  The  plate 
"  then  undergoes  the  ordinary  maniptdation  of  photography  unt3 
"  it  presents  a  completely  smooth  surfkce.  and  of  an  intensity  in 
''  harmony  with  the  tint  for  the  positive  proof."  The  plate  is 
then  well  washed,  fixed  with  "  hyposulphate  "  [hyposulphite  ?] 
of  soda,  and  treated  with  a  solution  of  dextrine ;  the  plate  then 
remains  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  used. 

"  Execution  of  the  autographic  engraving  on  the  plate. — The 
**  plate  on  a  black  ground,  the  part  prepared  with  collodioD 
"  uppermost,  the  artist,  with  points,  pens,  or  any  other  instru- 
"  ment  fit  for  taking  off  cleanly  the  collodion,  is  to  draw  all  the 
"  tracings  which  are  to  serve  as  a  model  for  his  engra\nng;  he 
**  will  easily  be  able  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  his  work,  for  each 
"  part  removed  presents  black  tracings,  as  is  the  case  in  a  pen 
"  and  ink  or  pencil  drawing.  Should  the  black  masses  appear 
"  to  him  too  heavy,  he  can  lighten  them  by  using  silver  white 
"  diluted  in  water,  and  applied  with  a  veiy  fine  brush.  If  he 
"  wishes  to  obtain  spots  completely  white  he  has  only  to  lay  on 
"  a  thicker  coat.  The  striking  off  impressions  is  produced  by 
**  the  same  means  as  in  photography,  but  only  more  rapidly.'' 
[Printed,  4d.  No  Prawini^.] 

A.D.  1857,  June  22.— N<»  1744. 

SEROPYAN,  Christopher  Dicran. — "  A  mode  of  preparing 
"  bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  papers  to  prevent 
"  counterfeiting  by  photography  and  its  kindred  processes,  and 
*'  a  mode  of  preparing  an  ink  for  the  same." 

This  invention  "  consists  in  using  two  or  more  colours,  which 
"  do  not  reflect  nor  transmit  but  absorb  the  chemical  rays  ci 
"  light;  one  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  paper  either  by 
"  printing,  staining,  or  other  mode,  so  as  to  cover  the  surface 
"  with  a  tint  or  ground  of  a  red,  orange,  or  yellow  shade  or  color, 
"  while  an  ink  of  a  different  color  or  shade  from  the  tint  or  sur- 
''  face  color  shall  be  used  for  printing  the  other  parts  of  the 
'*  note,  that  is  the  obligatory  and  ornamental  parts  upon  the  said 
"  surface;  the  said  ink  consisting  of  such  ingredients  as  will 
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'*  render  it  equally  or  more  ftigitive  than  the  odor  forming  the 
^  tint  or  turface  color  of  the  paper."  The  inventor  haa  **  for  this 
*'  pnrpoee  invented  an  ink,  which  is  composed  of  a  hlack  pre- 
"  cipitate,  produced  by  the  action  of  an  alkali  upon  sulphate  of 
*'  iron  in  aqueous  solution ;  this  is  washed  with  water  and  miied 
"  with  gallic  acid  or  extract  of  logwood.  This  mixture  well 
''  dried  is  then  ground  in  boiled  linseed  oil  or  painters'  varnish. 
*'  If  not  found  sufficiently  black  a  little  blue  may  be  added. 
*'  Other  organic  or  metallic  substances  may  be  also  employed,  pro- 
*'  vided  they  possess  the  required  relative  properties  of  absorption 
**  and  iiigitiveness  to  the  other  shade  or  color." 
CPrmted,4d.    No  Drawing!.] 

A.D.  1858,  April  13.— N«  793. 

SPILLER,  Thomas. — {Proviswnal  protection  only.)—"  Exhibit- 
"  ing  slides  in  the  stereoscope  and  preserving  them  from  injury, 
"  to  enable  each  slide  to  be  conveyed  to  the  point  of  view,  and 
*'  then  after  use  deposit  them  each  in  its  place  in  the  box  without 
*'  handling,  or  exposing  the  slides  to  the  chance  of  being  soOed, 
*•  keeping  them  always  under  cover  in  safety,  a  box  18  in.  by 
•'  8  in.  square  will  hold  and  exhibit  near  1,000  slides.'* 

**  The  box  is  made  in  two  compartments,  with  a  square  drum 
**  on  the  top  over  the  parting.  Inside  the  box  'are  placed  guide 
**  lines  or  wires,  the  slides  are  then  fixed  in  a  chain  made  ex- 
*'  pressly  "  "  the  length  required,  one  end  of  such  chain  is  then 
"  fixed  to  hooks  on  the  guide  lines  (which  slide  on  them,  and 
'*  traverse  from  top  to  bottom  in  each  compartment  of  the  box), 
**  the  chain  is  then  properly  folded  and  laid  in  one  compartment 
"  of  the  box,  and  the  other  end  of  the  chain  carried  over  the 
**  drum,  and  fixed  in  like  manner  to  the  hooks  on  the  guide 
*•  lines  in  the  other  compartment  of  the  box.  By  turning  the 
"  drum,  over  which  this  chain  of  views  passes,  the  slides  will  be 
"  brought  before  the  lens  or  sight  of  the  stereoscope  (which  is 
''  fixed  on  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  drum),  and  exhibited. 
*'  When  done  with,  the  drum  is  turned  one-fourth  round,  and 
"  another  view  exhibited  in  the  same  manner,  untiU  all  the 
^  pictures  are  brought  in  rotation  from  the  full  compartment  of 
"  tlie  box  exhibited  in  the  stereoscope,  and  carried  into  the  other 
'*  compartment  and  folded  carefully  up  in  their  place,  when  by 
*'  turning  the  drum  the  reverse  way,  the  views  lepata  thzocn^lv 

1*^ 


A.D.  1858,  Ap 

MAUGEY,   Pierre.— (Par% 
**  ments  in  diaphragms  for  optic 
This  invention  "  relates  to  a  m 
"  whereby  the  size  of  the  apcrtun 
**  or  regulated  at  pleasure  to  the  [ 
"This  object  is  effected  by  m 
"  elastic    material,  which    is  ca} 
"  stretched.    The  material  which 
"  of  india-rubber,  either  vulcanizt 
"  some    other    analogous    elastic 
"  circular  opening  is  made  in  this 
**  securely  held  or  clamped,  and  by 
*'  means  of  any  convenient  instru 
"  material,  the  central  opening  oi 
**  be  expanded  ;  •or  by  drawing  back 
"  aperture  will  be  contracted. 

"The  stretching  instrument  ma 
"  rack  and  pinion  motion,  which 
"  trivance  for  the  purpose,  but  ot! 
"  for  effecting  the  object,  if  prefer¥e< 
[Printed.  6(i.   Drawing.] 

A.D.  1859.  NW-'-'^ 
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relation  to  each  other  to  give  the  effect  of  a  solid  mount  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  relief.  The  inner  rim  of  the  mount 
next  to  the  picture  consists  of  a  suitably  stamped  or  moulded 
frame  of  cardboard  or  thin  metal,  and  may  be  tinted,  bronzed, 
or  left  plain  as  desired.  Upon  this  rim  is  laid  a  flat  piece  of 
cardboard,  having  an  aperture  of  such  a  size  as  to  enclose  the 
moulding  of  the  rim,  and  this  second  piece  may  either  be  plain 
or  ornamented,  or  tinted  according  to  taste ;  over  this  again  is 
placed  a  third  sheet  of  cardboard,  the  aperture  in  which  is  large 
enough  to  show  a  considerable  portion  of  the  second  piece  kst 
referred  to.  It  is  obvious  that  the  apertures  may  be  of  any 
desired  form,  whether  round,  square,  or  oval,  and  that  the 
tints  and  ornamentation  of  each  of  the  three  component  parts 
mAy  be  varied  according  to  taste.'' 
[Printed,  4d.    NoDrmwings.] 
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[The  numbers  refer  to  the  IMtfes  in  which  the  Ahridgmentt  oommenoe. 
The  names  printed  in  lealtc  are  thoee  of  the  perwDS  by  whom  the 
inventions  have  been  oommunicated  to  the  Applicants  for  Letters  Pfttent. 
The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  Introduction.] 


Absorption  of  chemical  rays : 

MUler,  XV. 
Acetate     of     baryta    (barium 
acetate) : 

Palmer,  159  (Appenduc). 
Acetate     of     copper    {copper 
acetate) : 

Palmer,  139  (Appendix), 
Acetate  of  lead  {lead  acetate) : 

Palmer,  199  {Appendtjf), 
Acetate  of  potash  {potassium 
acetate) : 

Palmer,  150  {Appendix), 
Acetate  of  soda  {sodium  ace- 
tate) : 

Palmer.  159  {Appendix). 
Lea,  xxi. 

Acetic  acid  {hydric  acetate) : 

FoTitainemorean     {Tmehelut), 
99. 

Acid  prussiate  of  potash  {potas- 
sium ferri-cyanide)  : 

Brooman  {Baudeuon  and  ITou- 
ceau),  100, 

Actinic  power  (measuring) : 

Bins.  149. 
Actinic  quality  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  a  high  elevation  : 

Smyth,  xviiL 
Albumen : 

Joubert  {Oamim'),%. 
Joubert,  xv. 
Brooman  {Marvan),  4$, 
Button,  61. 

Hennons  {Pl&aif),  6S. 
Clark  (Tns9on4M^),m. 
-    ':{F  "    '  '  ^ 


Clark  (PoUmfin),  78. 


Albumen — cont. 
Woodbuiy,  97. 
Wortley  and  Yemon  {WoikHif), 

Newton  {De  Montgcifimr),  18S. 
Skinner,  ISl. 
Grane,  142. 
OrOne,  161. 
Courtonay,  155. 

Albums  (photographic) : 

Gillett.  19. 
Pohl  {Lhz),  a. 
Smith,  28. 
Clark  {Marion),  88. 
Bourqnin,  88. 
Brooman  {.Mari&nY  84. 
Brooman  iStrautB),  86. 
Schloss  {SehlosM),  88. 
Schottlander,  46. 
Brooman  {Saugrin),  41. 
Carter,  46. 
Forntler.86. 
Bourquin,  60. 
Gedge  iAbd<ms),  87. 
Ge£eU60l<NM),98. 
HcFarland  {Spoonev^,  U6. 

Alcohol : 

Griswold,  129. 

Alloys  (photo-spectra  of)  : 

Miller,  XV. 
Alum  {alumimc  potassium  sul- 
phate) : 

Palmer,  169  {Appendix), 

Clark  {PoUevin),  78. 

Woodbury  and  Daviet*  182. 

Aluminum,  salts  of.     See, 
Alum. 

Ammonia  {ammonium  hydrate) : 
England,  xxiv. 
Desprats.  xxiv. 
Grane,  161. 

"  Ammoniacal  citrate  of  iron  ": 
Brooman  (DnjNiy),  88. 
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Ammonium,  salts  of.    See, 
Ammonia. 

"Ainmoniacal  citrate  of  iron." 
Bichromate  of  ammonia. 
Carbonate  of  anmionia. 
Chloride  of  ammonium. 
Citrate  of  ammonia  and  iron. 
"  lodites  of   anmionia    and 

potassium." 
Oxalate  of  ammonia  and  iron. 
Prussiates  of  ammonia. 
Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium. 
Tartrate  of  ammonia  and  iron: 

Aniline  process : 

WUfii.  102. 
Willis,  xxi. 

Antimony  (photo-spectrum  of): 
Mmer.ir. 

Apparatus  for  exhibiting  dis- 
solving views : 
Deivignes,  8S. 
Ba«gs,lSl. 

Apparatus  for  igniting  compo- 
sitions    that     give    actinic 
flames: 
Slukife,l58. 

Appar^us  for  sensitisin|^  and 
developing  photographic  pic- 
tures : 

Albite«,6. 

Willoock  (AUntet),  IS. 

Clark  {Anthonih  20. 

Falla,22. 

Henry  ( Ibumaehon  called  No- 
dar).84. 

HMQldne(?FUf«w),Sl. 

Gniner,  54. 

Brooomn  (De  Lq/latrae),  5S. 

Clark  {Blot),  9%. 

Broonuoi  (De  Lt^farge),  72. 

Thomas,  94. 

Johnson  (Bourdin),  lOS. 

Willis,  121. 

Cox,  141. 

Apparatus  for  viewing  photo- 
graphs (not  stereoscopes  or 
phenakistoscopes) : 

D««ron.7. 

Beau,  8. 

Baffin,  41. 

Bliss  and  Lamplough,  ilL 

Ftoti  iPonH),  S5. 

Eowsell.S4. 

Fonrnet  and  Nadand.  166. 


Apparatus    (photogi^pkie)  to 
reproduce     the     suooessiTe 
phases  and   shiftings  of  i 
motion : 
Du  Mont.  27. 
*'  Autographs  of  the  son  *' : 
Selwyn,  ztL 

Backgrounds  for  photographic 

portraits: 

Bennett^  71. 
Bemien,154. 

Balloons,  apparatus  for  keep- 
ing cameras  steady  when  sus- 
pended to : 
Ludeke,  77. 

Barium,  salts  of.    See  Acetate 
of  Baryta. 

Bi-carbonate  of  potash  {hfdric 
potassium  carbomate).: 

Brooman  {DuMoiagamdMari' 
dkoQ.llS. 

Bi-chromate  of  ammonia  (am* 
monium  ankydrthchnmuite)  : 

Joubert((7an»ier).S. 

Joubert,  zr. 

Brooman  ( JToriNm),  4S. 

Brooman  (Dujmif).  5S. 

Clark  (TWsioiiMyv),  69. 

Swan.  88. 

WoodbuiT.07. 

Willis,  lOi 

Hartius  {ObemeUer),  104. 

Bullock  and  BuUoek,  US. 

Courtenay,  18S. 

Bi-chromate  of  potash  (jfotas- 
slum  anhydro-ekramate) : 

Asser,4. 

EidliU»  8. 

Beatty  and  Alexander,  18. 

Brooman  {Fargier  amd  Cftoro- 

vet),25. 
Lewis,  29. 
James,  xir. 
Fontaine,  44. 
Bmoman  ( JforwuMr),  89. 
Clark  (2V«ssofM«r0).O9. 
Pouncy,  70. 
Toovey,  7S. 
Foi.  102. 
Newton  {Leggo  awd  DeabMrats), 

118. 
Swan.  190. 
Henry  Um<).  129. 
BnUock  and  Bttlloek,  199. 
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iichromate  of  potash — cont, 

Winstanley,  138. 

Gilpin  (Kossuth  and  Kossuth), 

135. 
Henry  (^©^0»13e. 
Dallas,  144. 
Courtenay,  155. 
Winslanley,  157. 

inocular  instrumeDts : 

Claudct.  xii. 
inocular  lustre  : 

Brewgter,  xiv. 
inocular  vision  : 

Rogers,  xi. 
Binographs  "  : 

Pettitt.  110. 
ismuth  (photo-spectrum  of) : 

Miller,  xv. 

isulphide  of  carbon  (carbonic 
di-sulphide)  : 

lewis,  29. 
oracio  acid  {horacic  trioxide) : 

Palmer,  159  {Appendix), 
orax  (sodium  bi4>orate) : 

Palmer,  159  (Appendix), 
romide  of  cadmiiun  (cadmium 
bromide) : 

England,  xxiv. 
Despratz,  xxiv. 

romine : 

Wells.  121. 

romo-iodized  collodion  : 

Sutton,  xvii. 
England,  xxiv. 
Despratz.  xxiv. 

admium  (photo-spectrum  of) : 

Miller,  xv. 

admium,  salts  of.    See, 

Bromide  of  cadmium. 

Chloride  of  cadmium. 

dcium,  salts  of.     See, 
Chloride  of  calcium. 

suneras  (photographic) : 
8  wan,  5. 

Knight  (Kom),  15. 
WilPiams^lS. 
Macfturlane,  17. 


Cameras  (photographic)— cont. 

Clark  (Anthoni),  20. 

Pallu,22. 

Sutton.  80. 

On8daIe,44. 

Mann,  46. 

Brooman  (Farrene),  49. 

Haseltine  ( Wilson),  51. 

6runer,54. 

Johnson  and  HarriAon,  68. 

Clark  (Blot),  66. 

Ceileur,  73. 

Ludeke.  77. 

Whipple,  80. 

Fontalnemorean  (Liihert  and 

L({fim-Saint-Oifr),  88. 
Prout.  114. 
Rowland.  115. 
Newton  (Jaubert),  188. 

Carbon  photographs : 

Brooman  (Fargier  and  Char  a' 

vet),  25. 
Clark  (Poitevin),  73. 
Swan,  88. 
Swan,  ISO. 

Carbonate   of   ammonia   (am* 
monic  carbonate) : 
Spiller,  xxiiL 

Carbonate  of  soda  (sodic  car- 
bonate) : 

Engluid,  xxiv. 
DeeqpratE,  xxiv. 

Celestial  photography  (prepar- 
ing photographs  of  the  ce- 
lestiid  bodies) : 

Dnmer,  xii. 

De  la  Sue>  xiv,  xv,  xix.  xx,  xxi. 

Chemical  action  of  sunlight 
(determination  of  the  rela- 
tive amount  of) : 

Bunsen  and  Rosooe.  xvii. 
Eoscoe  and  Baxendell,  xxii. 

Chemical  brightness  of  various 
portions  of  the  sun's  disc  : 
So8coe.zviiL 

Chloride  of  ammonium  (ammO' 
nium  chloride) : 

Clark  (Tsissoniht),  68. 
Griiwold,  129. 

Chloride  of  cadmium  {cadmkan 
chloride): 
Smith,  116. 


oujiin.  116. 
Grunc,  154. 

Chloride  of  platinum  (platinic 
chloride)  : 
Grune,  154. 
Chloride    of     silver     {argentic 
chloride)  : 
As  a  sensitisinc  medium  ^ 

Bouen  and  Boteoe.  xni. 
To  remove  phosphate  of  silver ; 
Newton  (De  MotUgoiJlerh  123. 

Chloride    of    sodinm    {godium 
chloride)  : 

Claric  (Teistonnih^),  08. 
Chromate    of    copper    (eupric 
chromate) : 
Willis.  102. 
Chrome  alum  (aluminic  chro- 
miuM  sulphate) : 
Siran.lM. 
ChronHC   acid    (chromimm    tri- 
oxide) : 
Willia,  102. 
ChTommin^  salt&  of.     See, 
Cbmmc  alum. 

Sulphate  of  the  sesqoi-oxide 
of  chromium. 

"  Chromo^stereoscoiw** : 
Caoaiiniefl,  63. 


Copp 
Ad 
Chi 
Phc 
Suli 

Corros 
chlm 

Pa 
Nc 

fir 

c 
Or 
Gr 
Gr 

Co 

Crayon 
de  vi 

Sai 
Sai 

Cyanid 
slum 
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Dextrine : 

Pont,  101  (Appendix). 
Di-actinic  power : 
MUler.  XV. 

Diaphragms  for  cameras : 
Haafrey.  164  {Appendix), 

Distorted     photographic    pic- 
tures : 

Brooman  ( Jbrnmc),  4tL 

*'  Double  ground,"  producing 
photographic  portraits  in : 
Crozat,  103. 

Drawings  (photographic  copies 
of): 

Brooman  {3forvan)t  4S. 
Fontaine,  44. 

Dry  collodion  process : 
Graner,  64. 
Sutton,  xvii. 
England,  xxh. 
Despratz,  xxiv. 

Electric  light  (using  for  photo- 
graphic purposes) : 

Henry     {Titurnachon,     called 

Nadarh^^ 
Morria,  Weare,  and  Monckton, 
49. 

Electro-telegraphy    (photogra- 
phy applied  to) : 

Clark  (De  Susini,  Tamin,  and 
Bondonneau),  151. 

Embossing  photographs  : 
Dixey  and  Smith,  07. 
Bentley  and  Balloj,  109. 

Enamelled  glass  plates  used  in 
photogra|Miy : 
HelHby,  108. 

Enamelled  photographs : 

Joubert  {Gamier),  8. 
Joubert.  xr. 

Hartius  ( Obemetter),  104. 
Grainger  and  Girdlar,  117. 

Envelopes  for  containing  pho- 
tographs: 

Schloss  (SchloM), », 
Scbott,  96. 


Extracting  the  silver  from  the 
albumenised  coating  ef  an 
ordinary  finished  print : 
Spillor,  xxiii. 
Fixing  sgents,  testing  for  them 
andf  removing  them  from 
photographs : 

B«l<iaig  (Reiseig),  112. 
Hart,  xxiii. 

Fluoride  of  potassium  {potas- 
sium fluoride)  : 

Palmer,  159  (Appendix). 
Fluoride    of    sodium    (sodium 
fluoride)  : 

Palmer,  159  (Appendix). 

Forgery,     the    prevention    of 

(photography  applied  to) : 

Seropyan,  162  (Appendix). 
Brooman  (Eidlitz),  t. 

Frames  or  cases  for  containing 

photographic  (nctures : 

Qedge  (Poinieau),  161  (Appen- 
dix). 
Brown.  23. 
Clark  (Juiien),  6C 
Prang,  (Boberte),  9(k 
Lane,  96. 

Gallic  acid  {hydric  vallate) : 

FouUine.  44. 

Fontainemorean     (  T^ruchelnf) . 
99. 

Gases  (photo-spectra  of) : 

Miller,  xv. 
Gaslight    (using    for    photo- 
graphic purposes)  : 

Henry     (Touma^<m,     called 

Nadar),U. 
Stewart,  xix. 

Gelatine : 

Palmer,  159  (Appendix). 
Eidlitz,  8. 

Beatty  and  Alexander.  1& 
Brooman  (Fargier  and  Ch  ira- 

vet),  25. 
Lewis,  28. 
James.  xlL 
Foofcalne,  44. 
Clark  (PiAtevin),  73. 
Swan,  88. 
'Woodbury.  97 
Brooman  (Du  Molajf  and  Mari- 

chat),  113. 
Smith,  lie.    ' 


Jf^oodboiT,  im 


Glycerine 


%cocme  : 

Cherriii,;j^ 
Gold,  salta  of     sv^ 

<'««niaiabic:  ,' 

**««T and  Alexander  i.  ^'"« 
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Iodide  of  silver  (silver  iodide) : 
Used  aa  a  aendtising  solation ; 
Brooman  {Hforvan),  48. 

Iodine : 

Smith,  116. 
Wells.  121. 

"  lodites  "      fiodides?]    "of 
ammonia  ana  potassium  " : 
TontMinomorexaiTntchelut) ,  09. 

Iron  developer : 

Lea,xxi. 
Hughes,  zxi. 
Cherrill,  zxL 

Iron  (photo-spectrum  of) : 
MiUer,  xv. 

Iron,  salts  of.     See, 
"  Ammoniacal     citrate      of 

iron." 
Citrate  of  ammonia  and  iron. 
Iron  developer. 
Oxalate  of  ammonia  and  iron. 
Perchloride  of  iron. 
Sulphate  of  iron. 
Tannate  of  iron. 
Tartrate    of    ammonia   and 

iron. 

Lead,  salts  of.    See, 
Acetate  of  lead. 
Nitrate  of  lead. 

Lenses  (for  use  m  photographic 
cameras): 

Brooman  (JTarruon).  16. 
Knight  (Kom),  15. 
Dallmeyer,  101. 
Bunger  {SteinhoO),  126. 
Dallmeyer,  134. 
Newton  (Jaubfirt),  136. 
Wroy,140. 
DaUmeyer,  146. 
Dallmeyer,  150. 

Logwood: 
Fox.  102. 

**  Loxodrograph  " : 

Brooman  (Corradi),  63. 

Lunar  photography : 
DelABue.xiT. 


Magnesium   light   (using   for 

photographic  purposes) : 

BrOeeoe,xix. 

Garlevaris.  119. 

Parker  (Carlevaris),lSO. 

Magnesium  (photo  -  spectrum 
of): 

Miller,  xv. 

Magnified  pictures    of  micro- 
scopic objects : 
Eden,  66. 
Manganese       (photo-spectrum 
of: 

MiUer.xv. 

Maps  (photographic  copies  of) : 
James,  xiv. 
Brooman  (Morvan),  48. 

Margin  or  border  to  photo- 
graphs : 

Woodbury  and  Davies,  188. 
Hedler,  143. 

Measuring  the  chemical  action 
of  the  sun's  rays :  j^ 

Phipson,  xviii. 

Measuring  the  relative  sensi- 
tiveness of  photographic 
papers : 

M*DougaIl,zz. 
Mercury: 

Wells,  121. 

Mercury  salts  of.  See, 
Corrosive  sublimate. 
Perchloride  of  mercury. 

Metal,  photographs  on : 
Wella,  121. 

Meteorological  registration  of 
the  chemical  action  of  total 
daylight : 
Bo8coe,xz. 

Mica  used  as  the  basis  of  collo- 
dion negatives : 
jyKvim{Sider),8L 

Micrometers  (photognphio) : 
Brewster,  xiiL 


'.I  •  g-Vroii,3i. 

«oJ«'>y,  .SI. 


^^eomonoscope. 

B«iu,8. 
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Panoramic  pictures : 

Johuflon  and  HArriton,  56. 
Chovallier,  105. 
Pront,  114. 
Rowland,  115. 

Paper  (photographic) : 

Henry   (Oberf,    Vaueur,    and 

I/oubigaHi),  11. 
Sutton.  61. 

Mennona  (Pletty),  62. 
Brinckcrhoff.  128. 
Newton  (A:  Moniffoffler),  123. 
Newton  (Gibstm).  124. 
Skinner,  131. 
Swan.  IM. 

Paper  photof^raphs : 

For  tnuuferenoo  to  wood,  poroo- 
lain,  and  other  snrfacei ; 
Broomau  (Dupui/),  5S. 

In  ffcneral ; 
Mann,  45. 

Broonian  IDupu^),  53. 
Clark  (Poit^Tn),  73. 
Brhickerhoff;  128. 
Ashton,  130. 
GrUne,  142. 

Perchloride    of    iron      {ferric 
chloride) : 
Fontaine,  44. 
Clark  (Poitevin),  73. 

Perchloride  of  mercury  {mer- 
curic chloride) : 
Clark  {PoiUcin),  73. 

Permanence    given    to  photo- 
graphs: 
Pettitt,  110. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  {hydric 
peroxide) : 
Smith,  xxiii. 

Phenakistoscopes : 

In  general ; 
Shaw,  9. 
Shaw.  xUi. 
Bonelli  and  Cook,  78. 
Claudet,  xxi. 
Plateau,  xxi. 
Bonelli.  U8. 

Preparation  of  photographs  for ; 
Du  Mont,  27. 
Bonelli  aud  Cook,  78. 

Phosphate  of    soda    (rkcmbic 
phosphate  qf  sodium) : 
Taylor,  xxiii 


Phosphates  of  copper  {hydrie 
copper  phosphate) : 
Willia.102. 

Phosphates,  alkaline : 

Newton  {De  Montffoljter),  123. 

Phosphites,  alkaline : 

Newton  {De  MontgoJJi^r),  123. 

Phosphoric      acid    {tri-hydric 
phosphate) : 

Willis.  102. 

Newton  {De  Monfgoffter),  123. 

Phosphorous  acid  {hydric  phos- 
phite) : 

Newton  {De  Mont goljler),  123, 

Photo-electrotypes : 

Newton  {Leggo  and  Detba  rats)  ^ 

118. 

Photogenic  pictures : 
Clark  {TeiuonQre),  69. 

Photographic  transparency : 
Miller,  xv. 

Photo-sculpture :  * 

Clark  (Jf't^mtf),  69. 

Claudet,  xix. 

Willtaie,  xix. 

Claudet,  105. 

Gay.  110. 

Newton  {Jaubert),  136. 

Photozincography : 

James,  xiv. 
Toovey,  76. 

Picric  acid  {hydric  picrate) : 

Applied  to  paper  photognpha  to 
prevent    the    reproduction   of 
photographic  pictures ; 
Newton  (Whtte  and  Alden),  87. 

Plate  holder  (photographic) : 

Dobcnham.  38. 
Pegram,79. 

Platinum,  salts  of.    See, 
Chloride  of  platinum. 

*'Polyograph'*: 

Knight  (JTom).  15. 
Portraits  (photopai^iic) ;  pro- 
duced with  a  frame: 

Larocbe,139., 


'  'essure  frame  : 
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Registering  apparatus,  &c. — 
cont, 

Brooke,  ivii. 

Sabine,  zvii. 

Stewart,  xvili. 

Aiiy.xviii. 

Capello,  and  Stewart,  ziz. 

Stewart,  zix. 

Dc  la  Rue.  xix. 

Sabine,  xxii. 

Chambers,  xxiL 

Sabine,  xxiii. 

Regulating  the  light  used  for 
taking  photographic  por- 
traits: 

HcLachlan.  47. 

*  Relievo,  surfaces  in  (produced 

by  the  aid  of  photography) ; 
Woodbury,  »7.    . 
Dallas,  141. 
Courtenay,  155. 
Winstanley,  157. 

•  Resinised  plates : 

England,  zxiv. 
Despratz,  xxiv. 

Rests  for  use  in  taking  photo- 
graphic portraits : 
Sarony,  126. 

Rolling  presses  for  paper  photo- 
graphs: 

Bourqoin.  77. 

Gittfcns,  91. 

Wortley  and  Vernon  ( Wbthlij) . 

98. 
Bentley  and  BaUey,  109. 

«*  Sal  soda": 

Xcwton       {Rutherford      and 
StccU),  6. 

Sensitising     by     washing    in 
water: 

Petscblcr  and  Hann,  zii. 
Shellac : 

Taylor,  xxiii. 

Siliceous    substances,    photo- 

gr  aphic  pictures  on : 

Brooman  {Marshal  and    I>u 
Motay),  90. 

Silver  (photo-spectrum  <rf) : 
Miller.  XV. 
PH. 


Silver,  salts  of.    See^ 
Chloride  of  silver. 
Iodide  of  silver. 
Nitrate  of  silver. 

Silver,  "  soaps  "  of : 

Brooman  {Du  Motay  cmd  Mari- 
chal),  113. 

Sodium,  salts  of.     See, 
Acetate  of  soda. 
Borax. 

Carbonate  of  soda. 
Chloride  of  sodium. 
Cyanide  of  sodium. 
Fluoride  of  sodium. 
Hypochlorite  of  soda. 
Hyposulphite  of  soda. 
Oxalate  of  soda. 
Phosphate  of  soda. 
"  Sal  soda." 
Sulphate  of  soda. 

Solar  cameras,  to  produce  en- 
larged pictures  from  small 
negatives :  • 

Claudet,  xii. 
"Woodward,  xii. 
Fontainemoreau   (LUbcrt   and 

Lqfon-Saint-Cifr),  86. 
Bonneville  (Van  Moncthooen), 

89. 

Solar  eclipse  (photographs  of) ; 
De  la  Rue,  xv. 
De  la  Rue.  xx. 
Secchi,  XX. 

Spectra  obtained  by  means  of 
the    electric    spark    (photo- 
graphic effects  of) : 
Miller,  xv. 

Stands  for  cameras : 

Williams,  16. 
Stellar  photography : 

Do  la  Eue,  xiv. 

Stereo-micro-photographs : 
Heiflch.  xvi. 

Stereoscopes : 

Combined  with  album ; 
Broomau  (<9augrin^,  41. 
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PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT,  1852. 


LIST  OF  WORKS  printed  by  order  of  The  Ck>ions- 
siONERS  OF  Patents  for  Inventions,  and  sold  at  the 
Patent  Office,  25y  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  London. 


1.  SPECIFICATIONS  of  PATENTS  for  INVENTIONS,  DIS- 

CLAIMERS,  &c.,  enrolled  under  the  Old  Law,  from  A.D.  1617 
to  Oct  1852,  comprised  in  13,561  Blue  Books,  or  691  thick  toIi. 
imp.  Syo.    Total  cost  price  about  600/. 

2.  SPECIFICATIONS   of  INVENTIONS,  DISCLAIMERS,  Ac.,' 

deposited  and  filed  under  the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act  from 
Oct.  1,  1852,  to  Dec.  31,  1870,  comprised  in  59,025  Blue  Books, 
or  1,842  thick  vols.  imp.  8vo.     Total  cost  price,  about  1,848^ 

IL 

1.  CHRONOLOGICAL  INDEX  of  PATENTS  of  INVENTION 

from  A.D.  161 7  to  Oct  1852.    2  vols.  (1554  pages).     Price  SOs. 

By  Post,  33*.  2A 
ALPHABETICAL  INDEX  for  the  above  period.     1  vol.    (647 

pages).    Price  20«.    By  Post,  21«.  5d, 
SUBJECT-MATTER  INDEX  for  the  above  period.    2  vols. 

(907  pages).    Second  Edition.     1857.    Price  2L  16«.    By  Post, 

21.  18«.  Sd. 
BEFERENCE  INDEX  for  the  above  period,  pointing  out  the 

Office  in  which  each  enrolled  Specification  maybe  consulted; 

the  Books  in  which  Specifications,  Law  Proceedings  connected 

with  Inventions,  &c  have  been  noticed.     1  vol.  (710  pages). 

Second  Edition.     1862.    Price  SOs.    By  Post,  Sli.  5d. 
APPENDIX  to  REFERENCE  INDEX,  containmg  abstracts  from 

such  of  the  early  Patents  and  Signet  Bills  as  describe  the  nature 

ef  the  Invention.   1  voL    (91  pages).  Price  4f.  By  Post,  4m,  td. 
PH.  K 
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9,  CHRONOLOGICAL  INDEX  for  1860. 
Price  78.    By  Post,  7«.  7d, 
ALPHABETICAL    INDEX  for   1860. 

Price  10#.  dd.    By  Post,  11«.  Id. 
SUBJECT-MATTER   INDEX  for  1860. 
Price  22js.    By  Post,  23*. 

0.  CHRONOLOGICAL   INDEX  for  1861. 

Price  7*.     By  Post,  7«.  7d. 
ALPHABETICAL    INDEX  for  1861. 

Price  10«.  6rf.    By  Post,  11*.  2d 
SUBJECT-MATTER  INDEX  for  1861. 

Price  23a-.     By  Post,  24».  Id. 

1.  CHRONOLOGICAL  INDEX  for  1862. 

Price  78.  ed.    By  Post,  8*.  2d. 
ALPHABETICAL    INDEX   for   1862. 

Price  lU.  ed.     By  Post,  12*.  2d. 
SUBJECT-MATTER  INDEX  for  1862. 

Price  23«.    By  Post,  24«.  Id. 

12.  CHRONOLOGICAL  INDEX  for  1863. 

Price  7s.     By  Post,  7«.  7d. 
ALPHABETICAL    INDEX  for    1863. 

Price  lis.    By  Post,  11».  Sd. 
SUBJECT-MATTER   INDEX  for  1863. 

Price  228.    By  Post,  23*. 

l^CHRONOLOGICAL    INDEX  for   1864. 
^■^  Price  78.    By  Post,  7*.  7d. 
^^ALPHABETICAL    INDEX  for    1864. 
V     Price  11*.     By  Post,  11*.  8</. 
m   SUBJECT-MATTER    INDEX  for  1864. 
W       Price  23*.     By  Post,  24*.  Id. 

14.  CHRONOLOGICAL  INDEX  for  1865. 

Price  7*.    By  Post,  7*.  7d 
ALPHABETICAL    INDEX  for  1865. 

Price  1 1*.  6</.    By  Post,  12*.  2d, 
SUBJECT-MATTKR    INDEX  for  1865. 

Price  23*.     By  Post,  24*.  Id, 

15.  CHRONOLOGICAL   INDEX  for  1866. 

Price  7*.     By  Post,  7*.  Bd, 
ALPHABETICAL    INDEX  for   186& 

Price  1 1*.  ed.    By  Post,  12*.  2d. 
SUBJECT-MATTER  INDEX  for  1866. 

Price  23*.    By  Post,  24*.  4d. 

16.  CHRONOLOGICAL  INDEX  for   1867. 

Price  7*.  6rf.    By  Post,  8*.  2d. 

ALPHABETICAL   INDEX    for    1867. 
Price  12*.    By  Post,  12*.  Sd. 
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1  Tol.  (209  pages). 

1  Yol.  (203  pages). 

1  Tol.  (405  pages). 

1  vol.  (215  pages). 

1  vol.   (222  pages). 

1  voL  (442  pages). 

1  vol.   (237  pages). 
1  vol.  (240  pages). 

1  vol  (465  pages). 

1  voL  (220  pages). 

1  vol.  (218  pages). 

1  vol.  (432  pages). 

1  vol  (222  pages). 

1  vol.   (220  pages). 

1  vol.  (446  pages). 

1  VOL  (230  pages). 

1  vol.   (236  pages). 

1  vol.  (474  pages). 

1  vol.  (239  pages). 

1  voL   (243  pages). 

1  vol.  (465  pages). 

1  vol.  (254  pages). 

1  ToU  (258  pages). 

W^ 

1 

SUBJECT-MATTER  INDEX  for  1867.     1  toI.     (508  pages). 
Price  25t.    By  Post,  2ei.  2d. 

DESCRIPTIVE  INDEX  (AbridgmentB  of  Proriiioiial  and  Com- 
plete Speeificatioiis)  for  1867. 

a.  Quarter  ending  3l8t  March.    1  toL  (S28  pagei).   Price  It.  Sd. 

By  Post,  2*.  Id. 

b.  Quarter  ending  30th  June.     1  toL  (224  pages).    Piioe  If.  8i. 
By  Post,  %8.  Id. 

c.  Quarter  ending  30th  September.  1  voL  (196  pages).  Price  1«.  9d. 

By  Poet,  2*. 

d.  Quarter  ending  3l8t  December.  1  toL  (232  pages).  Price  1«.  8(2. 

By  Post,  2f .  Id. 

17.  CHRONOLOGICAL  INDEX  for  1868.      1  voL     (274  pages). 

Price  8«.    By  Post,  8».  8<f. 

ALPHABETICAL  INDEX  fbr  1868.      1  yoI.      (291   pages). 
Price  13*.    By  Post,  13«.  lOd. 

SUBJECT  MATTER  INDEX  for  1868.      1  toI.    (632  page?). 
Price  30s.    By  Post,  3  U.  5d. 

DESCRIPTIVE  INDEX  (Abridgments  of  Proriiioiial  and  Com- 
plete Specifications)  for  1868. 
a.  Quarter  ending  31  st  March.   1  "voL  (236  pages).  Price  la.  8<2. 

By  Post,  28.  Id. 
h.  Quarter  ending  30th  June.     1  toU  (218  pages).    Price  If.  8J. 

By  Post,  28,  Id. 

c.  Quarter  ending  30th  September.  1  yoI.  (194  pages).  Price  If.  8d 

By  Post,  2f . 

d.  Quarter  ending  Slst  December.  1  yd.  (224  pages).  Mee  la.  Bd, 

By  Post,  2*.  Id. 

18.  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  INDEX  (containing 

the  Abridgments  of  ProTisional  and  Complete  Speeificatioiis)  for 
1869. 

a.  Quarter  ending  Slst  March.  1  toI.  (226  pages).  Price  If.  8dL 
By  Post,  2t.  Id. 

b.  Quarter  ending  30th  June.   1  vol.   (234  pages).  Price  If.  8dL 
By  Post,  2f.  Id, 

c.  Quarter  ending  30th  September.  1  toL  (200  pagea).  Price  If.  Bd. 

By  Post,  2f.  Id. 

d.  Quarterending  3  Ist  December.  ItoL  (212pageB).  Price  If.  8dL 
By  Post,  2f.  Id. 

ALPHABETICAL   INDEX   for   1869.    1  toI.     (272  pages). 
Price  13f.    By  Post,  18#.  9d. 

SUBJECT   MATTER  INDEX  for  1869.     1   toI.  (587  pairea). 
Price  28f.    By  Post,  29t.  2jd:  "* 

19.  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  INDEX  (oontaiuDg 

the  Abridgments  of  Ph>T]sional  and  Complete  SpeeifioatioBa)  for 
1870. 

a.  Qoarter  ending  3 1st  March.    Ivol.    (222  pagea).   Me6l«.8dL 
By  Poet,  2f.  Id. 
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<f.  Quarter  ending  30th  June.    I  vol.    (218  pages).    Price  It.  Bd, 
By  Port,  2s.  Id, 

c.  Quarter  ending  30th  September.  I  vol.  (168  pages).  Price  U .  Bd. 

Bj  Post,  2«. 

d.  Quarter  ending  3l8t  December.  1  vol.  (182  pages).  Price  If.  8^. 

By  Post,  2«. 
ALPHABETICAL    INDEX    for    1870.     I   vol.   (242    pages). 
Price  12c.    By  Post,  12f.  Bd. 

20.  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  INDEX  (containing 
the  Abridgments  of  Provisional  and  Complete  Specifications)  for 
1871,  with  Indexes  of  Names  and  Subject  Matter.  Published  in 
weekly  numbers,  price  4d.  each.* 

ni. 

ABRIDGMENTS  (in  Classes  and  Chronologically  arranged)  of 
SPECIFICATIONS  of  PATENTED  INVENTIONS,  flrom  the 
earliest  enrolled  to  those  published  under  the  Act  of  1852. 

These  books  are  of  12mo.  si2e,  and  each  is  limited  to  inventions  of 
one  class  only.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to  fonn  at  once  a  Chronolo- 
gical, Alphabetical,  Subject-matter,  and  Reference  Index  to  the  class 
to  which  they  relate.  Inventors  are  strongly  recommended,  before 
applying  for  Letters  Patent,  to  consult  the  dasses  of  Abridgments  of 
Specifications  which  relate  to  the  subjects  of  their  inventions,  and  hj 
the  aid  of  these  works  to  select  the  Specifications  they  may  consider  it 
necessary  to  examine  in  order  to  ascertain  if  their  inventions  are  new. 

The  following  series  of  Abridgments  do  not  extend  beyond  the  end  of 
the  year  1866.  From  that  date  the  Abridgments  have  not  been 
published  in  classes,  but  Vill  be  found  in  chronological  order  in  the 
«•  Chronological  and  Descriptive  Index  *'  (see  Section  II.  of  this  List 
of  Works).  It  is  intended,  however,  to  publish  these  Abridgments 
in  classes  as  soon  as  the  Abridgments  of  all  the  Specifications  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  end  of  1866  have  appeared  in  a  classified 
form.  Until  that  takes  place  the  Inventor  (by  the  aid  of  the  Subject 
Matter  Index  for  each  year)  can  continue  bis  examination  of  the 
Abridgments  relating  to  the  subject  of  his  invention  in  the  Chrono- 
logical and  Descriptive  Index. 

The  classes  already  published  are, — 
1.  Dbaik  Tiijbs  atd  Pipbs,  price  4(f.,  by  post  6d. 

2   Sewivo  and  Embsoidebing  i2nd  edition),  prico  U.  M.,  by  post  Is.  9d. 
8.  Manubb,  price  4d^  by  post  5d. 
4.  Pbbsxrvation  of  Pood,  Part  I.,  AD.  1691-1866,  price  4(1.,  by  post  Sd.— 

Part  II..  A.D.  1856-1866,  price  6d.,  by  post  7d. 
6.  Masiitb  Propulsion,  price  U.  lOd.,  by  post  2s.  id. 

6.  Manupactubb  of  Ikon  and  Stbbl.  Parts  I..  II.,  ft  IIL.  A.D.  1621-1857, 

price  Is.  6d.,  by  post  1«.  9(2.— Part  lY.,  AJ).  1857-1865  price  2f.  ed.,  by 
post  2s.  Bd. 

7.  Aids  to  Locomotion,  price  6d.,  by  post  Id, 

8.  Steak  Cultubb,  price  Bd,,  by  post  lOd, 

9.  Watches,  Clocks,  and  othbb  Timbxvbpbbs.  Part  L.  A.D.  1661-1866,  price 

Bd.,  by  post  10(2.— Part  II.,  AJ).  1857-1866,  price  Bd.,  by  post  9Ki. 

^  Sss  Notice  on  pace  16. 


Price  j(WfcC°*''' 


4A,  Lamps,  CurDIJMTICE8,CHAKDELISE8,  ASD  OTHBB  iLLUMIVATUra  APFA- 

SATUS,  price  2s,  6d.,  by  post  S*. 
46.  Needles  astd  Pnrs,  price  6d..  by  post  7d. 

46.  Caeeiages  ajto  otheb  Vehicles  poe  Railways,  priotf  5*.  (W.,  by  post 
6t.5d. 

41.  UaCBEELLAS,  PABASOLS,  AXD  WALKING  STICKS,  price  1(W.,  by  post  Vi\d. 

48.  SuoAB,  price  l».  Vki.,  by  post  Is,  l\^. 

46,  fiTEAM  Engine,  Pari;  I.  (in  two  volumes),  A.D.  l(!18-186e,  price  te.  4d.,  by 
post  10«.  lOd.— Part;  II.  (in  two  volumes),  AJ).  1860-1866^  price  4s.  lOd.,  by 
post  Is.  Id, 

50.  Paints,  Coloues,  and  Yaenishss,  price  U.  lOef.,  by  post  ts.  l|d. 

51.  Tots,  Games,  and  Exsecises,  price  !».,  by  post  l*.  2^. 

52.  Ventilation,  price  1*.  lOd.,  by  post  28.  Oirf. 

53.  Paeeibbt;  including  the  Medical  and  Subgical  Tbeatmbht  of 

Animals,  price  la„  by  post  la,  2d, 

IV. 

COMMISSIONERS  of  PATENTS'  JOURNAL,  published  on  the 
eyenings  of  Tuesday  and  Friday  in  each  week.  Price  2d,  By 
Post,  3c/.  Annual  Subscription,  including  postage,  2Sa,  6d.y  which  may 
be  remitted  by  Post  Office  Order,  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office, 
'Holborn,  to  Mr.  Bennet  Woodcroft,  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners, 
Patent  Office. 

CoNTsmrs  of  Journal. 


1.  Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

2.  Grants  of  Provisional  Protection 

for  six  months. 
S.  Inventions  protected  for  six  months 

by  the  deposit  of  a  Complete 

Specification. 
4l  Notices  to  Drooeed. 

5.  Patents  sealed. 

6.  Patents  extended. 

7.  Patents  cancelled. 

&  Patents  on  which  the  third  year's 
stamp  duty  of  50{.  has  been  paid. 

9.  Patents  which  have  become  void 
by  non-payment  of  the  stamp 
duty  of  602.  before  the  expiration 
of  the  third  year. 


10. 


U, 


Patents  on  which  the  seventh 
year's  stamp  duty  of  KM,  has 
been  paid. 

Patents  which  have  become  void 
by  non-payment  of  the  stamp 
duty  of  lOw.  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  seventh  year. 

13.  Colonial  Patents  and  Patent  Law. 
IS.  Foreign  Patents  and  Patent  Law. 

14.  Weekly   price  hsts    of    printed 

Specifications,  &c. 

15.  Official  advertisements  and  notices 

of  interest  to  Patentees  and  In- 
ventors generally. 


ENDEX  to  FOREIGN  SCIENTIFIC  PERIODICALS  contained  in 
the  Free  Public  Library  of  the  Patent  Office,  published  on  every 
alternate  Friday  evening.  Price  2d,  By  Post,  2^  Annual  sub- 
scription, including  postage,  5«.  5d,  which  may  be  remitted  by 
Post  Office  Order,  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  Holborn,  to 
Mr.  Bennet  Woodcroft,  Cleik  to  the  Commissioners,  Patent  Office. 

VI. 

1.  PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACTS  (15  &  16  Vict, 
cap.  8d,A.D.  1852;  16  Vict.  cap.  5,  A.D.  1853;  and  16  &  17 
Vict  cap.  115,  AJ).  1853);  together  with  the  RULES  and 
REGULATIONS  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of  Patents  for 
Inventions,  and  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the 
RoUs,  under  the  Aets  15  &  16  Vict  c  83,  and  16  &  17  Vict 
c.  115.  Price  6rf.  By  Post,  7</, 
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S.  APPENDIX  to  the  SPECIFICATIONS  of  ENGLISH  PA- 
TENTS for  RE  APING  MACHINES.  B7B.W(K>DCRORyFJL& 
Price  6«.  6(/.    By  Post,  6«.  1  Id. 

3.  INDEX  to  ALL  INVENTIONS  PATENTED  in  ENGLAND 

from  1617  to  1854  inclasiye,  arranged  nnder  the  greatnt 
number  of  heads,  with  parallel  references  to  INYENTIONS  awl 
DISCOVERIES  described  in  the  scientific  works  of  VARIOUS 
NATIONS,  as  classified  by  Professor  Schubarth.  By  B.  Wood- 
OROFT,  F.R.S.  Price  1».  By  Post,  It.  Id. 
The  foreign  works  thus  indexed  form  a  portion  of  the  Library  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Patents,  where  they  may  be  consulted. 

4.  EXTENSION  of  PATENTS  to  the  COLONIES.— Abrtract  of 

Replies  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  Circular  Despatch  of  January  % 
1853,  on  the  subject  of  the  Extension  of  Patents  for  InTentioos 
to  the  Colonies.  Second  Edition,  with  Revised  Table.  1861. 
Price  28.     By  Post,  2«.  2d. 

5.  SUPPLEMENT  to  the  SERIES  of  LETTERS  PATENT  and 

SPECIFICATIONS,  from  A.D.  1617  to  Oct  1852 ;  consittiBg 
for  the  most  part  of  Reprints  of  scarce  Pamphlets,  descriptiTe  of 
the  early  patented  Inventions  comprised  in  that  Series. 

COHTBHTS. 

1.  Metallica ;  or  the  Treatise  of  Metallica,  briefly  oomprehencUng  the  doctrine 
ot  diverse  new  metallical  inventions,  kc.  By  Simoh  Stubxbvavt.  (JM- 
ters  Patent,  dated  2»eh  February  1611.)    Price  U.  4d. ;  by  post,  U.  5d. 

2.  A  Treatise  of  Metallica,  but  not  that  which  was  published  bv  Mr.  Simon 
Sturtevant,  upon  his  Patent,  tc.  By  Johh  Rovbneok.  (Lettmrt  Patent 
granted  AJ>.  1612.)    Price  4d ;  by  post,  4|d. 

3.  A  Commission  directed  to  Sir  Bichard  \^ynne  and  others  to  inaulre  upoo 
oath  whether  Nicholas  Paok  or  Sir  Ntcbolas  Haxsb  was  the  fix«k  in- 
ventor of  certaine  kilnes  for  the  dryhif  of  malt,  Ac  &o.  (Zattert  Patent. 
No9.  33  and  85,  reepectively  dated  8<A  April  16S6,  and  iSrd  July  1685^ 
Price  2d.;  by  post,  afrf. 

4.  Dud  Dudlbt's  Metallum  Martis  ;  or  iron  made  with  pit-eoale,  M»-coale, 
Ac  {Letters  Patent,  Not.  18  and  117,  reepectively  dated  ttncf  JMnMi^ 
1620,  and  2nd  May  1638.)    Price  8d. ;  by  post,  9d. 

6.  Description  of  the  nature  and  working  of  the  Patent  Wateraooop  Wheels 
invented  by  William  Whblbs.  as  comMured  with  the  nMag  wheels 
now  in  common  use.  By  J.  W.  S.  Translated  finom  the  0tttch  bv 
Dr.Tolhausen.  {Letters  Patent,  No.lS^, dated Uth  June  IMl.)  Price  St.: 
by  post,  2s.  l\d. 

6.  An  exact  and  true  definition  of  the  stupendous  Water-commandius  Engine 
invented  by  the  Right  Honourable  (and  deservedly  to  be  praised  and 
admired)  £dward  Somebsbt,  Lord  Marquis  of  Worcsstbs,  &c  Ic 
{Stat.  IC  Car,  IL  e.  12.  A.D.  166S. )    Price  id. ;  by  post.  Hd. 

7.  Navigation  improved;  or  the  art  of  rovring  ships  of  all  rates  in  calms  with 
a  more  easy,  swift,  and  steady  motion  than  oars  can.  By  Thomas  Satult. 
{Letters  Patent,  No.  m,  dated  IQth  January  1696.)  Price  U. ;  by  post, 
Is.  \d. 

8.  The  Miner's  Friend;  or  an  engine  to  raise  water  by  fire,  described,  to 
By  Thomas  Savebt.  (Letters  Patent.  No,  866.  dated  2Sth  July  1696,  mmd 
JSOat  10  <k  11  Will,  HI.  e.  81,  A  J).  1609.)    Price  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  Id. 

9.  Specimina  Ichnographica;  or  a  brief  narrative  of  severiil  new  inventions 
and  experimentiu  particularly  the  navigating  a  ship  in  a  calm,  Ac  B;y  JoHV 
AXLXV.M.D.  {fillttersPatent,No.sS,da&d7thAutmstirf».)  MoeSd.; 
by  post.  8^. 


10.  A  dMoriptioii  snd  draught  of  a  ne w-inTented  Vaoliliie  for  oanyinr  i 
or  thips  out  of  or  into  any  harbour,  port,  or  riTer  againat  wind  and  tide,  or 
inaca]m,ftc.  ByJovATHAirHtTLLB.  (Letter$PaUnt,Iio,K6»datedZl8t 
December  nde,)    Price  8<l. ;  by  post.  9d. 

11.  An  historical  account  of  a  new  method  for  extracting  the  foul  air  out  of 
ahips.  &o^  with  the  description  and  draught  of  the  machinea  by  which  it  is 
performed,  Ac  By  Samttxl  Suttoh.  the  Inventor.  To  which  are  an- 
nexed two  relations  given  thereof  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr.  Mead  and 
Mr.  Watson.  {Lettert  Patent, ^b.602,  dated  19th  March  17M.)  Price  U.; 
l7P0st,l«.ld. 

12.  The  letter  of  Master  William  Dbummohd  fbr  the  construction  of  machines, 

weapons,  and  engines  of  war  for  attack  or  defence  by  land  or  sea,  Ac, 
Dated  the  f^thSeptemperieae.  (Scotch  FateiU,temp.  Car,  11.)  Price  4(1. 


A  FREE  LIBRARY  and  READING  ROOMS  are  open  to  the 
Public  daily,  from  10  till  4  o'clock,  in  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
aioners  of  Patents,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Liane. 
In  addition  to  the  printed  Specifications,  Indexes,  and  other 
publications  of  the  Uommissioners,  the  Library  includes  a  Col- 
lection of  the  leading  British  and  Foreign  Scientific  Journals, 
and  text-books  in  the  various  departments  of  science  and  art. 

Complete  sets  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents'  publications 
(each  set  including  more  than  2,700  volumes  and  costing  for 
printing  and  paper  nearly  Jt2,600)  have  been  presented  to  the 
authorities  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  kingdom,  on 
condition  that  the  works  shsdl  be  rendered  daily  accessible  to  the 
public,  for  reference  or  for  copying,  free  of  all  chaise.  The  following 
list  gives  the  names  of  tiie  towns,  and  shows  the  place  of  deposit, 
80  far  as  ascertained,  of  each  set  of  the  works  thus  presented : — 


Aberdeen  (MecTianice'  Institution), 
Belflut  {Oueen'e  College). 
Beyer\ey{€hiildhaU). 
Birmingham  {Central  Free  lAbrarY— 
Reference     Dep€trtment,     Batcliff 

Blackburn  {Free  Library  and  Mu- 
seum, Town  Sail  Street). 

Bolton-le-Moors  {Public  Library,  Ex- 
change  Buildings) . 

Bradford,  Yorkshire  {Borough  Ac* 
eountanfs  Office^  Corporation 
Buildings,  Swain  Street), 

Brighton  {Town  Hall). 

Bristol  {OUy  Library.  King  Street). 

Bnmlej  {Office  of  the  Burnley  Im~ 
provemsid  Commissioners). 

oSSiie  {Publie  Free  Library,  Police 

Qffloe). 
Cheater  (Ibvm  HaU,  NorthgaU  St.) 
Oork  {Bqfal  Cork  Inst»,  Nelson  Place). 
Crewe  {Bailway  Sttttion). 
Dariington     (Mechanics'    Institute, 

SPUtm&rgate), 
Dortnr  {Free  Public  Library). 
Dorcneater. 

MShilBoualDuhUnSos^KUdareSt.) 
JhaOsikiFris  Library). 


Falmouth  (PubUoLibs.aturchSt) 

Gateshead  (Mechanics' Institute), 

Gorton  {Railway  Station). 

Glasgow  {SHrling's  Libs,  Miller  St.) 

Grimsby,  Great  {Mechanics'  InstitU' 
tian,  Vietoria  Street). 

HaUfiuL 

Hanley,  StaiTordshire  Potteries  ( Town 
Halt). 

Hertford  {Free  Public  Library,  Town 
HaU). 

Hnddersfleld  {Improvement  Commis- 
sioners' Offices,  South  Parade). 

HuU  {Mechanics^  Inst.,  Oeorge  St.) 

Ipswich  {Museum  Library,  Museum 
Street). 

Keir(hiej  {Mechanics^  Inst.,North  St.) 

Kidderminster  {Public  Free  Library, 
Public  Buildings,  Vicar  Strest), 

King's  I^ynn,  Norfolk  {Stanley  Li- 
brary, Athentsum). 

Lancaster  {Mechanics'  Institute,  Mar- 
ket  Strest). 

Leamington  Priors  {Public  Library, 
Town  Hall), 

Leeds  (PubUe  Library,  Infirmary 
BuikUngs), 

Leicester  {Free  Library,  WelUngton 

Strest), 
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Limerick  {Toum  Hall), 

Liverpool  {Free  Public  Library,  Wil- 
liam Brown  Street), 

London  (British  Museum). 

— ^—  (Society  qfArts,  John  Street, 
Adelphi). 

Macclesfield  (Useful  Knowledge  So- 
eietjf), 

Maidstone  (Free  Library) 

Manchester  (Free  Lib^,  Camp  Field). 

Montrose  (Free  Library), 

Newark,  (Mechanics*  Instihite, 
Middie  Gate). 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (LiUravy  emd 
Philosophical  Society), 

Newport,  Monmouth  (Commercial 
Boom,  Town  Hall), 

Northampton. 

Norwich  (Free  Library,  St.  John*s, 
Maddermarket). 

Nottingham  (Free  Library). 

Oldham  (School  qf  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Lyceum). 

Oxford  (Public  Free  Library  Town 
HaU), 

Paisley  (Government  School  qf  De- 
sign, Oilmour  Street). 

Plymouth  (Mechanics*  Institute, 
Princess  Square). 

Preston.  Lancashire  (Dr.  ShephenPs 
Library,  the  Institution.  Avenham). 


Reading    (Littrorw,   JSeU 

Uechaniaf  lusmuHam.  J 
BoehdAle     {Commi 

Smith  Strmi). 
Botherham  (Board  <if  SMUh  Q§ka, 

Howard  Street). 
Salford  (Boyal  Museum  amd  LSbmh 

PeelPmrk). 
Sheffield  (Free  Pubiie  Libranh  S^' 

rey  Street). 
Shrewsbury  (Public  Museum,  CoUeyt 

Street). 
Boothampton  {Sarttey  Tnstitutios). 
Stiriing     (Burgh    lA^rmrw,     TeuM 

House,  Broad  Street). 
Stockport  (Museum,  Vernon  Park), 
Sunderland    (Corporation    Museum 

Athentsum,  Fawcett  Street). 
Wakefield    IMeehamiesr   Imstitutku, 

Barstow  Square). 
Warrington  (The  Mustum  smd  14- 


hrary), 
HTaterford 


Waterford  (Town  HaU,  Ths  Mutt). 
Wexford       (MechanicsT      Institmle. 
Orescent  (iuuy). 

Wolverhampton  (School  qf  Pruetiesl 

Art,  Darmgton  Street). 
WoWerton  (BaUwag  StaOsm). 
York  (Lower  C(mmcaChumber,GuiUr 

haU). 


The  Commissioners*  publications  have  also  been  prewnted  to  the 
following  Public  Offices,  Seats  of  Learning,  Sodeties,  British  Cokwies, 
and  Foreign  States  : — 

Public  Offices,  Ac. 


Admiralty— Director  of  Works'  Depart- 
ment. 

Chief  Constructor's  Depart- 
ment. 

Chathun  Dockyard. 

Sheemess  ditto. 

Portsmouth  ditto. 

Devonport  ditto. 

Pembroke  ditto. 
ArtiUery  Institute,  Woolwich. 
BoMTd  of  Trade.  WhitehaU. 


Ordnance  Office— PaU  MaU. 

Small  ArmsFactoiy 
BnAeld. 
War  Office,  PaU  MalL 
India  Office. 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  ftc.  Jenayn 

Street  PiccadiUy. 
Dublin  Castle  J)5bllB. 
Record  and  Writ  Offlee,  Chanoeqr, 

Dublin. 
Office  of  Chancery,  BdinbOKli. 


Seats  ({f  Learning  and  Societies. 


Cambridge  University. 
Trinity  College,  Dubun. 


Antigua. 

Barbados. 

British  Ouiana. 

Canada— Librarv  of  Par- 
liament, Ottawa. 

Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture, Toronto. 

Board  of  Arts 
and  Manulkctures, 
Montreal. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Ceylon. 


Queen's  CoUege,  Galwar. 
Incorporated  Law  Society.  CfaaaflSiy 
Lane,  London. 


British  Colonies. 
India^Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

N.-W.  Provinoes. 
Jamaica. 
Malta. 
Mauritius. 
New  Brunswick. 
Newfoundland. 
New  South  Wales. 
New  Zealand. 
Nora  Scotia. 


Prince  Edwajrd  Island. 
South  AustraliA-ColoBlal 
LDtftttute,AdalaUe. 
Tasmania^ 
Trinidad. 
Tictoria— FarB 

Ubniy.] 

Patent  OSeib 
Melboorae^ 

PublioLibnqr 
MeQwiznie. 
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Foreign  Statev, 
Argentine  Repablio— Buenoa  Ayree. 
Austria— Handela  Hiui«teriiim,  Vienna. 
Belgium— Minist^re  de  Tlnt^eur,  Brussels. 

Husto  de  rindostrie.  Brussels. 
France— Biblioth^que  Nationale.  ^ 

Ck>naervBtoire  de«  Arts  et  Metiers,  V  Paris. 
H6tel  de  YiUe.  ) 

Germany— Alsace— Soci^t^  Industriclle,  Mulhouae. 
Bavaria— Kdnigliche  Bibliothek,  Munich 
Gotha— Ducal  Friedensteiu  Ck>lleotion. 
Prussia— Gewerbe-Akademie,  Berlin. 
Ktoiglicfae  BibUothek,  Beriin. 
Kdnigliche  Polytechnische  Schule,  Hanover. 
Saxonj— Polyiechnische  Schule,  Dresden. 
Wurtembenc-Bibliothek  des  Husterlagen,  Stuttgart. 
lUly— Ufficio  delle  Privative,  Florence. 
Netherlands— Uarlem. 

Knaaia-BibUothique  Imp^riale,  8t.  Petersburg. 
Spain— Madrid. 

Sweden— Tekuologiska  Institutet,  Stockholm. 
United  SUtes— Patent  Office,  Washington. 
Astor  Library,  New  York. 
State  lAbraiy,  Albany. 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia. 
Free  Lihraiy,  Boston. 
Library  Company,  Philadelphia. 
Library  AssociatioD,  Chicago. 
Peabody  Institute.  Baltimore. 
Historical  Society,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Mercantile  Libraiy,  St.  Louis. 


Grants  of  complete  fieries  of  Abridgments  of  Specifications  have  been 
made  to  the  andenuentioned  Mechanics'  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institutions :  — 


Aberystwith  {Literary  and  Working 
men's  Beading  Boom), 

Alnwick  {Scientific  and  Mechanical 
Institution). 

Altrincham  lAUrinckam  andBowdon 
Literary  Inetitution). 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch  {Mntual  Improve- 
ment Society). 

Bacup  {Mechanics'  Institution), 

Baltvmoney  {Totcn  Hall), 

Banbridge  {Literary  and  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society). 

Banbury  {3fechanics'  Iiutitution). 

BamsUple  {Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution). 

Bath  {Athen<Bum). 

Bat  ley  {Mechanics'  Institution), 

Battle  {Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation). 

Belfiut  {Athenaum). 

Berkhamp8tead,Great  ( WorkingMsn's 
CoUege). 

Birmingham  {Birminoham  Heath  and 
SmetkuHck  Working  Men's  Club 
and  Institute), 

{BUxmd>ury  Institution) . 

— —  ( CentralLendingLibrary) 
■  {Deritend  Working  Men's 


Association) 
0 
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Bodmhi  {Literary  Institution), 

Bolton  {Mechanics^  Institute), 

{School  of  Art). 

Bradford,  near  Manchester  {Bratiford 
Working  Men's  Club). 

,  Yorkshire    {Library    and 

I       Literary  Society) , 

{Mechanics' 

I       Institute). 

I   Brampton,  near  Chesterfield  (Local 

I       Museum  and  Literary  Institute).  ■ 

'    Bieage,  Cornwall  (^mi^M^t/iaum). 

\    Bristol  {Athenaum). 

I   {Institution). 

■   (Law  Library  Society), 

; (Library). 

;    Biomsgrove    {Literary  and  Meeha- 
>       nice'  InsHtute). 
BvLTxdey  (Mechanics' Instituti4m). 

■   (Literary  Instttution). 

UHrsim-k  I  i'  ■  ■■■"■•   ■■■'  >  utiiute), 

] Juiy  St.  Ldiij  VLD  a  ^^  { MtJchanies'  Insti- 

tuition)* 
ranUTbury  {Working  Men's  CImb), 
CortHir  {Frre  Library  amdMussum), 
CmUx(pLrj  {Mi^haHics'  InstUsUs), 
CuifhaJ-mck  {Literfiry  Institute), 
Ciriuarth-'n  {titerart/  and  Scientific 

Chelteuliam  {Littrary  and  PkilosO' 
phicai  Society), 


im 


Cheltenham 


(Permanent  Library) 
(Working  Hen's  qui 


Ghcrt.Ney    (Literary   and    Scientifte 

Inttitufion). 
Chester  (Citg  Library  and  Riding 

Boom), 
Chestertleld  (Mechanics'  Institution). 
Chiehester  (Literary  and  Philosophic 

col  Societp). 
(Literary    Society     and 

Mechanics'  Institute). 
Coalbrookdale(Xi7^rary  andScientifie 

Institution). 
Cockermouth    (Mechanics'     Institu- 
tion). 
Colchester  ( L item ry  InstUut ion) . 
■  (Young  Men's   Christian 

Association). 
Compstall  (Atht^utrum). 
Coventry  (Free  Library). 

(IiistifHte). 

(Schoof  of  Art). 

Cre<liton  ( Working  Men's  Club). 
Dartmouth     (Mutual    Improvement 

Society). 
Deal  (I/eat  and  Walmcr  Institute). 
Denton   (Denton  and  Uanghton  Mc- 

^anics'  Institution). 
Derby  (Mechanics'  Institutvyn). 
Devonport  (Mechanict^  Institute). 
Dewbbury  {Mechanics'  Institution). 
Doncaster  (Free  Library). 
(Gnat   Xorthem    Mecha- 
nics' Institute). 
Dorehester    (County    Museum    and 

Library). 

( Working  Men's  Institute) . 

Dudley  (Mechanics'  Institution). 
DukuiUt'ld  (Mechaitirs' Institute). 
( Village    Library    and 

Reading  RtiOmK 
Dumbarton  (Philosophical  and  Lite* 

rary  .Socitty). 
DumfHus  (.Mt\'hanics'  Institution). 
Durham  (Mechanics'  Institute). 
Eaarley,  Bolton-le-3Ioora  (Library  and 

Institute). 
Earlestown,  Newton-loAVillows  (J/u- 

tual  Improcement  Society). 
Edinburgn  (Ilorological  Society). 

(Mechanics*  Library). 

(Philosophical      Iiistitu- 


tion). 
Arts). 


-  (Royal  Society  qfAris). 

-  (Royal  Scottish  Society  of 

-  (Sidtscription  Library). 
( Watt    Institution     and 

School  of  Art). 

-(Working  Men's  Club). 


Egham  {Literary  institute). 
Egremont  (Mechanics*  Institution). 
Exeter  (Devon  and  Exeter  InsMu" 

tion). 
Fayersham  (Institute). 
Fromc  (Literary  and  Seientifie  Intti- 

tution). 
Gaintiborongh    {Literary,    Scientific 

an'l  Mcrhanirs*  Institute). 
Garfortli, m*rir  J-A'i.-di  {Working Mens 

Club), 


Glaagow  {Athen4BUM), 

{Central  Working M€W*»Otk 

and  Institute), 

{Institution  <jf  Engimssn  « 

Scotland). 

{MeiMnics'Insiitutian,ata 

Strset). 

{Pkilosopkical  Soeietw)' 

Grantham  {Publte  Litsrary  /«• 
tion), 

Gravesend   {Gravesend  mnd  Jfittoa 
Library  and  Readina  Roouu). 

Greenwich  ( WorkingMen's  Institute). 

Guernsey    (Mechanics'     Institmtio* 
and  Literary  Soeietv). 

( JVorking  Men's  Associa- 
tion). 

Guildford  (Mechanici^  InsHfute). 

Halesworth  {Mechanics^  Instituts). 

IlalifHx  (Literary  and  Pkilosophcei 
Society). 

(Mechanics^  Institute). 

( Working  Men's  CeUege), 

Haslimrdon  (Institute). 

Hastinn  (lAterary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitute). 

Hawarden  {^Literary  Institution). 

Hebden  Bndge»  near  Todmordea  ( Jftr- 
chanics'  Institution). 

Helston  (Reading RoomandlAbrary). 

Hereford  (Natural  History,  Philoso- 
phical, Antiquarian^  and  Literal       ' 
Society). 

Hertford    {Literary  and   Seientifie 
Institution), 

He^-wood  (Mechanic^  Institute). 

Holbeck  (Mechanics'  Instiiutian).  ^ 

Hollinprwood  ( Witrking  Men's  Club). . 

Holywell    Green    (Mechanic^  Insti- 
tution). ^ 

ll\\<idiirHt\o]d{M£chanics'Institutiaf*y 

1 1  ul  1(  C/i«  rc/i  Institute) ,  ^ 

(Literary.  Scientific  and  Meeh^^ 

nics'  Institute). 

(Lyceum  Library),  ^^ 

( Royal  Institution,AIbion  Stre^^ 

{Young  People's  institute).      ^0 

Huntingdon  (Literary  and  Sdenii^^ 

Institution).  ^^ 

Kendnl  (Christian  and  Literary  Insr 

tute). 

{Workinq  Men*s  Institute).  ^ 

Kidderminster  (Mechanics' Institutew^ 
Lancaster  (Mtchanics^  Itutitute  am*-- 

School  of  Science). 
Leeds  (Church  Institute), 

(Library). 

(Mechanics'    Institution    and 

Literary  Society). 
(Philosophical    and  Literary 

Society). 

( Working  Men's  Institute), 

(Young  Men's  Christian  Amso- 

eiation). 
Leighton  Butzard   {Working  Men's 

Mutual  Improvement  Society). 
Leith  {Mechanics^  Subscription  Lib* 

rary). 
Lewes  (?Iechanicy  Institute). 

I    (S^hotil  of  Science  and  Art), 

^    Wv\^:^A^\  V^^tecfvanic*'  Institute), 


-  (M^diaii  Instiintionh 
IJan*?lW  {Chomb^v  qf  Commerce  and 
London  q^A^^'^^^^Ji^^i^ 


{Seti/^rd  WorH^ff  Jff*'*  J*- 


amnion  Btiildit*e4.  Chantfry  A^^w^ 

Club,  h^on'jt  li<}ad,  Bf^wCow*^Y 

Cluh.  ^^t^  ^trmt,  iart  Hali  Lane, 

^J^^L.1 n    aub.    L<^r 

Momman  Street). 

autafirl  Inititide,  Bolhu^y  .^™?* 

^  iLif^tary  and  S^dmtftfic  io- 

,Mfff.  mmn0on  Strert,  rilmgM. 

^'^    -    f^V.     Mrv     CUrlerliOM^e 
_    [SMith    London      ^_orkinff 


iSouthtcark   W^^'^^oT^/ 

.J:^    {Spring    Vaiv    IiisiUMtion, 

^  ( Workinff  Mtn'a  Club.  Bn*- 

J^Z^^i!workin0   Mm's   CM,   St. 

Mark'*,  Victoria  Docki}. 
^JZZ!^  iWorkim  Mcn'M    Onb  and 

^J^SiWarktn0    HM'   Club  and 
Tfutitvte  Union.  Stmn^. 

Ormond  Stmei).  ,^    »    ^  . 

I^onghboTOuifh  MFrt-Wntf  Men*  CT** 

artd  iHttiivU)^  I 

Hadelev  (Ji«^i«  M^mcHal   Work-   \ 

men'i  Clttb  a  nd  InHitutf) , 
Hanchoter  [Ancoai4   Branch    Fr^   I 

Lihrarii). 

_Z -—  lAlhen^Ml 

ZZZ {QtmpJieldFr^Lendtnff 

^J^^  ^Ckornon  and  Ardu^ick 

_Z-, {Hnlm^     Brandt     Fre^ 

Librarff).  , ._         . 

__   — — -- (ZdiiJ  it&mr*^ 

(Mtchanirn  luihtutwn). 

^ (A'atu  ra  I  ffitio  rjfMuwfanf 

PsUr  Street)-      ,    ^„     . 

iP&rtico  Ubrarw.  Mate- 

{BochdaJii  Boad  Branch 

a  BjKkanire   Lib- 


3Ia»Bfield   {C(H>peraiiv6   Induthrial 

(Mechanics,  Aftisanttmtd 

Apprfnticc**  Ltbrary), 
MeUESham     {Mutitot     Tmproeem^nt 

Spi^iftlf). 
MtTtbrr-Tydm  {BouV^  WaUsInstiiuie 

^Enffinterw).  ,  „.    ,  , 

Middlcstjopowgn  {Iron  and  Ste^l  In* 

etiUiii^).  ^ ^ 

(ifflcAawif*  InMUu^ 

Modbur.v  {Mttvhanics'  Tnaiiivtion). 
Irtoi^ley  lAfecftatti^Jt'  IwiiiitiWi* 
Newark  [Mechanwi'  lnKtitnt4:). 
JCewcusUe-upon-Tyiit)  {Meehanica'  Lt- 

■""""'^- (jr«rH.„Jf«.-. 

Keff  MIJImh  near  St<3Ck  port  (Mechante*' 

IfUiitKU}.  „     , 

Newjiort.  ImIp  of  Wipiit  (J(ijii>ffJw«J 

Societif  and  Rjffidina  Ro*^m}* 
XortbflJnptoTi  (JfK-A4»»nVir'  Institute]. 

i-  iSubfcriptioH     Library ^ 

Bromley  Uottse). 
Oldham   {Analvth  lAierarjf  /njet/ti- 

tion),  ,  ,.      „, 
{Mechanics  Ingtit^^ontW^f 

Dnngltirk  (Pubtie  Libr^rit}. 
Oiwesto'  [injrfititt€).  _ 

P&triffoft  (jlftifAnntr#*  /fi*/if«fiflf*). 
Pembroke  Dock  iM^hanic^*lnAOtitte]. 
Pfendloton  r^twhanJf?*'  /lUditHfim), 
Pfenryn    ( Workinff  M<m'»   Cinb   and 

Pbrtll     iSfechanlitr    JJhrary,    Bish 

Pcttrboiiugh    {M^hani^M*   InHitv^ 

Plyinoiith  f  ITorAis^  Jf™*a  Inttitui^, 
Ptjole  (i*£*rflri  aw*'  &w>Ui7*<?  Inm' 
ttidon).  .    .  ,    ,.j  J  , 

Preston  f^rw«Aam/iarft^;«'?»V    . 
^{liuHittt itiJi  for  thi  Digtttum 

B^t€Q»lall  \M^hamcs'  Inttitufionh 
Rtohmoiid  {W^orkingMf^-t  fo^J^fffK 

Litararuaiul  Mechamcf  iHitttuUh 

bS5c,  ii^le  of  Wight  (Philotopkical 

and  ScientiAc  SodHv)-  , 

B»flhin  Walckn  {Litcrarvand  Settn- 

mc  Inst  tint  hn). 
SU  Juit  Uft*i«*i(t£w) . .    ,_.„.., 
et  I^wnATd^i  (Mtfr^o»wi«  /mJj/uIiwi^ 
S»ifor^1  {irarkinffMeH'tC^Hb). 
Sfliltftirt^  (ii^^arj^  inmunte). 


rarif}. 


{Lttetarv  fl«rf  Bh*lo§oph*eal 

Sotistlf.^oolfifArtJi'       .    .  ,    ^. 
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mw^fi 


Si»utiii»»rt  '  U:-:i'ni.h  .  ./.   >  S-.t  ,ir,    . 

South  !<M-.«I«K  i /r.-iV.-j;;/  -V'w>  7/i«'i"-        Ti.i".  .»ii    n.  .'U-  JJ.jlloii   iChai^l    Towm 


snriiifi  -,t J .  1  tlovHT  ( MfHhi,iics^  Litfrary  TntlU 

Slaiin-  •  /-.7.  ;• .'/.»/ .f  .'•' .V •■: .,/  •.;,.  /,;*^-.  /•;'/  - 

fufn.:i . .  ^^  akiiiohl  f  .Ifr  r7i^wt>*'  Tmefitute). 
(.V..-.Vf„/Vs*    I'.<t'tv'.-     om:  '^V:lt^..nl(A/^,■,*,v//M«^7w^t-). 

/t'l  ./(/•••',  A*' •  ..•-  Wills.   S'»nn-r<ft    (.VArAauic*<'   Jiu^t- 

Matiif'inl  Kl,ts'.tif>,i.r..  tfhon,  (i)*t,r(  Ltiftf). 

Stoiirbri.lt-v    (Chi'.'d,    or    Eii'/hnuf       — rj': d'oNtiif  Jtfen't  So- 

^_« ,  V.    '■'  .•.'..•>■  y    s''f"fi  )."*  {Mutt  I'm). 

;''.  •/.;«./     .;      .    I.,.-..'- ^ -^  "*'"'.',•' p*;oH  IJ?jrari/). 

tut.\.  \\]iiU-\\A\vu  {  Mtrhauh$r  iMsfifvfe). 

stnif..;- '  •  »'•.•'. ;...'/  V.  .'.N  //..'■  .  .,^^  ~ '  1f'0''l'»ff  Men's  Readiuff 

Sun.l-rl  ui.l  ;  W'  ,'K ;./../  .V-  ,;>  H  •  wriii<tli'l'.!..  iTu^tifff,), 

If./.'- 


i»  III  I'-liii'.i-   1  <  ft  Af  r  f  fif  #•;, 

M'i«ii|.'M-li  'Mrrh.tii'icn'  ItuttitHtc), 
\y«.i\«'rlia!:i|itiin  (Lihrary), 


Tnvi*t4.eU  (.l/r./i.n/.rvf  /«v///r/r ).  \\i*Mhr\i\i:*^ \UUniriiandMec\atUt^ 

(//•'•    ■•  /..r;  ';v.i.  Jtis.'ifnf,), 

Tlionsl.-.M.  iMar  i;r:df..r,l  (.V,.'.ii.., ,;.•.'        nVorlhiQ  Mcn*8  HaU), 

Th^'i;^;  n::.tl..(':-  .>.I.n  (1^...^:.    V  '^^;^'''  in.;Ura.y Literary  Insti^ 

T.xlin'T.1'  n  (  l^r7/r;..,rv  7,/.*/,////;.));).  W.>rkimrt..n  (.l/i«-.V7rfiV.**/tt,^i<,|«p„) 

'Trnr**  ■('".•■•I'lf  r.,.>ufh  L>/.,'itrii\  Y..rk  {Chr,\'h  T,n>fifitfc). 

( 1n>fihih..>i\,  {Institute  of  Popular  Sei^me^ 

irtiH'.  {Railway  Librarfi), 

^re'i('ntatio^.^  of  j»c.r;i«!is  of  llu-  W«>rK<,  publi.-hed  by  order  of  the 
('oinmi— 'ininT<  of    I*atent55.  liave   Ikoii    made  to  the   foUowinff 

Libraru- :  — 

Armncrli  (T'-irt  CI.  rl.'s  niT.  ■.  •.  KihL't'.n.     IL-ri'l'.,r.l.sbiiv     {Beadins 

Ayl«-l'.irv I  M. .-:,.. ,,.,'s'  I,  .f-t,ifh.,i r,:l  Ins'ifHtt), 

'Jsifr)',ir>/  '<!„  ;,  /•/.  Kiii(i.\',nry).  L-«.minNtrr  {J.'Ur.ify  Institute), 

VArm'w.'Siwvw  ./,i.\/;/w//  ,?  m'M/.  r/i.7».'.  I.wi.ilon  {1J"Hsl  of  Lutsls), 

ml  Kit;iiut'  #*.<.  A'«  i'.7/W'7  .S7.-, ,  /).  \Httnse  offuinwons). 

JJ<i«*tMn.  Lil,.'..b^«^hir.•  {PuMiv  (/Vv^s,       iff">''^'"'"ff'f'if/'sium), 

Mn-k't  /»'.... .  ..  (//••«.  Soc. of  l,iu,r  TempUS 

(:'.m\Wu\>:>''K',.  L:f.r,ir>i.Jf.<*usLnur': J    "       »•       kV/J'^J!^'^^' 

(:ho<t.r    (.m.htuirs'    Instltvti.,    Sf.  i  i'\*.  „.)\,f;  ..tt  ^T^V^^^^' 

c;<wSbr.M.ka;i'..-  r  L>/ii\ti\N  mtd  .Sooi';.  "TTT  ^'"  '"  *'*   ^on>io!ncai   Insti- 

('•.vf-ntn  « If.-'. .' ...» 7,V/  i'»M>v.  /.j/.-.w;). (Ot nrriT Post  Officf). 

JhirwruOv  r  •/•',•*!  /'/''jf.-r  Lif,.;irtr.. (fusf'tntion   of  Civil  Smn, 

Du))lin     {h,i',I,n     L^hrary.    lyoiUr  twrs).                                          ^^ 

hduihuraU  (llio'of Off:, 'ttl  S'H' of  1/^.  '                  /T.  „-7  c?    •  i  .**  ^•"''' 

(;i. .11. ,.st..r  :  »'../•/ ;».i;  J/,  ,•  V  ListUnif,       ' '  ""'''  -Vn*<v  ^ritfricmk 

;<:„:.■  */,.i..'f.  N7/-../I.  .M^ju-ii.  Mi-r  (Lifcrar,y  and   Philc90» 

IpHwirh  -.Vf .  /j  nif'ts'lnsiifufi,  7".lv^^'n  j'Ii.'r:if  Sfi>>fM.  Ot^rffi^  Street), 

,.*^'*'*"/.V  ^,,     ,.      w     , {^fifhanics*    Ittstitufiom 

KcM  \L'-''r.':>  t-fth€  li'j.tl  daviKn^].  Jkn-- J  Street),                    «'*^«rwjf, 
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PREFx\.CE. 


The  Abridgments  of  the  Specifications  of  Patented  Inven- 
"^ions  are  prepared  and  published  in  classes,  each  confined  to 
one  subject  or  group  of  subjects,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
learches  of  inventors  who  are  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether 
their  inventions  are  novel.  "Without  the  Abridgments  an 
inventor  oan,  bv  the  aid  of  the  general  Subject-matter  Indexes 
of  Patents,  refer  to  the  Specifications  included  under  any 
particular  subject  or  head  in  those  Indexes,  but  this  course 
involves  the  perusal  of  the  whole  of  the  Specifications  so 
included. 

Each  volume  of  the  classified  Abridgments  is  furnished 
with  an  elaborate  subject-matter  or  analytical  index  (as  well 
as  an  alphabetical  index  of  the  names  of  patentees  and  inven- 
tors) to  guide  the  reader  to  the  abstracts  of  the  inventions 
belonging  to  any  particular  section  of  the  class.  On  reading 
these,  he  will  be  able  to  determine  which  Specifications  he 
onght  to  consult  for  more  minute  information. 

The  Abridgments  are  arranged  in  the  volume  in  chrono- 
logical order,  and  at  the  foot  of  each  is  stated  the  price  at 
which  the  printed  copy  of  the  Specification  can  be  purchased 
at  the  Commissioners  of  Patents*  Sale  Department  (38,  Cur- 
si  tor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C.). 

This  volume  forms  Part  III.  of  the  series  of  Abridgments 
relating  to  **  Photography,"  and  embraces  the  years  1867  to 
1876 ;  the  first  and  second  parts  contain  the  Abridgments  of 
the  Specifications  from  the  earliest  date  to  the  year  1866. 

The  number  of  Specifications  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1876  amounts  to  100,042.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  Specifications  enrolled  under  the  old  law,  previous  to 
1852,  embrace  several  distinct  inventions,  and  many  of  those 
filed  under  the  new  law  of  1852  indicate  various  applications 
of  the  single  invention  to  which  the  Patent  is  limited.  Con- 
sidering therefore  the  large  number  of  inventions  and  appli- 
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cations  of  inyentdoiis  to  be  separately  dealt  with,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  several  properly  belongmg  to  the  group  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  present  series  have  been  overlooked. 
In  the  progress  of  the  whole  work  snoh  omissions  will  from 
time  to  time  become  apparent,  and  be  supplied  in  fatnre 
editions. 

To  afford  a  more  precise  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  present 
series  of  Abridgments  than  can  be  conveyed  by  the  short 
title,  the  following  definition  is  offered  of  the  word  Photo- 
graphy, — ''  the  art  of  copying  designs,  figures,  or  images,  by 
"  the  chemical  or  actinic  action  of  light  upon  surfaces  pre- 
**  pared  to  receive  that  action." 

With  respect  to  the  printing  of  pictures  obtained  pooily  or 
wholly  by  photographic  means,  it  has  been  found  advisable 
to  include  also  all  successive  processes  for  transferring  or 
copying  such  pictures,  and  all  subsequent  printing  of  oopes 
of  the  same  in  permanent  inks  or  colours. 

Optical  and  philosophical  instruments  not  used  directly  in 
the  process  of  photography  are  excluded  from  the  preaent 
series,  and  should  be  looked  for  in  that  entitled  "Optical, 
"  Mathematical,  and  other  Philosophical  Instruments." 

It  should  be  particularly  observed  in  connection  with  the 
preceding  paragraph  that  all  stereoscopes  are  omitted  from 
the  present  volume. 

Improvements  in  books  or  albums  for  containing  photo- 
graphs  or  pictures  should  be  looked  for  in  the  series  relating 
to  "  Books,  Portfolios,  Card-cases,  Ac,"  whilst  improvements 
in  mounting,  holding,  and  framing  photographs,  &c,  will  be 
found  in  the  series  devoted  to  "Artists'  Instrumenls  and 
"  Materials." 

Inventions  relating  to  the  application  of  photographic 
pictures  to  such  ornamental  objects  as  jewellery,  or  to  the 
embellishment  of  boxes,  furniture,  other  articles,  and  surfaces 
of  all  kinds  arc  not  contained  in  the  present  work  unless 
some  novelty  in  producing  the  picture  is  described  or 
claimed. 

H.  HEADER  LACK. 

Octobet',  1878. 
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1867. 


A.D.  1867,  January  3.— No.  20. 
HBLSBY,  William  Gbokgb,— A  *'  system  of  and  apparatus 
"  for  manufacturing  photographic  pictures." 

A  large  number  of  impressions  are  ma4e  closely  together  on 
one  sheet  of  sensitised  paper.  The  pictures  can  be  cut  out  of 
the  sheet  and  they  are  produced  simultaneously  and  of  uniform 
depth  of  shieuiow  all  over  the  sheet. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  camera  in  which  there  is 
mounted  the  same  number  of  lenses  as  of  impressions  to  be 
made ;  these  lenses  touch  or  are  near  to  each  other,  and  are 
fitted  either  to  produce  like  pictures,  or  to  produce  pictures  of 
difierent  sizes  and  shadows.  That  an  equal  quantity  of  light 
may  pass  to  every  picture,  a  sliding  shutter  in  the  object  piece 
of  the  camera  is  fitted  so  that  it  can  be  opened  and  closed  in 
the  same  direction.  Thus  the  extra  quantity  of  light  allowed 
to  enter  through  at  one  side  of  the  object  piece  aperture, 
during  the  opening,  is  compensated  by  being  shut  ofi*  earlier 
in  the  closing  movement.  One  arrangement  of  the  sliding 
shutter  is  to  fit  it  closely  on  a  pin  and  to  operate  quickly  by  a 
lever  or  toggle  joint. 

The  operation  of  focussing  may  be  facilitated  by  means  of  a 
plate  with  apertures  of  the  shape  of  the  pictures  and  at  Jthe 
proper  distance  from  each  other. 
IPrinied,  lOcL    Drawing.'} 

A.D.  1867,  January  7.— No.  45. 
ASHTON,  BoBEBT  Howe.— PrwmowoZ  jprotoc^ww  only.)—**  Im- 
"  provements  in  the  production  of  printing  and  embossing 
"  Bur&oes  from  photographs." 

'  FH.  H 188.       W».  B  »6'  K 
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In  the  first  place  a  mould  is  obfcftmed  by  exposing  &  photo- 
graph to  light  in  combination  with  BenBitiaed  gelatine ;  tlie 
gelatine  mould  is  then  placed  in  contact  with  a  slab  of  soft  or 
fusible  metal,  and  the  whole  is  submitted  to  pressure.  From 
the  metallic  mould  or  impression  this  formed  an  electrotype  is 
obtained,  which  cousitutes  the  printing  or  embossing  surface. 
Whether  or  not  this  electrotype  be  taken  direct  will  depend 
upon  the  photograph  having  been  negative  or  positive.  If  it 
be  necessai'y  to  form  an  intermediate  mould,  a  cast  is  obtained 
in  the  following  manner: — A  sheet  of  wax  is  taken  and  coated 
with  plumbago  so  that  its  surface  conducts  electricity ;  the 
fusible  metal  mould  is  then  pressed  upon  the  conducting 
surface,  and  the  wax  mould  resulting  from  this  operation  is 
electrotyped.  In  a  modification  of  the  process,  the  gelatine 
mould  is  pressed  upon  the  slab  of  wax  direct. 

Printing  surfaces  obtained  by  these  means  may  be  used 
after  the  manner  of  copper-plate  printing,  or  may  be  employed 
for  producing  photo-relievo  printing. 
{^Printed,  4d.    No  Drawings.l 


A.D.  1867,  January  11.— No.  71. 

MORYAN,  Aethub  Ginr.  — "  Improvements  in  the  art  of 
"  making  photographic  trsnsfers  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
"  engraving  or  lithography,  or  of  making  plates  or  blocks 
**  from  which  to  print  the  design  or  other  matter  trans- 
"  fen-ed." 

Paper  (albuminised  or  not),  of  suitable  texture  for  photo- 
graphic printing,  is  dipped  into  a  bath  of  sour  milk,  whey,  or 
lactine  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  chemical  substances  after- 
wards to  be  applied ;  it  is  then  dried. 

To  coat  the  paper  with  a  material  tO  receive  the  action  of 
light,  and  to  be  soluble  in  water  where  it  has  not  been  actod 
upon  by  light,  dissolve  French  glue  in  water,  and,  while  it  is 
boiling,  add  thereto  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash 
this  preparation  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  paper  and  dried 
in  a  dark  room.  The  paper  may  then  receive  the  photographic 
impression  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Immediately  after  the  impression  is  taken,  and  before  it  is 
developed,  the  paper  is  thinly  and  uniformly  coated  with  a 
composition  containiug  Jud&^t  bitam«n«  wliite  wax  and  Bur- 
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^^andy  pitch  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  essence  of 
lavender.  This  coating  is  on  the  sensitised  side  of  the  paper 
and  it  is  allowed  to  dry  in  the  dark.  By  this  means  colour  is 
given  to  the  picture  and  a  medium  is  formed  to  transfer  the 
picture  to  the  wood,  stone,  or  metal  surface. 

The  paper  is  placed,  with  its  black  side  upwards,  in  a  bath 
of  oold  water.  The  spaces  not  acted  upon  by  light  are  thus 
removed,  together  with  the  superincumbent  black  coating. 
The  proof  is  cleansed  by  a  sponge,  dried,  and  transferred  by 
contact  and  pressure  to  the  stone,  metal,  or  wood  surface  to  be 
printed  from  if  upon  stone,  or  etched  or  engraved  if  upon  metal 
or  wood. 

[FriiUed,  6d.    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1867,  January  17.— No.  121. 
NEWTON,  William  Edwakd. — {A  communication  from  Ge(yrge 
Streat.)  —  (Provisional  protection  only.)  —  "Improvements  in 
"  tinting  or  colouring  the  surface  of  paper  or  other  materials 
••  or  fabrics." 

This  invention  consists  in  tinting  or  straining  the  surface  of 
these  materials  by  submitting  them  to  the  action  of  smoke.  The 
sheets  of  material  are  stretched  upon  tables  within  a  chamber 
into  which  smoke  is  introduced.  The  smoke  may  be  obtained 
by  the  burning  of  tobacco,  hay,  &c.  The  smoke  subsides  and 
condenses  upon  the  surface  of  the  material,  and  produces  a 
permanent  tint  proportioned  to  the  density  of  the  smoke.  By 
placing  upon  the  surface  patterns  of  any  desired  configuration, 
80  as  to  entirely  or  partially  prevent  the  action  of  the  smoke 
on  the  parts  covered  up  by  them,  figures  can  be  left  of  the 
original  colour  or  nearly  so  of  the  surface,  while  the  uncovered 
surface  is  tinted  to  any  desired  depth  of  colour. 

This  improvement  is  adapted  to  the  tinting  of  paper  for 
photographers,  &c. 

[Printed,  id.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1807,  January  23.— No.  174. 
BOSS,    Thomas. — "Improvements    in   the   manufacture   of 
'*  lenses  for  photographic  cameras  and  various  optical  instru** 
"  mentB." 
This  invention  consiBts  in  the  employment   of  different 
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deBcriptions  or  qualities  of  flint  glass  or  of  crown  glass  fir 
both  the  convex  and  concave  glasses  of  the  above  lenses^  ttt 
convex  being  made  of  light  flint  or  light  crown  glass  (hari^ 
a  low  refractive  and  disperaive  power),  and  the  concave  bosg 
made  of  heavy  or  dense  flint,  or  heavy  or  dense  crown  gIsHi 
which  has  a  high  refractive  and  dispersive  power.  Tbi 
different  degrees  of  refrangibility  of  the  two  descriptioni  or 
qualities  of  crown  glass,  or  of  the  two  descriptions  or  qnaVitini 
of  flint  glass  counteract  or  neutralise  each  oljier. 
[Printed^  4d.    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1867,  February  13.— No.  407. 
NEWTON,  William  Edwakd. — (A  communicatumfrttmAdalpki 
OuiUauine  Larauza.) — {Provisional protedioti  only,) — A.  "  mode 
"  of  and  apparatus  for  taking  photographic  portraits,  pictores 
"  or  representations." 

This  invention  consists  in  the  production  of  a  "photo- 
**  graphic  statuette,"  or  a  portrait  showing  the  back  and  the 
front  of  the  person  photographed.  The  portrait  is  taken  firom 
two  sides,  and  the  pictures  produced  on  paper  are  to  be  stuck 
together  at  the  edges,  but  leaving  the  bottom  open. 

The  person  to  be  photographed  is  placed  on  a  turntable 
which  has  two  stops,  one  exactly  opposite  the  other.  The 
.turntable  is  thus  capable  of  turning  exactly  throng^  half  a 
.circle,  so  that  the  person  is  first  seen  from  the  fhmt  and  after- 
wards from  behind.  The  corresponding  photographic  pictures 
form  two  exact  halves,  which  may  be  placed  back  to  back. 
After  the  edges  of  the  two  portraits  have  been  strook  together, 
the  whole  is  expanded  by  introducing  a  piece  of  wood  or  other 
material  into  the  interior. 

The  photographic  statuette  is  placed  in  a  kiosqae^  which  is 
composed  of  four,  five  or  more  looking  glasses  placed  in  con- 
nection with  each  other,  and  may  be  ornamented  with  gilding, 
sculpture,  or  otherwise. 

[Printed,  4d,    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1867.  March  8.— No.  659. 
LAKE,  WiLLiAK  BoBERT.  —  {A  commumcaUon  from  John 
Vushing  Crosman.)  —  A  "mode  of  coating  paper  and  other 
**  materials  with  fluid  substances,  solutions,  and  compounds 
"  for  photographic  and  other  purposes." 
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The  sheet  of  paper  is  thoronghly  wetted  by  being  immersed 
in  snitable  fluid ;  it  is  then  deposited  on  a  level  table,  so  that 
its  under  side  comes  into  contact  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
table,  by  expressing  air  and  any  free  fluid  fh)m  between  the 
sheet  and  the  table  and  by  using  bibulous  paper  to  remove 
superfluous  fluid  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  sheet.  When  ■ 
iu  this  condition,  the  coating  fluid  or  material  is  applied  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  sheet,  by  pouring  the  fluid  upon  the 
surface  near  the  centre  of  the  sheet.  A  deckle  may  be  used 
if  a  considerable  depth  of  fluid  is  required  to  make  the 
coating. 

When  a  solution  of  gelatine  mixed  with  carbon  is  used  to 
coat  paper  for  photographic  purposes,  the  mixture  is  em- 
ployed at  from  100°  to  200°  Faht.  When  albumen  is  used, 
either  alone  or  in  connection  with  gelatine,  the  temperature 
is  kept  below  the  point  at  which  albumen  coagulates.  The 
coated  sheets  are  not  removed  from  the  level  table  till  the 
coating  has  sufiiciently  set. 

[Priniedf  icL    No  DramngsJ] 

A.D.  1867,  March  13.— No.  732. 
LEE,  Edwakd.-— A  "mode  of  and  apparatus  for  producing 
"  pictures,  designs,  letters,  and  other  characters  or  figures 
"  upon  glass,  metal,  wood,  and  other  materiais.*' 

To  transfer  photographs  from  photographic  paper  to  glass, 
the  surface  of  the  photograph  is  first  covered  with  varnish. 
Powdered  resin  or  other  powder  (which,  when  applied  to  the 
surface  will  render  the  same  waterproof),  is  placed  on  the 
surface  and  fixed  bypassing  the  paper  over  a  wet  stone  or 
between  a  pair  of  rollers.  Other  modes  of  efiecting  the  fixing 
are  by  heat,  or  by  allowing  the  resin  to  become  incorporated 
with  the  colour  applied  to  the  photograph,  so  as  to  form  a 
varnish.  Instead  of  the  powdered  resin,  gold,  bronze,  or 
other  metallic  leaf  or  powder  may  be  employed,  or  the  latter 
may  be  mixed  with  the  resin  to  spread  over  the  surface. 
When  metallic  leaf  or  powder  is  employed,  the  application  of 
the  wet  stone  is  not  required. 

To  produce  a  coloured  impression  of  the  photograph,  the 
various  colours  are  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  same  instead 
of  the  varnish,  the  said  colours  being  covered  with  the 
powdered  resin. 
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In  transferring  the  design  to  the  glass  or  otlner  snrfaoe,  if 
resin  alono  has  been  used,  the  surfaces  are  immersed  in  water, 
and  in  that  condition  the  design  is  laid  upon  the  glass,  witk 
the  coloured  or  varnished  side  in  contact  with  the  ghua 
Pressure  is  then  applied  to  the  back  of  the  paper  by  means  of 
a  burnisher  or  a  paii*  of  india-mbber  rollers.  The  photograph 
being  allowed  to  dry,  the  paper  is  wetted  at  the  back  and  is 
then  removed,  leaving  the  photographic  image  on  the  glass. 
IPrinUd,  4d,    No  DratoingsJ] 

A.D.  1867,  March  19.— No.  793. 
CLEMENTS,  James  Moore.  —  "  Improyements  in  ironing, 
*'  pressing,  finishing,  and  damping  machinery." 

Two  or  more  hollow  cylindrical  rollers  are  mounted  hori- 
zontally between  standards,  and  revolve  either  in  the  same  or 
contrary  directions.  They  may  be  capable  of  moving  to  and 
fro  by  means  of  levers  or  screws  at  equal  or  nneqnal  speeds, 
motion  being  given  to  them  in  any  suitable  manner.  The 
rollers  may  be  heated ;  pressure  is  applied  to  them  by  means 
of  an  adjusting  screw  and  spring,  fitted  in  the  framing  above 
the  upi^r  roller. 

For  photographs,  pablioations,  or  objects  of  ■"wiIm*  nature 
and  largo  size,  rollers  are  employed  having  a  space  between 
thcui  Bufficicntly  largo  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  pad  blocks 
together  with  the  article  to  be  pressed. 

A  board  or  table  is  fixed  in  such  a  position  that  a  portion 
of  the  lower  pressing  cylinder  or  roller  may  pass  tlmnigh  it, 
which  table  receives  tho  work  to  be  passed  through  ihd 
rollers. 

[Printed,  Is,    Draicing.'] 

A.D.  1867,  Mai'ch  21.--No.  825. 
IIAKT,  Heiibebt  Willum. — (Provi8iQ}idl  proieeHon  only.)— A 
'*  jn'ocess  for  producing  indestructible  photographic  piotorea." 

According  to  this  invention,  pictures  are  prodnoed  on  the 
surface  of  glass  enamel  with  which  a  metallic  plate  is  coated. 
The  picture  is  burnt  in  by  heating  the  plate  until  the  enamel 
is  softened  and  partially  melted. 

The  photograph  may  be  taken  direct  on  the  «**^»"^^^H  set- 
face;  or  a  collodion  film  with  the  photographic  image  tiiereon 
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may  be  transferred  from  its  glass  plate  to  the  enamelled 
surface ;  or  a  negative,  taken  in  the  ordinary  manner,  may 
be  printed  on  paper,  transferred  from  thence  to  enamelled 
surface,  and  burnt  in. 

[Frinted,  4d,    No  Drawings.} 

A.D.  1867,  March  23.— No.  849. 
EDWARDS,   Eenest.  —  {Provisional  pro(ect{<m  only.)—**  Im- 
**  provements  in  photographic  pictures  and  in  apparatus  for 
"  producing  them." 

A  lens  of  very  short  focus  and  large  aperture  is  fitted  to  a 
camera  arranged  to  produce  one  or  more  difierent  photographic 
pictures  successively  upon  the  same  sensitive  plate.  DiflTerent 
parts  of  the  plate  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  light  from 
the  lens  by  means  of  an  instantaneous  shutter  placed  in  front 
of  the  lens  or  behind  it.  For  these  negatives  the  sensitising 
bath  is  a  silver  bath  of  full  strength  and  neutral  or  slightly 
acid.  The  developing  solution  is  sulphate  of  iron  to  which  is 
added  loaf  sugar  >nd  alcohol.  The  fixing  solution  consists 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  After  fixing,  the  pictures  are  var- 
nished. 

To  print  enlarged  copies  from  the  above  negatives,  the 
above  mentioned  camera  is  attached  to  the  front  of  another 
camera.  The  distance  between  the  negative  and  the  lens  and 
between  the  lens  and  the  picture  to  be  formed  determines  the 
size  of  the  copy.  A  mi2cture  of  collodion  with  a  solution  of 
white  wax  in  ether  is  poured  on  to  the  glass  plate  and  rubbed 
off  again  to  give  place  to  the  film  sensitised  in  an  acid  bath. 
The  picture  is  then  taken  in  the  second  camera  and  developed 
with  a  solution  containing  eicess  of  acetic  acid.  The  picture 
is  fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  toned  with  a  solution 
of  bichloride  of  mercury  containing  salts  of  gold  or  uranium. 
The  film  is  washed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  and 
then  dried.  The  dried  picture  is  trcoiBferred  to  paper  by 
immersion  in  water  and  by  pressure. 
iPrinted,  4(i.    No  Drawings,'} 

A.D.  1867,  March  30.—No.  947. 
WOODBUBY,  Waltbb   Bentley,    and   ASHTON,    Eobsbi 
HowB. — ''  MeauB  of  producing  designs  upon  paper." 
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**  Means  of  producing  surfaces  in  relief  or  in  intaglio  few 
•  *  printing  and  other  purposes." 

Ist.  The  transformation  of  a  photographic  image  into  an 
electrotype  mould. 

2nd.  The  production,  with  this  mould,  either  of  impressions 
with  inks  of  any  colour  upon  paper,  textile  fabric,  glass, 
ceramic  ware,  wood,  stone,  and  metal,  or  of  *'  countertypes  ** 
in  relief  or  in  intaglio  on  any  metal,  or  of  engraved  blocks  for 
printing. 

The  photograph  in  relief  is  obtained  by  means  of  an  albu- 
minous or  gelatinous  coating  containing  nitrates,  chlorides, 
bichromates,  prussiates,  and  the  like,  double  salts  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  the  like.  After  being  exposed  to  light, 
the  parts  that  have  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  light  are 
dissolved  out  by  water  or  other  solvent. 

The  electrotype  mould  is  obtained  by  varnishing  the  contour 
of  the  glass  on  which  the  photograph  is  made  with  gutta 
percha,  and  depositing  a  layer  of  metal  upon  the  photograph. 

The  mould  is  covered  with  ink  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
and  applied  to  the  surface  to  be  printed ;  desiccation  then 
takes  place,  and,  by  heating  the  mould  gently,  the  image  is 
left  adhering  to  the  surface. 

The  matrix  or  mould  may  be  subjected  to  a  second  galvanic 
operation  to  obtain  relief  designs  in  gold,  silver,  copper  or 
other  metals ;  these  designs  may  serve  for  printing  purposes. 
IPrinied,  4cL     No  Drawings.^ 

A.D.  1867,  May  22.— No.  1626. 
NEWTON,  William  Bdwakd. — {A  commtmicaMan  from  Henry 
Cooh.) — (Provwional protection  only,) — "Improvements  in  por- 
"  table  photographic  apparatus.'* 

Ist.  A  cylindrical  box,  constructed  to  contain  fifty  or  other 
convenient  number  of  prepared  and  sensitised  glass  plates, 
which  are  brought,  by  means  of  the  simple  rotation  of  the 
case,  one  after  another,  directly  over  a  door,  which  opens  and 
shuts  automatically. 

2nd.  The  photographic  apparatus  or  camera. — This  appa- 
ratus is  like  an  ordinary  opera  glass.  Its  lenses  are  exactly 
similar  in  focus;  one  projects  the  image  to  be  photographed 
on  to  the  focussing  glass,  which  occupies  the  large  part  of 
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A.D.  1867,  May  29.— No.  1593. 
GAGE,  FKANKLDf  Benjamin.— A  "means  or  method  of  illu- 
**  xninatiiig  the  shadows  and  harmonising  the    lights    and 
**  shades  in  photographic  impressions." 

According  to  this  invention,  in  developing  the  photographic 
imago,  the  inventor  employs  a  partial  development  in  the 
camera  by  the  aid  of  diffused  light.  The  development  is  after- 
wards completed  in  the  usual  way,  taking  the  precaution  to 
reduce  the  strength  of  the  developing  fluid  with  water. 

The  photographic  impression  is  taken  in  the  usual  way, 
then  some  plain  dark  dead  surface  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
camera,  the  sensitive  surface  still  remaining  in  the  camera. 
The  covering  is  removed  from  the  lens  tube  and  the  sensitive 
surface  is  exposed  to  the  light  reflected  from  the  dark  surface, 
while  the  dark  surface  is  kept  in  gentle  motion.  For  a 
dark  dead  surface,  a  piece  of  thick  black  woollen  cloth  is 
attached,  by  one  edge,  to  a  stick.  This  is  held  horizontally  and 
gently  moved  in  front  of  the  camera  with  the  left  hand,  while 
the  lens  tube  is  uncovered  with  the  right  hand. 
{Printed,  4d.    No  Draunngs.'] 

A.D.  1867,  June  7.— No.  1676. 

PETRZYWALSKI,  Jean.— A  "  camera  obscura." 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  square  box  formed  of  two  parts 
one  sliding  within  the  other,  which  facilitates  the  adjustment 
of  the  focus  and  forms  a  dark  chamber,  at  one  end  of  which 
is  a  sheet  of  ground  glass,  whilst  the  object  to  be  reflected  is 
placed  at  the  opposite  extremity.  On  each  side  of  the  object 
a  lamp  is  placed,  a  similar  one  being  in  front  thereof;  the 
rays  of  the  three  lights  are  concentrated  on  the  object  by 
reflectors.  An  enlarged  image  is  produced  on  the  ground 
glass  by  lenses  fixed  in  a  sliding  panel  in  front  of  the  lamps 
and  object. 

The  above  described  apparatus  may  be  used  to  reproduce 
photographic  pictures  upon  a  magnified  scale,  so  that  a  mag- 
nified view  of  the  picture  may  be  seen  upon  the  sheet  of 
ground  glass.  Another  use  of  the  arrangement  is  to  enlarge 
photographs,  by  making  use  of  the  ordinary  photographic 
process ;  positives  or  negatives  can  be  equally  well  taken  at 
day  or  night.     The  magnifying  power  is  **  from  50  Vi  5Q0 
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A.D.  1867,  July  26.— No.  2170. 
SILVY,    Camille.  —  **  Improvements  in  photographio    ap- 
paratus." 

By  combining  this  apparatus  with  a  camera,  the  ordinary 
frames  and  dark  tents  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  panoramic 
views  may  be  taken  on  all  points  of  the  horizon.  It  consists 
of  a  metal  tube,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  .little  movable 
wooden  roller,  on  which  the  sheet  of  sensitive  paper  is  wound. 
One  of  the  ends  of  this  sheet  is  stuck  on  to  the  roller,  whilst 
the  other  end  is  fixed  on  another  similar  little  roller  placed 
out  of  the  tube,  and  which  serves  to  unwind  the  sheet  through 
a  slot  cut  in  the  whole  length  of  the  tube.  Tlje  tube  enclosing 
the  sheet  of  paper  is  then  placed  in  another  tube  fixed  vertically 
on  the  left  side  of  the  camera. 

In  order  to  operate,  the  sheet  of  paper  is  gradually  unwound 
at  the  rear  part  of  the  camera,  which  is  purposely  of  a  circular 
form,  by  means  of  a  second  little  roller  which  is  put  into 
another  tube  fixed  vertically  on  the  right  side  of  the  camera. 
When  a  panoramic  view  has  been  taken,  the  paper  is  wound 
np  anew  in  the  first  tube,  answering  the  purpose  of  a  sheath, 
and  contains  the  latent  picture,  which  may  afterwards  be 
developed  by  the  ordinary  means. 
[Printed,  Sd.    Drawing.'] 

A.D.  1867,  October  3.- No.  2784.. 
GEDGE,  WiLUAX  EowABD. — {A  communication fr<yni  Hippclyte 
RocJuU, — {Pravieional  protection  only.) — **  A  portable  laboratory 
' '  specially  intended  for  photographic  excursions." 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  rectangular  wooden  case  closely 
joined,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  determined  by  those  of 
the  basins  and  frame  intended  for  the  operations.  The  larger 
lid  opens  from  the  front  backwards,  and  a  smaller  lid  opena 
from  the  back  forwards ;  between  these  lids  there  is  a  middle 
part  which  remains  fixed.  The  openings  are  provided  with 
yellow  glass.  A  movable  covering  or  shade  is  joined  by 
hinges  to  the  fixed  part  of  the  lid.  The  sides  of  the  shade 
slide  on  the  exterior  of  the  sides  of  the  case ;  they  are  fixed  at 
a  certain  height  by  an  adjusting  screw.  The  two  sides  and 
the  front  are  pierced  with  a  round  opening  to  which  is  fitted  a 
sleeve  which  terminates  in  an  elastic  wristband.    A  groove  at 
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tho  bottom  of  the  case  at  the  end,  and  at  the  height  of  the 
basins,  rccoivcs  tbo  frame  and  gives  to  the  frame  the  neoM* 
Haiy  inclination  to  prevent  the  fall  of  the  glass  plates  into  die 
interior  of  the  apparatus.  A  spring  keeps  the  frame  in 
position. 

Two  1)aBind,  of  cqnal  dimensions,  being  placed  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  apparatus,  one  containing  the  sensitising  bath, 
the  other  the  developing  Imth,  the  collodionised  glass  plate  is 
placed  in  the  fi-ame.  The  latter  is  introdaced  into  the  dwk 
chiiniber  by  the  back  opening,  which  is  reclosed,  and  the  gliae 
plate  in  the  frame  is  taken  by  the  hands  in  the  sleeves  and 
immersed  in  the  silver  bath,  drained  on  blotting  paper  and 
replaced  in  the  frame ;  it  is  brought  back  into  the  appaiatua 
after  the  po.sc  and  the  development  is  made  in  the  seoand 
liasin.  The  plate  is  afterwards  withdrawn  by  the  large 
oiH^ning  in  front,  and  the  image  is  washed,  fixed,  and 
8treujjthencd. 

[rrlnfed,  Oil.     Dratcing.'] 

A.D.  1867,  October  17.~No.  2916. 
WniTE,  Otis  Cona'ehse. — "  Improvements  in  chain  for  the 
**  u.-«?  of  dentists,  barbers,  photographers,  or  other  persons, 
*'  such  invention  also  being  a})plicable  to  other  useful  pur- 
"  ])oses." 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  a  chair  a  fixed  arm 
extends  ^vhich  lias  a  socket  to  receive  a  pivot  on  the  lower  end 
of  a  tubular  rod.  A  sliding  clamp  enoompasBee  the  rod, 
which  not  only  receives  the  i*od  but  also  a  carved  bail,  the  two 
eni-  of  which  arc  hinged  to  the  back  of  the  chair.  The  clamp 
has  a  set  screw  and  a  paddle  or  bearer,  which  rests  against  the 
bail.  A  similar  saddle  in  the  rear  of  the  clamp  revoWea  on  a 
jouninl ;  this  saddle  not  only  extends  into  a  longitudinal  slot 
in  tho  tubular  rod  but  rests  against  a  solid  rod  extending  into 
antl  ])rojecting  from  the  bore  of  tho  tubular  rod.  An  arm 
extending  from  tho  head  rest  is  connected  to  the  solid  rod  by 
moan-  of  ball-and-socket  clamp.  A  set  screw  in  the  clamp 
contiact.s  its  jaws  upon  tho  ball.  The  above-mentioned  sliding 
clani]T  fixes  the  tubular  rod  to  the  bail  and  the  solid  rod  to  the 
tubular  rod. 

In  another  head  rest,  the  upper  jMvrt  of  the  sliding  solid  rod 
is  curved,  so  as  to  carry  the  ball  very  close  to  tho  head  rest 
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and  between  a  curved  plate  and  a  clamp  plate ;  the  onrved 
plate  is  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  head  rest. 

The  head  rest  is  formed  or  upholstered  with  a  cushion,  so 
raised  on  one  side  and  two  edges  as  to  leave  a  recess  or  hoUow 
within  the  cushion. 

[Frinted,  8d.    Lrawmg.} 

A.D.  1867,  October  30.— No.  3057. 
PIEEOY,   Feedehick.  —  "Improvements  in  the  method  of 
"  tinting  or  coloring  photographs,"  &c. 

An  outline  of  the  photograph  is  traced  on  the  back  thereof 
or  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  picture  and  paper  are  placed 
together  on  a  lithographic  stone  or  plate  having  on  its  surface 
the  colour  which  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  picture.  The 
picture  is  placed  face  downwards  with  the  sheet  of  paper 
between  it  and  the  stone,  then  by  rubbing  those  parts  in  the 
tracing  that  are  to  be  lefb  light  in  the  picture,  the  colour  at 
those  parts  on  the  stone  is  transferred  to  the  sheet  of  paper. 
If  the  traced  outline  has  been  made  on  the  sheet  of  paper,  the 
rubbing  must  be  applied  to  it  instead  of  to  the  back  of  the 
picture.  More  colour  may  be  removed  from  the  stone  by 
means  of  bread.  The  picture  is  then  laid  face  downwards  on 
the  stone  and  passed  through  the  press. 

A  finely  ground  or  ruled  glass  plate  may  be  used  in  the 
above  process  instead  of  the  lithographic  stone. 

This  invention  also  consists  in  transmitting  rays  through  a 
lens  from  the  photographic  negative  on  to  a  tint  or  on  to  the 
paper  covering  the  tint  so  as  to  place  in  proper  position  the 
colours  or  to  remove  colour  as  in  the  above  method.  Oil 
colour  may  be  applied  to  photographs  to  increase  their  per- 
manence. A  ground  may  be  printed  in  oil  colour  on  the 
paper,  before  or  after  printing  the  photograph,  which  can  be 
worked  upon  with  pencil,  chalky  crayons,  or  oil  or  water 
colours.  Albumenised  paper  may  be  charged  with  printing 
ink,  and  the  colour  may  be  transferred  to  the  photograph  by 
pressure. 

IPrvnted,  4d.    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1867,  December  13.— No.  3542. 
8INTZBNICH,  Edward  Eeed.—(^  carmmmiccUion  from  Daniel 
Beed.) — {Provieional  protection  only.) — "Improvements  in  the 
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"  treatment  of  gatta  percba,  indi*  mbber,  HondiirM  goi, 
"  and  the  other  allied  gams  for  the  prodaotion  of  a  prepst' 
"  tion  or  preparations  applicable  as  a  TamiBh,  cement,  pMl 
"  stain,  water  and  air  proof  material,  solid  or  eUwtio  matsnl, 
*'  and  for  other  purposes." 

Any  one  of  these  gams  is  dissolved  in  benzine,  and  alooiiol 
is  added  in  sufficient  quantity,  thereby  cansing  the  paver 
portions  of  the  gum  to  collect  in  the  form  of  a  card  which  ii 
rediesolved  in  benzine  for  the  finer  uses. 

When  used  as  a  substitute  for  collodion  for  phofeognqihie 
purposes,  the  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  the  solutum  of 
the  ])ropcr  consistency  in  the  manner  in  which  collodion  is 
now  employed.  For  photographic  printing  purpoaes,  and  for 
the  production  of  sun  pictures,  the  treatment  connsts  in  pro- 
ducing a  surface  of  the  solution  in  the  finer  state  on  any 
convenient  material,  or  using  sheets  of  the  same  on  which 
may  be  conveniently  printed  the  photog^raph. 
[Printed,  4d.     No  Drawings,'] 


1868. 


A.D.  1868,  February  3.— No.  363. 
DOMENEOH,  Jose  Maru,  and  JONTE,  Fredibic  Fieebb.— 
**  Improvements  in  combined  photographic  appavatu  for  out- 
*'  door  operations." 

This  apparatus  forms  a  package  which  can  be  earned  on  the 
back  by  straps ;  it  contains  the  camera  with  all  the  requisiteB  for 
taking  a  view  or  portrait,  as  well  as  chemicals  and  materials  for 
preparing,  developing,  and  fixing  the  plates.  A  flexible  doth 
covers  the  entire  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  operator,  and  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  tent.  Sufficient  light  is  admitted  to  the  interior 
of  the  apparatus  through  glass  of  a  non-actinic  character.  The 
box  is  so  constructed  that,  on  fixing  it  upon  the  tripod  stand, 
it  at  once  opens  out  into  a  large  and  convenient  tent,  with  the 
lens  and  camera  attached  in  front.  The  operator  takes  up  his 
position  inside  the  tent,  and  before  him  is  the  camera,  which 
he  can  open  or  shut ;  his  stock  of  glass  platea  are  over  the 
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Oftmera,  as  well  as  a  water  cistern ;  on  his  right  hand  are  the 
shelves  containing  the  chemicals,  and  at  his  left  the  nitrate 
bath,  and  before  him  the  tray  to  receive  the  waste  in  washing. 

One  of  the  apertures  in  the  cloth  is  to  enclose  the  operator's 
waist.  A  peculiar  water  supply  valve  is  fitted  to  the  flexible 
supply  tube  for  washing  the  plates ;  it  consists  of  a  clip  with 
an  elastic  spring,  which  is  released  by  the  pressure  of  the 
finger  and  thumb  when  the  flow  of  water  is  required. 

When  the  camera  is  used  as  a  separate  apparatus  from  the 
dark  room,  an  additional  tripod  is  used,  with  three  sliding 
pieces. 

[Printed,  1».  2d.    Drawings,] 

A.D.  1868,  April  11.— No.  1206. 
BROOMAN,  Clinton    Edgcumbe.  —  {A    communication  from 
Augusiin  Marion,) — {Provisional  protection    only.) — "  Improve- 
**  ments  in  photography." 

The  collodion  film  used  in  this  invention  is  prepared  with 
collodion  and  castor  oil. 

The  image  from  a  negative  picture  on  glass  is  transferred 
to  a  collodion  film.  This  is  done  by  spreading  the  film  on  the 
glass,  allowing  the  excess  to  run  off  and  drying.  The  film 
together  with  the  image  which  it  bears  is  then  raised.  When 
the  picture  is  varnished,  some  time  is  necessary  for  the 
removal  of  the  image  and  water  is  used.  A  positive  picture 
on  the  collodion  film  is  thus  obtained. 

Gelatinised  paper  prepared  with  carbon  is  made  by  spread- 
ing upon  paper  a  regular  layer  of  gelatine  coloured  black. 
This  is  sensitised  by  means  of  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
and  the  coloured  side  is  applied  to  the  collodion  film.  When 
the  paper  has  been  exposed  to  light  for  the  requisite  time  it 
is  cleansed  by  means  of  water;  the  water  also  causes  the 
gelatine  to  swell  and  the  image  to  appear  in  relief  upon  the 
black  layer  of  gelatine.  This  image  is  then  transferred  to 
albnmenised  paper. 

The  albumenised  paper  is  floated  on  its  back  on  water,  and 
the  layer  of  black  gelatine  is  placed  upon  the  albumen.  The 
two  sheets  are  then  lifted  together  and  pressed  between  plates  of 
glass  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  two  papers  are  hung  up  to  dry 
and  submitted  to  the  action  of  steam  in  a  closed  box.    The 
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->^  •  A.D.  1868,  May  2.— No.  1448. 

■SiJOHNSON,  John  Henry. — (A  communicaiion  from  Langhis 
and  Company.) — *' Improyements  in  apparatus  for  exhibiting 
'*  minute  photographic  pictures,  and  in,  pictures  or  slides  to 
**  be  used  therewith." 

The  apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  pictures  does  not  give  this 
invention  a  title  to  be  included  in  the  present  volume,  but  the 
improvements  in  the  pictures  or  slides  are  stated  to  be  inde- 

^  pendent  novel  features. 

In  one  case  two  or  more  successive  images  of  the  same 
object  in  different  positions  are  placed  on  Stanhope  lenses, 
one  image  to  each  lens.  In  another  case  microscopic  views 
aj*e  placed  on  movable  strips  of  glass,  thereby  admitting  of 
the  disposal  of  a  considerable  number  of  different  subjects 
on  the  same  strip.  By  these  slides  ''the  production  of 
"  apparently  animated  microscopic  photographic  pictures" 
is  accomplished. 

[Printed,  Sd.    JDrawtngJ] 

A.D.  1868,  May  7.— No.  1499. 
HENDERSON,  Aathttb  Chables.  —  (A  cammunicatian  from 
Octave  Victor  Fowmier,) — **  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
**  of  plates  for  heliographic  engraving.'* 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  obtain,  on  the  above 
plates,  a  grain  or  hatching  capable  of  retaining  the  printing 
ink. 

The  process  which  forms  this  invention  consists  in  first 
taking  a  photographic  proof  on  glass  of  the  hatching  required 
to  be  produced  and  which  has  been  previously  printed  or 
traced  on  any  surface.  The  hatching  may  be  square,  lozenge, 
dotted,  or  otherwise.  Then  a  positive  photograph  is  printed 
on  glass  of  the  object  to  be  reproduced.  Thirdly,  these  two 
photographs  are  placed  one  on  the  other  so  as  to  touch,  and 
from  them  is  printed  a  negative  pictui'e.  From  the  latter 
picture  is  obtained,  by  the  ordinary  means,  a  heliographic 
plate. 

'*  A  similar  but  less  satisfactory  result  may  be  obtained  by 
* '  taking  in  two  different  positions  the  image  of  the  grain  or 
''  hatching  and  the  object  itself  on  the  same  plate  and  vice 
**  versa." 

IPrinted,  4(i     No  Dratoings,} 
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A.D.  1868,  May  11.— Ko.  1532. 
WEBSTER,   WiUdAM,  snd  BABNES,    Bobot  Wiuu&- 
{Provisicnal  prcieciUm  only.) — "  ImpnyremeEntB    in  head  hI  | 
«  waist  rests  for  the  use  of  photographen." 

On  a  horizontal  hed  of  oonaiderable  length  ia  plaoedai 
block  whereto  the  rifling  stem  is  affixed.  To  faavwie  tb 
block  on  the  bed,  a  toothed  wheel  ia  mounted  on  it  and  ] 
into  a  rack  formed  on  the  bed;  the  wheel  ia  provided  vdb 
an  operating  handle.  Or  a  screw  on  the  bed  mmj  paas  throng 
the  block.  That  part  of  the  rising  frame  which  ia  affixed  to 
the  sliding  block  is  formed  with  a  groove,  and  a  bar  is  fitted 
so  as  to  be  easily  moved  np  and  down  therein,  aat  Krem 
being  employed  to  secure  it  at  the  required  hejghk  At  or 
near  the  top  of  the  bar,  the  caliber  anpporta  aie  attached,  and, 
to  admit  of  their  being  moved  backwarda  and  forwarda  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  length  of  the  bed,  they  aie  bone  in  a 
sliding  piece ;  when  desired,  a  hinge  or  joint  ia  piovided,  so 
that  they  can  be  moved  ronnd  sidewards.  , 

The  invention  also  consists  "  in  affixing  the  riaing  atom  of 
'  *  head  and  waist  rests  already  in  nse,  or  of  the  ordinary  con- 
"  stmction  to  the  said  sliding  block  when  it  ia  auppurted  on 
"  the  said  bed  or  carrier,  and  operated  aa  deacribed.** 
\_Printed,  4<7.    No  Drawings,'] 

A.D.  1868,  Jnly  1.— No.  2104. 
SMITH,    James  Alexander. — {ProvUional 
l<ywed.) — "  Improvements  in  photographic  i 

Inaccuracy  is  said  to  occnr  in  photographia  iiaiflfwi  by  the 
sensitised  plate  **  being  a  flat  transverse  anrfiMM  hrtereepting 
"  a  cone  of  diverging  rays  at  all  the  ineqnalitiea  of  jtisfaaxioe 
**  from  the  focus  of  the  camera  lens  as  now  in  oae  at  which 
"  the  various  parts  of  the  flat  base  of  a  oone  are  vneqiially 
"  distant  from  its  apex." 

To  correct  this  inaccuracy,  a  lens  or  lenaea  iaorara  inaerted 
between  the  focus  of  the  camera  lens,  as  now  in  naa,  and  tiie 
sensitised  plate,  and  thereby,  "  or  by  other  optical  maana  and 
"  appliances  suitable  for  that  purpose,"  rediraoting  the  actinic 
rays  into  parallel  rays,  or  into  such  other  direction  aa  after 
the  rays  have  passed  through  and  diverged  fttim  the  fbcai 
will  enable  the  image  to  be  projected  on  a  flat  aenritiaed  i 
face  with  its  parts  in  due  proportion  to  each  other. 
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The  inventor  also  proposes  to  insert  into  the  camera,  a 

diaphragm  with  a  small  aperture  in  it,   to  intercept  those 

■  mctinic  rays  which  do  not  converge  to  or  pass  through  the 

focus ;   thereby  securing    the  actinic  efficiency  and  homo- 

=<geneoa8  purity  of  the    colours  proceeding  from  the  object 

:  photographed,  with  a  view  of  producing  a  coloured  image  of 

:  the  said  object. 

[^PrirUedf  4d.     No  Dratoinga.^ 

A.D.  1868,  July  13.— No.  2201. 

BD WARDS,  Ernest. — "  Improvements  in  photography." 

A  coating  of  bichromatised  gelatine  colouring  matter  is 
applied  to  a  surface  of  paper,  &c.  and  an  image  is  obtained 
upon  it  by  means  of  light  under  a  photographic  negative. 
To  the  surface  bearing  the  image  is  applied  a  paper  prepared 
with  gelatine,  albumen,  &c.  which  is  rendered  insoluble. 
The  parts  of  the  sensitised  gelatine  and  pigment  not  acted  on 
by  light  and  therefore  remaining  soluble  are  washed  away 
with  warm  water,  together  with  the  paper  that  originally 
carried  the  sensitive  film.  The  picture  is  in  this  case  re- 
versed. 

When  a  direct  picture  is  required,  the  negative  is  transferred 
from  its  glass  plate  by  producing  on  its  surface  alternate 
films  of  india  rubber  and  collodion  till  a  sufficient  strength 
has  been  obtained.  These  films,  together  with  the  negative, 
are  then  removed  and  the  prepared  gelatine  is  printed  upon 
from  their  reversed  side.  Modifications  are  described  in 
which  a  mirror,  or  lenses  or  direct  sun  light  is  used.  Or  the 
sensitised  gelatine  together  with  the  alternate  films  may  be 
mounted  on  the  insoluble  prepared  paper. 

In  enlarging  photographs,  the  position  of  the  negative  may 
be  reversed  in  the  above  process ;  the  printing  may  take  place 
through  the  glass. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  pigmented  paper,  carbon,  earths, 
and  aniline,  or  other  dyes  may  be  used,  also  finely  divided 
glass  of  various  colours. 

GoUodio-chloride  of  silver  paper  is  prepared,  by  pouring  the 
collodio-chloride  on  to  a  glass  plate,  applying  the  transfer 
paper  to  it,  and  removing  them  together  from  their  support. 


""""orrr,""""^ 
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Beliind  a  positive  or  negative  of  the  object  to  be  reprodnced 
is  placed  a  Rheet  of  glass  marked  with  a  design  which  gives, 
by  transmitted  light,  the  appearance  of  hatching  or  grains. 
A  photograph  is  then  taken  from  this  doable  plate  by 
transmitted  light.  Or  a  photograph  of  the  hatching  may  be 
placed  behind  the  photographic  plate  to  be  reproduced. 

The  photograph  with  the  grain  and  with  the  picture  on  it, 
obtain^  as  above,  is  covered  with  a  very  thin  coating  of 
bichromatised  gelatine,  then  with  a  second  and  thicker  coating 
of  the  same  ;  the  thickness  of  the  latter  coating  is  according 
to  the  amount  of  relief  to  be  obtained.  After  desiccation,  it 
is  exposed  to  light  and  then  immersed  in  water.  The  picture 
is  represented  by  reliefs  and  depressions.  The  gelatine  is 
then  to  be  removed  and  transferred  to  another  flat  surface'; 
to  facilitate  this  operation,  the  gelatinised  plate  is  immersed 
for  some  time  in  tepid  water  to  which  glycerine  or  sugar  is 
added.  The  gelatinous  surface  is  then  metallised  and  an 
electrotype  obtained  therefrom ;  the  electrotype  forms  the 
printing  surface. 

IPrintei,  AA.    No  Drawings,^ 

A.D.  1868,  August  10.— No.  2498. 
FEirWTRTH,  Daioel,  and  HAWKINS,  Abdiel.— A  "  process 
"  for  producing  raised  printing  surfaces." 

From  a  negative,  a  positive  picture  is  produced  on  a  copper 
plate,  the  plate  being  sensitised  by  a  paste  containing  bicluro- 
mate  of  potash,  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  chloride  of  ammonium, 
together  with  albumen,  gelatine,  and  Nuremberger  or  French 
glue.  The  unaltered  bichromate  is  dissolved  out  by  a  mixture 
of  methylated  spirit  with  acetic  acid.  A  faint  reversed 
impression  is  left  b^ind,  which  is  capable  of  being  trans- 
formed into  a  surface  in  relief  by  means  of  a  process  resembling 
the  glyphographic  process. 

Instead  of  printing  the  negative  on  a  copper  plate,  it  may 
produce  a  positive  on  a  plate  of  glass  or  ebonite.  In  this  case, 
the  sensitising  solution  contains  gum,  gelatine,  Nuremberger 
glue,  bichromate  of  potash  and  oxalic  acid.  The  unaltered 
bichromate  is  dissolved  out  with  cold  water. 

In  making  a  cast  from  the  reversed  impression,  the  high 
lights  may  be  built  up  with  wax  or  varnish.  The  plate  is 
then  allowed  to  swell  in  [water  and  dry.     The  surfooe  ia 
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brashed  over  witih  a  Bolati(m  of  ok  gall  and  ooatod  wA  i 
composition  containiiig  sulphur  and  tar  to  whioli  maj  k 
added  india-rubber  or  gatta  perdha.  From  the  plartie  mM 
ihns  obtained,  a  stereotype  cast  in  intaglio  in  metal  mijbi 
taken.    Or  a  cast  may  be  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris. 

In  obtaining  a  snrface  for  printing  by  a  letter  press  m- 
cbine,  the  fine  work  is  built  up  by  means  of  a  roller  ooreivd 
with  varnish.  More  varnish  may  be  applied  with  a  bnub. 
An  electrotype  from  the  intaglio  is  thickened  with  type  metal 
mounted  on  a  wooden  block. 

IPrinted,  id.    No  Drcnoingi,'] 

A.D.  1868,  August  11.— No.  2507. 
ABGAMAEOFF,  Alexander.— (Partty  a  communicatum  frm 
BoWleBau/er.)— ''Improvements  in  the prodnctioii  hjmesDB 
"  of  photography  of  printing  surfaces  adapted  to  lithq^nphy. 
**  typography,  and  chromotype." 

For  printing  surfaces  adapted  to  typography^  the  following 
processes  are  employed : — Strong  ammonia  is  added  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  gelatine  and  a  thin  layer  is  poored  on  to 
glass;  tho  layer  is  dried  at  the  ordinaiy  temperature  and 
then  washed  in  a  bichromate  solution  containing  alom.  The 
dried  prepared  surface  is  then  exposed  to  light  imder  the 
original.  A  warm  solution  of  gelatine  is  poured  on  the  pre- 
pared surface  till  it  forms  a  thick  layer;  this  layer  can  be 
taken  off  the  prepared  layer,  when  a  design  is  obtained,  either 
in  relief  or  hollow  according  to  which  portion  of  ftbe  gelatine  has 
swelled.  A  compound  containing  wax,  gatt»  poroiha,  and  oil 
is  poured  on  the  glass,  and  relief  is  given  to  the  resulting 
gutta  percha  plate  by  hollowing  out  the  lai^  white  spaces 
by  hand.  The  gutta  percha  plate  is  then  coated  widi  black 
lead  and  an  electrotype  matrix  is  taken  therefirom.  The 
matidx  is  covered  with  turpentine,  whidi  is  allowed  to 
evaporate,  then  with  black  lead  and  the  electrotype  taken 
therefrom  is  adapted  to  typography  when  the  relief  is  increased 
by  corrosion.  The  design  can  be  transferred  from  the  copper 
plate  to  a  lithographic  stone. 

Application  to  the  chromotype :— An  outline  relief  (one  for 
each  colour)  is  obtained  from  the  coloured  original  by  means 
of  an  outline  drawing.  From  the  outline  relief  an  impreanon 
is  taken  on  paper  in  blue ;  originals  (consisting  of  spots)  are 
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tlms  obtained,  from  which  cliche  are  made  separately  for 
each  simple  colonr. 

A  copper  plate,  prepared  from  a  photographic  negative  may 
be  treated  with  collodion  and  gelatinous  ink  to  produce,  by 
pressure,  an  image  resembling  a  photograph. 
IPrinted,  '6d.    No  Drawings,'] 

A.D.  1868,  October  10.— No.  3118. 
HABT,  FBEDEiac  William. — A  "material  or  sabstanoe  to 
' '  be  nsed  for  yamishing  or  protecting  the  sorfaces  of  litho- 
"  graphs,  photo-lithographs,  and  other  like  printed  suifaces." 
The  print  should  be  on  a  well-sized  hand  paper.  When 
this  is  not  the  case  the  print  is  laid  on  a  level  surface  and 
both  sides  are  sponged  with  a  warm  solution  of  starch ;  it  is 
then  hung  up  to  dry  and  calendered.  Albumen  of  white  of 
^SS>  pi^pared  with  a  whisk,  is  used  to  coat  the  printed  surface 
of  the  paper.  During  the  operation  of  whisking,  matter  of  a 
deliquescent  nature,  such  as  chloride  of  calcium  or  nitrate  of 
ammonium  (in  small  quantity)  is  introduced  into  the  albumen, 
to  prevent  the  albumen  on  the  paper  from  becoming  thoroughly 
desiccated,  as  in  this  state  it  is  conveniently  rendered  insoluble. 
The  paper  having  become  dry,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  the  surface  coating  is  rendered  insoluble  by  means  of 
steam  or  boiling  water. 

[Printed,  4d.    No  Dravnng».'] 

A.D.  1868,  December  4.— No.  3696. 
MABSDEN,  Hen&t  Louis  BvLA3^SE.^(Pr(mtional  protecHon 
only,) — "Improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  toning, 
**  fixing,  and  washing  photographic  prints,  which  improve- 
"  ments  are  also  applicable  to  rocking  machinery  or  appparatuB 
'*  for  other  purposes." 

One  or  more  vessels,  containing  the  toning,  fixing  or  wash- 
ing solutions,  are  so  arranged,  in  connection  with  machinery, 
as  to  receive  a  rocking  motion.  The  rooking  motion  ia  pro- 
duced by  turning  on  its  axis  a  rod  or  bar,  with  or  without 
joints,  fitted  with  one  or  more  bends,  pins,  or  other  projections, 
or  with  crank  or  cranks  and  connecting  rod,  or  rods  fixed  or 
movable,  which  may  be  turned  by  hand  or  other  motive 
power.    The  intention  of  the  rooking  motion  is  to  thoroughly 
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separate  the  prints  and  keep  them  in  motion  while  immersed 
in  the  solution. 

The  vessels  may  he  filled  with  liquid  to  the  required  hei^ 
and  emptied,  cither  by  means  of  jointed  tabes  of  india-rubber 
connected  with  an  aperture  or  apertures  in  each  receptacle,  cr 
by  tu])e3  of  other  material  with  or  without  joints. 
[rrlnted,  4d,    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1868,  December  7.— No.  3722. 
LAKE,  William   Robebt.  —  {A  communication  from  Gtor^. 
Kendall  P  roc  for.) — "Improvements  in  rooms  and  apparatus 
**  for  photographing  by  artificial  light." 

This  invention  consists  chiefly  in  so  constructing  these 
rooms  that  the  rays  of  light  from  a  lamp  placed  therein  will 
be  reflected  and  concentrated  upon  the  person  or  object  to 
bo  photographed.  The  interior  of  the  room  is  curved  above 
and  at  the  front  and  sides  of  the  point  whereon  the  light  is  to 
bo  concentrated,  and  a  magnesium  lamp  is  arranged  in  such 
a  position  that  its  light  is  reflected  to  the  object.  An  opening 
is  made  in  the  curved  end  of  the  room  for  the  camera,  and  a 
suitaljle  background  is  placed  at  the  other  end.  A  kerosene 
lamp  is  employed  for  focussing. 
IPrmt^f  6d,    Drawing,'] 

A.D.  1868,  Decomber  17.— No.  3849. 
POUNCY,  John. — **  Improvements  in  the  production  of  plain 
*'  or  coloured  photographic  and  other  pictures." 

Int.  To  ])roduce  a  picture  on  the  reverse  or  obverse  side 
before  transferring  the  same  to  the  surface  of  the  material 
where  it  is  to  remain  permanently. — A  photograph  is  produced 
in  carbon,  &c.  mixed  and  prepared  in  oil,  spirit  or  water,  and 
sensitised  by  methods  described  in  No.  780,  AJD.  1858,  or  in 
No.  267,  A.D.  1863,  or  by  other  methods.  The  ooIodxb  are  laid 
on  the  reverse  or  obverse  side  of  the  picture  before  tnuoaferring 
the  same. 

The  monochrome  colour  (carbon  for  instance)  is  implied  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  material  on  which  the  piotore  is  to  be 
proiluced  and  the  negative  is  applied  to  the  prepared  or  non- 
prc])arcd  surface,  when  the  light  hardens  the  oolouring 
matter,  leaving  the  other  parts  to  bo  dissolved  off  hy  spirit  or 
water. 
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2iid.  To  produce  a  picture  in  any  transparent  substance, 
the  transparent  substance  to  be  afterwards  restored  to  its 
original  opacity. — The  solution  for  giving  transparency  to  the 
paper,  &c.,  consists  of  oils,  wax,  and  glycerine,  or  like  sub- 
stance. To  restore  the  opacity  and  develop  the  picture  boiled 
water  is  employed;  the  picture  is  finished  by  immersing  it 
in  turpentine,  naptha  cor  benzol. 
[Printed,  4d.    No  Brauoings.'] 
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A.B.  1869,  February  3.— No.  336. 
JOHNSON,  John  Bobebt. — ''  Improvements  in  the  manufao- 
"  ture  or  production  of  photographic  pictures.** 

By  this  invention  photographic  pictures  in  carbon  or  other 
pigments  are  obtained.  This  invention  relates  to  those  pic- 
tures which  are  obtained  on  a  film  or  tissue  of  sensitised 
gelatine  and  retained,  in  a  reverse  condition,  upon  the  paper 
or  support  upon  which  they  are  produced;  or  transferred,  by 
india-rubber  paper  to  another  surface,  so  as  to  be  in  a  non- 
reversed  position. 

Ist  improvement. — Instead  of  using  moist  pigment  prepara- 
tion, a  sheet  of  prepared  pigment  is  employed,  the  sheet  being 
dissolved  and  mixed  with  a  definite  quantity  of  colourless 
gelatine.  The  pigment  preparation  contains  the  finely  ground 
colour  together  with  gelatine  and  sugar ;  the  mixture  is 
poured  upon  a  slab  to  diy. 

2nd  improvement. — ^Making  tissue  in  continuous  lengths 
and  using  the  gelatine  compound,  without  forming  the  ordi- 
nary tissue.  The  support  of  porous  paper  is  supplied  from  a 
roller  in  a  continuous  sheet  and  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  pigmented  gelatine  solution.  Instead  of 
porous  paper  a  plate  of  metal  is  employed  together  with  a 
film  of  wax;  "the  developed  picture  may  be  transferred  to  its 
final  support  of  paper,  &o. 

3rd  improvement. — The  use  of  soluble  resins,  ^.,  which 
become  insoluble  when  dry,  for  cementing  the  pigment  pic- 
ture to  its  permanent  support. 
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4th  improyement. — The  monnting  of  the  gelatine  image 
upon  an  impermeable  sarface  withoat  cement,  for  models  for 
engraved  plates.  Also  transferring  the  gelatine  image  from 
a  glass  or  metal  sarface  to  the  sarface  of  paper,  by  means  of 
an  intervening  film  of  wax. 

5th  improvement. — Transferring  the  pictare  firom  its  tem- 
porary support  of  wax  paper  to  its  permanent  sapport,  by 
means  of  varnish  and  pressure. 
^Printed,  6d.    No  DrawifigBJ] 

A.D.  1869,  February  8.— No.  386. 
SABONY,  Olivek. — **  Improvements  in  photographs  to  give 
**  them  artistic  efibct,  and  to  produce  enlarged  and  permanent 
"  pictures  from  small  negatives." 

A  small  negative  portrait  is  taken  and  enlarged  to  any  suit- 
able extent  or  variation  upon  glass,  either  by  sun  or  artificial 
light.  The  enlarged  portrait  is  backed  up  with  rovigh  drawing 
paper  on  which  has  been  lithographed  hatched  shading  or  free 
hand  lines. 

The  hatching  or  toning,  instead  of  being  lithographed  on 
paper,  may  be  reprinted  on  the  same  glaae  containing  the 
transparent  picture,  and  in  that  case  the  porteait  or  pictare 
may  be  backed  up  with  plain  paper. 
[Printed,  id.    No  Drawings,'] 

A.D.  1869,  February  10.— No.  417. 
FISCHER,  William  Henry.— (PnwwumoZ  prot$cHan  oiOy.)— 
A  "  photographing  printing  process.*' 

Gelatine  and  gum  arable  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  lump 
sugar  is  added  thereto.  After  filtering  this  miztoie,  bichro- 
mate of  potash  or  of  ammonia  in  solution  is  added  thereto. 
The  mixture  is  then  ready  to  pour  on  the  glaae,  slate,  or  metal 
which  is  to  form  the  positive  picture.  After  drying,  the  plate 
so  prepared  is  placed  under  the  negative,  BO  that  the  flli^^  side 
of  the  negative  shall  be  in  contact  with  the  gelatine  <>fa» 
After  a  proper  exposure,  the  picture  on  glass,  dec.  is  ready  Ibr 
the  printer,  and  is  printed  in  an  ordinary  lithographic  pns 
in  the  usual  way  employed  by  lithographic  x^nAters,  and  wifr 
their  usual  inks. 

[Printed,  4d.    No  Brammgt,] 
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A.D.  1869,  March  20.— No.  853. 
ROBINSON,  John  Vincent. — {Pravmonal  proteciion  only.) — 
' '  Improyements  in  the  prodnction  of  negatives  applicable  for 
''  photographic  printing,  and  for  obtaining  raised  printing 
"  surfaces." 

1st.  The  production  of  negatives  for  photographic  printing. 
— A  glass  plate  is  coated  with  silver,  metallic  alloy,  or  prepara- 
tion of  aniline.  A  drawing  being  made,  with  pen  or  pencil, 
apon  this  surface,  the  lines  thereof  are  removed  by  means  of 
a  graver ;  or  the  drawing  may  be  at  once  etched  in  without 
the  aid  of  the  pen  or  pencil  sketch.  The  lines  thus  etched 
admit  light  through  the  plate,  and  the  result  is  an  etched 
negative. 

A  print  may  be  obtained  from  the  negative  on  photographic 
paper,  in  the  usual  manner. 

2nd.  The  production  of  raised  surfaces  for  printing  pur- 
poses by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  etched  negative. — ^A 
plnte  of  glass,  &c,,  is  coated  with  a  layer  of  gelatine  to  which 
has  been  added  an  alkaline  bichromate.  The  negative  being 
placed  in  contact  with  the  prepared  surface  of  gelatine  and 
the  combination  exposed  to  light,  the  parts  of  the  gelatine 
film  acted  on  by  the  light  are  rendered  insoluble  in  water. 
The  gelatine  plate  is  then  placed  in  warm  water,  and  the 
result  is  a  relief  picture  corresponding  to  the  lines  of  the 
etched  negative.  From  this  raised  surface  a  stereotype  or 
electrotype  cast  may  be  taken  and  printed  from  in  the  usual 
manner. 

IPrinted,  Ad.    No  Drawings  J] 

A.D.  1869,  April  28.— No.  1312. 
ISAAC,  Lewis. — ^'*  Improvements  in  folding  or  collapsible 
*'  tables,  stands,  and  stools." 

This  invention  is  designed  to  enable  the  above  articles  to  be 
closed  up  within  a  small  compass  when  not  in  use. 

In  a  tripod  stand  for  a  photographic  camera,  a  sliding 
collar,  on  a  vertical  guide  bar,  carries  hinged  tie  rods,  the 
ends  of  which  are  formed  with  racks  that  may  be  placed  on 
pins  projecting  from  the  legs,  so  that  the  several  legs  may 
stand  at  varying  angles  and  yet  be  held  fiimly  in  their  respec- 
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tive  positions.  The  legs  are  jointed  half  way  by  means  of 
hinge  joints ;  and  the  upper  part  of  each  leg  has  pivoted  to 
it  a  flat  plate  or  catch,  having  a  slot  in  its  side,  which  received 
a  pin  fixed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  so  that  the  two  parts 
of  the  leg  are  held  rigidly  together,  until  the  plate  is  drvwn 
back,  when  the  legs  can  be  folded  up. 
\_Printed,  3«.     Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1869,  June  10.— No.  1796. 

COOK,  Walteb. — "  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  taking 
"  photographic  pictures  by  which  the  operator  can  take  a 
*'  number  of  prepared  sensitive  plates  and  expose  them  succes- 
**  sively  without  the  aid  of  extra  changing  box  or  bag." 

A  box  is  divided  into  two  compartments.  In  each  compart- 
ment a  number  of  plates  can  be  placed  with  their  prepared 
sides  towards  the  lens.  In  front  of  the  box  (or  on  the  side 
nearest  the  lens)  there  is  a  shutter,  which,  on  being  drawn 
out,  opens  one  of  the  compartments  to  the  lens,  and  the  front 
plate  receives  the  image,  being  pushed  forward  in  its  place 
by  means  of  a  spring  from  the  back.  On  the  shutter  being 
closed,  it  carries  down  the  front  plate  (which  has  just  been 
exposed)  with  it,  leaving  the  next  plate  ready  for  exposure. 
A  slide  is  then  drawn  up  at  the  back  of  the  box;  this  action 
draws  a  plate  from  the  bottom  compartment  to  the  top,  and 
a  spring  holds  the  plate  at  the  top  while  the  slide  is  pushed 
down  again ;  thus  ilie  plates  are  kept  in  rotation  till  all  are 
exposed. 

"In  front  of  the  box  a  camera  is  attached  by  hinges  or 
"  other  means  and  being  easily  detached  allows  the  operator 
"  to  focus  the  picture.  The  plates  are  kept  from  rubbing 
**  each  other  by  a  covering  of  paper,  cardboaJxl  or  other  sub- 
' '  stance  round  the  edges  and  at  the  back  or  not  as  may  be 
"  thought  desirable." 

\_Printed,  Sd.    Drawing.'^ 

A.D.  1869,  June  30. -No.  1965. 

OOITRTENAY,  Eobebt  Hbnelade.— **  Ftooeesesforprodacing 
"  printing  surfaces." 
Ist.  A  collodion,  or  other  like  solution,  is  prepared  with 
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precipitated  silica.  A  positive  picture  is  taken  npon  a  glass 
plate  covered  with  the  silicated  collodion,  and  is  printed  on  to 
a  film  composed  of  parchment  size,  sugar  candy,  gum,  and 
chromic  acid,  the  film  being  mounted  npon  glass.  The  film 
is  freed  from  sensitive  salts  by  washing,  drained,  immersed 
in  chloride  of  gold,  and  drained  again.  It  is  then  coated  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  grape  sugar  and  immersed 
in  a  solution  containing  proto-sulphate  of  iron  and  grape 
sngar,  prior  to  being  placed  in  a  bath  for  'electro-depositing 
copper  upon  it.  The  electrotype  is  removed  from  the  bath, 
treated  with  boiling  water  to  remove  the  matrix  therefrom, 
and  burnished  at  the  edges,  and  at  the  high  lights ;  it  is  then 
fit  for  printing  from  in  an  ordinary  printing  press. 

2nd.  Producing  raised  surfaces  for  printing  from  such  as 
type  printing  from  a  negative  ingrain.  The  design  is  printed 
from  the  negative  direct  upon  a  matrix  similar  in  composition 
to  that  set  forth  in  the  first  improvement,  which  is  similarly 
treated.  An  electrotype  from  this  matrix  is  suitable  for 
printing  from. 

A  positive  may  be  printed  by  printer's  ink  from  the  negative 
ingrain  on  to  a  paper  prepared  with  the  substance  before- 
named  and  transferred  to  stone  for  photo-lithographic  printing. 

In   heliographic  engraving  a  conducting  surface  may  be 
produced  on  the  photograph  by  precipitating  silver  powder 
from  the  nitrate  by  copper  and  spreading  it  over  the  matrix. 
IPrmted,  4d,    No  Drcuunn^a,'] 

A.D.  1869,  July  6.— No.  2022. 
GRCNB,  Fbiedmch  Wilhelm. — {Frovisional  'protection  only.) — 
"  Improvements  in  transferring  photographs  to  wood,  metal, 
"  ivory,  and  other  surfaces." 

A  photograph,  obtained  by  the  ordinary  collodion  process, 
is  applied,  face  downwards,  on  the  surface  to  which  it  is  to  be 
transferred,  and,  is  fixed  thereto  by  means  of  gum,  albumen, 
or  other  adhesive  substance.  Alcohol  is  applied  on  the 
back  of  the  photograph  to  remove  the  water  or  humidity ; 
then  ether  is  applied,  whereby  the  collodion  is  removed  and 
the  metallic  picture  alone  remaina  on  the  Burface.  Thus  the 
transfer  is  so  made  as  not  to  leave  any  layer  or  trace  of  fooreign 
substance  on  the  surface  likely  to  prejudioially  affect  the 


also  improvements  **  in  th 
**  the  same." 

Ist  part  of  the  inventic 
sitter  from  different  positit 
same  sensitised  plate,  with 
for  holding  the  sensitised  pli 
siatB  of  a  circular  disc  of  wc 
sized  hole  formed  in  an  ontei 
of  easy  application  to  the  ci 
opening,  which  is  fitted  with  i 
plate  therein.    The  front  of  ti 
extent  of  the  eccentric  space  r 
picture.    If  the  disc  be  divide 
taken,  the  cover  is  put  over  th 
j  one-Bizth  of  a  revolution  ;  anot 

until  the  whole  series  of  six  is  < 

2nd  part. — In  mounting  th* 
maj  be  exposed  on  a  revolving 
wards  in  succession ;  or  openin 
part  of  an  additional  disc,  the  a 
ondemeath. 

Srd  part.— The  leaves  of  the 
prised  in  this  invention  are  so 
whole  to  be  seen  at  once,  by  tu 
ing  the  picture  so  as  to  brt**-  ^' 
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let.  Prodncing  a  printing  block  from  a  photogi*aphic  nega- 
tive.— ^An  ordinary  negative  on  glass  is  coated  with  a  mixtnre 
of  gum  resin,  bichromate  of  potash  and  water,  and,  when  dry, 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  so  as  to  print  a  picture  on  the 
coating.  The  non-solarised  portion  of  the  picture  is  dissolved 
out  by  hot  water,  leaving  a  raised  picture  on  the  glass,  from 
which  a  monld  or  electrotype  can  be  taken  from  which  other 
printing  blocks  can  be  produced. 

2nd.  A  mixture,  composed  of  bichromate  of  potash,  gum 
arabic  and  distilled  water  is  spread  upon  paper.  The  paper 
is  allowed  to  dry,  placed  under  a  negative  and  printed  with  a 
copy.  The  surface  of  the  picture  thus  taken  is  covered  with 
a  groundwork  of  litho-tint  produced  on  a  stone;  it  is  then 
floated  on  warm  water  to  remove  the  free  gum  and  ink,  and 
the  picture  can  then  be  transferred  on  to  a  stone  for  printing 
from. 

3rd.  A  process  for  producing  negative  copies  of  pictures 
without  the  use  of  a  camera  and  lens. — A  sheet  of  thin  paper 
is  coated  with  chloride  of  sodium  and  allowed  to  dry ;  it  is 
then  floated  on  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  dried,  and  exposed 
under  an  original  in  a  frame.  This  negative  picture  is  fixed 
by  hyposulphite  of  soda,  washed,  and  dried ;  it  may  be  used 
to  print  positive  pictures  in  the  photographic  printing  frame. 
Or  transfers  can  be  printed  to  throw  down  on  stone  and 
print  from  by  the  above  photo-lithographic  process. 
IPrinied,  4d.    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1869,  October  19.— No.  3049. 

WINDOW,  Fkedekick  Eichaed. — A  **  process  for  producing 
"  photo£p:«phs  in  pigments." 

This  invention  consists  in  applying,  for  the  above  purposes, 
the  chemical  action  of  chromic  salts  on  soluble  organic  bodies 
together  with  the  treatment  with  powdered  pigments  of  sur- 
faces prepared  with  hygroscopic  compounds  combined  with  a 
soluble  chromate  ofter  insolation  through  a  cliche. 

A  sensitive  solution  is  prepared  which  contains  honey, 
glucose,  albumen,  dextrine  and  bichromate  of  ammonia. 
This  solution  is  spread  upon  the  surface  to  be  sensitised,  or 
poured  upon  it,  dried,  and  exposed,  under  a  negative,  to  light. 
Powdered  pigment  is  then  brushed  over  the  BXiriace  unViil  \)cx<^ 


i 


P'at«  is  coated  jS'r'' 
^'J  developed  ^^fu''"^  « 
poured  orer  th^        ^'^ 
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When  the  negative  has  heen  copied  on  the  glass,  the  latter 
is  washed  under  strong  pressure  of  water,  so  as  to  extract  all 
the  chromate.  The  glass  is  again  dried  and  is  ready  for 
printing. 

IPritUed,  4d.    No  Drawings,^ 

A.D.  1869,  December  8.— No.  3543. 
SDWAEDS,  Ebjtbst. — '*  Improvements  in  photo-mechanical 
•*'  printing,  and  the  reproduction  of  designs.^ 

This  invention  relates  to  printing  from  a  surface  coated 
with  biohromated  geladne  which  has  been  acted  upcoi  by 
light. 

The  film  is  hardened  by  means  of  alum,  sensitised  fay  a 
chromate,  and  then  acted  upon  by  light.  It  is  washed  in 
water,  coated  with  a  second  layer  of  inscdnble  sensitiied 
gelatine,  and  the  opeorstion  is  repeated  till,  after  eiposure 
under  a  negative,  all  the  details  appear.  The  plate'  is  fireed 
firom  bidiromate  by  washing  and  is  then  ready  for  printing. 

In  printing,  the  plate  is  wetted  and  placed  in  an  ordinary 
printing  press  in  which  the  xnressure  is  vertical.  To  obtain 
pressure  in  the  shadows  of  the  gelatine,  a  mould  is  made  by 
warming  a  sheet  of  gutta  peroha,  placing  it  on  the  plate  and 
pulling  the  press,  so  that  the  mould  may  fall,  each  time, 
exactly  in  its  place. 

In  inking,  to  avoid  tearing  up  the  gelatine  film  by  the 
adherence  of  the  ink  to  the  plate,  rollers  or  dabbers  of  india- 
rubber  ara  used,  and  the  lithographic  ink  is  thinned  with 
tallow  and  oil.  To  procure  prints  of  more  than  one  tint  from 
one  plate,  the  inks  are  prepared  of  different  degrees  of  stiff* 
ness  and  Of  difibrent  colours,  the  stiffest  ink  being  finrt 
applied,  the  next  stifi(dst  (which  adheres  only  to  the  half  tones) 
is  then  rolled  in  and  so  on.  To  obtain  prints  with  margins  a 
mask  is  employed. 

Sheets  of  transparent  material  are  coated  with  a  substance 
impe^rmeable  to  the  actinic  rays.  By  the  removal,  in  places, 
of  the  non-actinic  layer,  a  design  is  made  upon  the  sheet  or 
plate.  Prints  from  this  plate  are  obtained  by  photography  or 
by  the  above-described  greasy  ink  process. 
IPrinted,  id.    No  Dratoinga,'] 
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This   invention  relates 
from  a  combination  of  sevc 
graph  two  or  more  sitters,  ( 

1st  method.— The  first  fig 
is  photographed  and  develop 
tive,  with  a  perfectly  tran 
being  covered  with  an  opaqn 
ooAted  and  sensitised  and  n 
sitter  through  the  front  or  ns 
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plate,  perfect  in  outline  but 
.  Lastly  the  opaque  substance  l 
plate  and  (by  exposure  to  lighi 
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fignre  is  rendered  opaque,  and  i 
of  a  second  plate  so  as  to  print 
The  second  plate  and  the  unus( 
are  combined  together  to  aff< 
negatives  than  two  may  be  con 

3rd  method. — ^The  two  simila 
differ  by  their  backgrounds,  on 
opaque.  The  first  is  superpos 
second  figure  (having  rendered 
transparency  is  taken  of  the  r>n^ 
tranw'***'^** ' ' 
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which  the  colonring  matter  is  carbon  (lampblack)  or  other 
pigment. 

1st  improvement. — The  compound  spread  upon  paper,  for 
these  porpoees,  nsoally  contains  gelatine  (or  its  congeners) 
sugar  and  bichromate  of  potash,  the  use  of  the  sugar  being  to  . 
give  flexibility  to  the  compound,  and  to  increase  its  sensi- 
tiveness  and  its  solubility.  This  part  of  the  invention  consists 
in  using  soft  soap  (oleate  of  potash)  instead  ot  sugar  in  the 
above  compound. 

2nd  improvement. — Instead  of  using  a  pigment  ground  in 
oil,  mixed  with  bitumen  or  asphalt  and  soap,  with  or  without 
a  bichromate,  and  acting  upon  the  compound  with  oil  of 
turpentine  to  dissolve  out  the  portions  not  acted  upon  by  light, 
this  portion  of  the  invention  consists  in  substituting  gelatine 
or  its  congeners  for  bitumen  or  asphalt,  thus  enabling  warm 
water  to  be  used  to  develop  the  picture. 

Srd  improvement. — ^Replacing  the  gelatine,  in  the  above 
compounds,  wholly  or  in  part  by  curd  or  caseine,  Ac,  which 
is  insoluble  in  warm  water  but  which  is  rendered  soluble  by 
ammonia  or  other  alkali  The  caseine  is  precipitated,  with 
rennet  or  by  an  acid,  from  skimmed  milk.  The  resulting 
curd  is  collected  on  a  filter,  dried  by  pressure  and  dissolved 
in  dilute  ammonia.  This  solution  is  used  instead  of  a  portion 
of  the  gelatine  solution. 

IPrinied,  4(2.    No  DrawingB.'] 

A.D.  1870,  February  7.— No.  346. 
WOODBtTBY,  Waltbb  BBin?iJBT.--(Prm«ianaZpro«oc««m<mty.) 
— ^A  ''method  of  producing  surfaces  by  the  aid  of  photo- 
"  graphy.** 

Ist.  A  gelatine  relief  is  produced  photographically,  fixnn  a 
negative,  of  a  design  in  black  and  white.  From  the  relief  a 
reverse  is  obtained  in  any  soft  metal,  by  hydraulic  or  other 
pressure.  The  reverse  may  be  printed  from,  as  an  engraved 
plate,  in  fatty  opaque  inks.  An  electrotype  may  be  made 
from  the  soft  metal  plate,  if  desired. 

2nd.  Obtaining  a  granular  surface  on  the  gelatine  relief, 
by  substituting  for  the  colour  (in  tiie  carbon  process)  in  the 
gelatine  and  bichromate,  a  coarse  granular  powder.  This 
produces,  on  the  relief,  an  ink-holding  ground.  In  some 
cases,  emery  powder  is  dusted  over  the  partially  drj  g|e&add&.« 


^o^,  Sec  *  P^'^s.  » 

With  gl*„  •  **«  other  is  .!", 
tKa  *^P»per  Tj.  *'**0' 
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hr5?!f,-*he,'^^^i>.«nrraoe1, 
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shape  required,  by  means  of  a  fine  saw.  The  photographed 
veneer  is  then  allowed  to  drop  into  the  aperture  in  the  larger 
veneer,  and  the  combined  sheet  is  ready  for  deooratiye  pnr- 


Bolid  woods  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  above. 
IPrinted,  4d.    No  JDrawings,'] 

A.D.  1870,  Pebmary  9.— No.  385. 
BAYLIS,  Chables. — (Provisional  protection  only,) — ^A  "m^uis 
"  of  preventing  impersonation." 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  identify  the  presenter  of  a 
ticket  as  the  person  to  whom  that  document  was  issned.  Por 
this  purpose,  the  photograph  of  the  real  owner  of  the  docu- 
ment is  made  an  integral  part  of  the  document  itself. 

The  paper  which  forms  the  face  of  the  ticket  is  made  sensi- 
tive to  light,  so  that  a  photographic  image  may  be  obtained 
directly  thereon.  In  railway  tickets  a  portion  of  the  ticket  is 
cut  out,  and  the  photograph  is  inserted  between  it  and  the 
mount ;  by  embossing  or  printing  a  fugitive  border  round  the 
portrait,  any  attemjit  to  change  the  picture  will  be  detected. 
Paper  may  be  prepared  with  a  silk  or  coloured  thread  or 
threads  woven  into  the  same,  and  the  photograph  may  be 
printed  over  the  threads. 

This  invention  may  also  be  applied  to  passes  for^ezhibitions^ 
in  the  preparation  of  letters  of  credit,  and  for  documents  that 
will  identify  annuitants,  &c. 

IPrirUed,^,    No  DrcmnngB.} 

A.D.  1870,  March  18.-Jfo.  802. 
JANIOOT,  Ohables. —**  Improvements  in  producing  photo- 
"  graphic  pictures  on  tissues  or  fabrics." 

1st.  The  tissue  is  prepared  and  sensitised,  and  the  photo- 
graphic image  is  produced  directly  upon  it,  by  the  usual 
processes. 

2nd.  The  photographic  picture,  on  the  fiabric,  is  rendered 
transparent  by  x>araffin  or  other  suitable  material. 

3rd.  The  reveirse  side  of  the  fabric,  thus  made  transparent, 
is  painted,  by  fbllowing  with  a  brush  all  the  lines  of  the 
photographic  image  which  is  fixed  thereon. 

4th.  When  the  painting  is  finishedt  the  fabric  is  rendered 


^^xxiting,  appiiea  on  tne 
image,  appears  on  the  obven 
of  the  fabric. 

[Printed,  4d.     No  Vrawb 

A.D.  1870,  Mm 
Mc  CRAW,  William.— "  Imi 
"  processes   which  combine 
**  fening,  for  the  production  o 

A  positive  is  produced  on  gl 
The  glass  is  coated  with  photog 
a  structureless  or  transparent  fi 
picture  in  light  and  shade,  is  p 
colours  and  the  painted  surface  it 
final  support ;  the  glass  is  then  n 
photograph  supported  by  colours 
picture  may  be  varnished  or  \ 
hand. 

Instead  of  the  film  being  paint 
may  be  supported  on  paper  for  tl 
picture  in  its  true  relative  positi* 
from  a  negative  be  employed. 

This  invention  is  applicable  to 
oarbon  process,  enlargements  by  1 
process,  Ac,  by  which  a  photogn 
having  a  similar  aDtH»^-*- 
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A.D.  1870.  May  10.— No.  1333. 
EDWABDS,  Benjakik  Joseph — "  ImproTements  in  apparatus 
"  for  photographic  printing." 

This  apparatus  relates  and  is  applicable  to  the  production  of 
prints  in  which  more  than  one  negative  is  used. 

A  frame  or  frames  to  hold  the  negative  or  negatives  from 
which  the  prints  are  to  be  made. — The  negatives  are  held 
firmly  in  their  places  by  a  grooved  sliding  bar  pressed  against 
the  end  of  the  plate  by  a  screw. 

A  frame  or  frames  to  which  the  sensitive  paper  for  printing 
is  firmly  attached. —  These  frames  or  boards  are  made  by 
means  of  guiding  pegs  to  register  exactly  to  the  frames  which 
carry  the  negatives. 

Masks  may  be  used  to  protect  certain  portions  of  the  print 
from  the  action  of  light  during  the  printing  of  other  parts  of 
the  picture,  these  masks  being  cut  by  means  of  impressions 
from  negatives.  A  print  having  been  taken  from  the  nega- 
tive upon  sensitive  paper  fixed  to  the  frame,  this  tmme  is 
separated  firom  the  frame  canying  the  negative  and  the  mask 
is  adjusted  on  the  print  and  fixed  thereon  by  india-rubber 
solution.  The  frame  carrying  the  print  and  mask  is  then 
brought  into  contact  with  the  negative  from  which  the  next 
portion  of  the  picture  is  to  be  made,  and  the  whole  is  pressed 
together.  The  print  is  then  lifted  away  and  the  mask  may  be 
removed  by  means  of  benzole. 
lPrinied,4d.    No  DrawingB,^ 

A.D.  1870,  June  15.— No.  1718. 
HOPKINS,  WiLUAM  Jefpket.— (ietter*  Paient  void  for  want 
of  Final  Speoifieation,) — "  Improvements  in  the  construction 
"  of  roofs  and  sides  of  houses  and  other  structures." 

Photographic  operating  rooms  are  included  among  the 
structures  above  referred  to. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
putty  to  fasten  the  glass  and  to  allow  of  the  rain  water  leaving 
the  roof  with  freedom.  The  U  or  V-sbaped  plates  (ht  bars  that 
form  the  styles  and  sash  bars  are  held  in  position  by  rivets ; 
these  plates  form  ^e  channel  to  receive  the  rain  water  from 
the  glass  and  lead  it  to  the  rain  water  pipe.    Studs,  at  various 
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portions  of  the  length  of  the  sash  bars,  hold  clips  which  press 
upon  the  glass  to  keep  it  in  place.  The  edges  of  the  plates 
are  covered  with  prepared  rubber,  &c.,  for  the  glaee  to  rest 
upon. 

The  glass  plates  are  capable  of  being  removed,  in  the  case 
of  portable  houses. 

\_PrvrUed,  id.    No  Drawings,] 

A.D.  1870,  August  4.— No.  2171. 
WOODBURY,  Walter  Bentlbt.— A  "  method  of  producing 
**  surfaces  by  the  aid  of  photography." 

1st.  The  preparation  of  a  gelatine  relief  produced  photogra- 
phically from  a  negative  that  has  no  half  tints. — The  relief  is 
dried,  and  a  reverse  is  obtained  therefrom  in  any  soft  metal, 
by  hydraulic  or  other  pressure.  The  metal  plate  is  used  as  an 
engraved  plate  for  printing  from  in  fatty  opaque  inks.  An 
electrotype  may  be  made  from  the  soft  metal  plate,  when  a 
number  of  prints  are  required. 

2nd.  A  method  of  obtaining  a  granular  surface  to  give  an 
ink-holding  ground,  when  the  photographic  negative  possesses 
gradations  of  light  and  shade. — A  coarse  granular  substance  is 
mixed  with  the  bichromated  gelatine ;  when  acted  upon  by 
light  transmitted  through  the  negative,  this  produces  a  relief 
having  the  required  granular  surface.  In  some  caBes,  emery 
powder  is  dusted  over  the  partially  dried  gelatine  relief;  the 
powder  adheres  only  to  the  parts  representing  the  dark 
portions  of  the  design,  thus  giving  to  thtf  soft  metal  plato 
produced  by  pressure  therefrom  a  corresponding  granular 
effect.  According  to  another  method,  two  coatings  of  the 
granular  gelatine  mixture  may  be  given,  the  first  holding  a 
finer  and  the  second  a  coarser  powder, 

3rd.  A  method  of  producing  direct  from  the  gelatine  relief, 
by  pressure  in  contact  with  cardboard,  paper,  &c.,  designs  on 
these  materials. — ^A  film  of  gelatine  colour  and  bichromate  is 
exposed  under  a  photograph;  its  exposed  side  is  brought  into 
contact  with  a  sheet  of  metal  under  water,  and  the  two  sur- 
faces are  pressed  into  close  contact.  The  placing  of  the  plate 
in  hot  water  removes  the  greater  portion  of  the  gelatine, 
leaving  the  design  in  relief  on  the  surface  of  the  plate;  it  is 
then  dried  and  passed  through  a  press  in  contact  with  the 
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cardboard,  paper,  &c.    A  design  similar  to  a  water-mark  is 
the  result. 

[Printed,  4J.     No  Drawings.^ 

A.D.  1870,  August  16.— No.  2266. 
WINDOW,  Fkederick  Richard. — **  Improvements  in  obtain- 
"  ing  proofs  or  impressions  from  printing  surfaces  produced 
'*  by  photography,  and  also  in  obtaining  such  printing  sur- 
"  faces." 

Ist.  A  mode  of  obtaining  impressions  from  any  surface 
obtained  by  photographic  agency. —  Two  or  more  plates, 
instead  of  one,  are  produced  from  the  same  negative,  each 
plate  receiving  a  sufficient  degree  of  exposure.  The  subject 
icr  thus  divided  into  a  series  of  flat  tints.  If  the  process  be  one 
yielding  a  surface  giving  a  flat  tint,  each  plate  represents  a 
tint  and  has  a  register  mark  obtained  directly  from  the  nega- 
tive. These  plates  are  printed  in  succession  in  a  more  or  lees 
transparent  ink. 

If  the  process  be  one  yielding  surfaces  with  a  certain  degree 
of  halftone,  a  smaller  number  of  plates  is  necessary. 

By  stopping  out,  an  analogous  process  is  applicable  to  the 
production  of  proofs  in  colour. 

2nd.  A  mode  of  obtaining  printing  surfaces  on  stone  or 
zinc. — By  means  of  a  negative,  a  positive  image  of  the  subject 
to  be  reproduced  is  obtained  in  a  compound  which  forms  a 
resist  upon  the  stone  and  will  absorb  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  such  as  a  sensitised  mixture  of  albumen  and 
honey.  The  parts  not  exposed  to  light  adhere  to  the  stone, 
and  the  whole  is  pressed.  Or,  a  negative  image  is  laid  down 
nponthe  stone,  after  wetting  it  and  scraping  out  the  super- 
fluous air  and  moisture.  The  non-actinised  parts  are  washed 
away.  The  stone  is  washed  in  alum,  dried,  inked  up,  and  the 
gelatine  image  Bp)onged  out.  The  remaining  fatty  image  is 
treated  for  lithographic  printing. 

Another  way  of  forming  a  printing  surface  upon  a  metallic 
surface  is  by  a  gelatine  film  spread  upon  sugared  paper.  The 
gelatine  is  rendered  insoluble  by  glacial  acetic  acid,  printed, 
and  washed.  The  film  is  then  mounted  upon  a  well  grained 
copper  plate  and  diied;  it  is  then  ready  to  receive  the 
ink. 

[PrirUed,  4d.    No  Draioinge,'] 
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A.D.  1870,  September  13.— No.  2464., 

BALDOCK,  Geokge,  DENNE,  Thomas  James,  and  BEST- 
SCHEL,  August. — "  Improvements  in  the  xnanafactore  of 
"  casting  blocks  and  printing  blocks  need  for  heliographic  md 
**  other  printing." 

Preparing  caseine  or  curd  of  milk  for  the  above  pnrposes.— 
Milk  which  has  become  sonr  and  set  by  keeping  is  separated 
from  grease  and  other  extractive  matters  by  skimming  it, 
])atting  it  into  a  bag,  and  submitting  it  to  the  action  of 
water  and  pressure.  When  dried,  the  substance  is  snitftble  for 
use. 

To  prepare  a  plain  block  for  casting  and  printing.— The 
foundation  is  made  by  dissolving  the  caseine  in  slightly 
ammoniacal  water  and  adding  China  clay  and  glycerine; 
paper  or  cardboard  is  coated  with  this  composition.  The 
coating  is  made  insoluble  by  means  of  weak  acetic  acid  and 
allowed  to  dry. 

This  block  may  be  sensitised  with  bichromate  of  potash, 
exposed  under  a  negative  and  washed  with  soap  and  soda 
solution.  The  result  is  a  relief  picture  from  which  a  printing 
or  casting  block  can  be  made. 

To  prepare  a  paper  negative  for  working  on  a  plain  block. — 
A  drawing  is  made  on  paper  in  a  compound  oantauiing  caseine 
and  Indian  ink  or  lampblack.  The  whole  snrfiMse  of  the  paper 
is  covered  with  lithographic  ink,  and  the  paper  is  placed  in 
slightly  ammoniacal  water ;  the  drawing,  with  its  oovering  of 
ink,  washes  away,  leaving  the  undrawn  parts  black. 

A  method  of  making  a  printing  block  to  print  half  tone 
printing,  to  obtain  a  stereotype  or  electrotype  direcUy  from  a 
negative. — The  block  is  .composed  of  caseine,  soap,  and 
bichromate  of  potash.  The  composition  is  printed  through  a 
negative,  which  is  coated  with  it.  The  Sion-actiniBed  portion 
is  removed  as  above,  and  from  this  electrotypes  can  be 
taken. 

Photolithography. — Paper  is  coated  with  a  mixture  of 
caseine,  soap,  and  bichromate  of  potash.  The  dried  paper  is 
printed  under  a  negative  and  the  print  is  rolled  in  with  litho- 
graphic ink.  The  picture  being  plunged  into  slightly 
ammoniacal  water,  the  non-actinised  parts  are  dissolved 
away,  leaving  the  picture,  in  ink,  upon  the  paper;  this  is 
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traQsferred  down  apon  a  lithographic  stone.  A  similar  process 
is  used  in  photozincography,  or  '*  zinco-photography ; "  in 
this  case  the  zinc  is  coated  directly  with  the  composition  and 
the  paper  is  dispensed  with. 

A  method  of  preparing  for  printing,  the  surfaces  of  wood, 
metal,  paper,  &c.,  which  is  especially  applicable  to  the  pre- 
paration of  a  printing  block  on  wood.— The  wood  is  coated 
with  a  composition  containing  caseine,  zinc,  white  or  white 
lead,  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  This  coating  is  dried, 
covered  with  nitrate  of  silver,  exposed  under  a  negative  and 
fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  the  block  is  then  ready  for 
the  wood  engraver.  The  composition  may  be  modified  by 
sabfititnting  for  the  zinc  white  or  white  lead,  China  clay,  pipe 
clay,  flake  white,  &c, 

[PrirUed,  6d.    No  Drawings,'] 

A.D.  1870,  September  15.— No.  2485. 

EDWAEDS,  Ebnest.—V  Improvements  in  photo-mechanical 
"  printing." 

This  invention  relates  to  further  improvements  upon  that 
set  forth  in  No.  8543,  A.D.  1869,  to  improvements  upon  other 
methods  of  photo-mechanical  printing,  and  to  new  methods  of 
accomplishing  the  same  operation. 

1st,  "  Methods  of  removing  the  printing  films  from  the 
**  surfaces  on  which  they  have  been  prepared  to  those  on 
"  which  they  are  to  be  placed  during  printing  at  the  print- 
*'  ing  press." — ^The  level  surface  to  receive  the  gelatine  film  is 
cleaned  and  rubbed  with  a  solution  of  wax  in  ether.  Adhesion 
of  the  film  to  the  support  for  printing  from  is  ensured  by  coating 
the  support  with  Canada  balsam,  collodion,  india-rubber,  or 
other  cement  or  varnish.  The  film  may  be  coated  with  india- 
rubber  and  pressed  into  contact  with  the  support  by  heavy 
pressure  ;\it  may  be  made  flexible  by  the  addition  of  glycerine 
or  a  non-drying  oil. 

2nd.  When  the  printing  surface  is  to  be  level,  a  plate  of 
soft  metal  is  used  as  the  support,  and  heavy  pressure  applied, 
which  imbeds  the  gelatine  film  into  the  metallic  surface. 

3rd.  In  printing  proofs,  great  intensity  of  the  shadows  is 
obtained  by  dusting  over  them,  after  printing,  powder  colours 
such  as  are  used  in  lithography.    When  great  intensity  is 
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required,  the  copper  plate  method  of  inkmg  with  a  dubbaii 
CDiploycd  and  the  Burplos  ink  is  cleared  off  the  plate  with  a 
roller.  'VMieii  prints  are  required  with  margins,  metal  niiaki 
arc  uBcd,  iustead  of  the  paper  ones  described  in  No.  3543, 
A.D.  1869. 

4th.  To  produce  reversed  or  non-reversed  pictures  fran 
ordinary  negatives.  —  A  very  deep  actinic  impression  ii 
obtained  on  the  printing  film,  which  is  inked  on  the  reverse 
side  to  that  which  has  been  in  contact  with  the  negative. 
Or,  a  gelatine  print  is  transferred  for  development  to  the 
surface  of  a  film  of  insoluble  gelatine,  the  surpliiB  gelatine 
being  washed  away  with  hot  water;  the  plate  is  dried, 
damped,  and  printed.  Printing  films  may  be  prepared  firom 
ordinary  negatives ;  or,  the  Imck  of  the  negative  may  be 
placed  in  contact  with  the  printing  film  and  the  printing  may 
take  place  through  the  glass.  Plates  may  be  prepared  for 
printing  by  rendering  a  gelatine  film  insoluble  by  the  addition 
of  a  Bolutiou  of  pcrchloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid ;  those 
parts  that  have  been  actinised  become  again  absorbent. 
Transparent  positives  are  necessary  for  printing  by  this 
method. 

r»th.  When  lithographic  or  other  stone  is  used,  it  is 
thoroughly  dried  and  immersed  in  a  solution  contaimng  gum 
or  gelatine,  bichromate  of  potash,  and  alum;  the  stone  is 
dried,  actinised,  washed,  and  printed  from.  A  printing  block 
may  bo  made  by  the  admixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  with 
Honsitisod  gelatine. 

6th.  To  produce  prints  in  transfer  ink  on  tranefer  paper 
from  the  printing  films,  these  prints  are  transferred  to  wood 
blocks,  or  to  stone  or  zinc  for  cutting  or  engraving.  Or,  the 
])lates  on  which  the  transfers  are  to  bo  made  are  placed  in 
contact  with  the  printing  film. 
\_Pniit<xl,  6d,    No  Dratoings,'] 

A.D.  1870,  November  9.— No.  2948. 
WALLACE,  WiLLUM  Yixcent. — (Prortnona2  proteMm  (ndy.) 
— ''  Improvements  in  the  preparation  of  surfaces  adapted  for 
**  painting,  ]jhotographic,  and  other  printing." 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  Bubstitate  for 
pa])er,  <&c.  used  for  the  above  purposes,  the  sarface  having 
grout  delicacy  and  evenness. 
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The  inyention  consists  in  the  pi*eparation  of  metal  or  other 
.nr&ce,  imperyioas  or  nearly  so  to  the  miztore  herein-after 
atated,  by  the  application  of  wax  or  its  compounds.  3mi 
bleached  wax  is  mixed  by  heat  with  a  white  body  oolonr,  sooh 
as  flake  white,  &o.  The  mixtnre  is  applied  to  the  snrfaoe  by 
heat  or  by  other  convenient  means. 

'  [Printed,  M.    No  Dnxwinge.'] 

A.D.  1870,  November  19,— No.  3036. 

SAWYER,  John  Robert.— (PrwwionoZ  jprofedwn  (»%.)—"  Im- 
"  provemente  in  the  preparation  of  printing  surfaces  in  photo- 
"  mechanical  printing." 

A  layer  of  bi-chromated  gelatine  is  placed  upon  a  metal  or 
other  hard  surface,  dried  by  hot  air  and  exposed  under  a 
negative ;  the  plate  is  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  water 
and  allowed  to  dry  and  harden  at  about  100°  Faht.  After  a 
lapse  of  forty-eight  hours,  the  plate  is  placed  on  the  carriage 
of  a  lithographic  press  and  fixed  to  a  piece  of  soft  wood.  The 
plate  is  then  allowed  to  imbibe  as  much  water  as  possible  and 
the  BTirfiBK»  is  dried ;  transfer  ink  is  rolled  in  and  a  litho- 
.  graphic  impression  is  taken  on  transfer  papeir.  If  the  transfer 
be  perfect,  the  picture  (cut  to  the  required  size)  is  damped 
and  is  placed  on  a  polished  lithographic  stone  heated  to 
100^  Faht.  The  print  is  covered  with  soft  paper  and  the  stone 
is  xMMsed  several  times  through  the  press.  The  back  of  the 
print  being  sponged  with  water,  the  stone  is  turned  and 
passed  through  the.  press  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  back 
of  the  print  is  sofbened  with  water  and  gently  rubbed  mitil  the 
paper  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  stone.  The  impression 
is  then  gammed  and  inked  up  like  an  ordinary  lithographic 
transfer,  and  any  writing  is  added  to  the  stone.  The  whole 
is  then  printed  as  a  lithograph. 

In  another  method,  paper,  prepared  with  gelatine  and 
lampblack,  is  floated  on  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash ; 
when  dry,  it  is  exposed  under  a  negative,  immersed  in  water, 
and,  when  limp,  laid  face  downwards,  in  the  propier  position, 
on  a  polished  lithographic  stone,  making  it  adhere  flrmly  by 
means  of  a  squeegee.  .  The  stone  is  immersed,  face  down- 
wards, in  warm  water,  which  removes  the  paper  and  tibe 
surplus  gelatine  and  carbon,  leaving  the  picture  on  the  stona; 
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any  writing  is  added  and  the  whole  is  rolled  in  with  liiJio- 
graphic  printing  ink  and  worked  off  in  an  ordinary  preas. 
Sometimes  the  negative  is  coated  with  india-mbber  solntion 
and  transferred  to  paper,  which  transfers  the  picture  to  the 
stone. 

When  only  a  few  copies  are  required,  they  may  be  printed 
from  the  original  gelatine  film.  To  render  the  film  sufficiently 
hard  for  this  purpose,  it  is  treated  with  a  spirituous  solution 
of  a  hard  gum  or  lac. 

[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawings.] 
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A.D.  1871,  February  16.— No.  401. 
BROWN,    John.— "  Improvements  in    the   manufacture    of 
"  collars,  cuffs,  and  shirt  fronts." 

Printed  surfaces,  prepared  by  photolithography  or  photo- 
zincography, or  other  photographic  process,  are  employed  for 
ornamenting  the  above  articles  when  they  are  made  of  paper 
and  paper  cloth. 

In  the  first  instance  a  photographic  picture  is  taken  of  a 
piece  of  lace,  for  instance.  A  print  from  the  picture  is  taken 
on  to  a  surface  of  gelatine  prepared  with  bi-chromate  of 
potash.  The  gelatine  surface  is  coated  with  lithographic  ink, 
moistened  with  water  and  sponged  over.  Those  portions  of 
the  surface  which  have  been  rendered  insoluble  are  thus  re- 
moved, together  with  their  coating  of  lithographic  ink, 
leaving  an  image,  in  lithographic  ink,  of  the  laoe ;  this  image 
is  subsequently  transferred  by  pressure  to  the  surface  of  a 
lithographic  stone,  and  the  paper  from  which  the  articles  are 
to  be  mana factored  is  printed  therefrom,  and  is  subsequently 
cut  up  and  manufactured  into  collars,  cuffs,  and  shirt  fronts, 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

[Printed,  4d,    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1871,  February  28.— No.  540. 
HASELTINE,   George.  —  {A    communicaiion  from   William 
Augustus  Leggo,) — A  "  photo-electrotyping  process  and  stop- 
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"  ping-ont  plate  to  be  need  therefor,  and  for  other  similar 
'•  purpoees." 

This  invention  relates  to  further  improvements  in  '*  Leggo- 
"  typing  "  as  set  forth  in  No.  1641,  A.D.  1866. 

The  photograph,  being  varnished  and  dried,  is  nibbed  care- 
fully with  a  piece  of  fine  cotton  wool,  so  as  to  give  it  a  fine 
polish  or  gloss.  The  'gelatine  is  applied  cold,  the  exposure 
to  light  is  made,  and  the  gelatine  coating  is  washed  in  hot 
and  then  in  coid  water ;  it  is  soaked  in  h3rposulphite  of  soda 
solution,  washed,  soaked  in  protosulphate  of  iron  solution,  and 
again  washed.  The  plaster  cast  is  now  taken  and  the  depth 
required  is  obtained  by  further  applications  of  sensilive  jelly 
ifith  exposures  to  light  and  further  manipulation. 

The  further  manipulation  consists  in  soaking  the  plate  for 
a  short  time  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  washing  and  drying,  prior 
to  a  second  application  of  the  bichromated  gelatine  i  the 
sensitised  compound  is  applied  warm.  A  third  application  of 
jelly  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner. 

Another  part  of  the  invention  consists  of  a  stopping-out 
plate.  A  collodion  negative,  taken  from  the  positive  photo- 
graph to  be  Leggo-typed,  is  exposed  with  a  second  sensitive 
collodion  film  and  the  latter,  which  is  a  soft  blurred  looking 
copy  of  the  original,  is  placed  over  the  jellied  positive  during 
exposure  to  prevent  the  light  from  acting  too  strongly  upon 
the  design  itself  or  upon  certain  portions  of  it.  Other 
Btopping-out  plates  made  by  hand  may  be  used. 
IPrinted,  ^,    No  Drawinga.'] 

A.D.  1871,  March  8.— No.  622. 

EDWARDS,  Benjamin  Joseph. — **  Improvements  in  apparatus 
"  for  taking  photographic  pictures." 

This  invention  relates  especially  to  apparatus  for  taking 
photographs  upon  glass  plates  by  means  of  collodion  sen- 
sitised by  silver  salts,  the  plates  being  used  in  a  wet  state. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  prepare  the  plates  and  to 
develop  the  pictures  upon  them  without  the  use  of  a  dark 
chamber. 

.  The  dark  slide  used  in  this  invention,  instead  of  a  hinged 
back,  has  a  shutter  sliding  in  grooves,  similar  to  that  in  front 
of  the  slide.    The  sensitising  dish  has  grooves  upon  its  upper 
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cdgo  fitted  to  those  upon  the  back  of  the  dark  slide.  TThei 
the  dish  and  dark  slide  are  temporarily  attached,  the  coUo- 
diouised  plate  having  been  previously  placed  in  the  dieh  with 
the  collodion  side  uppermost,  the  solution  of  silver  is  admitted 
to  tho  dish  at  a  slit  formed  in  one  side  or  end  thereof.  Then 
is  a  reservoir  outside  tho  dish  at  the  side  of  the  slit ;  the 
reservoir  ma}-  be  either  closed  or  open,  if  open  there  is  ft 
hanging  screen  for  the  fluid  to  flow  under  into  the  dish  and  lo 
exclude  tho  light  from  the  interior  of  the  dish.  When  the 
dish  is  inclined  diagonally,  the  fluid  passes  through  the  alit 
back  into  tho  reservoir. 

When  the  sensitising  fluid  is  to  remain  in  the  reset  voir,  so 
as  to  Ix)  can-ied  aljout  in  it,  the  top  of  the  reservoir  is  closed 
and  there  in  a  movable  ])artition  between  it  and  the  dish. 
The  slit  is  deeper  than  that  described  above  and  there  is 
a  nio\'ablo  door  and  fixings  to  press  tho  door  against  the 
alit. 

The  plate  l>eing  sensitised  by  means  of  the  silver  solution, 
the  solution  is  returned  into  the  trough  and  the  plate  is  re- 
moved from  the  dish  to  the  interior  of  the  dark  slide.  For 
this  purpose  the  dish  has  a  flexible  bottom ;  the  shutter  having 
been  withdrawn,  the  plate  is  pressed  into  its  position  by  hand. 
Or  tlie  dark  slide  and  dish  may  bo  inverted  and  the  plate 
allowed  to  fall  into  its  place.  In  another  plan  cranked  wires 
or  bars  may  l)e  operated  to  raise  the  plate  by  means  of  an 
external  knob.  In  a  fourth  method  a  pneumatic  plate  holder 
ia  used  for  tlio  pur])ose.  After  the  introduction  into  the  dark 
slide,  the  sliutter  is  closed  l)ohind  the  plate  and  tho  dark  slide 
may  ho  removed  from  the  dish,  and  exposed  to  light  in  a 
camera. 

To  develop  the  picture,  a  dish  similar  to  the  sensitising  dish 
is  employed,  but  it  has  its  bottom  part  made  of  yellow  glass, 
in  order  to  watch  tho  process;  the  dish  also  has  a  plate  of 
yellow  glass  working  in  grooves  in  its  up])er  part,  as  well  ob 
tlie  grooves  for  tho  dark  slide. 

When  the  j)icturc  is  sufficiently  developed,  tho  developing 
fluid  is  ])oured  away,  and  water  is  admitted  to  the  dish,  so  as 
to  waBli  the  ])lato  repeatedly.  The  plate  may  then  be  finished 
and  flxed  in  the  usual  way. 

iPrlnied,  Is,  (xl.    Drawings.] 
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A.D.  1871,  March  18.— No.  730. 
)KNNE,  Thomas  James,  and  HENTSCHEL,  August.—'*  Im- 
'  proyementfi  in  the  preparation  of  surfaces  for  prints,  piint- 
'  ing,  and  other  purposes." 

The  naturally  made  cascine,  described  in  No.  2464, 
L.D.  1870,  may  be  advantageously  used  for  the  purposes  of  the 
•reeent  invention. 

By  means  of  this  invention  paper  photographs  are  made 
iractieally  permanent,  being  thereby  protected  from  the 
ction  of  damp  and  having  a  smooth  and  glass  like  surface. 

Casein  is  dissolved  in  soap  and  water  or  in  ammonia  water, 
nd  the  photograph  is  covered  therewith,  either  by  floating, 
r  by  brushing  on  the  solution  ;  the  paper  is  then  dried.  To 
ender  tiie  surface  smooth,  a  sheet  of  glass  is  wiped  over  with 
all  and  the  paper  is  softened  and  prepared  by  means  of  an 
qneooB  solution  contianing  acetic  acid  and  gall ;  the  'casein 
ice  is  laid  downwards  on  to  the  glass  and  the  back  of  the 
hotograph  is  wiped  over  with  a  '*  squeezee  "  in  order  to  press 
le  paper  perfectly  flat  upon  the  glass.  When  dry,  the  paper 
i&yea  the  glass  with  a  polished  appearance. 

Colouring  ingredients  may  be  added  to  the  casein,  and 
exibility  may  be  given  to  the  casein  surface  by  means  of 
lycerine. 

{Printed,  4d,    No  Drawings,'] 

A.D.  1871,  April  20.— J^o.  1038. 
AKE,  "William  Robekt. — {A  c(ntimwiicatio)i  from  Ebenezer 
shton  Ooodes.)  —  ''  Permanent    photographs  on    glass  and 
process  for  producing  the  same." 

The  photograph  is  taken  upon  glass,  in  the  usual  way  by 

mating  the  plate  with  bromo-iodised  collodion.    The  coating 

then  excited  in  the  silver  bath  and  submitted  to  the  action 

*  light.     The  picture  is  developed  by  pyrogallio  acid  or 

roto-flulphate  of  iron,   fixed  by  cyanide    of   potassium    or 

hyposulphate  "  Piypo-sulphite  P]  of  soda,  washed,  and  dried. 

To  stain  the  picture  permanently  on  glass,  "  the  glass  plate 

is  placed  in  an  air-tight  kiln,  or  otherwise  subjected  to  a 

strong  heat,  until  every  part  of  the  photogrs^ih  beccxnes  a 

deep  brown,  care  being  taken  that  every  part  of  the  picture 

is  equally  heated.    It  is  then  gradually  cooled,  after  which 
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"  it  may  be  placed  in  water,  and  a  dark  brown  powder  fomed 
**  on  its  snrface  will  easily  wash  off,  leaving  a  perfect  oopj  of 
"  the  photograph  permanently  produced  npon  the  glass  plile 
"  in  tints  varying  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  deep  red  or 
'*  brown." 

[rrintedt  4<?.    No  Drawinge.'] 

A.D.  1871,  May  25.— No.  1409. 
GILBEE,  WiLLUX  Ajlmavd. — {A  comnmnicaiion  from  fTi&uui 
Auiju8tii8  Leggo,  and  George  E.  Desharate,) — (ProvMmal  pnh 
iectlon  only.) — "  An  improvement  in  photography." 

The  leggotypes  mentioned  in  this  invention  are  those  de- 
scribed in  No.  1541,  A.D.  1865. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  production  of  a  ni^ative  or 
positive  photograph  in  which  the  gradations  of  light  and 
shade  are  shown  in  granulations.  This  style  of  photograph 
is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  leggotypes  and  of  transfers 
for  stone  or  zinc. 

To  make  a  granulated  positive,  a  copy  is  made  of  a  negative 
photograph  in  contact  with  a  granulated  plate  (of  known 
construction),  the  two  together  forming  one  object.  From 
the  positive  so  made  a  surface  type  is  produced  by  l^ggotyping, 
"  capable  of  being  printed  from  on  any  type  printiiig  press." 

A  granulated  negative  is  made  by  copying  the  above-men- 
tioned positive,  or  an  ordinary  positive  in  combination  with  a 
granulated  plate,  the  two  together  forming  one  ol^^eot.  From 
this  negative,  the  leggotyping  process  prodnoes  integlio  plates 
'*  capable  of  being  printed  from  in  the  erdinary  copper  plate 
"  printing  press."  Negatives  so  made  are  also  empltyyed  in 
the  production  of  transfers. 

[Printed,  4<2.    No  Drawinge,'] 

A.D.  1871,  July  27.— No.  1968. 
GRUBB,  Howard. — {ProvisicmaJ  protection  only,) — "  Improve- 
"  ments  in  photographic  lenses." 

Ordinary  single  landscape  combinations  or  patent  aplanatic 
view  lenses  are  not  suitable  for  architectural  views  on  account 
of  the  curvilinear  distortion  of  the  image. 

This  invention  consists  of  a  combination  of  lenses  to  be 
applied  to  the  primary  lens  (this  lens  being  either  of  the  two 
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forms  mentioned  above),  in  the  vicinity  of  its  diaphragm, 
which  corrects  the  distortion  while  it  does  not  alter  the  focus. 

The  combination  consists  of  two  simple  lenses,  which  .may 
be  of  similar  or  dissimilar  glass,  one  placed  a  short  distance 
anterior  to  the  diaphragm  of  the  primary  and  of  positive 
power,  the  other  of  negative  power  and  posterior  to  the  dia- 
phragm. The  anterior  lens  is  plano-convex  with  its  convex 
surface  to  the  front ;  the  posterior  lens  is  plano-concave  wjth 
ita  concave  surface  to  the  front.  Their  respective  powers  are 
Buch  that,  when  placed  in  their  correct  positions,  their  com- 
bined power  is  about  equal  to  zero.  Displacement  of  the  rays 
is  thus  produced  without  such  refraction  as  effects  the  focus  of 
the  primary  lens. 

The  power  of  this  combination  in  correcting  the  distortion 
of  the  primary  may  be  varied  at  pleasure  by  alteration  of 
distances  between  the  various  components,  thus  giving  the 
photographer  the  power  of  producing  at  will  perfect  correction 
or  a  slight  amount  of  either  kind  of  distortion. 
IPiinted,  4d,    No  Drawings,'] 

A.D.  1871,  August  17.— No.  2166. 
HASELTINE,  George. —  {A  coimnunicatton  from  Rorace  M. 
Hedden  and  Charles  A.  Hill.) — "  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
**  factore  of  plates  for  sun  pictures." 

This  invention  consists  chiefly  in  covering  iron  and  other 
metal  plates  with  a  composition  best  suited  for  giving  the 
desired  tint  to  such  pictures. 

Linseed  oil  is  boiled  with  "  India  red,"  until  a  paste-like 
substance  is  produced.  When  this  is  cold,  it  is  applied  to  the 
plates  with  a  quantity  of  spirits  of  tuipentine  or  naptha. 
The  composition  is  laid  on  to  the  surface  of  the  metallic  plates 
with  a  brush  or  other  means,  and  afterwards  the  plates  are 
baked  in  a  suitable  oven. 

India  red  yields  a  chocolate  or  reddish  brown  tint.  There 
are  other  forms  of  "  oxide  of  iron  "  **  known  in  commerce  by 
*'  a  variety  of  names  "  that  may  be  used.  The  inventor 
sometimes  prepares  the  common  black  ferrotype  plates,  and 
theti  puts  a  covering  of  the  aforesaid  coloured  compound  over 
the  black  coating  and  so  obtains  different  shades  and  surfaces. 
IPrinkd,  4d.    No  Drawings.} 
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A.D.  1871,  September  30.— No.  2590. 
STETENB^TLEJiBY,— {Provisional  protection  only.) — "  Improye- 
"  ments  in  cataloguing,  calendering,  or  registering  the  con- 
"  tents  of  libraries  and  mnsenms,  and  in  the  apparatus  or 
"  means  employed  therein." 

This  invention  is  not  included  in  the  present  series  of 
abridgments  on  account  of  the  improvements  in  oatalogning, 
but  solely  because  it  treats  of  a  method  of  arranging  surfoces 
for  producing  photographs  therefrom. 

For  instance  to  collect  the  titles,  sample  pages,  or  illus- 
trations of  books,  the  books  are  combined  behind  plate  glass 
frames,  and,  with  fixed  camera  and  frame,  fifty  or  more  titles, 
&c.  are  photographed  at  a  time  on  one  plate.  The  frames 
*'  consist  of  plate  glass  sliding  in  grooves  in  the  itpper  and 
•*  lower  sides  of  a  frame  left  open  at  the  ends."  The  books 
when  arranged  on  the  glass  are  pressed  down  fiat  by  means  of 
padding,  Ac. 

In  another  method  revolving  frames  are  employed ;  these 
are  **  composed  of  two  or  more  plates  (by  preference  four)  and 
**  two  or  more  cameras,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  to 
**  be  performed  in  a  given  time." 
IPrirUed,  4d,    No  Draudnge,'] 

A.D.  1871,  October  20.— No.  279». 
EDWARDS,  Ernest. — **  Improvements  in  photo-meclianical 
**  printing,  and  in  apparatus  to  be  used  in  such  printing, 
"  parts  of   which  apparatus  are  also   apj^cable  to    other 
**  purposes." 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the  methods  de- 
scribed in  No.  3543,  A.D.  1869,  and  No.  2486,  A.D.  1870 ;  also 
to  materials  and  appliances  for  carrying  out  these  and  other 
methods,  and  to  methods  of  photo-mechanical  printing  in  two 
or  more  colours. 

1st.  Rollers  for  spreading  the  ink  upon  the  prepared  gela- 
tinous surface,  or  "  forme  "  from  which  impreedans  are  to  be 
taken. — Oil,  or  oil  combined  with  an  alkali,  is  added  to  the 
composition  of  treacle  and  gelatine  ordinarily  used  for  making 
printing  rollers.  A  substance  tending  to  produce  insolubility 
of  gelatine,  also  india-rubber,  maybe  used  in  the  composition. 

2nd.  The  addition  of  dyes  or  colours  to^the  water  used  in 
damping  the  prepared  gelatinous  surfaces. 
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3rd.  One  method  of  obtaining  coloured  pictures  is  to  make 
tbe  same  number  of  negatives  as  of  colours.  In  each  negative, 
ail  is  stopped  out  except  the  part  to  be  printed  in  the  given 
oolour.  A  prepared  gelatinous  surface  is  then  made  from 
each  negative,  and  each  surface  is  inked  of  a  given  colour. 
Each  surface  printed  in  succession  produces  the  picture. 
Instead  of  a  number  of  negatives,  one  negative  with  a  series 
of  masks  may  be  used. 

Another  method  consists  in  producing  a  number  of  prints 
from  a  photographic  negative  and  a  prepared  gelatinous 
snzface  therefrom.  The  actinic  effect  of  each  print  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed ;  for  inst^ce  light 
bine  upon  white  paper.  The  number  of  prints  corresponds  to 
^e  number  q£  colours,  and  that  portion  of  each  print  which  is 
to  be  of  a  given  colour  is  worked  up  in  black  and  white  by 
hand.  A  negative  is  obtained  from  each  print,  only  the  parts 
worked  up  in  black  and  white  being  produced.  From  these 
negatives  separate  prepared  gelatinous  surfaces  are  obtained, 
and  each  surface  is  used  in  succession,  with  a  different 
colonred  ink,  to  obtain  the  picture. 

A  third  mode  consists  **  in  '  masking  *  out  in  the  gelatine 
"  'forme'  all  those  parts  of  the  picture  except  those  to  be 
**  printed  in  the  particular  coloured  ink  then  being  used.*' 
[FrviUed,  6cL    No  I)r(w>i7ig8,J\ 

A.D.  1871,  October  30.— No.  2909. 

WENDEROTH,  Fbederick  Ajjgvstvs,— {Provisional  protecti<m 
only.) — **  Improvements  in  photographic  pictures." 

Photographic  pictures  heretofore  taken  on  metallic  plates 
have  been  negatives,  in  which  the  shadows  have  been  produced 
by  the  exposed  surface  of  the  metal  plate. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  shadows  are  produced  by 
the  coating  applied  to  the  plate  and  the  lights  arise  from  the 
light  reflected  from  the  metallic  surface. 

A  polished  plate  composed  of  Britannia  metal  plated  with 
silver  has  its  surface  rubbed  with  very  fine  sand.  The  rubbing 
takes  place  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  picture,  so  as  to  cover 
the  surface  with  a  multitude  of  fine  scratches  that  give  bril- 
liancy to  the  picture  in  consequence  of  the  light  reflected  from 
the  surface.     Upon  the  plate  thus  prepared  the  picture  is 
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printed  from  a  glass  negatiye  in  any  of  the  known  moda, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  collodion  dry  or  wet  process,  or  ikt 
collodion  chloride  process.  Chromatised  gelatine  with  i 
colouring  pigment  may  be  employed,  so  as  to  Tary  the  coIott 
of  the  developed  picture.  In  any  case  the  poaitiye  pictoR 
printed  upon  the  sensitised  surface  is  intensified  in  its  ligiitB 
by  the  light  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  metal  plate. 

When  the  picture  is  finished,  it  is  rendered  more  durable 
by  sealing  it  to  a  piece  of  plate  glass  the  same  sise  as  the 
metal  plate,  and  for  this  purpose  white  beeswax  or  similar 
material  may  be  employed. 

iPrinied,  id,    Xo  Drawings,'] 

A.D.  1871.  November  14,— No.  3069. 
STILLMAN,  William  James.— (ProrwMmaZ  proiecH<m  osZy.)— 
**  Improvements  in  cameras  for  taking  photogrnihic  pic- 
•*  tures." 

The  ^base  board  of  the  camera  is  made  in  three  portions, 
so  jointed  and  hinged  together  that  they  mcloae  the  works  of 
the  camera  when  closed  up,  and,  when  open,  they  form  a  VMise 
for  extending  the  gussets  of  the  camera,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
proper  focus  on  the  sensitive  plate. 

Two  gussets  are  in  connection  with  a  central  partition  in  the 
camera ;  the  forward  gusset  is  connected  with  the  frame  and 
slide  of  the  lens,  and  the  hinder  gusset  with  the  back  which 
carries  the  dark  slide.  The  sliding  board,  oanying  the  lens 
frame,  moves  in  grooves  ,in  the  base  board  and  is  so  jointed, 
in  connection  with  the  joints  of  the  base  hoaidi  that  the 
whole  can  be  closed  together.  The  slide  or  sliding  board  is 
adjusted  by  a  screw  and  nut  ariungement.  The  back  is  also 
moved  in  grooves  in  the  base  board,  and  is  clamped  in  a 
suitable  position  by  screws. 

The  back  of  the  camera  is  so  constructed  that  the  under 
side  of  it  forms  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  cylinder  and  is 
fitted  to  a  shoe,  so  that  the  back  and  the  shoe  may  be  clamped 
by  a  screw,  and  so  that  the  dark  slide  may  be  fixed  at  any 
angle  of  inclination  to  the  base  board  by  this  form  of  swing 
back. 

{Printal,  4iL    Ko  Drawings.'] 
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1872. 


1  A.D.  1872,  January  9.— No.  73. 

:  EDWARDS,    Ehnest.  —  **  Improvements    in    apparatus    for 

,  "  photo-mechanioal  printing,  parts  of  which  apparatus  are  also 

.   "  applicable  to  other  purposes." 

;  This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the  apparatus  and 
materials  used  in  carrying  out  methods  described  in  the 
following  Specifications :— No.  3543,  A.D.  1869 ;  No.  2486, 
A.D.  1870;  and  No.  2799,  A.D.  1871.  Also  to  improvements 
in  carrying  out  the  said  methods,  part  of  which  are  applicable 
to  other  processes. 

In  order  to  print  pictures  upon  enamelled  paper,  hard  gums 
or  resins  are  added  to  the  enamel  composition  with  which  the 
surface  of  the  paper  is  prepared.  Oily  or  waxy  substances,  or 
substances  tending  to  make  gelatine  insoluble,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  of  these  materials,  may  be  added  to  the 
enamel  composition. 

Machinery  for  printing  from  formes,  and  for  damping,  ink- 
ing and  masking  them. — The  prepared  gelatinous  surface  or 
forme  is  bent  and  attached  round  a  portion  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  main  cylinder,  the  remainder  of  the  circum- 
ference forming  the  inking  table.  The  cylinder  by  which  the 
paper  is  pressed  upon  the  forme  carries  a  flexible  mask.  The 
forme  is  damped  by  a  damping  roller  which  revolves  in  a 
cistern  containing  the  damping  fluid. 

To  keep  the  formes  saturated  with  moisture,  the  water  for 
damping  them  contains  deliquescent  salts,  or  glycerine,  treacle, 
or  analagous  non-drying  substance. 

A  forme  may  be  prepared  by  means  of  a  solution  of  a  hard 
gum  in  water  containing  borax  or  ammonia.  Sensitised 
gelatine  may  be  added  to  the  composition. 

Designs  may  be  added  to  a  forme  by  the  application  of  a 
solution  cf  alum  to  the  parts  where  they  are  required  to  appear. 
Indistinct  designs  may  be  printed  on  the  back,  by  a  transparent 
negative,  the  printing  being  continued  until  the  light  has 
sufficiently  penetrated  the  forme. 
{Pi-inted,  Sd,    Dra/udng,] 
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A.D.  1872,  January  17.— No.  149. 

CLARK,  Allxander  Melville. — {A  communication  from  Henry 
Vander  Weyde.) — '*  Improvements  in  applying  colors  or  tints 
**  to  photographs,  albumeniaed  and  other  surfaces." 

This  invention  consists  in  a  method  of  combining  and 
applying  dry  colours  and  crayons  with  other  substances,  for 
the  production  of  mezzotint  eQects  or  atmospheric  stipples, 
stippled  effects  or  appearances,  in  any  tint  or  colour,  on  f^a- 
menised,  glutenised,  and  gelatinised  paper  surfaces  suitable 
for  photographic  prints. 

The  method  consists  *'  of  rubbing  with  the  aid  of  a  soft  pad 
^  dry  colors  or  tints  of  any  kind,  condition,  or  foixn,  and  fine 
**  pulverized  pumice  stone,  or  its  equivalent,  using  them 
"  together  or  separate  on  the  albumenized  or  other  surface 
''  until  it  adheres  by  penetrating  into  the  grain  of  the  same." 

In  this  invention,  the  powdered  pumice  stone  is  employed 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  oil  or  water  used  to  thin  or 
dilute  the  colours  in  oil  or  water-colour  painting. 

"  Other  materials  may  be  substituted  for  pamioe  stone  such 
**  as  flour  of  glass,  pulverized  cuttle  fish,  and  emery  powder 
**  when  a  brown  color  is  required." 
IPrinted,  4d.    No  Dratfrimgs,'] 

A.D.  1872,  March  1.— No.  641. 

SMITH,  Geokqe  Reeves. — (A  communicaUon  from  Henry  Vander 
Weyde  and  Oliver  Sarony.)  —  (Proviriotud  protection  only.)  — 
A  **  method  for  applying  colour  or  tints  to  the  surfaces  of 
**  photographs  or  other  surfaces." 

The  purpose  of  this  invention  is  twofold : — ^Ist.  To  produce, 
by  a  rapid  and  easy  process,  stippled  tints  of  any  shade  or 
colour  over  the  backgrounds  and  other  parts  of  photographs. 
2nd.  To  fix  dry  colours  or  tints  on  albumenised  surfaces. 

This  method  **  consists  of  rubbing  with  the  aid  of  a  soft  pad 
"  dry  colours  or  tints  in  any  kind,  condition,  or  form  and  fine 
**  pulverized  pumice  stone  or  its  equivalent,  using  them 
**  together  or  separate  on  the  albumenized  or  other  surface 
'*  until  it  adheres  by  penetrating  into  the  grain  of  the  same." 
[Printed,  ^d.    No  Drcvwinge.^ 
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A.D.  1872,  March  19.— No.  826. 

^BMuBET,  William. — "  Improvements  in  preparing  paper  for 

■•'  photographic  purposes." 
^ '  This  invention  has  for  its  object  to  obtain  improved  effects 

-wlien    photographic    printing    is    combined   with    ordinary 

^lirartiBg. 

t^'i  ^The  border  or  other  device  is  printed  on  the  pax)er  that  is  to 
Bi9  imbjected  to  the  photographic  process,  previously  to  the 
idOtametiiBation  of  the  paper.  The  paper  is  then  albumemsed 
tlo  th»t  the  albumenons  coating  covers  the  printed  part  as 
well  B6  any  imprinted  portion.  "  The  photograph  is  then 
**  produced  in  the  usual  manner,  care  being  taken  to  have  it 

'    '*  arranged  as  regards  position  so  as  to  combine  and  agree  in 

"    ••  tiM  deeired  manner  with  the  previously  printed  device.    In 

-  **  tilifl  way  when  the  whole  is  completed  the  entire  surface, 
"  both  printed  and  photographed,  will  have  a  uniform  glaze 
"  or  finish." 

IPrinted,  Ad,    No  Dram7ig8.'] 


A.D.  1872,  March  20.— No.  840. 

WINDOW,  Pbederick.  Richaed. — (Proviawnal  protection  only.) 
— A  **  method  of  taking  silhouette  or  outline  pictures." 

This  invention  consists  in  an  application  of  photography  to 
the  above  purposes." 

This  invention  consists  in  an  application  of  photography  to 
the  above  purposes. 

A  light  coloured  background  is  lighted  strongly,  either 
from  the  back  like  a  transparency  or  from  the  front.  The 
subject  to  be  silhouetted  is  placed  in  front  of  the  lighted  back- 
ground, in  a  position  where  little  or  no  light  can  fall  upon  it 
from  the  front.  A  picture  is  then  taken,  by  photogi'aphy,  of 
the  lighted  background  and  of  the  unlightcd  subject  inter- 
vening. By  this  means  is  obtained  a  negative  cliche  of  the 
subject  in  ^e  form  of  a  silhouette  or  outline.  This  is  printed 
from  on  photographic  paper,  or  it  may  be  printed  by  means  of 
photo-lithography  on  any  suitable  material. 

IPrinted,  4d.    No  Drawings,'] 
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A.D.  1872,  May  7.— Na  1395. 

SLATER,  ALFRED.^ProvmofiaZ  ]Mio<aelio»  om^:) — * 
*'  ments  in  printing  from  photography." 

This  invention  relates  to  reprodndng  copies  of  pltoiggmli 
in  the  printing  press  from  an  ordinary  lithogmphio  atana. 

Ist.  process.— A  pictore  in  gelatine  leaf  ia  obteimad  frmi 
photographic  negative.  Two  inking  rollers,  with  lithugisfinn 
printing  inks  of  different  densities,  are  pssaod  ovar  the  kit 
then  an  impression  is  taken,  from  the  leaf,  aa  litiiognfini 
transfer  paper.  The  impression  is  transferred  from  ika  Inflate 
paper  to  a  lithographic  stone  from  which  printa  can  be  tslnsn 

2nd  process. — The  picture  obtained  in  leaf  ia  anbeddsdiiito 
type  metal  by  pressure,  thereby  leaving  a  print.  This  print 
is  then  inked,  and  an  impression  is  taken  on  litiiagiaphie 
transfer  paper,  from  which  it  is  transferred  to  m  liUiqgi^pliie 
stone.  Prints  are  obtained  from  the  stone  in  tiia  ordinary 
way. 

3rd.  process. — An  undeveloped  picture  ia  obtained  on  a  film 
of  gelatine  mixed  with  alum.  The  piotnre  ia  sbsoibent  of 
greasy  ink,  and  the  ground  is  non-abaorbent  of  greaij  ink, 
but  absorbent  of  water.  This  film  is  inked  iHth  two  rollers 
having  inks  of  different  density,  and  an  impresnon  is  taken 
therefrom  on  lithographic  transfer  paper,  ^le  impression  is 
transferred  to  a  lithographic  stone  from  whieh  printa  csn  be 
taken. 

[Printed^  4d.    No  Drawings,'] 

A.D.  1872,  May  30.-No.  16tt. 

FAULKNER,  Bobert.— "  Improvements  in  the  prepaialum 
"  of  photographs  and  other  prints  for  colooring." 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  obtain  roogfaened  or 
granulated  surfaces  on  the  above  artidest  bj  indentatioo. 
These  surfaces  enable  the  paper  to  take  ooknir  or  ^^fK^l"g 
readily. 

According  to  one  method^  a  sheet  of  emeiT^  t^MM.  or 
pumice  paper,  or  of  linen  is  placed  in  oontset  with  the  p&oliir^, 
and  the  whole  is  pressed  between  rollers  or  oflierwiae.  Tbs 
print  is  laid  with  its  back  to  the  rooghened  smfaoe  and  blol- 
ting  paper  is  placed  on  the  fa/oe  of  the  print.    The  print  nay 
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be  damped,  and  only  parts  of  the  picture  may  be  submitted  to 
this  process. 

In  another  method,  the  powder  is  dnsted  on  to  the  picture 
and  subjected  to  pressure  against  paper  or  cardboard.  The 
powder  is  then  dusted  off  and  the  colour  applied. 
;;;,  In  a  third  method,  the  powder,  made  into  a  paste,  is  laid 
with  a  brush,  over  the  parts  of  the  picture  to  be  acted  upon. 
When  dry,  the  pressure  is  applied.  Colouring  matter  may  be 
mixed  with  the  paste.  The  paste  may  be  made  with  water  or 
any  liquid  that  is  not  gummy  or  otherwise  injurious  to  the 
photogpraph.  The  powder  is  removed  before  applying  the 
colonr. 

For  some  effects  the  powder  may  remain  on  the  surface ;  the 
picture  is  treated  with  gelatine. 

Engraved  plates  on  rollers  may  be  employed  to  press  the 
pictare  when  a  line  effect  is  desired. 
[Prvnied,  id.    No  Dratvingt.'] 


A.D.  1872,  June  6.— No.  1700. 

PAULKNEB,  Robert. — (Provisional  protection  onZy.)— "Im- 
**  provements  in  the  production  of  photographic  pictures 
**  from  negatives,  and  in  the  means  employed  therefor." 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  give  the  above  pictures  a 
lined,  dotted,  or  otherwise  varied  ground.  The  ground  work 
may  be  drawn  on  paper  and  a  negative  prepared  from  it.  A 
protectiye  film  of  gum,  gelatine,  or  india  rubber  is  given  to 
the  negative  by  means  of  a  solution.  When  the  negative  is  dry, 
transfer  collodion  is  poured  over  it,  this  is  allowed  to  dry  and 
the  whole  is  soaked  in  water.  By  soaking  in  water  the  triple 
film  can  be  removed  from  the  glass.  This  film  is  interposed 
between  the  negative  of  the  picture  and  the  surface  on  which 
it  is  to  be  printed  by  light. 

To  present  the  appearance  of  a  line  engraving,  the  ground- 
work negative  is  produced  from  wire  gauze.  Instead  of  wire 
ganse,  natural  objects  may  be  employed.  A  dotted  effect  may 
be  produced  from  a  pigment  held  in  mechanical  suspension  in 
liquid ;  a  negative  from  this  effect  may  be  combined  with  that 
taken  from  gauze.  Other  effects  may  be  produced  on  the 
groundwork  by  taking  various  objects  and  by  photographing 
them  more  or  less  out  of  focus. 
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These  negative  films  may  also  be  used  for  snperposing 
objects  with  more  or  less  faintness  oyer  the  objects  of  the 
principal  picture.  The  superposed  objects  may  be  used  m  com- 
bination with  the  gronndwork. 
\_Prmted,  4d,    N'o  Drawings.^ 

A.D.  1872,  June  29.— No.  1970. 

SPAHN,    Bmil   Peter.  —  '*An    improvement    in   oamers- 
"  stands." 

This  invention  consists  **  in  the  arrangement  of  a  tabl^^ 
"  which  supports  the  camera  on  suitable  guides  working  ii^ 
"  the  ftume  of  the  stand,  and  connected  with  a  suitable  bant^E- 
"  or  strap  passing  over  a  roller ;  said  band  or  strap  oontainin^^^ 
**  weights  in  its  other  end  to  ooxinterpoise  the  wei^t  of  th^^g 
"  table,  guides,  and  camera  placed  upon  the  taUe.     An(^^ 
"  further,  in  the  arrangement  of  a  slide  working  in  snitabler:^^ 
"  ways  in  the  frame  of  the  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  guide^^^ 
"  supporting  the  table,  and  operated  by  a  suitable  screw  so  a^^^ 
"  to  act  against  the  surface  of  said  guides  to  hold  the  samcsss^ 
"  and  consequently  the  table  and  camera  in  any  position  theE==^^ 
*•  same  may  be  moved.'* 

[Prin^,  6d,    Dtamng.'] 

A.D.  1872,  July  27.— No.  2246. 

SMITH,  Charles.— (^  communiccUhn  from  Eiydh  AlM^er.) 

Jl  "mode  of  lettering  and  omamen^ng  mirrors  for  adver^ — — 
**  tising,  decorative,  and  other  similar  purposes." 

The  lettering  and  ornamenting  mirrort  do  not  of  them 

selves  entitle  this  invention  to  be  described  in.  this  series  o  '^ 
abridgments. 

In  the  Provisional  Specification,  the  inventor  states  that  h*^ 
produces  "  on  the  glass  itself,  by  photography  or  other  snit>^ 
"  able  and  efficient  means,  the  pictures,  devices,  letter?; 
*'  figures  and  lines  intended  to  appear  or  be  represented, '^ 
and  silvers  the  ground  or  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  desired, 
and  then  adds  '*  the  paint  or  such  other  ground  as  may  be 
*'  necessary." 

IPrinted,  4d.    No  Draunngs.'] 
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'  A.D.  1872,  Augnst  24.— No.  2519. 

blSTGUE,  John  Gajelbett.— (^  communication  from  Theodore 

wry.) — (Provisional  protecHon  only.) — **  Improvements  in  the 

mannfactnre  of  needle  and  perfumery  boxes  or  cases  and 

othei*  useful  or  fancy  articles." 

The  application  of  tiiis  invention  does  not  come  within  the 
opQ  of  the  present  series  of  abridgments,  but  the  process,  in 
iich  photography  is  involved,  entitles  it  to  a  place  here. 
A  pliotograph  is  taken  on  the  platinised  glass  or  "  glace 
platin^e"^ which  is  used  in  this  invention;  or  the  photograph 

applied  theretp..  In  another  method  the  photographic 
lage  is  enclosed  between  two  glasses  or  is  covered  with  col- 
dion,  varnish,  or  transparent  silicate. 

When  the  back  of  the  platinised  glass  is  screened  from  the 
jht,  it  serves  as  a  mirror,  but,  when  placed  before  the  light, 

is  transparent  and  the  photograph  thereon  is  distinctly 
en. 

IPrinied,  4d.    Ko  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1872,  September  10.— No.  2684. 

A£ZE,  William  Egbert.  —  (A  cormnwiicatmi  from  Emile 
ienei   Weston  and  Timothy  McDonald.) — ^A    "machine  for 

burnishing  photographs,  cards,  and  other  like  articles." 

A  durable  polished  surface  is  given  to  photographs  by  the 
pplication  of  heat  and  friction  to  the  article  under  pressure. 

The  apparatus  is  attached  to  a  bed  piece  which  can  be 
icured  to  a  bench  or  table.  The  photograph  is  laid  face  up- 
ard  upon  a  convex  bed  of  wood  which  carries  standards 
aving  slots  at  the  top,  through  which  passes  a  bar ;  the  cast 
■on  burnisher  is  attached  to  the  bar.  The  lower  edge  of  the 
urnisher  is  turned  up  and  concave,  hardened  and  highly 
olished.  Set  screws  in  the  top  of  the  standards  are  used  to 
>rce  the  burnisher  down  upon  its  bed.  A  to-and-fro  motion 
;  given  to  the  burnisher  by  a  lever  attached  to  the  bar  and 
aviug  its  fulcrum  in  the  bed  piece.  The  burnisher  is  heated 
y  a  lamp.  One  or  two  strokes  of  the  burnisher  impart  a 
rilliant  finish  to  the  photograph. 

When  a  stationary  burnisher  is  used,  it  has  a  convex  roller 
evolving  upon  a  shaft  in  standards  placed  over  it.  The 
umisher  is  horizontal  and  a  pressure  screw  is  placed  imder 
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it.    A  lamp  undemeatb  the  bamisber  Bnppliea  heat  thentai 
The  picture  being  inserted  between  the  roller  and  bnmiiher, 
the  former  is  reyolved  by  a  crank,  and  the  picture  receiTes  iii 
polish  as  it  passes  through  the  machine. 
[Printed,  6d,    Drawing.'] 

A.D.  1872,  September  16.— No.  2743. 
BECKETT,  James. —  A  "system  for  'washing,'  'toning/ 
'*  'washing,'   'fixing,'  and  'washing'  photographic  prinii, 
"  and  apparatus  therefor." 

Three  small  troughs,  with  circular  bottoms  ftre  used,  in 
which  to  place  the  toning,  fixing,  and  washing  flnids.  Bear- 
ings at  the  ends  of  each  trough  receive  the  axle  of  %  imall 
cylinder  which  is  capable  of  rotating  in  close  proximity  with 
the  bottom  of  the  trough.  On  removing  the  prints  fnm.  the 
printing  frame,  they  are  cut  to  size,  and  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder  (picture  surface  outside),  where  they  are 
secured  in  position  by  elastic  bands.  By  rotating  the  cylinder 
in  the  washing  trough,  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  removed  from 
the  prints.  After  the  discharge  of  the  remaining  water,  the 
toning  solution  is  introduced  into  the  trough  and  the  cylinder 
is  rotated  therein  until  the  prints  are  toned ;  the  remains  of 
the  toning  solution  are  then  withdrawn  from  the  trough. 
Several  changes  of  water  are  then  introduced  to  remove  the 
toning  solution  fVom  the  surface  of  the  prints,  and  a  similar 
rotation  in  the  fixing  trough  and  subsequent  washing,  finij^l^eB 
the  prints. 

Flat  surface  plates  may  be  used  to  carry  the  prints  instead 
of  cylinders. 

The  surface  dipping  which  forms  the  principle  of  this  inven- 
tion is  said  to  be  superior  to  the  total  immersion  and  satoration 
of  the  print  which  is  usually  adopted. 

The  bearings  on  which  the  cylinder  rotates  are,  in  some 
cases,  attached  to  a  stand  which  is  arranged  to  receive  a  loose 
trough. 

[Printed,  4c?.    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1872,  September  27.--No.  28ia 
COURTENAY,  Bobert  Hjbneiade.— A  "  method  of  producing 
"  and  using  surface  blocks  for  line  and  photographic  printing 
"  from  nature." 
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The  object  of  this  invention  is  the  preparation  of  printing 
urfaces  by  photography  and  hydraulic  pressure. 

To  prepare  a  granular  negative,  collodion  containing  oleate 
f  silver  and  farinaceous  powder  or  powdered  glass  is  used. 

A  Bofb  metal  plate  is  prepared  with  a  grain,  and  a  relief 
photograph  is  transferred  thereto.  A  gutta  porcha  cast  from 
lie  plate  is  electrotyped ;  the  electrotype  is  ready  for  the 
»re88. 

By  means  of  a  collodion  without  the  powder,  a  positive 
^•ansparency  is  taken  from  the  granulated  negative.  Or  a 
grained 'plate .  can  be  used.  Or  a  smooth  plate  can  be  used, 
lirith  a  grain  in  the  composition  used  for  the  negative  relief. 
Che  composition  is  a  mixture  of  gelatine,  sugar,  tragacanth, 
uud  starch,  together  with  carbon  in  fine  powder.  To  use  the 
gelatine  composition,  a  paper  support  is  placed  on  a  level 
lab  of  glass,  and  the  compound  solution  is  poured  on  to  it. 
It  is  then  dried,  rolled,  placed  under  a  photograph,  transferred 
o  a  metal  plate,  and  the  soluble  parts  dissolved  out  by  warm 
^ater:  When  the  plate  is  dried,  the  relief  design  is  ready  to 
:^e  engraved  by  pressure,  very  great  hydraulic  pressui'e  being 
^sed.  The  photograph  for  the  overlay  is  printed  from  a 
:tegatiye. 

To  reproduce  plates  from  printed  matter,  a  dense  negative 
^  taken  fix)m  the  subject ;  from  the  negative,  a  transparent 
iut  dense  positive  is  taken.  After  the  design  is  forced  into 
lie  plate  by  pressure,  the  boldest  parts  of  the  work  are  treated 
■vith  bi-chromate  of  potash  and  allowed  to  dry,  then  coated 
^ith  gelatine  and  silex,  and  dried  in  the  light,  rendering  the 
^i-chromate  insoluble.  After  washing  away  the  upper  part 
^f  the  gelatine,  the  whole  is  dried  and  pressed.  The  plate  is 
hashed  in  alkaline  water  to  remove  the  photograph,  electro- 
-oated  with  zinc,  inked  up,  and  treated  with  solution  of  nut 
^lls,  phosphoric  acid,  and  gum,  leaving  the  plate  in  a 
^HmditiOn  to  bo  used  in  the  typo-lithographic  press,  or  in  the 
^itliographic  press,  or,  when  mounted,  in  the  type  press. 
[Printed,  4id.    No  Brawinga.'] 

A.D.  1872,  October  17.— No.  3069. 
^ERRAJS'TI,  C^SAR,  and  TURNER,  Edwakd  James.—"  Ira- 
*  provements    in    the    artistic    treatment    of    photographic 
**  portraits." 

H158.  c 
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The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  obtain  a  specially  dull 
appearance  in  the  background  of  the  pictore  and  to  throw 
the  portrait  in  relief  therefrom,  giving  to  the  figure  and  face 
a  miniatnre-like  effect  of  finish. 

The  albumenised  or  gelatinised  paper  bearing  the  photo- 
graph is  washed  with  a  mixture  of  prepared  ox  gall  and 
water.  The  background  of  the  picture  is  then  treated  with 
dry  colour,  pastil  or  crayons,  giving  a  stippled  and  aerial 
effect.  Lastly  the  albumen  obtained  from  crate  eggs  is 
applied  to  the  figure  and  drapery. 
IPrinted,  4d.    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1872,  November  13.— No.  3379. 

PALMER,  John  Eastman. — "Improvements  in  the  produc- 
'*  tion  of  copies  of  photographic  pictures,  and  in  shading  and 
*'  colouring  the  same." 

A  transj^arent  picture  of  the  negative,  on  glass,  is  coateA 
with  a  matt  varnish  and  is  placed  against  the  light  with  Or 
sheet  of  tracing  paper  covering  the  same ;  the  outlines  of  ther 
picture  are  traced  on  the  paper  with  a  lead  pencil.      The- 
tracing  pa])er  is  then  placed  with  the  pencil  marks  against  the== 
glass,  and  the  pencil  marks  retraced  with  the  lead  pencil  on 
the  other  side  of  the  paper.     Gray  crayon  is  then  rubbed  on 
the  outlines  on  the  side  first  traced,  ^and  the  whole  placed 
on  drawing  paper,  slight  pressure  being  used  over  the  outlines-a 
until   the  whole  of  the  outlines  are  marilEed  on  the  paper — 
The  shading  and  colouring  are  then  commenced ;  "  crayons,  oil,^ 
**  or  water  colours,  powder  colours,  prepared  chalk,  or  othon:- 
*'  suitable  materials  being  employed  on  the  said  paper  as  ^ 
"  packing,  and  placed  against  the  photographic  transparency^ 
"  thus  forming  by  its  combination  a  fine  artistic  eftect." 

If  clear  varnish  be  used  instead  of  the  matt  varnish,  Reigat^^ 
silver  sand,  or  similar  substance*  is  used  to  assist  in  the  dia— 
tribution  of  the  crayon  or  powder  colours. 

The  photograph  used  to  back  the  transpcu^ncy  may  be 
taken  from  an  artistic  design,  on  albumenised  paper,  leaving 
a  white  centre  to  receive  the  photographic  transparency.  The 
photographic  design  is  blended  into  the  edges  of  the  trans- 
parency by  means  of  the  aforesaid  crayon,  or  other  colours. 
If  alboxnenised  paper  Vi^  \]k!&^d.,  it  is  floated  with  the  matt 
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TamiBh ;  if  plain  paper  be  designed  to  receive  oil  colour,  ifc 
is  prepared  with  size. 

[^Prmtedf  4d,    No  Drawings,] 

A.D.  1872,  November  25.— No.  3531. 

PATJIiKNER,  Robert.— (ProvwwwaZ  jpi-oteotion  only,) — "Im- 
**  provements  in  applying  and  fixing  dry  colours  on  paper, 
**  canvas,  and  other  porous  substances,  and  in  the  means 
**   employed  for  this  purpose." 

This  invention  may  be  employed  to  produce  backgrounds 
sncli  as  are  used  for  photographic  purposes. 

To  carry  out  this  invention,  powdered  dextrine  is  mixed 
with  the  powdered  pigment,  and  the  mixture  is  applied  ])y 
robbing,  in  the  manner  usually  employed  for  powdered 
pigments.  The  back  of  the  porous  surface  is  moistened  with 
water,  which  soaking  through  it,  dissolves  the  dextrine,  and 
thereby  fixes  the  colour. 

Instead  of  applying  the  pigment  in  the  form  of  powder,  it 
may  be  mixed  with  dextrine,  and  the  mixture  made  up  into 
crayonsy  which  can  be  used  for  drawing  on  the  surface.  The 
surface  is  moistened  before  drawing  thereon ;  when  dry,  the 
drawing  will  be  fixed. 

When  large  backgrounds  for  photographic  purposes  are  to 
be  produced,  the  paper  is  first  treated  with  a  weak  solution 
of  dextrine,  which  is  allowed  to  dry,  then  the  pigments  arc 
applied. 

Other  substances  than  dextrine,  gum,  or  gelatine  may  be 
used,  together  with  a  suitable  solvent,  such  as  turpentine, 
benzole,  &c. 

{^Printed,  4d.     No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1872,  December  4.— No.  3654. 

WOODBURY,  Walter  Bentley. — {Provisional  prokdion  only.) 
— **  Improvements  in  photo-mechanical  printing,  and  in  appa- 
"  ratus  and  appliances  therefor." 

Ist.  A  method  of  obtaining  by  photography,  type  printing 
blocks,  'either  from  a  subject  in  line  or  from  a  photograph 
containing  only  half  tones. — When  the  subject  is  in  line,  a 
photograph  of  it,  that  is  positive  by  transmitted  light,  is 
made  to  yield  a  relief  in  gelatine  by  the  ordinary  method  % 


»  r 


block  may  l>e  clectrotypcd 

2nd.  Improvements   in  V 
collodion  film  to  hold  the 
latter  is  dried  and  ready  fc 
exposed  for  a  few  seconds  t 
the  negative.    When  the  g 
tin  foil  is  laid  on  it  and  at 
paper  being  laid  on  the  bfi 
through  a  rolling  press.     T* 
mounted  on  a  composition  o 
of  fixing  the  proofs  by  alum, 
vamish. 

3rd.  Printing  Woodburytype 
hole  in  a  solid  block  of  iron 
soft  metal,  which  has  a  centr 
reliefs,  inserted  between  the 
soft  metal,  are  impressed  on  t 
taper  spindle  driven  into  the  t 
spindle  are  used  in  the  process  • 
IPrinted,  -kl,    Xo  Dmicingi 
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in  No.  3543,  A.D.  1869,  No.  2485,  A.D.  1870,  and  No.  73,  A.D. 
1872. 

An  ordinary  negative  is  placed  under  paper  prepared  with 
bi-chromatised  gelatine,  and  the  combination  is  exposed  to 
light.  The  picture  thus  printed  is  washed  in  cold  water  con. 
taining  alum.  A  good  deal  of  the  bichromate  which  has 
remained  unaltered  is  washed  out ;  the  paper  is  then  placed  on 
a  support  of  zinc,  &c.,  and  the  moisture  is  expelled  by  pressure. 
A  soft  roller  charged  with  transfer  ink,  causes  the  ink  to 
adhere  only  in  the  actinised  parts  of  the  picture.  The  inked 
up  picture  may  be  dried,  again  actinised,  and  transferred  in 
the  ordinary  manner  to  stone  or  metal  plates. 

When  a  half  tone  negative  is  employed,  the  back  as  well  as 
the  front  of  the  paper  is  coated  with  gelatine  to  Cause  it  to 
adhere  to  the  support. 

A  modification  of  the  invention  consists  in  using  a  sheet  of 
hardened  but  not  sensitised  gelatine.  Designs  are  then  formed 
upon  the  prepared  sheet,  with  a  pen  carrying  an  ink  composed 
of  a  gelatinous  solution  that  has  been  sensitised.  Aniline  dye 
may  be  added  to  this  ink.  When  the  wiiting  is  dry  and  has 
been  actinised,  the  sheet  is  damped  and  inked  up,  and  the 
design  can  then  be  transferred  to  stone  for  printing  from  in  a 
printing  press. 

[Printed,  Ad.    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1873,  March  4.— No.  776. 

LONG,  John,  FORSYTH,  Alexander,  and  GRIFFITHS; 
James  Robert. — (Provisional  'protection  only.) — ^A  "  method 
"  of  obtaining  artistic  results  in  finishing  photographic 
**  portraits." 

1st.  A  vignette  head,  or  part,  or  whole  figure  is  photo- 
graphically printed  on  paper. 

2nd,  A  stippled  surface  is  prepared,  on  a  plate  of  glass, 
paper,  or  other  transparent  medium,  in  a  coloured  pigment, 
and  is  superposed  on  the  print  in  the  photographic  printing 
frame.  By  exposing  this  combination  to  the  action  of  light, 
the  stippled  effect  is  obtained  on  the  print ;  the  parts  that  are 
not  to  have  this  effect  are  shaded.  The  print  is  then  toned, 
fixed,  and  washed.    When  the  print  is  mounted,  the  stippled 
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porta  are  rubbed  over  with  pamice  powder,  and  the  proceai 
is  finished. 

\_FrirUedf  4d,    No  Drawings.} 

A.D.  1873,  March  31.— No.  1190. 

BROWNE,  Alexandeb. — (A  communtcationfroni  Pierre  AugusU 
DeapaqtiU.) — [Pravisumal  protection  only.) — "  ImproTements  in 
'*  photography." 

This  invention  relates  to  touching  up  enlarged  photographs. 

The  image  produced  by  the  enlarging  apparatus  is  received 
on  a  very  finely  ground  glass  plate,  and  is  touched  up  by 
brushes,  or  otherwise,  so  that,  when  seen  through  the  glass, 
the  picture  stands  out  well.  Against  the  ground  glass  is 
placed  a  sensitised  glass  plate  or  sheet  of  paper,  and  the 
perfected  image  is  photographically  printed  thereon. 
IPrinted,  4!d.    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1873,  April  10.— No.  1333. 

STEIN,  SiGisMUND  Theodor. — "  Improvements  in  the  con- 
*'  struction  of  cameras  for  photographic  purposes,  and  in  the 
**  apparatus  connected  therewith,  together  with  the  process 
**  employed  therein." 

The  purpose  of  this  invention  is  to  enable  photographs  to 
bejtaken  by  the  wet  process,  without  the  aid  of  a  separate  and 
detached  dark  room  or  chamber. 

The  camera  is  provided  with  a  recess  or  space  to  receive  a 
hollow  case,  called,  by  the  inventor,  a  *'heliopictor;"  the 
heliopictor  is  made  of  glass  or  bitumenuied  wood,  and  is  used 
for  sensitising  the  plate,  and  (after  the  picture  is  taken)  for 
developing  and  fixing  the  image. 

The  focussing  glass  is  inserted  into  one  side  of  the  heliopictor ; 
this  side  is  hermetically  closed  by  a  yellow  glass  frame,  when 
the  focussing  glass  is  not  there.  A  yellow  glass  wall,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  apparatus,  extends  from  the  top  downwards, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  depth  of  the  heliopictor;  the  space 
below  forms  an  enclosed  receptacle  for  containing  chemical 
liquids.  The  stem  of  a  glass  funnel,  with  a  tap,  is  inserted 
in  the  edge  of  the  apparatus,  and  is  capable  of  being  auto- 
matically closed. 

The  glass  plate  for  the  photograph  is  prepared  by  means 
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of  an  aqueous  solution  containing  albumen,  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  iodide  of  potassium ;  it  is  then  substituted  for  the 
focussing  glass.  The  funnel  is  inserted,  nitrate  of  silver 
Bolation  is  poured  into  the  heliopictor  and  is  caused  to  run 
o^er  [the  surface  of  the  plate  by  inclining  the  apparatus,  and 
is  then  poured  away.  The  picture  is  taken  by  transferring 
the  heliopictor  to  the  camera ;  the  apparatus  is  then  detached 
ftoia  the  camei'a  and  receives  the  developing  solution,  which 
IB  manipulated  in  a  similar  mannei*  to  the  sensitising  solution ; 
the  liquor  is  run  out,  the  plate  is  frequently  washed  with 
water,  and  the  image  is  fixed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda  and 
well  washed  with  water.  Previous  to  fixing,  the  heliopictor 
IS  ready  for  employment  again. 
[Printed,  6d.    Ih'awing.'\ 

A.D.  1873,  April  12.--No.  1341. 

BILLUPS,  Jonathan  Edwin,  and  LEE,  Edwin  Palmek.— 
* '  Permanent  coloured  and  other  photographic  pictures  and 
**  delineations." 

These  pictures  are  produced  on  glass  by  transference,  or  by 
producing  a  photographic  transparency  on  the  surface  of  the 
glass.  This  transparency  is  rendered  permanent  by.  placing 
the  glass,  with  the  photograph  thereon,  in  a  furnace  or  muffle, 
and  firing  the  same  until  the  photograph  is  permanently  burnt 
into  the  substance  of  the  glass. 

Colours  can  be  applied  to  the  delineations  and  coloured 
photographs  in  enamel  can  be  obtained,  in  which  the  colours 
are  rendered  permanent  by  incorporating  them  with  the 
substance  of  the  photographs  previously  burnt  into  the  enamel 
tablet  or  glass,  and  therefore  forming  a  part  of  the  same,  by 
means  similar  to  the  above.  Yitrifiable  colours,  mixed  with 
water,  are  applied  by  a  brush ;  the  glass  enamels,  so  treated, 
are  then  placed  in  a  furnace  and  fired  until  the  colours  are 
thoroughly  fused  into  the  material  of  the  glass  or  tablet. 
[Trintedt  4d,    No  Brawhi/gs.'] 

A.D.  1873,  April  22.— No.  1449. 
BILLUPS,  Jonathan  Edwin,  and  LEE,  Edwin  Palmee.— 
•*  Improvements  in  producing  permanent  coloured  and  othe 
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"  photographic  pictures,  deliueations  or  devices  on  pOTcelm 
**  and  other  fictile  ware.'* 

A  photographic  transparency  is  transferred  to  or  prodnoed 
(m  the  surface  of  the  porcelain.  The  whole  is  placed  ii  a 
furnace  and  fired  until  the  photograph  is  permanently  bnntt 
into  the  substance. 

Permanent  coloured  photographs  on  x>orcelain  can  be  pro- 
duced in  a  similar  manner.  Vitrifiable  colours  are  a|jplied 
with  a  brush  to  the  porcelain  with  the  photograph  thereon. 
The  same  is  placed  in  a  furnace  and  fired,  until  the  colonrB 
are  thoronghly  fired  into  the  material. 
[Printed^  M.     No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1873,  May  30.— No.  1954. 
WOODBUllY,  Walter  Bentley.— "  Improvements  in  photo- 
**  mechanical   printing,   and    in    apparatus    and    appliances 
*'  therefor." 

1st.  A  method  of  obtaining,  by  photography,  type-printing 
l)lock3  from  subjects  in  half  tones  only. —  A  Woodbnrytype 
slieet  of  l)ichroraatised  gelatine  is  exposed  under  a  photo- 
gn\])hic  positive  with  a  tranB])arency  of  netting  interposed. 
'Die  transparency  may  be  an  impression  from  a  grained  stone 
or  from  fine  ruled  lines.  This  sheet  of  gelatine,  when  washed, 
give.*?  a  relief  having  the  positive  photograph  represented  by  a 
number  of  line.s.  An  im})re8sion  of  this,  by  hydraulic  pressure, 
in  soft  metal  is  used  for  printing  at  a  type  press.  An  eJectro- 
type  from  this  may  be  emi)loyed  when  a  number  of  copies  arc 
required. 

Sometimes  a  negative  of  the  network  is  copied  with  the 
Tiegativc  to  bo  reproduced  yielding  a  lined  positive,  from 
Avhich  a  relief  and  blocks  are  made  as  above. 

2n(l.  Improvements  in  Woodbnrytype. — The  side  next  the 
glass  of  a  bichromated  gelatine  film  is  exposed  for  a  few 
seconds  to  daylight  before  exposing  it  under  a  negative.  To 
tlieJI  edges  of  the  relief  thus  produced  a  sheet  of  tin  foil  is 
attached  by  gum  ;  a  sheet  of  plate  paper  is  laid  on  the  back 
of  the  tin  foil  and  the  whole  is  passed  through  an  ordinary 
rolling  press,  thus  impressing  the  foil  into  all  the  details  of 
the  relief.  The  foil  and  I'elief  are  backed  up,  by  pressure, 
Avith  a  composition  containing  shellac  and  asphalt,  lac  and 
sulphur,  lac  and  Venice  turpentine,  lac  or  rosin  and  silica. 
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'VVlien  the  composition  bus  hurdeued,  the  tiu  foil  adhered  to  it. 
The  gelatine  relief  is  then  removed  from  the  mould  and  the 
mould  is  printed  from. 

3rd.  A  method  of  printing  Woodbury  type  by  machinery. — 
In  a  cylindrical  hole  in  a  solid  block  of  iron  a  cylinder  of  soft 
metal  fits  very  loosely ;  the  cylinder  has  a  taper  hole  through 
it  lengthwise.  The  gelatine  reliefs  are  inserted  between  the 
interior  of  the  iron  block  and  the  soft  metal  cylinder.  Into 
the  taper  hole  is  driven  a  taper  spindle,  which  forces  the  soft 
metal  against  the  interior  of  the  iron  cylinder,  thus  impressing 
the  reliefs  on  the  outside  of  the  metal  cylinder;  the  taper 
spindle  forms  a  shaft  for  the  cylinder  to  be  used  in  printing. 
The  cylinder  is  mounted  in  vertical  slots  in  a  frame  which  has 
a  bed  of  plate  glass  on  which  the  paper  to  be  printed  rests. 
A  fixed  roller  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  glass  plate. 

4th.  A  method  of  preparing  blocks  by  photographic  agency 
to  be  used  in  producing  the  water  mark  in  paper. — A  relief 
from  a  negative  is  made  and  a  reverse  is  obtained  from  it  in 
soft  metal.  From  this  a  spongy  or  porous  electrotype  is  made 
in  the  following  manner : — The  plate  to  be  coated  is  placed  face 
upwards  in  the  bath  in  a  horizontal  position.  At  short 
interyaU,  during  the  whole  process  of  depositing,  fine,  and 
afterwards,  coarse  granules  of  asphaltc  are  sifted  over  the 
plate.  On  being  removed  from  the  bath,  the  granular 
material  is  dissolved  out  from  the  copper  by  a  solvent,  thus 
giving  aQ  electrotype  which  will  drain  away  the  water  from 
the  pulp  of  the  paper.  The  electrotype  may  be  so  mounted 
that  the  air  may  be  exhausted  through  it  to  hasten  the 
abstraction  of  the  water  from  the  pulp. 
[Printed,  Qd,    Drawing.'] 

A.D.  1873,  June  6.— No.  2011. 
WILLIS,  William,  junior. — "  Improvements  in  photo-chemi- 
*•  cal  printing." 

The  surface  of  paper  or  other  material  that  is  to  receive  the 
image  is  coated  with  a  salt  of  platinum,  iridium,  or  gold,  then 
with  a  salt  of  another  metal  and  with  a  solution  containing 
ferric  oxalate  or  tartrate.  The  surface  thus  obtained  is 
exposed  to  light  under  a  photographic  negative  and  is  treated 
with  an  oxalate,  and  washed  in  a  dilute  acid  and  in  water. 


< 
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The  following  are  examples  of  the  operations  : — 

1st  method. — The  paper  is  coated  with  chloro-platinit©  of 
potassium,  with  nitrate  of  lead  and  with  ferric  oxalate.    After 
exposure,  potassic  oxalate  and  weak  oxalic  acid  are  used,  a&d 
the  picture  is  finished  by  immersion  in  hjrposnlphite  of  soda     I 
solution  and  washing  in  water. 

2nd  method. — Nitrate  of  silver  is  substituted  for  nitrate  of 
lead,  and  the  print  is  finished  by  immersion  in  a  strong  boIii- 
tion  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  in  a  weak  solution  of  the  same, 
followed  by  weak  ammonia,  and  washing  in  water. 

3rd  method.  —  Platinic  bromide    and  ferric   tartrate    arc 
used  to  coat  the  paper;  after  exposure,  potassio  oxalate  is 
employed,  and  the  picture  is  finished  by  immersion  in  weak 
oxalic  acid  and  washing  in  water. 
[Printed,  4d,    No  Drawings,} 

A.D.  1873,  Juno  12.— No.  2079. 
FELRET,  Leon. — (A  communication  from  Paul  Marny  God' 
ard.)  —  A  **  method  of  producing  and  reproducing  drawings, 
**  devices,  and  designs  on  porcelain,  delph-ware,  and  such 
**  like  materials." 

A  negfitivo  is  produced  from  the  design  and  a  print  is  taken 
from  the  negative  on  to  specially  prepared  paper.  The  bath 
for  preparing  the^aper  contains  glycerine  and  mineral  colour, 
gelatine,  and  bichromate  of  potash.  The  bath  is  used  at  a 
temperature  of  90°  to  100°  Faht.  One  surface  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  is  wetted  in  this  bath  and  then  allowed  to  diy  in  a  dark 
room.  Afte/  the  print  is  taken,  by  exposure  to  light,  the 
paper  is  soaked  in  cold  water,  applied  on  porcelain,  &c.  and 
made  to  adhere  thereto  by  pressure.  The  whole  is  placed  in 
warm  water  and  the  paper  soon  detaches  itself  leaving  the 
gelatine  on  the  object.  All  the  parts  of  the  gelatine  that 
have  been  exposed  to  light,  and  therefore  form  the  picture, 
will  be  fixed  to  the  porcelain.  The  picture  is  then  covered 
with  enamel  or  vitreous  glaze  and  baked  in  an  oven. 
[Printed,  -kl.    No  Drawing8.'\ 

A.D.  1873,'June  16.— No.  2122. 

HODGSON,   Edwabd.  —  {Provisional  protection  only,)  —  '*  A 

revolving  camem  for  taking  portraits  and  other  pictures." 
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A  hollow  drum,  or  a  skeleton  frame  of  the  shape  of  a  poly- 
gonal prison,  has  top  and  bottom  discs  in  which  grooves  are 
cat  for  the  insertion  therein  of  any  convenient  number  of 
prex)ared  glass  plates  on  which  pictures  are  to  be  photo- 
graphed. The  focussing  ground  glass  plate  forms  one  side  of 
the  frame,  the  other  side  are  occupied  with  the  prepared  glass 
platee,  each  of  which  may  be  brought,  in  succession,  by  the 
turning  of  the  drum,  into  the  exact  position  previously 
occupied  by  the  focussing  glass.  The  drum  is  pivoted  in  a 
^box,  so  that  it  can  be  freely  revolved  by  a  handle  outside  the 
box.  The  box  is  provided  in  front  with  a  sliding  lens,  directly 
opposite  to  which  is  a  small  strip  of  yellow  glass  to  focus 
through. 

By  means  of  a  circulai*  dial  plate  on  the  top  of  the  box, 
centred  on  the  upper  pivot  of  the  drum,  and  numbered  at  the 
proper  distances  corresponding  to  the  number  of  plates  or 
sides  of  the  drum,  the  plates  are  brought  in  succession  before 
the  lens  and  thus  receive  an  impression  or  picture. 

"When  there  are  to  be  different  views  on  each  plate,  the 
focussing  glass  is  brought  behind  the  lens  after  each  operation, 
until  an  the  views  are  taken. 

When  only  one  or  two  plates  are  required,  the  drum  may 
be  only  a  quadrant,  and  the  views,  as  they  are  taken  are 
turned  into  an  empty  space. 

For  a  stereoscopic  camera,  the  drum  is  made  to  revolve  on  a 
horizontal  axis. 

[Printed,  4d.    No  JDi-awuigs.j 

A.D.  1873,  July  4.— No.  2316. 
BRADLEY,  Henby.— A  **mode  of  preparing  and  printing 
**  designs  or  objects  on  metal  or  other  surfaces  by  the  agency 
"  of  photography,  such  designs  or  objects  so  produced  to  be 
*'  made  permanent  by  the  subsec^uent  operation  of  the  engra- 
"  ver,  for  the  purpose  of  copi)er-plate  or  letter-press  print- 
"  ing." 

This  invention  is  a  ready  means  for  transmitting  to  a  copper 
plate,  the  design  to  be  engraved  on  the  same. 

The  plate  is  electro-coated  with  silver,  with  a  very  thin 
deposit,  which  is  afterwards  oxidised  by  submerging  the  plate 
in  an  acid.  On  the  front  of  this  plate  prepared  wax  is  applied, 
then  a  film  of  collodion^  which  is  afterwards  BeiiSv\iiB&^  m>(^  ^ 


icverso(l  iio<::;itivc  is  take, 
■\villi  II  si.-nsitivo  film,  prc[); 
])roccss)  :iik1  rollodio-chlori 
from   the  negative,   and   tc 

\  cnGrraver. 

V  By  a  modified  process,  tb 

sarfaces,  for  engraving,  of  a  i 
IPrlnied,  4d.    No  Dniwli 

A.D.  1873,  Jn 
VAN  ^ENAC,  CiiARLF^  Lor: 
—  An  **  optical  instniment  in 
'*  jection  with  their  natural  c« 
"  small  size." 

Only  so  far  as  this  instrument 

1 1  "to  produce  enlarged  negative 

»| 'M  is  it  entitled  to  bo  noticed  here. 

I J  The  light  is  placed  at  the  foe 

system  of  reflectors  which  form 
The  tube  containing  the  o])tica 
of  the  instrument ;  its  axis  is  pc 
subject  to  be  photographed,  it  n 
at  an  angle  of  45°. 
The  white  board  or  cloth  on  t 

;  J  in  the  case  of  the  mi<*'"^"" 

^  thn  —  •  • 
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u|">on  a  glass  plate,  except  that  it  is  developed  with  bichloride 
of  mercurj',  when  this  is  washed  off  the  image  is  treated  with 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  lastly  the  photograph  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  so  as  to  make  all 
the  white  parts  in  the  original  drawing  or  j)hotograph  as 
opaque  as  possible.  A  second  glass  plate  is  coat<^d  with  a  film 
of  gelatine  of  some  thickness,  which  is  dried  and  covered  with 
a  mizturo  containing  a  bichromate  and  hydrate  of  lime.  When 
the  film  is  dry  and  hard,  the  first  plate  carrying  the  negative 
is  placed  in  the  pressure  frame,  and  the  film  side  of  each  glass 
plate  is  placed  in  contact.  The  whole  is  pressed  tightly 
together  and  exposed  to  light.  The  white  portions  of  the 
second  plate  are  soluble  and  the  printed  portions  insoluble ; 
the  soluble  parts  can  be  washed  away  with  hot  chloride  of 
sodium  solution.  Acetic  acid  is  used  to  harden  the  relief 
design,  and  a  plaster  cast  is  taken  from  it;  a  second  plaster 
cast  can  be  taken  from  the  first. 

Instead  of  using  a  hot  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  to 
wash  away  the  soluble  parts  of  the  second  plate,  a  cold  solution 
of  iodine  or  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  employed,  followed 
by  a  very  weak  ammoniacal  solution. 

The  white  portions  of  the  plaster  relief  may  be  deepened, 
by  rolling  over  the  raised  portions  a  mixture  of  printing  ink 
and  copal ;  when  dry,  the  plaster  mould  is  dipped  into  a  weak 
bath  of  soap  and  well  brushed  and  the  plaster  is  hardened  with 
a  weak  solution  of  alum  and  pyrogallic  acid.  Another  way  is 
to  cut  away,  with  a  gouge,  all  the  whites  that  are  not  suf- 
ficiently deep.  For  stereotyping  purposes,  the  plaster  is 
hardened  by  means  of  a  hot  bath  containing  size,  treacle 
and  peroxide  of  chromium;  the  plaster  is  then  exposed  to 
light,  while  wet  a  frame  is  laid  upon  it,  and  the  plaster  of 
Paris  is  poured  in  and  put  under  pressure  just  before  it  sets. 
"When  an  electrotype  is  required,  the  plaster  cast  from  the 
gelatine  film  is  soaked  in  cold  water  and  its  face  is  heated  over 
a  gas  flame.  A  frame  is  put  over  the  face  and  a  preparation 
of  hot  wax,  resin,  and  lard  is  poured  on  it.  The  wax  impres- 
sion may  be  blackleaded  or  coated  with  mercury ;  the  latter 
operation  is  accomplished  by  washing  the  mould  with  spirits 
of  wine,  and,  when  nearly  dry,  allowing  the  fumes  of  mercury 
to  settle  on  the  face. 

To  produce  a  copper  engraved  plate,  the  inventor  takes  a 
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negative  with  lights  and  shades  reversed ;  he  adopts  the  same 
portion  of  the  process  of  the  first  and  second  glasses  whicli 
relates  to  the  printed  representation  on  the  second  glass,  and 
i*ai8es  the  sorface  with  acetic  acid  only.    A  plaster  mould  is 
taken ;  the  electro-cast  from  this  is  the  engraved  plate  reqiured 
which  is  printed  from  by  the  copper-plate  press.  The  mode  maj 
be  modified  by  not  taking  a  negative  bat  by  placing  the  print 
in  contact  with  the  second  glass  ;  it  acts  as  the  negative,  and 
after  it  is  reprodnced  on  the  second  glass  the  process  is  as 
above.    A  plate  is  prodaced  which  can  be  printed  from  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

IFrinied,  6d.    No  Drawings,'] 

A.D.  1873,  July  31.— No.  2592. 
BECKETT,  James. — {Provisional  protection  only,) — A"  system 
**  of  albumcnizing  paper." 

The  oljjcct  of  this  invention  is  to  give  greater  stability  to 
the  paper  used  in  photography,  thereby  rendering  it  less  per- 
meable to  the  chemicals  used  in  washing,  toning,  and  fixing. 

Instead  of  coating  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  it  is  im- 
mersed in  the  albumen  solution,  thereby  coating  the  paper  on 
both  sides  at  once.    The  paper  may  be  coated  on  both  sides 
by  floating,  but  immersion  is  a  quicker  plan. 
IPrinted,  4d.    No  Draioings.'] 

A.D.  1873,  September  4— No.  2911. 
HASELTINE,    George.— (-4    communieaiion  from  George  P. 
CrUchei'son,) — (Provisional  protectlwi  oiijjf.)— A  "machine  for 
"  burnishing  photographic  pictures." 

The  burnishing  is  effected  by  means  of  a  heated  steel 
burnishing  bar,  and  a  pressure  roller,  the  photograph  being 
placed  between  the  burnishing  bar  and  the  roller,  and  moved 
by  the  latter  to  and  fro  over  the  bar. 

A  metallic  plate  is  mounted  upon  a  cast-iron  frame.  The 
burnishing  bar  is  placed  over  the  plate.  The  bar  and  the 
photograph  being  burnished  are  protected  by  the  plate  from 
the  smoke  or  vapour  arising  from  the  lamp  or  heater.  The 
pressure  roller  is  placed  above  the  burnishing  bar  and  is 
rotated  by  a  handle  attached  to  its  axis;  its  surface  is 
roughened  so  that  it  does  not  slip  over  the  back  of  the  photo- 
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graph  bnt  movett  it.     Set  screws,  springs,  and  adjnetable 
bearings  allow  the  pressure  of  the  roller  to  be  regulated. 
IPrintedy  4d,    No  Dratoings.'] 

A.D.  1873,  September  22.— No.  3106. 
BAERAUD,   'HzmkY.— '(Provisional    'protection    onZy.)— **Im- 
"  provements  in  the  treatment  of  photographic  surfaces  and 
*'  pictures." 

The  photographic  picture  is  printed  from  a  negative,  and  a 
lined,  dotted,  stippled,  or  varied  ground  is  applied  thereto. 
By  this  means  some  of  the  effects  of  a  line  or  stippled  en- 
graving may  be  imparted  to  the  picture. 

Upon  the  sensitised  or  other  surface  on  which  the  picture  is 
to  be  produced  is  obtained  an  impression  on  from  one  or  more 
plates,  stones,  or  other  suitable  printing  surfaces  upon  which 
lined,  dotted,  stippled,  or  otherwise  varied  designs  have  been 
produced.  The  character  of  the  ground  and  the  colour  of 
the  pigment  in  which  it  is  printed  may  be  varied  to  suit  the 
subject  of  the  picture  or  of  the  different  parts  of  the  picture  to 
be  produced. 

•*  Instead  of  applying  the  said  ground  to  the  surface  before 
**  the  photograph  is  printed,  it  may  be  applied  after  the 

*  *  picture  is  fixed,  either  by  printing  as  before  from  a  plate, 
**  stone,  or  other  surface  or  by  transferring  (from  a  sheet  of 

*  *  paper  or  other  material  upon  which  the  said  ground  has 
**  been  printed)  an  impression  thereof  to  such  parts  of  the 
**  picture  as  may  require  it." 

[Printed^  4(i.    No  Drawin^fs.'] 

A.D.  1873,  October  10.— No.  3288. 
SELL,  EuGEN  Ernst  Johannes. — "  Means  of  and  apparatus 
**  for  taking  photographs  at  night." 

This  invention  consists  in  producing  a  new  photographic 
light  by  burning  bisulphide  of  carbon  with  peroxide  of 
nitrogen. 

An  ordinary  petroleum  lamp,  with  a  circular  wick,  contains 
bisulphide  of  carbon  instead  of  oil.  "Water  surrounds  the 
chamber  that  contains  the  bisulphide,  so  as  to  keep  it  cool. 
The  peroxide  is  led  to  the  centre  of  the  wick  of  the  lamp,  and 
is  uniformly  mixed  with  the  bisulphide  by  impinging  against 
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a  cone  placed  with  its  apex  downwards  within  the  cinnhr 
wick. 

The  pressure  of  the  peroxide  is  regulated  by  a  stop  cock  and 
means  are  provided  to  cany  away  the  products  of  combostion. 
A  reflector  is  used,  when  necessary,  to  direct  and  condense 
the  light. 

[Pnnial,  4J.    No  Drawhigs."] 

A.D.  1873,  November  20.— No.  8782. 
KEIS^ETT,  RicuAHD.— A  **  substance  to  be  used  instead  of 
"  collodion  and  other  emulsions  for  photographic  pimposes." 

This  substance  is  produced,  for  use,  in  a  dry  or  solid 
condition  and  will  keep  good  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  compound  essentially  consists  of  an  aqneons  aolntion  of 
gelatine  together  with  a  bromide  chloride  or  iodide,  and 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  compound  is  cleared  of  certain  salts, 
which  are  formed  during  the  mixing,  and  then  dried.  These 
processes  must  be  conducted  in  non-actinic  light. 

The  bromides  chlorides  or  iodides  that  may  be  nsed  are  those 
of  potassium,  cadmium  or  ammonium.  When  the  compound 
is  mixed,  and  thoroughly  incorporated,  it  contains  a  free 
bromide,  and  nitrate  of  potash ;  these  are  removed  or  eliminated 
by  pouring  the  compound  into  a  dish,  letting  it  oool  and 
cutting  it  into  small  strips  which  are  washed  with  many 
changes  of  water  until  all  the  free  salts  are  dissolyed  out. 
The  Buljscqucnt  diying  process  is  accomplished  by  heating  the 
compound  in  flat  dishes,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  thick  paste. 
When  cold,  it  is  stripped  from  the  dishes  and  placed  in 
suitable  frames  in  a  drying  closet  in  which  a  circulation  of  dry 
air  is  maintained. 

IPr blind,  4(i.    No  DraioimjsJ 

A.D.  1873,  December  1.— No.  3d38. 
JOHNSON,  JoHX  Hexbt.  —  (A  comrnunication  from  Honori 
Miihe.)  —  (rrovi8ion<d  protection  only.)  —  "Improvements  in 
**  polishing  and  glazing  photographic  proofs  and  in  the  ap- 
**  paratus  employed  therein." 

Photographs  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  peculiar  press 
and  burnisher ;  the  latter  may  be  heated  by  a  lamp  daring 
the  polishing  process.    The  press  consists  of  a  roller,  the 
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Eurface  of  which  is  roughened  to  ensure  the  drawing  in  of  the 
mounted  photograph  when  presented  thereto.  Beneath  this 
roller  is  fitted  an  adjustable  table,  mounted  on  hinges  at  one 
end,  whilst  ,the  other  end  is  supported  on  powerful  helical 
springs  mounted  on  adjusting  screws.  The  table  is  recessed, 
immediately  beneath  the  pressing  roller,  to  receive  the  bur- 
nisher. 

A  slightly  projecting  collar,  on  each  end  of  the  cylinder, 
rotates  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  burnisher  at  each 
end  and  thereby  prevents  the  photograph  from  being  unduly 
pressed  upon  by  the  roller,  which  is  rotated  by  a  winch  handle 
on  its  axis.  The  surface  of  the  table  at  the  front  part,  is 
ribbed  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  photograph  therefrom 
on  its  leaving  the  burnisher. 

[Printed,  4c?.     No  Brawings,'] 
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A.D.  1874,  February  27.— No.  731. 
BROWN,  Joseph. — (Provisional  protection  only,) — "  Improve- 
*  *  ments  in  the  ornamentation  of  vitreous,  ceramic,  glazed, 
'•   and  metallic  surfaces." 

This  invention  bonsista  in  reproducing  photographs  upon 
these  surfaces,  by  the  employment,  in  conjunction  with  an 
oleaginous  or  fatly  substance,  of  fusible  fluxes  together  with 
metallic  oxides. 

A  photographic  image  having  been  obtained  on  a  film  of 
bichromated  gelatine,  and  the  soluble  portions  having  been 
washed  away,  the  surface  is  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the 
ordinary  printing  process.  For  the  production  of  impressions 
npon  paper,  the  inventor  employs  a  printing  or  transfer 
material  or  medium  consisting  of  tbe  above-named  substances, 
fluxes,  and  materials,  which,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of 
an  elevated  temperature,  are  capable  of  forming  a  glaze  or 
fused  surface,  whereby  the  image  may  be  burnt  in  and 
rendered  permanent  upon  the  surface  which  it  is  desired  to 
ornament. 
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The  i>aper  sn  it  able  for  the  pnrposeB  aboTe-mentioned  is  iMde 
})y  coating  the  surface  of  ]>aper  \7\th  a  Bolation  coDtainingi 
gelatinous  and  an  amylaceous  substance. 

[1'*ru\fotl,  1/7.     Xo  Drmchigs.'] 

A.D.  1874,  March  31.— Xo.  1124. 

WIRTH,  Frank. — {A  communication  from  AdolpJt  8teinheU,wi 
Ethrtm^  StcinlciL) — **  Improvements  in  photograpliical  porkvi 
**  apparatuses  and  other  optical  instruments." 

These  improvements  relate  especially  to  phoiogrftphir 
lenses  or  combinations  of  lenses  used  for  tho  purpose  of  taking 
]X)rtrait8. 

Two  compound  lenses  form  the  entire  combination.  Each 
compound  lens  consists  of  two  parts  cemented  together,  and  is 
at  an  adjustable  distance  from  the  other  com]x>und  lens.  Of 
the  individual  or  component  lenses,  tho  two  (acterior  lenses 
arc  flint  and  the  two  interior  lenses  of  crown  glass.  The 
interior  surfacTS  of  each  comix)und  lena,  namely  those  that 
face  each  other  in  the  combination,  are  of  equal  curvature. 
The  external  cur\'es  of  the  crown  glass  lenses,  and  therefore 
the  internal  curves  of  the  flint  lenses,  are  unequal,  the  surface 
next  the  camera  having  the  shorter  radius.  Tho  external 
cun'cs  of  tho  flint  lenses  are  unequal,  the  surface  next  the 
camera  having  tlie  longer  radius. 
[Prtiifol,  S(I.     Brawlnrjs.'] 

A.D.  1874,  April  28.— No.  1481. 
LAKE,   William    Eobkrt.  —  {A  tommnnkaiioii  from  Joseph 
rarl:er  Boss.) — A  "  machine  for  burnishing photogpupbs,  cards, 
**  and  other  like  articles." 

The  general  principle  upon  wbich  these  bumisbing  machines 
operate  is  described  in  Xo.  2G84,  A.D.  1872 ;  tho  present  in- 
vention relates  i)articularly  to  certam  modifications  of  these 
machines. 

ITiis  invention  consists  **  in  giving  to  tho  feeding  roll  a 
"  slight  endw^iso  vibration  over  the  burnishing  tool.  The 
"  surface  of  this  feeding  roll  being  slightly  rough  this  motion 
**  is  communicated  to  the  card  or  picture,  giving  to  it  a 
"  rubbing  or  to-and-fro  motion  over  the  burnishing  tool  in 
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•*  addition  to  its  movement  acroBS  it."  The  roller  has  came 
or  cam  surfaces  cat  at  each  end,  against  which  bear  pins 
attached  to  the  standards  of  the  machine,  so  that,  as  the  roller 
revolves,  the  pins  force  it  into  a  vibratory  motion  in  addition 
to  its  rotary  motion.  The  same  result  may  be  accomplished 
by  a  grooved  cam  cut  either  in  the  periphery  of  the  roll  or 
of  its  arbor,  a  pin  (attached  to  the  stationary  part  of  the  machine) 
working  in  the  groove. 

\_Prmted,  6d.    Drawing.'] 

A.D.  1874,  May  8.— No.  1634. 

CliAEK,  Alexandeb,  Melville. — (A  communication  from  Claude 
Leon  Lamhert.)  —  A  **  method  of  retouching  photographic 
"  negatives  and  positives." 

This  invention  relates  to  a  method  of  retouching  photo- 
graphic negatives,  whether  they  are  taken  from  nature  or  are 
enlarged  reproductions,  whereby  all  retouching  of  the  positive 
proof  on  paper  is  rendered  unnecessary. 

The  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  a  semi-translucid 
sheet  on  each  side  of  a  negative  or  positive,  and  inr  a  method 
of  quickly  and  readily  retouching  by  operating  on  these  sur- 
faces. 

The  large  negative,  when  fixed  and  finished,  is  covered,  on 
both  sides,  with  a  sheet  of  thin  paraffin  paper  of  the  grain 
known  as  **  papier  pelure  v^g^tal."  The  retouching  is  effected 
upon  these  two  surfaces,  by  applying,  wherever  necessary,  an 
impalpable  galvano-plastic  powder  or  other  suitable  finely- 
divided  substance ;  a  stump  is  used  to  apply  the  powder.  The 
sharpness  of  the  lines  may  be  ensured  by  means  of  a  black 
lead  pencil.  A  positive  image  is  then  obtained  from  the 
negative  by  means  of  the  printing  frame. 

If  the  lines  of  the  primary  cliche  be  too  strong,  a  sheet  of 
very  thin  glass  may  be  interposed  between  the  negative  and 
the  paper  during  the  last  part  of  the  time  of  printing. 

The  complete  or  partial  transformation  of  the  background, 
&c.  may  be  effected  by  placing,  on  the  positive,  a  sheet  of 
e3^ra  thin  glass  at  ^^th  of  an  inch  from  it.  Another  glass  is 
then  placed  on  the  mask,  of  yellow  paper,  at  about  ^th  of  an 
inch  therefrom. 

This  process  may  bo  applied  to  transparent  positives  of  all 
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dimensions,   which  will  then  serve  for   the  reproduction  of 
negatives  without  ftirther  retouching. 
IPrinted,  4d.    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1874,  May  21.— No.  1807. 
PLACET,  Paul  Emile. — **  Improvements  in  engraving." 

The  processes  which  are  the  subject  of  this  invention  give 
engravings  with  the  grain  which  is  necessary  for  lithographic 
or  typographic  printing. 

An  animal  or  vegetable  substance  is  dipped  into  a  liquid 
which  has  the  property  of  dissolving  it,  then  into  a  second 
liquid  having  a  tanning  or  contracting  property,  thus  covering 
the  surface  of  the  substance  with  the  required  grain. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  modes  of  operating : — 

1st.  Bichromated  gelatine  paper  is  exposed  to  light  under  a 
negative  and  dipped  into  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash.  The  excess  of  liquid  is  removed  by  blotting  paper, 
and  the  gelatine  paper  is  plunged  into  an  aqueous  solution 
containing  sulphate  of  iron  and  acetic  acid;  instantly  the 
design  is  developed  and  grained.  The  dried  engraving  may 
be  pressed,  so  as  to  give,  at  once,  a  plate  for  impression. 

2nd.  After  exposing  the  gelatine  paper  under  a  negative,  it 
is  placed  on  another  surface,  so  as  to  be  able  to  develop  the 
image  on  the  reverse  side.  The  reversed  proof  is  then  de- 
veloped in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  is  plunged 
into  the  sulphate  of  iron  solution. 

3rd.  A  carbonised  gelatine  proof  may  be  developed  by  means 
of  solutions  of  ammonia,  potash  and  hypochlorite  of  kme  ;  it 
s  then  plunged  into  the  solutions  of  bichromate  and  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  when  the  grain  appears. 

4th.  The  gelatine  may  be  run  over  platee  of  glass  or  metal 
and  then  sensitised,  or  it  may  be  dried  and  sensitised. 

5th.  The  tanning  material  may  be  applied  in  the  solid  state. 
Solvents  may  also  be  used  in  the  form  of  powders  on  the 
gelatine  slightly  wetted. 

Other  examples  are  given,  which  are  modifications  of  the 
above. 

To  be  usefully  applied,  the  design  should  be  reproduced  by 
electrotypy. 

[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawings,'] 
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A.D.  1874,  Jnne  4.— No.  1935. 

PILLON,  Thomas  Akthub. — A  "method  of  and  apparatus  for 
•'  indexing,  copying,  multiplying  and  securing  public  and 
**  other  records  and  documents.'* 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  obtain  an  efficient  record 
i^stem,  by  means  of  an  adaptation  of  scientific  processes  com- 
prised in  photography,  type  printing  and  stereotype,  combined 
with  a  method  of  printing  on  thin  metallic  plates. 

Only  the  adaptation  of  photographic  processes  and  depen- 
dent processes  can  be  noticed  here. 

For  a  type  printer  to  read  from,  a  photograph  of  a  given 
docnment  is  taken  on  prepared  paper  by  flattening  it  down 
with  a  clear  sheet  of  glass.  A  microscopic  copy  may  be  taken 
for  subsequent  enlargement  whenever  a  fac-simile  of  the 
original  document  is  required.  The  original  docnment  in 
the  Becord  Office,  say,  for  instance,  the  Registry  of  Deeds 
OfiSce,  Ireland,  need  never  be  removed  from  the  custody  of 
the  Begistrar. 

When  a  metallic  fac-simile  of  the  document  is  required,  any 
photo-mechanical  process  may  be  used  to  impress  the  photo- 
graphic copy  into  the  metallic  plates. 

To  impress  the  metallic  plates,  a  stereotype  is  taken  from 
the  set  up  type,  in  the  ordinary  way.    The  metallic  sheets,  or 
.  brass  plates  are  impressed  in  ink  and  indented  by  the  stereo- 
type by  means  of  a  fly  press. 

Copies  are  taken  from  the  reversed  or  embossed  side  of  the 
plates  on  white  writing  paper.  The  paper  is  moistened  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  laid  on  the  plate  and  covered  with  blotting 
paper  and  then  with  a  sheet  of  india  rubber.  A  moderate 
pressure  blackens  the  nitrate  of  silver  whenever  it  comes  into 
contact  with  the  paper. 

Type  ink  may  be  used  to  print  from  the  reversed  sheets ;  or 
manifold  paper,  or  electro-printing  on  chemically  prepared 
paper  may  be  employed. 

[Printed,  6d.    No  DrawiTigs,'] 

A.D.  1874,  July  16.— No.  2490. 

DEBENHAM,  William  Elliott. — "Improvements  in  fixing 
"  colours  on  photographs  and  drawings,  and  in  the  method 
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'•  of   preparing    ihc     i)aper    or    other    material    to   rccet? 
*'  colour.*' 

To  fix  ihe  (•olour  on  a  coloured  photograph,  it  is  immersed 
in  :i  -«.»liitioii  of  «^lutcii  ill  alcohol,  or  in  an  alcoholic  BolntKn 
of.L'^latiiii- or  kindred  sub.staiice  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
urelatino  in  water  and  adding  as  mnch  alcohol  as  the  solflrion 
will  Ix.ar  without  ])reeipitating  the  gelatine.  The  gelatine 
coating  may  l*e  i-cndci-ed  insoluble  by  treatment  with  tumin 
or  cliroine  alum  :  the  chrome  alum  is  afterwards  exposed  to 
li^'lit.  Instead  of  the  al>ove  immersion  process,  the  Eolnrion 
may  be  allowed  to  How  over  the  photograph. 

To  prepare  a  photograph  in  order  that  colour  may  adhere 
thereto,  i-ither  of  the  alx)ve  solutions  may  be  applied,  or  a 
.solution  of  glycerine  or  sugar,  or  a  mixture  of  these.  If  the 
work  ran  be  coloured  before  being  mounted,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  photograph  to  be  enamelled,  the  preparation  liquid  is 
ap])lied  to  the  back  of  the  paper.  The  alcohol  makes  it  peno- 
irate  to  the  front,  and  the  colour  is  taken  in  a  very  even  and 
fine  niiinner.  The  fixing  solution  may  be  used  to  attach  the 
])hotograj)h  to  the  eoUodionised  glass  in  enamelling. 
'  Printed f  4(1.     Xn  iJrammjs,'] 

A.D.  1874-,  July  27.— No.  2617. 
IjKSTEU,    Thomas. — "Improvements    in    photographic  ap- 
*'  paratus." 

'J'hi.s  invention  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  prodttciiou  of 
])hotograpliic  negatives  in  open  daylight. 

The  invention  consists  in  the  application  to  the  camera  of  a 
box  containing  three  i)arallcl  baths,  into  which  the  eoUo- 
dionised plate  may  be  successively  plunged  without  expotsure 
to  daylight,  then  transfen'cd  to  a  plate  box  and  finished  at 
I'jisuie.  The  first  bath  contains  nitrate  of  silver,  the  second, 
acidified  jn'otosulphate  of  iron,  and  the  third  a  mixture  of 
liouey,  iodide  of  ])otassium,  and  water  for  washing  the  de- 
veloped ])icture. 

Sciew.s,  ])assing  through  the  sliding  top  of  the  bath  box 
and  ijrcsjiing  on  the  bath  covers,  make  the  baths  water- 
tight. 

IHie  eoUodiouiacd  j»late  is  plunged  into  the  baths  by  means 
oi*  a  dip])er,  which  holds  the  plate  at  one  edge,  and  is  passed 
through  a  slot  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the 
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camera.  The  slot  is  covered  bj  a  slide  Trith  an  aperture  for 
the  admission  of  the  dipper. 

In  the  dipper,  the  glass  plate  can  be  held  firmly  by  one 
^ge>  by  means  of  a  clamp  screw  pressing  against  a  stay  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  dipper.  A  stop  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
dipper  cuts  off  light. 

"  The  bath  box  is  fitted  to  the  camera  by  means  of  a  slide, 
"  which  is  screwed  on  to  its  lower  edges^and  works  in  a  groove 
•*  in  the  top  of  the  bath  box." 
[Printed,  Sd,    Drawing.'] 

A.D.  1874,  July  31.— No.  2667. 

BROOKES,  Alfked  George. — (A  communication  from  Lotiia 
Alexandre  Farjon.) — "  Improvements  in  copying  presses,  a 
*'  part  of  which  improvements  is  also  applicable  to  stamping 
'*  and  punching  machines." 

Descriptions  and  drawings  are  given  of  stamping  or  em- 
bossing presses  for  giving  a  convex  or  concave  shape  to 
photographic  cards. 

A  pressure  bar  is  united  to  the  base  plate  of  the  press  by 
means  of  screw  bolts  or  pins,  which  also  form  guides  for  the 
travelling  plate.  The  pressure  is  applied  to  the  travelling 
plate  by  means  of  a  cam  lever,  which  bears  against  the  pres- 
sure box  and  the  travelling  plate,  a  sliding  piston  being  placed 
between  the  lever  and  the  travelling  plate.  Helical  springs 
encircling  the  bolts  may  be  used  to  raise  the  travelling  plate 
after  the  pressure  has  been  applied,  or  the  springs  may  sur- 
round short  tubes  on  the  bolts. 

A  portion  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  travelling  plate  is 
convex  and  of  an  oval  form  to  fit  a  corresponding  oval  hole  in 
the  base  plate.  The  convex  portion  of  the  plate  may  be 
rectangular  or  the  press  may  be  made  to  emboss  two  or  more 
cards  at  once,  or  to  emboss  two  or  more  parts  of  the  same  card 
at  the  same  time. 

IPrinied,  lOd,    Drawing,'] 

A.D.  1874,  October  15.— No.  3541. 

CLEARY,  William. — (Provisional  protectio^i  oiiiy,)—A  "  press 
*'  for  glazing  or  polishing  photographs,  cards,  or  other  similar 
*'  articles." 
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This  invention  relates  to  that  kind  of  press  wherein  dte 
photograph  is  passed  between  a  revolving  roller  and  a  fiied 
bnrnishing  bar. 

The  invention  consists  principally  in  giving  to  the  bomish- 
ing  bar  a  to-and-fro  motion,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  ihe 
roller,  whilst  the  latter  revolves.  The  roller  is  draw  filed  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  so  that  it  may  take  a  firm  liold  of 
the  back  of  the  photograph.  The  bamishing  bar,  nnderoeith 
the  roller,  is  fitted  into  slides.  On  the  axis  of  the  roller  is  a 
winch  handle,  and  a  cam  or  other  equivalent  device,  to  impart 
the  to-and-fro  motion  to  the  bar. 

The  steps  in  which  the  axis  of  the  roller  revolves  are  pro- 
vided with  pressure  screws,  and  the  machine  is  kept  heated. 
whilst  in  operation,  by  means  of  a  lamp. 
[Printed,  4iL    Xo  Drawinge,'] 

A.D.  1874,  October  21.— No.  3633. 
CLABK,  Alexaxdeb  Melville. — {A  coinm^micaiiaiifromClauik 
Xeo;?  La?ii2>er^)—"  Improvements  in  prodacing  cuhon  photo- 
"  graphs." 

Permanent  carbon  photographs  are  produced  with  salts  of 
chromium,  in  their  true  aspect  and  gelatinised  at  the  same 
operation. 

A  glass  plate  first  receives  a  greasy  coating,  then  a  layer  of 
normal  collodion,  and  is  immersed  in  cold  water.  The  pig- 
mented papers  are  then  removed  from  their  printiQg  frames 
and  one  is  applied  on  the  coated  glass  plate  whilst  it  is  in  the 
bath.  Both  are  removed  and  subjected  to  alight  pressure. 
The  positive  print  is  developed  in  warm  water,  and  may  either 
serve  as  a  transparency  or  as  a  picture  to  be  seen  by  reflected 
light ;  this  point  is  an  important  feature  in  the  invention. 

The  positive  print,  thus  developed,  is  immersed  in  gelatine 
solution  and  the  card  mount  is  applied  thereto  in  the  bath. 
When  the  picture  is  dr}',  it  is  detached  from  the  glass  and  is 
brilliant  and  glossy. 

Portraits  face  to  face,  protected  by  mica,  may  be  obtained 
by  an  analogous  process  to  that  described  above. 

The  gradual  strengthening  which  is  applied  to  salts  of 
chromium  for  obtaining  clichds  consists  of  an  aqueous  solution 
containing  ammonia,  sugar  and  permanganate  of  potash.     This 
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olntion  may  be  nsed  to  strengthen  transparent  positives  as 
-well  as  negatives. 

Borders  to  prints  in  salts  of  chromiam  on  albnmenised  paper 
may  be  obtained,  in  a  tint  different  from  that  of  the  picture 
by  employing  a  yellow  mask  and  a  negative  with  an  oma- 
xnental  border ;  the  image  is  developed  by  hypo-sulphite  and 
fixed. 

At  the  back  of  the  gelatine  picture,  tinted  powder  may  be 
axiplied  by  a  stump  to  impart  opacity. 
[Prinied,  4d.    No  Drawings,'} 

A.D.  1874,  October  29.— No.  3740. 

SAWYER,  John  Robekt. — **  Improvements  in  the  production 
* '  of  photographic  prints." 

This  invention  relates  to  the  preparation  of  a  temporary 
support  to  serve  during  the  development  of  the  image  obtained 
on  a  sensitised  pellicle  of  gelatine  and  carbon. 

The  invention  consists  in  the  preparation  of  a  temporary 
support  or  surface  which  becomes  adhesive  while  moist,  and 
in  that  state,  holds  the  picture.  This  surface  becomes  con- 
tractile when  dry,  and  allows  the  developed  print  to  leave  it 
when  mounted  upon  the  final  support. 

When  made  of  paper,  the  temporary  support  is  coated  with 
a  solution  of  gelatine  containing  chrome  alum  ;  when  dry,  it 
is  pressed  powerfully  by  rollers  or  by  hydraulic  pressure.  The 
sheets  of  gelatinised  paper  are  next  coated  with  a  solution  of 
lac  and  borax  containing  sub- carbonate  of  soda,  dried,  and 
milled  by  being  passed  through  a  rolling  press.  The  surface 
is  then  made  repellent  to  water  by  rubbing  over  with  a  solu. 
tion  of  resin  in  turpentine  together  with  white  wax. 

The  employment  of  the  temporary  support  is  as  follows  : — 
The  prepared  surface  of  the  support  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  print.  Both  are  lifted  out  together 
and  dried ;  they  are  then  immersed  in  warm  water  and  the 
paper  at  the  back  of  the  picture  is  skinned  off.  The  print  is 
then  developed,  rinsed  in  cold  water,  placed  in  a  solution  of 
alum,  then  in  cold  water,  and  is  transferred  to  its  final  support 
under  water,  the  surface  of  the  final  support  being  prepared 
with  an  adhesive  preparation.    When  the  surfaces  are  dry, 
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the  tcinix)nu-y  support  may  be  stripped  from  the  finisbid 
picture. 

VrinUxJ,  -kl.     No  Bmwnigs,'] 

A.D.  1874,  November  17.— No.  3947. 

DKSl'AQriS.  PiuiKE  AucrsTE.— **  Improvomentd  in  the  pre- 
"  l)araii()U  of  gelatine  aud  albumen  photogi*apbic  plates  for 
*'  i»riiiiiii^  iVom  with  lithofifniphic  inks." 

Tlio  basis  of  this  invention  is: — "That  a  layer  of  bichro- 
*'  Hi:ito(l  ^I'latinc  intended  to  furnish  a  plate  for  impreaeions 
*'  with  liilioi^raphic  inks  however  thin  it  is  may  be  divided 
*'  into  three  parts  or  ihickncsses." 

In  the  Toitcvin  ))roces8  (All)ertype)  for  instance,  the  total 
Miisitivc  fihn  coni?ists  of  t^enHitised  albumcu  next  the  glass. 
ftnrrtMl  wiili  sen!«itiscd  gelatine.  The  albuminous  layer  is 
roii«h're<l  insoluble,  but  between  it  and  the  exterior  of  the 
platiiic  layei-  is  a  sohiblc  or  hygrometric  layer  which  somc- 
tinies  U-).ses  its  adlierence  to  the  layer  of  albnmeu  and  is 
(Irairired  otf  by  the  inking  roller. 

Arcordlii«r  to  the  ]>resL'nt  invention,  the  intermediate  and 
.^oUibUr  layer  is  absent,  lor  the  two  solarizations,  one  on  the 
back  auil  the  other  on  the  faee  of  the  compound  film,  pene- 
trate into  the  parts  of  the  lilm  which  ought  to  furnish  the 
lihuks  anil  deep  half  tones.  In  Ihe  caao  of  an  insoluble  suj^- 
]u)rt,  the  polarization  of  the  blacks  and  deep  half  tones  pene- 
trates up  to  the  Buj)port,  BO  as  to  render  them  adherent  to 
it. 

A  eyliniler  press  for  taking  olf  proofs  conBiata  of  two  hori- 
zontal rollers,  at  a  regulatable  distance  apart,  with  an  endless 
clnth  stretched  so  as  to  encircle  them.  The  cloth  carries  the 
[)r<)ofs,  which  are  damped  and  inked  by  upper  longitudinal 
rollers,  and  pressed  against  the  descending  sheet  of  paper  by 
an  endless  cloth  that  i)asse3  round  a  third  adjustable  roller. 
In  the  damping,  the  water  is  distributed  by  a  spongy  roller 
and  a  hard  roller.  An  endless  sheet  of  zinc  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  cloth  that  passes  round  the  third  roUer.  The 
paper  nniy  Iks  continuous. 
LPrirtfcxZ,  8d.     BmwiiiigJ] 
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A.D.  1874,  Novembor  21.— No.  4011. 
STAHLSCHMIDT,  Joim  Charles  Lett.— (J[  communication 
from  Adolplie  Henry  Braun.) —  {Provisional  protection  only,) — 
'*  Improvements  in  colouring  and  mounting  photographic 
'•  pictures." 

By  this  method,  a  photographic  picture  is  made  in  imitation 
of  an  oil  painting. 

Instead  of  employing  the  ordinary  transfer  paper  as  the 
support  to  a  carbon  photographic  print,  a  very  tliin  semi- 
transparent  paper  is  made  use  of ;  this  paper  is  known  as 
'*  papier  vegetal."  The  carbon  print  having  been  transfen'ed 
to  the  paper,  the  back  of  the  print  is  coloured  with  either  oil 
or  water  colours,  or  by  means  of  chromo-lithography.  By 
means  of  glue,  or  other  suitable  cement,  the  coloured  picture 
is  then  mounted  upon  canvaa  or  other  material  upon  which  oil 
paintings  are  painted,  after  which  the  front  may  be  retouched 
and  varnished  with  the  usual  varnish. 
\_Printed,  id.    No  Drawings.'] 
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A.D.  1875,  February  20.— No.  635.  ' 
TIIiLEY,  William. — **  Improvements  in  photographic  pro- 
"  cesses  and  in  apparatus  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
"  said  improvements." 

This  invention  relates  to  the  production  of  combination 
photographs  without  the  rigid  line  separating  the  portrait 
from  the  background  ;  also  to  producing  photographic  enlarge- 
ments from  combined  negatives  ;  and  to  apparatus  for  working 
these  processes. 

The  combination  photographs  arc  produced  by  photo- 
graphing, at  one  operation,  the  sitter,  suitably  illuminated, 
and  in  front  of  a  dark  background,  and  upon  a  dark  floor ; 
and,  by  a  second  operation,  photographing,  upon  the  same 
sensitive  surface,  the  background  and  foreground  by  means 
of  a  transparent  photograph  immediately  in  front  of  the  sen- 
sitive surface,  the  sitter  (still  retaining  his  position)  being 
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thrown   into  darknees,  by  cortains,  and  a  wliite  backgrcnod 
being  employed  together  with  a  white  fabric  on  the  floor. 

The  apparatus  for  producing  the  combination  photograpii 
is  constructed  as  follows : — A  light  hinged  frame  (canying 
the  photogi-aphic  background)  is  placed  between  the  sensiiirt 
surface  and  the  sliding  shutters  of  the  dark  slide.  The  ftwne 
is  turned  aside  by  a  handle,  during  the  photographing  of  the 
Bitter.  When  the  sitter  is  in  darkness,  the  frame  is  torned, 
so  that  the  background  is  brought  almost  into  contact  ▼ith 
the  sensitive  surface.  When  the  light  is  admitted,  thcphoto- 
grai)hic  background  becomes  impressed  on  all  parts  of  the 
]jlate  nf)t  covered  by  the  image  of  the  sitter. 

For  enlargements,  as  well  as  for  the  above  combiuation 
])hotographs,  a  separate  maflk  and  negative  maj  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  sitter  is  thrown  into  darkness  by  means  of  a  black 
curtain  in  connection  with  rods,  cords  and  pulleys. 
\_l'riufeil,  Is.  2/7.     Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1875,  March  13.— No.  937. 
:M01lGAN-liR0WX,  William.— W  conimunication  fivin  Jul*;s 
Jleiiry  ILi',tni'j{if.) — {Vroi'lifional  lu'oteciion.  onhjJ) — "Impruve- 
*'  ments  in  ])li()tographic  apparatus." 

'J'lie  object  of  this  invention  is  to  produce  a  portable  appa- 
ratus, e(puilly  available  for  photographic  operations  within 
doors  and  in  the  open  air,  a8  well  as  for  making  enlarge- 
ments. 

1st  im])rovemcnt. — Forming  the  two  sides  of  the  camera, 
the  top  and  the  bottom,  of  four  pieces  of  wood  jointed  together 
by  hinges  which  exclude  the  light  and  extend  the  entire 
length  of  tbe  pieces ;  the  joined  edges  of  each  piece  are 
b(?villed  at  an  angle  of  45°.  This  camera  can  be  folded  flat ;  on 
being  unfolded  it  assumes  the  shape  of  a  rigid  square  which 
is  maintained  by  the  insertion  of  the  lena  board  and  of  the 
dark  slide. 

lind  improvement. — In  the  tripod,  the  head  is  fixed  on  the 
top  of  the  legs  and  consists  in  a  metallic  disc,  the  diameter 
of  which  does  not  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  apper  part  of 
the  three  legs ;  the  disc  is  joined  to  the  legs  by  pins  and 
wings  and  is  attivched  to  the  camera  by  moans  of  a  screw 
inserted  from  tlio  inside.    The  sci'cw  and  disc  have  a  small 
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central  hole  through  which  to  pass  a  wire  from  which  a  weight 
is  BnBpended. 

3rd  improvement. — The  ontside  of  the  lens  tube  is  shaped 
as  a  swift  screw  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  washer  is  pro- 
'  vided  with  a  similar  thread ;  the  rotation  of  the  lens  effects 
the  focussing.  For  enlarging,  the  negative  is  fixed  in  the 
g^nnd  glass  slide  and  exposed  to  light ;  the  screen  to  receive 
the  enlargement  is  placed  at  the  required  distance  from  the 
lens,  which  is  adjusted  as  described  above. 
[Printed,  Ad.    Ko  Dravnngs.'] 

A.D.  1875,  March  16.— No.  966. 
MORGAN-BROWN,    William.^ —  (^1    communication  from 
Horace  M,  Hedd^m  and  Charles  A,  HiU.) — **  Improvements  in 
**  the  production  of  white  photographic  plates  or  white  sur- 
'*  faces  to  be  used  in  photographic  printing." 

The  invention  consists  essentially  of  two  parts,  the  preparing 
of  the  plate  with  a  coat  of  enamel,  and  the  sizing  of  the  plate 
BO  prepared. 

The  white  surface  is  produced  preferably  upon  ferro-type 
plates,  but  other  metallic  plates,  cardboard,  leather,  wood, 
&c.  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  A  compound  or  enamel  is 
made  containing  alcohol,  ether,  gun  cotton  and  white  oxide 
of  zinc;  ib  is  poured  upon  the  plate  precisely  as  ordinary 
collodion  is  applied  by  photographers.  One  minute  after  the 
coating  has  ceased  to  flow,  the  plate  is  placed  in  soft  water 
for  ten  minutes,  and  then  in  running  water  for  ten  minutes. 

While  still  wet,  the  plate  is  immersed  in  a  sizing  solution 
for  ten  minutes  ;  it  is  then  removed  and  dried  ready  for  use. 
The  aqueous  solution  for  sizing  contains  gelatine,  arrowroot 
and  sugar  candy. 

[Printed,  Ad.    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1875,  April  7.— No.  1266. 
VAN  DER  WEYDE,  Henry—**  Improvements  in  the  con- 
•*  struction  of  photographic  studio  windows  or  glass  houses." 

The  object  of  thfs  invention  is  to  ensure  the  more  efficient 
lighting  of  the  sitter  and  the  partial  or  total  exclusion  from 
the  studio  of  useless  or  mischievous  light. 

This  invention  consists  in  such  a  construction  of  window 
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that  tho  i-nys  of  light  parsing  to  the  eittor  traverse  the  tfjK 
a«  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  j^lane  thereof ;  the 
constrnction  of  the  window  is  Buch  that  it  does  not  encroach 
upon  the  space  within  the  room.  The  window  is  of  a  zig-zag 
fonn  in  horizontal  section,  two  series  of  vertical  panes  erf 
glass  being  dis]X)sed  alternately,  the  two  scries  facing  points 
at  opposite  ends  of  tho  studio,  while  the  window,  as  a  wiiole, 
is  in  the  same  plane  as  the  side  of  the  room. 

The  scrica  of  panes  which,  for  the  time  being,  face  the 
camera,  may  bo  obscured  by  blinds  or  shutterB.  If  the  sitter 
is  to  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  studio,  and  the  choice  of  the 
end  occujned  by  the  sitter  is  not  required,  the  glass  of  one  sot 
(jf  pan(?s  may  be  permanently  darkened  or  replaced  by  boardg 
or  sheet  metal. 

**  The  invention  is  applicable  both  to  side  and  top  'light,' 
"  and  might  be  used  on  one  or  both  sides,  but  the  north  side 
•*  and  roof  will  generally  l)c  sufficient." 

A.D.  1875,  April  15.— No.  1362. 
EDWARDS,    Ernest.  —  {ProvUional   protection    only.)  —  A 
**  method  of  printing  from  plates  of  gelatine  or  equivalent 
"  material." 

The  printing  from  these  plates  is  performed  with  dyes  in 
conti-adistinction  to  printing  inks. 

Olio  of  the  methods  of  preparing  the  gelatine  plate  is  to  use 
gehitine  combined  with  a  bichromate  spread  upon  a  surface  of 
slate.  When  diy,  tho  ])lato  is  exposed  to  light  under  a  photo- 
graphic ])osit.ivo  and  is  thus  impressed  with  an  image  which 
is  non-absorbent  of  water  in  the  parts  not  required  to  produce 
an  im])re.«sion. 

To  take  impressions  from  the  prepared  plate,  its  surface  is 
wetted  with  a  solution  in  water  of  the  desii-ed  colour,  and  the 
surj)lus  moisture  is  removed.  ITie  jiapor  is  then  pressed  nn 
to  the  sniTace  of  the  plate,  so  as  to  receive  a  portion  of  tbc 
colour.  The  colour  is  absorbed  by  the  plate  in  the  portions 
which  arc  absorbent  of  water,  just  in  proportion  as  the  ab- 
sorbent property  has  been  modified  by  the  treatment  which 
tlie  gelatine  has  received.  ^lordants  may  be  used,  when 
necessaiy.  to  strengthen  the  colour. 
iPrlnfcilf  id,     Xo  DrawlngsJl 
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A.D.  1875,  May  4.— No.  1663. 
JOHNSON,  John  Henry. — (A  communication  from  La  SocHU 
Anonyme  de  Pitblications  Periodiguea.) — A  **  process  for  printing 
**  photochromatic  images." 

By  means  of  this  process,  there  are  obtained  polychromatic 
images,  visible  either  as  a  reflection  or  as  a  transparency. 
These  images  are  produced  by  the  superposition  of  a  series  of 
photographic  impressions.  The  number  of  negatives  by  which 
the  total  piecture  is  formed  depends  upon  the  number  of 
HLonochromes  in  the  resulting  picture.  Each  negative  is 
covered  with  opaque  colour,  so  as  only  to  give  one  colour  in 
tlie  resulting  picture.  The  negatives  are  printed  from  sepa- 
rately upon  a  mixture  of  the  colour  required.  The  image  is 
developed  upon  each  film  as  in  the  carbon  process,  and  the 
films  are  superposed  by  immersion  in  water,  pressure  and 
desiccation  being  used  as  each  layer  is  applied.  The  whole 
picture  is  then  immersed  in  an  sdum  bath,  and  washed  with 
water. 

The  ordinary  mechanical  means  for  printing  in  colours  may 
be  employed ;  either  previously  to  the  photographic  impression 
or  subsequently  to  the  same,  so  as  to  superpose  various  tints 
upon  the  photographically  printed  image.  According  to 
another  plan  a  photographic  impression  may  be  followed  by 
a  lithographic  impression,  and  so  on  alternately  until  the  final 
picture  is  produced. 

[Frintedj  4d.    No  Brawinga.'] 

A.D.  1875,  May  7.— No.  1699. 
HAEE,  George. — A  **  photographic  changing  box  and  dark 
"  slide." 

The  chief  features  of  this  invention  are : — 

1st.  The  inserting,  by  means  of  morticing  or  otherwise,  in 
the  body  of  the  lid  of  the  changing  box,  a  metallic  shutter 
with  its  springs  and  parallel  guide  pieces. 

2nd.  A  flexible  cover  for  the  changing  box. 

3rd.  The  hinging  of  the  back  of  the  dark  slide  at  one  end, 
together  with  a  method  of  fastening  in  the  photographic  plate 
by  means  of  a  spring  catch  lock,  brought  into  action  by  pressing 
forward  the  back. 

By  means  of  the  springs  and  parallel  guides,  the  shutter  is 
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.self-acting,  being  opened  only  by  the  attaching  of  the  camen 
plido  to  which  the  plate  Ib  to  bo  transferrod  and  closed  by  the 
net  of  removing  it. 

The  flexible  cover  is  used  instead  of  the  rigid  sliding  top 
peculiar  to  an  ordinary  transfer  box.  The  cover  is  prefesraUy 
made  of  a  series  of  wooden  laths  glued  to  a  band  of  leather. 

In  the  present  invention,  the  plates  are  inserted  from  the 
bottom. 

The  dark  slide,  nsed  in  connection  with  this  box,  has  iu 
end  aperture  closed,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  znetal  projecting 
frc^ni  the  back  and  working  on  an  axis  at  the  further  end.  To 
ftcrmit  of  the  egress  of  the  plate,  a  bolt  is  lifted  and  the  end 
thrown  open. 

[Printed f  4kI.    XoDraivoigs.'^ 

A.D.  1870,  May  10.— No.  1734. 
TUCKER,  John  Bonk. — [Provisional  proieciion  only.) — ^"Im- 
**  ])rovcments  in  mounting  j)ai)cr.j,  cither  printed,  ornamented, 
"  or  ])laiii,  on  zinc,  iron,  tin  and  other  metal  plates." 

rhotographs,  so  mountc<l,  are  said  to  be  weatherproof  and 
dirt  proof,  and  to  bear  washing  without  injury. 

The  process  of  mounting  consists  in  coating  botib  sides  of 
tho  paper  with  size  and  allowing  it  to  dry.  The  metallic 
])lato  is  then  coated  with  a  mixture  of  copal  vamish  and 
Jitho^'aphic  vamisli  and  the  back  of  the  coated  paper  ia  placed 
on  the  varnished  face  of  the  ]>late.  The  whole  is  subjected  to 
jn-esHure,  so  as  to  cause  the  ])latc  and  paper  to  adhere  firmly 
tf^gethor,  and  they  are  dried  spontaneously  or  stored.  Finally 
the  paper  is  coated  with  copal  vamish  and  the  whole  is  finished 
by  again  stoving. 

[Printcdy  4<7.    A'o  Drawings."] 

A.D.  1875,  May  13.— No.  1777. 
JOHNSON,   CiiAiiLES. — (Provisionnl    protection    only.) — "An 
'  *  improvement  in  photographers'  head  rests,  applicable  also 
.  *'  to  stands  used  for  other  purposes.'* 

Usually  the  upright  rod  that  caiTies  the  rest  is  fixed  at  the 
required  height  by  means  of  a  set  screw  and  a  socket,  a  scpa- 
rate  joint  being  ])rovided  to  adjust  the  inclination  of  the  rest. 

This  invention  consists  in  providing  for  the  vertical  and 
lateral  adjustment  by  one  and  the  same  moans.    A  ball-and- 
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8c>c5ket  joint  is  employed  of  the  following  oonstraction : — "  The 
hall  through  which  the  upright  rod  passes  is  made  in  two 
halyes,  olamping  the  upright  rod  between  them  so  as  to  grip 
the  rod  tightly  when  the  socket  in  which  the  ball  works  is 
lightened  up.  This  socket  is  also  made  in  .two  parts  hinged 
together  and  provided  with  a  thumbscrew  by  which  the 
socket  may  be  tightened  up  or  loosened  as  required.  By 
loosening  this  thumbscrew  the  upright  rod  may  be  slid 
through  the  ball,  and  at  the  same  time  inclined  by  the  ball 
working  in  its  socket,  whereby  the  rest  is  adjusted  both  as 
regards  height  and  position  at  one  and  the  same  action,  the 
whole  being  firmly  secured  by  tightening  the  screw." 
[Printed,  4d.    No  Bravnngs,'] 

A.D.  1875,  May  U.— No.  1791. 
^^^ULLPROY,  Augtjste. — {A  communication  from  Jean  Baptiete 
;^€atfmi)— A  "  photographic    apparatus  with  portable  camera 

obecnra." 

]fy  means  of  the  **  portable  camera  obscura  or  laboratory  " 
l^hidi  is  a  fixed  box  placed  under  the  ordinary  photographic 
Apparatus  that  contains  the  lenses  and  dark  slide),  the  photo- 
%%>pliio  plate  is  submitted  to  the  developing,  fixing,  and  rins- 
^C»  Solomons  necessary  to  complete  the  picture  without  having 
^  dark  room  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  fixed  box  is  a  tin  box  without  a'cover,  containing  three 
%t)tta  percha  vessels.  The  first  vessel  contains  the  nitrate 
^^ih,  the  second  the  sulphate  of  iron  bath,  and  the  third  the 
^^posolphite  bath ;  the  second  and  third  vessels  have  a  second 
^^mportment  for  rinsing  water. 

To  immerse  the  photographic  plate  in  succession  in  those 
^^^thfl,  a  rack  and  pinion  movement  brings  an  aperture  (in  the 
l^l^otographio  apparatus  beneath  the  plate)  successively  over 
^^e  vessel  to  be  used.  The  plate  is  moved  up  or  down  by  means 
^^  nippers. 

The  gutta  percha  vessels  are  filled  up  by  means  of  recep- 
J^des  that  communicate  with  them  by  india-rubber  tubes 
^^*i?ing  dosing  taps.  By  raising  the  receptacles  by  hand,  the 
^^^tepartments  are  filled,  the  respective  taps  being  open ;  the 
^X)B  are  then  closed.  By  the  lowering  of  the  receptacles  (the 
^^^M  being  open)  the  vessels  are  emptied. 
{Printed,  Sd.    Drawing.'] 
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A.D.  1876,  May  17.— No.  1825 
tTLAKK,  Alexakdeb  Meltille. — [A  eommunieationfrow 
LSan  Larnbert.) — "  ImprovementB  in  photographic  ] 
"**  frames,  and  in  other  apparatus  nsed  in  connectioi 
"  with." 

Ist.  Printing  frames. — These  frames  are  for  printing 
ber  of  positives  at  once  with  borders,  and  with  or 
devices  thereon.  A  main  frame  contains  a  glass  plate 
is  obscured  or  masked,  with  the  exception  of  anj  coi 
number  of  apertures.  The  negatives  are  placed  Q] 
apertures,  and  are  held  securely  by  a  frame  hinge( 
main  frame  of  the  press.  Masks,  in  connection  w 
hinged  frame,  have  apertures  rather  smaller  than  thoei 
above ;  the  sensitised  papers  are  placed  in  these  apertu 
hinged  flaps  are  folded  down  upon  them  and  fasti 
springs. 

The  frame  for  printing  ^the  border  is  similar  to  tha 
described.  The  picture  is  protected  by  a  mask  fixe< 
glass  in  the  middle  of  a  larger  aperture  of  reotanguL 
To  obtain  a  tinted  border  with  a  device  thereof,  a  1 
collodion  and  gelatine  is  used. 

2nd.  Paper  cutting  apparatus. — ^Two  frames  hinged  1 
have  between  them  the  sensitised  paper  to  be  cut.  Oi 
carries  a  glass  plate,  the  other  has  a  number  of  ba 
transverse  slits.  By  this  means  the  paper  is  cut  of  the 
size  for  the  above  printing  frames. 

3rd.  A  registering  photometer. — ^A  rectangular  obi 
has  a  number  of  dials  provided  with  ratchet  teeth,  i 
which  are  holes  that  form  stops  for  an  index,  and  thu 
nite  time  of  exposure  is  given  to  the  paper.  By  mei 
strip  of  sensitised  paper  on  a  roller  on  the  axis  of  th 
a  record  of  the  printing  done  each  day  is  obtained. 
[Printed,  Is.  4d,    Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1875,  May  21.— No.  1863. 
SABUNJIE,  Jomr  Louis.— (ProvmonoZ  protection  onlg^ 
**  provements  in  apparatus  employed  in  the  'prin 
"  photographs." 

The  printing  frame  consists  of  a  metal  frame  fitt 
glass  and  provided  with  metal  bars  or  clasps,  which  ar 
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^^  one  end  to  the  frame,  and  are  formed  at  the  other  end  to 
^lip  the  edge  of  the  frame  tightly.  The  photograph  to  be 
^^Opied  IB  laid  on  the  glass,  and  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  pre- 

jPN^tf^  paper,  and  then  with  a  nomber  of  pieces  of  thick  paper. 

^^^e  clasps  are  then  shut  down,  and  the  frame  is  exposed  to 

^^e  light.    This  printing  frame  may  also  be  employ&d  when 

^^crinting  frtmi  glass  negatives. 

In  a  more  simple  form  of  the  printing  apparatus,   metal 

^^lasps  are  made  to  clip  the  glass  without  the  aid  of  a  metal 

^••me. 

[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawinge.'] 

A.D.  1875,  July  22.— No.  2613. 
^yULLONf  Thomas  Abthue.— (PrewmonoZ  protection  only.)— A. 
*  *  method  of  embossing  thin  metal  sheets  with  copies  of  mann- 
**  script  writings,  engravings,  printed  matter,  and  pictorial 
**  subjects  by  means  of  photography." 

From  the  sheets  or  from  moulds  or  castings  taken  ft^m  the 
Embossed  surface,  copies  may  be  made. 

A  negative  on  bichromated  gelatine  is  dried  and  pressed  in 
^^cntact  with  a  sheet  of  thin  metal  over  which  is  laid  a  sheet  of 
l^od,  a  rolling  press  being  used  for  the  pressure.  A  copy  of 
^lie  gelatine  surface  will  be  found  indisnted  into  the  brass  and 
l^ad. 

A  sheet  of  prepared  paper,  according  to  the  method  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  when  adopting  photo-zinco-graphic  copying 
Toay  be  used.  A  transfer  being  made  on  to  the  stone  or  zinc, 
^e  resin  is  dusted  on  the  greasy  ink ;  biting  in  with  acid 
allows  the  letters  or  lines  to  stand  up  in  relief.  Thin  metal 
covered  with  lead  is  then  laid  upon  this  relief,  and  is  indented 
as  described  above.  From  the  indented  metal  copies  may  be 
taken  by  the  method  described  in  No.  1935,  A.D.  1874.  Stereo- 
type plates  may  be  cast  by  covering  them  with  thin  paper  and 
a  thin  coating  of  stereotype  composition  such  as  a  preparation 
of  glue  paste  and  whiting  on  paper. 
[Printed,  4cd.    No  Drawings,'] 

A.D.  1875,  August  31.— No.  3059. 
HUGHES,   EnWASD  Thouas. — {A  communiccUion  front  Adolf 
Hammd.) — "  Improvements  in  photography." 

D  2 
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A  clean  glass  plate  is  covered,  on  both  Bides,  with  a 
tive  collodion  film.  When  a  copy  of  the  olrject  to  be  phoH)- 
gi-aphod  is  taken,  in  the  camera,  upon  this  plate,  two  imigv 
are  produced,  which  are  developed,  fixed,  and  covered  with  ft 
proHorving  varnish. 

This  doable  negative,  produced  at  the  same  time  npon  both 
Hides  of  a  glass  plate,  is  called  a  "  photo-plaBto*graphies] " 
negative  ;  copies  from  it  (positives)  are  called  "  photo-plisfeo- 
**  j?raphfl." 

i3y  this  invention,  the  light  that  has  passed  throagh  the 
front  film  is  utilised  to  ])roduce  a  perfect  pictaie.  ^le  refrao- 
tiou  of  the  rays  of  light  in  traversing  the  glass  plate  tends  to 
neutralise  the  sharp  outlines  on  the  front  of  the  plate,  and 
thufl  to  produce  very  eofb  copies  of  perfect  images.  Photo- 
pListographs  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  disperaed  and 
nearly  vertical  light  upon  two  or  more  negatives  prepared  and 
Huperposed  in  the  herein-boforo  described  manner. 
IPrinted,  4d.    Xo  Drawings, 1 


A.D.  1875,  September  24.— No.  3352. 

SLING  SB Y,  RoBKKT.— "  Improvements  in  the  oonstmction 
**  of  photographic  studios." 

Thin  invention  consists  *'  in  constmcting  the  *  sky-light '  as 
*'  well  as  the  'side  light'  of  a  photographic  studio  with  a 
"  double  pitch  or  inclination  inwards  from  the  two  ends  to 
''  the  middle  of  its  length,  where  the  two  inclined  or  sloping 
*•  «ur laces  meet  at  an  angle  of  about  120  degrees."  Thus 
lid  vantage  is  secured  at  whichever  end  of  the  studio  the  sitter 
lUHV  be  placed. 

Instead  of  the  sky  and  side  lights  meeting  at  an  angle,  they 
may  be  sepai*atcd  a  few  feet  by  an  unglassed  or  darkened  por- 
tion of  Btmight  roof  and  side,  under  which  the  camera  may  be 
l)laced  in  comparative  obscurity. 

Instead  of  the  side  light  being  vertical,  it  may  be  sloped 
outwards  from  top  to  bottom,  the  sky  light  being  at  one  slope 
and  the  side  light  at  another  slope.  Or,  they  may  both  be  at 
the  same  slope  and  combined  in  one  in  the  form  of  a  "  Man- 
"  sard  "  roof,  but  with  the  double  pitcher  inclination  inwards 
at  the  centre. 

The  inward  pitch  or  inclination  of  the  sky  and  aide  lij^ts 
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maybe  adapted,  in  a  single  form,  to  Btndios  in  which  the 
sittings  are  m^e  at  one  end  only. 
[PrirUed,  Sd.    Drawing.'] 

A.D.  1875,  October  5.— No.  3453. 
TTADDAK,  Herbert  John. — (A  commv/niccUion  from  EmeH 
JEdicards,) — A  "  method  of  printing  from  plates  of  gelatine  or 
**  equivalent  material." 

This  invention  is  the  same  as  that  set  forth  in  the  Provi- 
■ional  Specification,  No.  1362,  A  J).  1875. 
\Trinted,  4(2.    No  Dravnngs.'] 

A.D.  1875,  November  3.— No.  3815. 
TAYLOE,  Thomas  Lyon. — (Provmonal  protection  (mZy.)^A 
**  press  for  burnishing  or  polishing,  photographs,  cards,  or 
**  other  similar  articles." 

This  invention  relates  to  that  kind  of  press  which  has  a 
revolving  cylinder  or  roller  and  burnishing  bar. 

The  bearings  of  the  cylinder  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by 
means  of  set  screws ;  a  piece  of  solid  india-mbber  is  inserted 
at  the  back  of  the  bearing  pieces.  By  this  arrangement,  if 
the  card  or  mount  should  be  thicker  than  usual,  the  cylinder 
^ves  way  slightly  and  the  work  is  not  injured. 

The  cylinder  is  of  such  a  diameter  that  one  turn  thereof 
will  take  the  photograph  through,  and  the  burnishing  bar  is 
mounted,  in  a  transverse  slide,  beneath  the  cylinder,  and  thus 
receives  an  endwise  motion  during  the  passage  of  the  photo- 
graph through  the  machine.  Lines  across  the  photograph  are 
thus  avoided. 

A  cam  on  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  gives  the  endwise  motion 
to  the  burnishing  bar.  By  the  time  th^t  the  bar  has  reached 
the  highest  point  of  the  cam,  the  photograph  will  have  passed 
completely  through  the  machine ;  at  this  moment,  when  there 
is  no  xnressure,  the  highest  point  of  the  cam  passes,  and  the 
burnishing  bar  is  forced  back  by  a  spring  into  its  original 
position  against  the  lowest  part  of  the  cam,  ready  to  oom- 
menco  another  operation.  Thus  each  turn  of  the  handle 
carries  the  photograph  through  and  moves  the  burnisher  once 
across  the  surface ;  the  burnisher  then  returns  ready  for  the 
next  photography  and  so  on. 

[PnnM»4(2.    NoDrawinj^.^ 
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A.D.  1875.  December  8.— No.  4247. 
AEMANINO,  Leopoldo. — {Provisional  protection    only.)^l 
^*  process  for  coloring  photographs  or  photo-prints." 

A  photograph  or  photo-print  is  rendered  transparent  hj 
varnish  or  other  means,  and  a  sheet,  painted  or  printed  in 
colours  prepared  according  to  the  effect  required  to  be  pro- 
duc<;d  on  the  photograph  or  photo-print,  ia  affixed  to  the  huk 
of  the  print.  According  to  another  method,  the  print  ii 
printed  directly  npon  coloured,  painted,  or  printed  sheets  bj 
means  of  registering  points  of  marks. 
IPrintedf  4<?.    No  Drawinge.'] 


1876. 

A.D.  187G,  March  10.— No.  1050. 
CLAEK,  Alexander   Melville.  —  (A    eommunieatUm  from 
William  Alexander  Brice.) — **  Photographic  apparatOB." 

This  apparatus  dispenses  with  the  dark  room  and  is  able  to 
be  folded  up  when  not  in  use  so  as  to  be  portable. 

*'  The  invention  consists  of  a  central  casing,  with  lens  and 
*'  sliding  focussing  frame,  to  the  larger  base  part  of  which 
*'  arc  hinged  side  casings  that  maybe  thro¥m down  and  sas- 
"  pcuded  in  a  horizontal  position  in  suitable  manner.  The 
''  central  casing  is  recessed  at  the  lower  ptri»  and  shorter 
**  boxes  or  covers  hinged  thereto  to  be  swung  down  on  the 
"  outer  side  parts.  Trays  for  the  sensitizing  and  developing 
*'  solutions  are  moved  by  means  of  strings  from  the  side  cases 
''  into  the  central  casing  to  plunge  the  glass  plate,  which  is 
'*  supported  on  holders  of  a  frame  pivoted  to  the  sliding 
**  focussing  frame,  first  in  the  silver  bath,  and  after  ezposore 
''  to  light  into  the  developing  bath.  The  water  bath  is  finally 
**  introduced  through  the  lower  hinged  door  of  the  rear 
*'  part  to  fix  the  picture,  after  which  it  is  removed  for 
**  printing." 

Besides  those  set  forth  above,  there  are  the  following  points 
which  constitute  the  invention : — ^The  central  casing  hss 
lower  side  openings  to  admit  the  entrance  of  th^  trajs  into 
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the  central  compartment.    Hinged  covers  are  fitted  < 
opened  side  cases,  so  as  to  enclose  the  trays  and  produ. 
dark  room  with  the  central  compartment.    The  central  casing 
has  a  detachable  rear  shutter  or  wall  with  a  hinged  door  at 
the  lower  part  to  introduce  the  water  tray. 
[^Prinied,  6d.     Drawing.'] 

A.D.  1876,  March  17.— No.  1148. 

HENDERSON,  Alexandeb  Lamont. — "Improvements  in  the 
**  production  of  ceramic  photographs." 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  prrnluce  photographs  in 
vitrifiable  pigments,  which  may  be  burnt  in  upon  enamel 
tablets,  glass,  porcelain,  or  metal. 

If  the  surface  upon  which  the  picture  is  to  be  placed,  termed 
the  enamel,  be  light  in  colour,  a  transparency  of  the  subject  is 
treated  with  such  iodides,  bromides  or  fluorides  as  will  pro- 
duce a  dark  image.  The  iodides,  &c.,  may  be  combined  or 
not  with  chlorides  and  mordants.  Subsequently  the  picture 
may  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  silicates,  such  as  those  of 
sodium  or  potassium,  so  as  to  produce  the  deposited  metal  as 
a  silicate,  and  then  transferred  to  the  enamel,  which  is  then 
fired  so  as  to  vitrify  the  silicate. 

The  picture  may  be  taken  direct  upon  the  enamel  and 
treated  with  fluoric  acid  by  which  an  intaglio  is  produced. 
This  may  be  used  as  an  engraved  plate  for  printing,  or  it  may 
be  filled  up  with  enamel  colour  and  again  fired. 

Instead  of  converting  the  image  into  a  silicate,  it  may  be 
fluxed  by  means  of  an  emulsion  containing  borate  of  lead 
fluspended  in  collodion,  oil  of  spike,  fat  oil,  or  similar  media. 

If  the  enamel  be  dark  in  colour,  a  negative  is  employed 
instead  of  a  transparency,  the  iodides  or  bromides  of  the 
metals  used  being  such  as  will  produce  a  light  image. 
[Frinied,  Ad,    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1876,  April  25— No.  1747. 
YANDBB  WEYDE,  Henet. — "An  improvement  in  photo- 
**  graphy  and  apparatus  used  therein." 

A  large  lens  is  provided  in  the  photographer's  studio  and  is 
placed  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  object  to  be  photo- 
graphed.   An  annular  plano-convex  Fresnel  lena,  «\)OTxki  ^-^^ 
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feet  in  diameter,  is  preferred,  bnt  a  lens  of  another  kind  nif 
be  used.  The  source  of  light  may  be  that  from  a  window,  or 
roHcctod  from  a  mirror  or  other  reflecting  snrfacM^  illnminiled 
by  daylight  or  artificial  light.  In  one  instance,  a  reflector 
placed  ontsidc  of  the  studio  reflects  the  vertical  rays  from  tk 
8ky»  through  a  window,  on  to  the  lens.  In  another  instuce, 
the  electric  or  magnesium  light  is  placed  in  the  focas  of » 
paralK)loidal  reflector,  so  as  to  reflect  the  raya  on  to  the  lem 
in  a  parallel  direction.  A  sheet  of  ground  glass  may  be 
inti'oduccd  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  lens. 

The  eflcct  of  the  converging  rays  from  the  lens  is  an  incroisc 
in  the  actinic  power  of  the  light,  and  greater  softness  in  the 
efl'ectfl  produced. 

The  lens  may  be  made  **  by  casting  the  glass  in  moulds  and 
**  afterwards  submitting  the  angular  surface  to  the  direct  ac- 
"  t ion  of  a  furnace  until  the  surface  runs  and  becomes  smooth 
*'  and  glossy."  Eiich  annulus  of  which  the  lens  is  composed 
may  be  CAst  in  segments  and  joined  together. 
^Printed,  tJ<?.    I)rinoing,j 


A.D.  1876,  May  11.— No.  1991. 

SARONY,  Oliver.  —  "  Improvements  in  the  piroduction  of 
'*  borders,  titles,  and  other  devices  or  ornamentation  on 
"  photogi-apbic  pictures,  and  in  means  or  apparatus  employed 
"  therefor." 

This  invention  is  chiefly  designed  for  use  in  carbon  printing. 
The  border  or  ornamentation  is  obtained,  by  two  successive 
exposures  through  two  different  openings  on  the  same  negative. 
By  this  method  a  print  like  a  chromotype  can  be  produced,  in 
the  ordinary  printing  frame,  at  one  printing.  The  two  open- 
ings may  bo  contained  in  a  sliding  frame  fitted  to  the  plate 
holder,  or  in  separate  frames  pivoted  within  the  camera. 

When  the  openings  arc  used  for  a  single  portrait,  one  open- 
ing, in  form  and  size,  corresx>onds  exactly  to  the  style  and 
dimensions  of  the  picture,  the  other  is  of  a  size  to  include 
both  the  picture  and  the  border  and  in  it  is  fixed  a  plate  of 
colourless  glass  having  a  mask  corresponding  in  size,  shape, 
and  position  to  the  first  opening.  The  clear  portion  of  the 
plate  bears  upon  it  the  device  to  be  produced  beneath  or 
arouud  the  picture. 
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The  Bensitised  plate  is  exposed,  to  take  the  portrait,  through 
Llie  first-mentionea  opening.  Then  the  lens  being  capped,  and 
the  dark  slide  closed,  the  second  opening  takes  the  place  of 
the  first,  and  the  border  is  exposed  and  printed.  The  second 
exposure  is  for  a  few  seconds  with  the  aid  of  a  cap  that  is 
covered  with  tissue  paper,  ground  glass  being  within  the 
tube. 

Modifications  of  the  above  described  arrangement  enable 
more  than  one  portrait  to  be  taken  on  one  plate. 

[Printed,  id.    No  Drawinga.'] 


A.D.  1876,  May  30.— No.  2274. 

BURROWS,  Fredbhic  Thomas,  and  OOLTON,  Joseph  Dutais. 
*-''  Improvements  in  desks  for  use  in  retouching  photographic 
**  negatives." 

Ist.  A  series  of  screens,  of  varying  degrees  of  transparency, 
80  as  to  show  the  negative  more  or  less  in  detail. — ^The  screens 
«re  glass  plates  fitted  into  a  disc  that  is  able  to  rotate  on  a 
pivot  at  the  back  of  the  carrier  on  which  the  negative  is 
Daounted ;  any  one  of  the  screens  can  thus  be  brought  quickly 
to  coincide  with  the  opening  in  the  carrier  over  which  the 
^legative  is  fixed. 

2nd.  The  negative  is  secured  by  clamps  in  a  circular  ceurier 
Btted  to  rotate  in  the  desk,  so  that  the  operator  can  turn  the 
Negative  round,  to  suit  his  convenience,  as  the  work  proceeds, 
Mthout  removing  the  negative. 

3rd.  A  concave  reflector  is  mounted  upon  adjustable  sup- 
|K>rts  behind  the  desk.  For  night  work,  a  lamp  is  combined 
Vith  the  reflector,  and  a  plate  of  violet  glass  is  fitted  in  the 
Evolving  carrier. 

4th.  The  magnifier  is  so  mounted  upon  a  fixed  standard  at 
^e  left  hand  that  it  can  be  adjusted  without  interfering  with 
-'Ihe  right  arm  of  the  operator. 

5th.  A  x)encil  sharpener  is  fitted  to  slide  within  the  desk. 
f^This  instrument  consists  of  a  block  on  which  a  sheet  of  emeiy 
Ipaper  is  clamped  by  a  metal  frame ;  the  block  draws  out  from 
Mbe  case,  at  one  side,  and  is  retained  by  a  spring. 
^        [Prinied,  6d.    DratoingaJ] 
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A.D.  1876,  June  6.— No.  2367. 
BEOWN,  EiCHABD,  and  BARNES,  Robert  William.— "  Im- 
"  provements  in  and  applicable  to  photographj." 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  produce  a  mezzotint  effect 
in  photographic  vignette  ]X)rtrait8. 

The  Btippled  granular  effect  is  produced  direct,  in  the 
process  of  printing,  from  a  negative  from  a  groundwork  of 
morocco  leather  or  other  reticulated  surface.  The  print  is 
treated  by  the  artist,  with  crayon  or  pastil,  so  m  to  prodnce 
an  effect  according  to  taste ;  from  the  prepared  print  a  second 
negative  is  taken  which  bears  the  reticulated  surface  and  also 
the  artistic  manipulation. 

A  mask  cut  from  the  vignette  is  placed  on  the  reticulated 
negative,  or  on  the  second  negative.  Only  the  lighter  and 
inner  outlines  of  the  photograph  are  fastened  down,  the  outer 
vignetted  portion  of  the  figure  being  curled  or  turned  over  in 
a  graduated  manner.  This  prepared  negatiye  and  mask  is 
then  placed  on  the  vignetted  photograph  as  ordinarily  pro- 
duced, and  the  whole  combination  is  placed  on  a  revolving 
table  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  daylight  until  the  granular 
effect,  with  or  without  the  background,  is  printed  on  the 
vignetted  picture.  The  fixing  and  completing  of  the  photo- 
graph is  as  usual. 

IPrinied,  4d.    No  DrawingB."] 

A.D.  1876,  July  21.— No.  296S. 
BROOKES,  Alfred  George.— (ul  amimumeaikm  /ram  Charles 
Evgcne  FarjonJ) — "  Improvements  in  copying  presses,  which 
"  improvements  are  also  applicable  to  other  prenet." 

The  application  of  this  invention  to  emboaing  photographs 
entitles  it  to  be  placed  here. 

The  travelling  plate  of  these  presses  is  a4jiutable  to  articles 
of  various  thickness  by  means  of  screws,  sliding  tubes  and 
springs.  The  pressure  is  exerted  by  means  of  levers  in  con- 
nection with  screws  or  cams. 

For  embossing  photographs  an  oval  opening  is  made  in  the 
travelling  plate  to  allow  of  the  bulging  of  theoardhoard,  which 
is  placed  upon  an  india-rubber  bed  on  the  base  plate  when  the 
pressure  is  applied. 

IFi'inied,  6d.    Dramng.'] 
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A.D.  1876,  July  22.— No.  2978. 

MOBGAN-BEOWN,  William.— (il  comiminieaHon  fr<m  Louie 
Ducos  Duhauran.) — "  Lnprovements  in  photogn^hy  in  colours, 
"  and  in  the  apparatus  for  that  purpose." 

Three  negatives  of  the  same  subject  are  obtained ;  one  by 
grreen  light,  the  second  by  orange  light,  the  third  by  violet 
light.  Three  positives  or  monochromes  are  respectively 
printed  from  these  negatives ;  the  positives  are  on  gelatinised 
seznitransparent  paper  prepared  'with  the  complementary 
colours.  The  three  semitransparent  monochromes,  being 
superposed,  represent,  by  the  blending  of  the  tints,  the  total 
colour  of  the  object  taken: 

The  camera  used  to  obtain  the  negatives  may  be  triple ;  it 
contains  three  lenses.  Images  are  simultaneously  directed  to 
the  three  lenses  by  reflection  and  refractioi;!,  unsilvered  re- 
flecting glasses  being  used.  A  correcting  lens  (concave  in 
form)  is  used  in  this  camera  and  is  interposed  between  the 
object  lens  and  the  sensitive  surface,  very  near  to  the  latter. 

The  coloured  glasses  to  qualify  the  light  to  each  negative 
are  placed  either  close  to  the  sensitive  plate  or  immediately 
outside  the  object  lens.  Coloured  varnishes  are  used  to  tint 
the  glasses. 

Aurine  or  eosine  is  used  in  sensitising  the  negative  from 
green  light,  and  chlorophyll  in  that  from  orange  light ;  these 
a4Ji^ctB  are  only  necessary  when  wet  processes  are  employed ; 
no  accelerating  substance  is  used  with  dry  processes. 
[PriTUed,  8d.    No  JDram»^«.] 


A.D.  1876,  August  22.— No. 
JOHNSON,  JoHK  Henbt. —  (A  eommunicaticn  from  Marcel 
Charboiinier  and  Robert  Charbonnier,) — A  **  process  and  appa- 
"  ratus  for  producing  photographic  images  upon  or  ornament- 
"  ing  glass,  or  glazed,  or  enamelled  articles." 

A  polished  copper  plate  is  uniformly  coated  with  an  aqueous 
mixture  containing  bichromate  of  potash  and  honey;  the 
coating  is  then  dried  and  exposed'  under  a  positive  photograph 
or  an  engraving.  The  copper  plate  is  then  taken  away  from 
the  positive,  slightly  heated,  and  brushed  over  with  vitrifiable 
metellio  powder.  The  picture  develops  during  the  brushing 
of  the  powder,  and  is  treated  with  collodion.    Upon  being 
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washed  in  water  until  the  oolonred  bichromate  Ib  remirrad, 
the  jiictnre  is  formed  by  the  powder  which  has  been  de- 
posited. 

A  Bmall  frame  or  holder  is  provided.  This  instrnmeitt  ii 
made  of  a  flexible  material  such  as  cardboard,  caontchonc,  Ac. 
The  flexible  frame  is  laid  upon  the  washed  copper  plate,  tika 
np  the  collodion  film  carrying  the  picture,  and  depoeitB  it  on 
the  glass  or  glased  article  which  it  is  required  to  omameBt, 
care  being  taken  that  the  metallic  powder  is  not  in  contact  with 
the  glaze  of  the  article.  The  collodion  is  then  cat  oat  zoimd 
the  frame  and  the  frame  removed.  The  picture,  thns  fixed,  is 
dried,  covered  with  oil  of  petroleam  and  baked. 

These  pictures  may  be  transferred  to  ceramic  articles  in  the 
biscuit  state,  the  article  being  maintained  in  the  wet  oondxtion 
during  the  transfer." 

[Printed,  4J.    No  Drawinga,] 

A.D.  1876,  August  28— No.  3374. 
McLIESH,  WiLUAM.'— (Provisional  proteeiion  ouZy.)  — "  Im- 
"  provements  in  photographic  apparatus." 

In  this  invention,  by  the  arrangement  of  photographic 
lenses,  "pictures  in  stereoscopic  or  natural  relief  are  ob- 
"  taincd." 

"This  relief  is  obtained  by  employing  lenses  of  larger 
**  diameter  with  a  short  focus,  the  margin  of  the  lens  forming 
*'  a  i)arallax  corresponding  to  the  distance  between  the  human 
''  eyes,  the  diaphragm  or  stop  being  so  placed  as  not  to  cut 
**  off  the  marginal  rays.  The  diameter  of  the  lenses  employed 
*'  must  not  bo  more  than  four  inches  or  less  than  two  inches, 
' '  and  the  back  focus  (not  the  equivalent  focas)  must  not  be 
'*  less  than  one  or  more  than  three  diameters  of  the  front 
'  *  lensc.  Any  form  of  lense  or  combination  of  lenses  may  be 
"  employed  for  the  purposes  of  this  invention  as  above  de- 
*'  Hcribcd,  except  that  known  as  the  ordiuaary  portrait  leose, 
''  which  from  its  limited  field  and  want  of  penetration  is  quite 
"  unsuitable/' 

[Printed,  2d.    No  DrawingtJ] 

A.D.  1876,  August  30.— No.  3417. 
BEIGE,  William  Alexanjoek.— A  "  photographic  teet-plata  or 
**  actiuometer." 
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rhe  object  of  this  inyention  is  to  ibmiflh  a  testing  plate 
b,  by  being  applied  to  the  camera,  determines  the  quality 
the  chemicals  employed,  and  the  quick  or  slow  working  of 
lens ;  the  testing  plate  also  affords  information  as  to  the 
se  of  fog  in  the  picture. 

lie  invention  consists  of  "a  frame  with  a  sliding  glass 
ilate  to  which  are  applied  fixed  pieces  of  transparent 
oaterial  superposed  in  layers  of  one,  two,  three  and  more 
u  regular  succession  to  produce  a  greater  or  less  obstacle 

0  the  passage  of  the  light."  The  centre  part  of  the  glass 
be  is  left  free ;  the  adjoining  parts  are  covered  with  one 
^r,  the  next  adjoining  parts  with  two  layers,  and  so  on  to 
extremity  of  the  plate. 

lie  testing  plate  being  set  up  between  the  lens  and  the 
dtised  plate,  the  picture  is  taken  as  usual.  When  developed, 
whole  picture  is  visible,  but  is  divided  into  sections  of 
qual  intensity.  The  absence  of  fog  where  the  light  has 
sed  through  several  layers,  indicates  that  the  chemioals 
pure,  that  there  is  no  diffused  light  and  that  the  nitrate 
b  is  of  the  proper  acidity.  Where  the  light  has  passed 
3Ugh  a  less  number  of  layers,  evidence  is  given  respecting 
proper  time  of  exposure.  The  middle  or  imcovered  section 
icates,  by  the  evident  over  exposure,  that  the  lens  is  good 

1  rapid,  that  the  chemicals  are  in  good  condition,  and  that 
actinic  power  can  produce  pictures  with  rapid  exposure. 

[Printed,  4d.    DrawingJ] 

A.D.  1876,  Sertember  18,— Ne.  3644. 
SBITT,  George. — (Provisional  protection  only.) — A  "photo- 
^ph  tinting  apparatus." 

lie  apparatus  is  made  of  a  frame,  with  a  back  of  the  exact 
)  of  the  photograph  to  be  tinted ;  the  back  is  hinged,  so  as 
>pen  and  shut  to  receive  the  picture,  and,  when  the  picture 
in,  to  shut  and  press  down  tightly  on  the  ;tinting  plate, 
also  has  a  rabbet  to  receive  the  tinting  plate,  or  name 
be,  and  a  groove  in  front  of  the  rabbet  fbr  the  intro- 
ition  of  a  glass  with  any  size  or  shape  of  mask  to  cover 

parts  of  the  portrait  to  be  tinted.  Thus  instead  of  a 
arate  frame  for  each  size  or  shape  of  picture  it  is  only 
essary  to  have  a  separate  glass  with  a  different  sixe  or 
pe  of  mask. 

[Printed,  2d.    No  Drcnotngi.} 
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A.D.  1876,  October  20.— No.  4060. 
GEDGrE,  William  Edwabd. — {A  communication  frmn  JuUm 
Alp7i07i8e    Terpereau,) — "  Improyements    in    portable    photo- 
*•  graphic  apparatus." 

This  inyentioii  relates  to  a  portable  camera  for  tourists  and 
photographers. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  box, 
which  is  small,  but  opens  to  a  size  sufficient  for  forming  a 
dark  chamber  to  take  any  kind  of  photograph  on  plates  up 
to  about  10^  inches. 

Upon  the  sides  of  the  box  is  nailed  a  curtain,  composed  of 
three  pieces  so  as  to  form  a  chamber.  A  window,  of  glazed 
linen  is  in  one  of  the  panels  or  pieces.  The  curtain  is  cut 
of  a  shape  to  permit  of  the  immediate  closing  of  the  camera 
and  to  prevent  interference  by  the  wind. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  consista  in  the  curtains 
being  held  by  an  arrangement  of  rods  in  two  parts. 

Instead  of  a  metal  bottle  to  contain  water,  a  pocket,  or 
india-rubber  bag  is  provided,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  funnel 
through  which  the  water  is  in'troduced.  There  ia  an  india- 
rubber  pipe  for  letting  out  the  water ;  the  end  of  the  pipe  has 
a  stopper  which  is  hermetically  self-closing.  "  When  operating 
*'  this  little  receiver  is  hooked  on  to  one  of  the  uprights  iu 
"  such  a  manner  that  the  water  may  come  directly  into  the 
"  basin  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  camera." 

The  apparatus    can  be    enclosed   in  a  v^  small   epace, 
because  the  setting  up  rods  separate  and  the  sides  fall  into 
the^x,  which  is  portable.     It  rests  upon  a  laipod. 
[^PriyUed,  6d,    Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1876,  October  24.— No.  4117. 
NEWTON,  Hkney  Edward.— (il   commwnicabion  from  Chert 
Mousseau.) — ^A  '*  process  for  obtaining  pictures  in  colors." 

A  photographic  carbon  print  of  the  object  to  be  reproduced 
is  mounted  on  a  temporary  supporting  paper  in  a  reversed 
position  and  is  tinted  with  oil  colours.  When  the  colours  are 
dry,  the  whole  surfiEuse  of  the  picture  is  coated  with  an 
adhesive  substance  and  transferred  to  the  canvas  or  other 
permanent  backing,  bemg  caused  to  adhere  thereto  by  gentle 
pressure.  The  supporting  paper  which  still  coven  the  fe^ce 
of  the  carbon  print  is  now  removed,  presenting  the  coloured 
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picture  to  view  with  the  colours  blended  with  the  tints 
diadows  of  the  photographio  print. 
^  Tke  coloured  pictures  may  be  retouched  on  the  face 
dolled  artist. 

•  [Pfinied,  2d.    No  Brofwingg.'] 

A.D.  1876,  November  9.— No.  4344. 
DONISTHORPE,  WoBJ>swoBTE,-—(Promsiondlprotecium  only,) 
— "  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  taking  a  succession  of 
*'  photographio  pictures  and  for  exhibiting  such  pictures." 

The  pictures  are  taken  at  equal  intervals  of  time^  to  record 
iiie  changes  taking  place  in  or  the  movements  of  the  object 
being  photographed.  By  a  succession  of  pictures,  so  taken, 
of  any  moving  object,  the  eye  may  be  impressed  with  a 
representation  of  the  object  in  continuous  movement  as  it 
appeared  when  being  photographed. 

The  camera  is  constructed  to  receive  a  number  of  prepared 
plates,  one  behind  the  other.  By  mechanism,  the  series  of 
plates  moves  forward  progressively,  so  that  as  soon  as  the 
foremost  plate  has  been  exposed  for  the  required  length  of 
time,  the  whole  series  moves  forward  a  certain  distance ;  the 
foremost  plate  is  then  dropped  into  a  receiver.  The  plate 
which  is  then  foremost  is  exposed  and  dropped,  and  so  on  in 
Bucoession,  until  the  requisite  number  of  plates  have  been 
exposed. 

The  admission  of  light  to  the  lens  is  controlled  by  a  movable 
screen,  which  is  only  brought  in  front  of  the  lens  during  the 
shifting  of  the  plates.  The  mechanism  for  moving  the  plates 
and  the  screen  is  driven  at  a  uniform  rate.  After  exposure, 
the  plates  are  developed ;  prints  from  these  may  be  obtained 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  series  of  pictures  may  be  used  in  the  phenakistoscope. 
\_Printed,  2d.    No  Drawings,} 

A.D.  1876,  November  11.— No.  4385. 
SLING  SB  Y,EoBEKT. — **  An  improvement  in  the  construction 
•*  of  photographic  studios." 

This  invention  relates  to  an  improvement  upon  the  photo- 
graphic studios  described  in  No.  3352,  A.D.  1875. 

lliis.  improvement  consists  in  the  addition  to  the  studio 
constructed  as  in  the  former  invention  "of  a  vertical  light 
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*'  having  likewise  a  double  inward  pitoh  or  inclination  afe  ihe 
*'  centre  corresponding  to  that  of  ^e  ekj  and  side  lights,  this 
*'  vertical  light  meeting  the  highest  part  of  the  skylighUand 
"  rising  therefrom  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  the  stadio." 

The    resHlts  of  this  arrangement  are  said  to  be  *'a  still 
"  shorter  time  of  ezposare,  a  softening  of  the  shado¥rs,  and 
"  greater  delicacy  of  modelling."         *   ' 
IPrirUed,  4d.    JDraufing.l 

A.D.  1876,  December  30.— No.  5065. 
WILKINSON,    James,    HABDMAN,   James,   and    BIRT- 
WISTLE,  EiCHAKD.  —  {Provisumid  protecium  ofOjf.)  —  "  Im- 
' '  provements  in  the  mode  or  method  of  bnmishing  photo- 
**  graphs,  and  in  the  machinery  or  apparatus  used  therrfor." 

This  invention  consists  in  passing  the  photograph,  when 
mounted  on  paper  or  cardboard,  through  or  between  a  pair 
of  metal  rollers  heated  by  gas  or  steam. 

The  roUers  are  mounted  in  adjustable  bearings,  a  handle, 
at  one  side,  gives  them  motion.  At  the  opposite  side  to  the 
handle,  a  gas  pipe  perforated  with  a  number  of  holes  is  passed 
into  each  roller.  The  gas  being  lighted  and  the  photograph 
placed  between  the  rollers,  the  bottom  roller  is  rotated  by  the 
handle  and  gives  motion  to  the  upper  roller  by  wheel  gearing. 
Both  sides  of  the  photograph  come  out  with  a  highly  glazed 
surface. 

One  heated  roller  suffices  when  the  back  part  of  the  card  is 
not  required  to  be  glazed. 

[Printed,  2d.    No  Drawings.'] 
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otinio  power,  asoeriwiing : 
Bine,  18. 

CiA  (Zamb€ri),W. 
Brice,106. 

rtdfioial  light  for  taking  pho- 
tographic pictures : 

Leke  (Praetor),  88. 

Sell,  79.   ' 

Vander^ Wegrde>  1Q8. 

IX  for  sensitiBed  plates.    See 
C^oneras. 

uneras: 

Box  for  Mntitiied  nlatei; 

Newton  (Cboft),  9. 

Cook.  80. 

Hodgson,  74. 

Hare,  06. 

Donisthorpei  111. 
Folding ; 

ItaaCrSO. 

Stillman.  66. 

Morgan-Brown  m^rmagU), 
»2. 

Ciaxk  {BrieehlW, 
LenMB,  arrangement  of ; 

Bon,  8. 

Smith.  20. 

Grubb,  62. 

Wirth  iSteinMl  and  SUin- 

McLiesh^loe. 
if  any  lenaea  to  give  a  nmnber 
of  pictnrea  at  onoe ; 

Heliby,  1. 
Btanda; 

Spahn,  tt. 
Stereoaoopic  i 

Hodgaon,H. 

aavas,  prepared  for  photo- 
graphy: 

Locwe,lt. 


Collodion  and  castor  oil  as  a 
photographio  film : 

Brooman  {JfoHon),  17. 

Combination  photographs : 
Tiltegr.si. 

Copying      photographs      by 
means  of  tracing  paper : 
PMmer.di. 

"Developing"  photomphs, 
by  means  of  "oufihsed 
Ughf'x 

Gi«Ml. 

Enamel  photographs,  by 
means  of: 

CoDodiaa  papers 
Hait,«r 

Uranium  aalta  i 
Higglnaon,8. 

Enlarged  photographs : 

Edwarda,  7. 

8impaon,10. 

PetnjnraUd,!!. 

Loewe,12. 

Bdwarda,tL 

Browne,  {Deapa^it),  70. 

YaaTenae;7& 

Clark.  (Xa»6«r<),  88. 

Tiller,  n. 

Ifotsu-Bravn  {flmrnoffUh 

n. 

Fabrics  or  tissnes,  prodncing 
photographs  on ; 

Loewebli. 
JaoSoot^ia. 
Browii(4lb 
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Finishing     photographs,    by 
means  of : 
Albumen ; 
Hart.  2A. 

Fermnti  and  Turner,  65. 
Pressure  roUert ; 
ClementSgd. 
Lake     (Weston     and    Me 

Donald),  «i. 
Haseltine  {CrUcher9on),7S. 
Johnson  {MuMU  80. 
Lake  (Bom),  82. 
Cleaxy.  87. 
Tavlor,  101. 

Wilkinson.  Hsrdman.  and 
Birtwistle.  112. 
Stamping  pressure ; 
Brookes  (Fari<m),9I. 
Brookes  {Fation),  106. 

Folding       cameras.  See 

Cameras. 

Frames     for .    photographic 
printing : 

Clark  (Lambert),  96. 
Salmi^ie,  98. 

Gelatine  (dry),  used  for  photo- 
graphic pm^wses : 
Kennett,  80. 
Gelatine     (insoluble)     to     fix 
colours  on  photographs : 
Debenham,  85. 
Gelatinous  paper,    8.ee  Paper, 
photographic. 

Grain  obtained  upon  photo- 
graphs : 

Henderson  (Foumier),  19. 
Davies  (R6aiUx  and  Bar- 

SaronV.  28. 

Woodbury.  87. 

Woodbunr,4& 

Gilbee     {Leggo    and  Dee- 

baraU),  OA. 
Faulkner.  61. 
Conrteosor,  64L 
Woodbury.  67. 
Lonir.  Foii^h,  and    Grif> 

fltha.60. 
Woodbury.  7S. 
Barraud.  79. 
Placet,  84 
Brown  and  Barnes,  106. 

Gums  dissolved  in  benzine, 
for  photographic  purposes : 
Sintsenic  h  {Seed),  16. 


Impersonation  prevented   by 
means  of  photography : 
Baylis.  S8. 

Lenses  and  reflectors  for  con- 
veying light  on  to  the  sit- 
ter: 

Yander  Weyde,  loa. 

Lenses,  arrangement  of.  See 
Cameras. 

Light.     See   Artificial   b'ght ; 
Booms,  photographic  opera- 
:  ting^ 

Lights  and  shades,  '*  harmo- 
"  nizing  "  by  moving  a  dark 
object  ip  frout  of  the 
camera : 

iGoge.   .. 

Metallic  plates,  preparing  to 
receive  photographs : 

•      Haaetttne     {Meddm     and 

Wenderoth.  fiS. 
BiBdlc;y.75. 

Moigan-Brown      {Hedden 
amdMiU),m. 

Micro-photographs : 

Johnson     {Langlois     and 
.  Co,),  19. 

Multiple   photogxwphic     pic- 
tures.   060  also  Cameras  : 
Bdward8,7. 
9te*or,82. 

Negatives    for    photographic 
printing,  production  of : 
BiObinflOiD,  9B. 

Benne  and  BUlingsley.  82. 
Hemery.SS. 
Bd1rards,41. 
Bughes  (Mommef),99. 
Burrows  and  Oolt«ii.  IDS. 

Painting  on  the  reversed  side 
of  photo-printed  fabrics : 
Janioot»89. 

Panoramic  photography : 
Silyy,  18. 
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^per,  photographio : 
Albuminoiu; 

Jdike  (Crosman),4, 

Garey.  00. 

Beckett,  78. 
Collodionised ; 

Edirardfl,  21. 
Gelatinous; 

Lake(Cr0«iiMm),4. 

EdwaitLi,  a. 

emianent  photographs : 

Pouncy,  26. 

Johson,  27. 

Window,  83. 

Johnson,  88. 

Benne  and  Hentsehel,  6L 

Lake  (Ooodes),  Si. 

Billaps  and  Lee,  71. 

Brown,  8L 

Clark  (XamdtfrO,  88. 

Stahlichinidt  {Broun),  91. 

Tacker,  96. 

Henderson,  103. 

fiarony.  104. 

Newton  (Uoummu),  110. 

hoto*chromotypy : 

Aiwinakofl  {BaiOer),  84. 
MoCraw.40i 
Edwards,  64. 

Johnson  (Soe.  Anonyme),  95. 
Armanino,  102. 
Morgan-BrownCDiiAaanm) , 
107. 

boto-electrotjTjy,  by  means 
of: 

Collodion ; 

Courtenay,  30. 
Gelatine; 

Ashton,  1. 

firooman  (DtsddW),  8. 

Davies  {RSaulx  and  Bar- 
ret),^. 

Fruwirthand  Hawkins^  23. 

Robinson,  29. 

Haseltine  {Leggo),  46. 

Banks,  76. 
Gam  resin ; 

Denne  and  Billingsley,  32. 
Gutta  percha ; 

Coartenay.  64k 
PorouB  metal ; 

WoodbuTj,  72. 

loto-lithography,  by  means 
of: 

Bitumen ; 

Monran,  2. 
Caseine: 

Baldock.  Denne,  and  Hent- 

schel,44. 
Denne  and  Hentsehel,  81. 


Photo-lithography,  by 
of--a»i^. 

Gelatine: 

Woodbury  and  Ashton,  7. 

Woodbuiy.87. 
Woodbury,  42. 
Window.  48. 
Edwards,  48. 
Sawyer,  47. 
Brown,  48. 
Edwards.  64. 
Edwards.  67. 
Slater,  60. 
Abney.88. 
DilIona99. 
Gum  arable ; 

Denne  and  RHingsley.  82. 

Photo-stereotypy : 

Pruwirth  and  Hawkins,  28. 

Robinson,  29. 

Banks,  78. 

Dillon.  86. 

DlUon,99. 

Photo-zincography : 

Window,  48. 

B^do(A,       Denne,      and 

Hentsohel  44. 
Edwards,  46. 
Gilbee  iL^otrnd    Lu- 

Courtenay.  64.        n"' 

Plates,  photographic.  8w 
Metallic  plates,  preparing ; 
Printing  surfaces  (met£- 
lio).  • 

Platinum  salts  nsed  in  photo- 
chemical printing : 
Willis,  78. 

Portable  apparatus  for  sensi- 
,tising,  developing,  and 
fixing  photographs : 

Gedffe  (£odha<),18. 
Domonech  and  Jonte,  16. 
Edwards^  49. 
Stein,  79. 
Lester,  88. 

]lalfroy(DaeW),97. 
Clark  CBHm),  108. 
Gedge  (IVrpersa»\«Vl&. 


Printing  Burfaoea  produced 
by  photography.  S^e  aho 
Photo- electrotypy ;  Photo- 
lithograph^' ;  PhotOBtcrco- 
tjpj ;  Pnoto-Bliioography  : 
FilizL^  driffd  or  liarik?Rsd  ; 

Woodbury,  37. 

"Woodbury,  42. 

AVindow.  48. 

Edwards.  45. 

Sawyer.  47. 

Kdwnnl.s.  54. 

Kdwards.  S7. 

Slater,  00. 

Courtenuy,  S4. 

AVoodburj-,  67.  i 

Abnfv.  68. 

"Woodbury,  72.  i 

Banks.  7U.  I 

DuspaquiH,  90.  , 

Edwards.  94.  i 

Dillon.  99.  | 

Hsddau  iSdwards),  lOL         j 
Hydraulic  prewure  used  to  pro- 
duce the  vurfkces ; 

Courtenay,  M. 

Woodbury,  67. 

Woodbury,  72. 
Metallic ; 

Mun'an,  2. 

Woodbury  and  Aahton,  7. 

ArgamaJcuff  (Bauler),  24. 

Fischer.  28. 

Bouuo  and  Billlngsley,  32. 

Woodburj',  37. 

Woodbury,  42. 

V.     :       ■.,48. 

I  Bc^nnc,        and 

Hentschel,  44. 

Edwards.  45. 

Sawyer,  47. 

GUbee     {L^go  and  D69^ 

Si.-..v^  ,;i, 

Courteiuiy,  64. 
Woodbuo'.  67. 
Abney,  63. 
Woodburj',  72. 
Bradley,  75. 
Morgan-Brown       {Iledden 

and  mil),  VS. 
I>illou,99. 

Rests  for  use  in  taking  photo- 
graphic portraits : 
White,  14. 

Wclwter  and  Barnei,  20. 
Johnson,  96. 


Booms,  photogn^ic  opent- 
ing: 

Hopkinsi,  41. 
Tandtr  W«ydei  9S- 
Sljnp^bT.  Ifio, 
Vatider  Wcyde,  108. 
Slinssby.  ill, 

I«ke  (pTXKior),'^ 
Vaoder  Weyd€t  lOi 

Semi-transparent  or  opaline 
pictores; 

HiKginsoii,  S, 
Edward^  A^ 
Hem<?ry«  M, 
J  Amiooi,  SA. 
McC>n»w;  40^ 
li;d^vtlrd5;  4&* 

Toniaie  f <?«!>).  fli 

Billiips  ftod  Lee,  71. 
"^f  oodbuTT.  72. 

Clark  iLajulfeHl.^. 

Armaniuo.  lOfi. 
H cnderwru  lOS. 
Mor^an-Browij         iDmkath 
run),  107. 

Sensitising,     special      com- 
pounds for : 

Albumen,    r^sd&l   iboeiir  tcid, 
aud  Jradide  of  potawiT^TCi ; 
Stoin.TO. 

Hichronijite    of  potnih,    hyp^^ 

Huli>hjt*  of  3odiL»  "Jid  fhlfnde 

of  ammonium  *  togptlief  nitb 

iijbiimeii.  KolKtLn£«  axid  glnc^  ^ 

Fruwirth  and  Hawkim,  tS, 

Gdatinc,  »oft  ftoap,  and  blchro- 
tnntf^  of  potash ; 
Jtihnflon.  97. 

GelatifUe  myiMUofR^  top^tber  Willi 
T  iruin  ]  diMi.  chlortd  ea^  fxr  lod idcv 
or  potiuuiutsi^  cadiniam  or 
aiiimoTiium ; 

Gelatine,  together  with  a  bi- 
chromate andl^ydimte  o<  lime ; 
Banki^reL 
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Sensitising,     special      com- 

ponnds  for— con<. 

Glue,  together  with    perman- 
ganate of  potash ; 
Monran,  2. 

Oleate  of  silver  and  farinaceous 
powder; 
Courtenay,  64. 

Platinum,  iridium,  or  gold  salts, 
tofcether   with   the    salt    of 
another     metal     and    ferric 
oxalate  or  tartrate ; 
Willis,  78. 

Sise,  sugar  candy,  gum,  and 
chromic  acid ; 
Courtenay,  80. 

Wax  and  collodio<chloride  of 
silver; 
Bradl^,  76. 

Silhonette  pictures  taken  by 
photography : 


Stands     for 
Cameras. 


Wmdow,  69. 

cameras. 


See 


Stereoscopic,   cameras.      See 
Cameras. 

Stndios.    See  Booms. 

Surface  dipping  used  in  wash- 
ing,    toning     and    fixing 
photographic  prints : 
Beckett,  64. 

Surfaces  to  be  photographed, 
adjusted  arrangement  of: 

Stevens,  64. 


Textile  fabrics, 
or  tissues. 


See  Fabrics 


Tinting      photographs,     by 
means  of: 
Drycoloan; 

Clark.  (^4V<f«)> 88. 
8mith,(  W^fde  andSartmg), 

68. 
Faulkner,  60. 
Ferranti  and  Turner,  66. 
Palmer,  66. 
Faulkner,  67. 
Frame,  tinting  platen  and  mask, 
adjustable; 
Nesbitt,100. 
Lithography ; 
RercyTu. 
Smoke ; 

Transferring  photographs  to : 
Enamel; 
Hart,  6. 

BiUuns  and  Lee,  71. 
Hendenon,108. 
Johnson  (CharbotMUr  and 
Charbonni0r),Vin. 
Glass; 

8^thMni^tfr),68. 

Tongue  (6Nvry),  68. 

BiUuns  and  Lee,  71. 

Henderson,l(l8. 

Johnson  (uharhonnier  and 
Charbannier),  107. 
PoroeUdn; 

BillupsandLee,71. 

Frdret(GkMfa}^,74. 

Brown,  81. 

Henderson.  108. 
Wood; 

OrQne,  81. 

Foley  and  Foley,  88. 

Baldock,  Denne,  and  Hent- 
schel,44. 

Turntable  for  taking  back  and 
front  portraits  at  one  sit- 
ting: 

Newton  (Larauga),  i. 

Wax  surfaces  for  photo- 
graphy: 

Wallace,  40. 
Bradley,  76. 
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PATENT   OFFICE. 


^11  communications  relating  to  the  Patent  Office,  Portrait 
cilery,  Museum,  Registry  of  Designs,  or  Registry  of  Trade 
arks,  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  H.  Reader  Lack,  Clerk  of 
?  Commissioners  of  Patents^  Superintendent  of  the  Patent 
^ce  Museum,  Registrar  of  Designs^  and  Registrar  of 
^ade  Marks  J  at  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents, 
>  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


ST  OF  WORKS  printed  by  order  of  The  Commw- 
siONERS  OF  Patents  for  Inventions,  and  sold  at 
their  Sale  Department,  38,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  E.C. 


I. 

SPECIFICATIONS  of  PATENTS  for  INVENTIONS,  DIS- 
.  CLAIMERS,  &Cm  enrolled  under  the  Old  Law,  from  A.D.  1617 
to  Oct.  1852,  comprised  in  13,561  Bine  Books,  or  690  thick  toIs. 
imp.  8to.  Total  cost  price  about  600/. 
SPECIFICATIONS  of  INVENTIONS,  DISCLAIMERS,  &c., 
deposited  and  filed  under  the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act  from 
Oct.  1,  1852.  to  December  31, 1877,  comprised  in  91,430  Blue 
Books,  or  2,661  thick  vols.  imp.  8to.  Total  cost  price,  about  2.835/. 

11. 

:«  prices  of  the  Indexes  of  Patents,  Old  and  New  Law  for  the  years 
1617  to  1870,  have  been  reduced  to  the  following  uniform  rates, 

DEXES  to  PATENTS  of  INVENTION  under  the  Old  Law,  from 

A.D.  1617  to  October  1852:— 
rRONOLOGICAL  INDEX.    2  vols.    (1554  pages.)   Price  10t.\V^ 
post,  13i.  ad, 
H168.  '  1& 


ALPHABETICAL  INDEX.  1  toL  (647  pages.)  Price  5«. ;  by 
poflt,  6«.  5d. 

SUBJECT-MATTER  INDEX.  2  vols.  (970  pages.)  Second  Edi- 
tion.    1857.     Price  10«. ;  by  post,  12s.  6d. 

REFERENCE  INDEX  of  PATENTS  of  INVENTION,  pointing 
ont  the  Office  in  which  each  enrolled  Specification  may  be  con- 
sulted and  the  Books  in  which  Specifications,  Law  Proceedings 
connected  with  Inventions,  &c  have  been  noticed.  1  vol.  (710 
pages.)     Second  Edition.     1862.    Price  5«. ;  by  post,  6m.  Sd. 

APPENDIX  to  the  REFERENCE  INDEX,  contaiuing  abstracts  from 
such  of  the  early  Patents  and  Signet  Bills  as  describe  the  nature 
of  the  Invention.    1  vol.    (91  pages.)   Price  Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  6<f. 

INDEXES  of  APPLICATIONS  for  PATENTS  and    PATENTS 
GRANTED  under  fhe  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act,  1852. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  INDEXES  :— 

For  1852  (Oct.  1— Dec.  81)  and  1853.     (258  pages.)    Price  2«. ; 
by  post,  3s. 

s.    d.  t. 

1854  (167  pages),  price  2    0 ;  by  post  2 


1855  (188 

1856  (189 

1857  (196 

1858  (188 

1859  (196 

1860  (209 

1861  (215 

1862  (237 

1863  (220 

1864  (222 

1865  (230 

1866  (239 

1867  (254 

1868  (274 


ALPHABETICAL  INDEXES  :— 
For  1852  (Oct.  1— Dec.  81)  and  1858.  (181  pages.)  Price  2«.  6e/. 
by  post,  3s.  2(/. 

s.    d,  t. 

1854  (119  pages),  price  2     6 ;  by  post  3 


1855  (129 

1856  (143 

1857  (153 

1858  (143 

1859  (188 

1860  (203 
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ie6i  (240 
1863  (218 
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III. 

AH]MIm;MKNTS  (in  Clas5es  and  ('hronolof;icallv  amngedW 
sriXMFUWTlONb  of  PATENTED  INVEKTIONS,  fhmi  the 
tarlii.'St  t'DroIlcd  to  those  published  under  the  Act  of  1852. 

Tlusi-  bo<»ks  nre  of  12mo.  size,  and  each  is  limited  lo  inTentions  oi 
<»iu'  class  only.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  at  once  a  Chroi»- 
lo;.'i^'al,  AlphaWtical,  and.  Subject-matter,  Index  to  the  diss  tj 
vhirh  tlii'v  relate.  Inventoi8  are  stronjrly  reconuuended,  before 
a{>p'yinp:  tor  Letters  Tatent,  to  conKult  the  classes  of  Abridgfrneatsof 
S|>eoilic-ation>i  vrhicli  relate  to  the  subjects  of  their  inventions,  and  br 
the  aid  oi"  tlir>e  Morks  to  selrct  the  Specifications  they  may  coosiderit 
!>»'or>>an  III  examine  in  order  to  a-scertain  if  their  inTeutionsarei:e«. 
Thf /Ti  .'./(■.' ot' t':u'li  volume  ex]>hiliis  (in  most  cases)  the  scope  of 
tlu-  ^I'lii'^  of  Abridirmeiit'?  M*iiioh  it  contains. 

'J'lu'  tolK)\\  in^'  s.Mii"4(»f  Abriil:cmeuts  (e.\cei»t  Nos.  14, 19,  81,  and  00),  do 
not  i*\trn  I  lu  Noml  ihe  «Mid  o'"  the  year  ISGC.  It  is  intended,  however, f* 
eoiitimii*  thi-ni  to  theeiul  of  the  year  1876  as  soon  as  the  Abridgmeoti 
of  ail  i1m'"^|ico  ticiifio  IS  fro.n  iheeirliest  period  to  the  end  of  1866  hdvo 
ai'tK'.iri  il  in  a  el:i<sifievl  form.  Until  that  takea  place  the  roreotor 
<Mn  e.Muiiiii  >  Ills  ••xuninatioQ  of  the  Specifications  relatiDg"  to  the 
s  i)>j««'t  of  hi.  invent ii»n  b}  the  aid  of  the  Sabjuct  Mat:er  Index  tor 
t-ai-li  }i'ar. 

7Vm  rittssf's  already  published  are, — 

1.  1HJ\'.>>'    vM'  SI'.WKKS:   INri.riUNO   TUE  SIaNUFACTUEE  OP  I'EUS  TlLES 

AM>  l*;i'i>.  vnee  l.v..  I)y  ]»jst  I.*.  2t/. 

2.  Si:\\inm  \m»  Kmukoidkkimj  {Imi  t:iiUiott),pnc*i  Is.  CJ^hy  pi^<4t  1*. tv.'. 

:j.  Mam  ki.  V-.w,  I..  A.l).  1721  isv..i)ric(!  k/.,  by  post  &/.— Part  II.,  A.D- 1S5<J- 

\'^*y>.  prii  v.-  I*.  'Ji/.,  by  [Kist  Is.  3-1'/. 

•1.  rin-Fi:v\iiov  op  Food,  Vart  I..  A.l).  lrt0l-lS55,  price  4c/.,  bv  poal  id.— 
i'urt  1 1..  A.I).  1S:hi-1m;i;,  priiv  «k/..  by  post  ;</. 

0.  Makim:  ri.oirijsioN.  I'aris  1..  11..  A  III..  A.T).  1«1S-1M7,  priee  1*.  Uk/,,l»v 
jKLsl  '2.S.  I./.— Pan  IV.,  \.\).  IS157-ISG0,  price  1*.  lOd^  by  poit  Ss.  id. 

(*..  :\1am  lAMiKK  ov  luoN  AM»  SiKKL.  l^irts  I..  1 1.,  ttud  IIT^  A.U  l«f  l-iwr. 
prut-  Iv.  I'../.,  by  pust  U.  sW.— Purl  IV.,  A.L>.  Ii:i57-isa5,price  is.  6d.,  by 

jjosl  '2s.  ^./. 

7.  A I  na  t<^  Lot  omotion,  priro  C</.,  by  iK>t  Id. 

8.  Steam  ("lli iuk,  i>rice Sc/..  by  post ^\d. 

{).  Watch  j:<.  ('i.orKs,  and  <^TnrK  Timkkkicpkrs,  Part  I..  A.D.  16A1-1&56. price 
$d.,  by  posl  I'W  — rart  11.,  A.D.  ISGT-lseO,  priee  8J.,  by  post  9kd. 

10.  Fii;i:-\iiMs  Ksv  other  Wf.apoks,  Ammunition,  and  AccoriBKXiMs. 

I'sirt  I..  A.n.  15HJS-1S5M,  ]»rieo  1*.  W.,  by  jiobt  U,  7itf.— Part  II..  A-D.  1S5*- 
1Sj50,  pria-  i».  2d.,  l)y  i>ost  is.  (W. 

11.  TiVEK.     MAN-rPACTURK    OF   PAPBR,   PASTEBOARD,     AKD     pAPIBB-VACHfi. 

I'nrt    I..  A.l).  1M5-1W7.  price  lOr/..  by  post  U.— Part  II.,  A.D.  1858-1866 
(ind  id  a  ion),  price  1*.  -k/.,  by  post  1*.  6l(/. 

12.  Cfttixo.  FoLi»iNo,ANP  Ornamenting  Paper;  iircLUDiaro  BHTXLoriB. 

Cards.  pArER-iiANoiNos,  Ac.. price  8J.,by  post  lOd. 

18.  Lettkkpek.^s  and  Similar  Printing.  P»rt  I.,  A.D.  im7-1857.  pri« 
is.mi..  bv])ost  jj*.  3d.— Part  II..  {iwl  edition),  A.D.  18M-18C6.  price  U.9d^ 
by  post  ii.\)J. 


14.  BLBACHIlfO,  DTBI50,   AND  PRINTING  CaLICO  AND  OTHBB  FABBICS  UTD 

Tarns  Part  1.,  A.D.  If»l7-1867,  price  S».  ^.,  by  post  4«. Itf.— Part  lU 
A.T>.  1R58-186«  (2nd  edition),  pnce  3s.  fid^  by  posfSf.  lOd.— Part  III.. 
A.D.  1867-1876,  price  Is.  6d.,  by  post  Is.  9d. 

15.  Elxctricitt  and  Magnetism,  thbir  Gbnbration  and  Appuoatiovs, 

Part  I.,  A.D.  1760-1857,  prices*.  2d.,  by  pant  8«.  UA— Part  IL.  A.D.  1868- 
1866  (2nd  edition),  price  2s.  Sd.,  by  post  Ss.  2d, 

16.  Pbbparation  of  India-rubber   and  GvTTA-PXBCnA  {ind  sdiHon), 

price  Is.id.,  by  post  Is.  4id. 

17.  Production  and  applications  of  Gas,  Part  I.,  A.D.  1681-1858,  price 

is,  4<i.,  by  poMt  2s.  lid.— Part  II.,  A.D.  1859-1866  (ihd  edition),  price 2s,  4d., 
by  post  2s.  8id. 

18.  Metals  and  Allots,  price  is,  lOd.,  by  post  2s,  Sid. 

W.  Photoorapht.  Part  I.,  A  J).  1839-1859,  price  8d.,  by  post  iftd.— Part  IT.. 
A.T).  IHfiO-1866  {2nd  edition),  price  lOd,,  by  post  Hid.— Part  III.,A.D. 
1807-1876,  price  9d.,  by  post  lOid. 

JICWeavino.  Part  I.,  A.D.  1620-1869,  price  4».,  by  post  4f.  lUd.— Part  IL,A.D. 
1860-1866,  price  2s.  8d.,  by  post  U.  Id. 

21.  8hip  Building,  Repairing,  8HEATinNG,  Launching,  kc.  Part  I.,  A.D. 

1618-1860,  ))rice  2.«.  4d.,  by  post  2s.  lid.— Part  II.,  AJ).  1861-1866,  price 
2s.  6d.,  by  post  2«.  lid. 

22.  Bricks  and  Tiles,  Part  I.,  A.D.  1619-1860,  price  1*.,  by  post  Is,  Sid.— Part  II. 

A.D.  1861-1866,  price  8d.,  by  post  9jd. 

23.  Plating  or  Coating  Metals  with  Metals,  Part  I.,  A.D.  1637-186A. 

price  lOd..  by  post  U.  Oid.— Port  11..  A.D.  1861-1866  {2nd  edition),  price  6d. 
oy  post  7d. 

24.  Pottery,  Part  I.,  A.D.  1626-1861,  price  lOd.,  by  post  1#.— Part  It,  A.D. 

1832-1866,  i)rice  6d.,  by  post  7d. 

25.  Medicine,  Surgery,  AND  Dentistry  (2nd  ^di^ion),  price  1«.  lOd.,  by  post 

2s.  \\d. 

26.  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  (2nd  ^di^um),  price  l«.10d.,by  post  2«.lid. 

27.  Oils,  Pats  Lubricants,  Candles,  and  Soap  (2nd  ediYum),  price  2».l0d., 

by  post  Stf.  4d. 

28.  Spinning:    including   the  Preparation    of  Pibrous  Materials, 

and  the  Doubling  of  Yarns  and  Threads,  Part  I.,  A.D.  162^1863, 
pnce  24*.,  by  post  25«.  6d.— Part  II.,  A.D.  186*-186tf,  price  2s,  by  post 
2«.4d. 

29.  Lace  and  other  Looped  and  Netted  Fabrics,  price  10«.,  by  post  10«.  8d. 
80.  Preparation  and  Combustion  of  Fuel,  price  17*.,  by  post  17*.  9d. 

31.  Raising,  Lowering,  AND  Weighing  (2nd  edition),  price  Zs,  8d.,by  post 

4».  Sid. 

32.  Hydraulics  (2nd  edition),  price  4».  8d.,  by  post  6*.  5d. 

33.  Railways  (2nd  edition), vincc  2s.  6d.,  by  i>ost  2s.  lid. 

84.  Saddlery,  Harness,  Stable  Fittings,  &o.,  price  !«.,  by  post  is.  2d, 

85.  Roads  and  Ways,  price  1»:,  by  post  is.  2d. 

86.  Bridges,  Viaducts,  and  Aqueducts,  pnce  lOd.,  by  post  is, 

87.  Writing  Instruments  and  Materials,  price  is,  id.,  by  post  is,  Id, 

38.  Railway  Signals  and  Communicating  Apparatus,  price  6«.  lOd.,  by 
post  6«.  lid. 

88.  Furniture  and  Upholstery,  price  2s.,  by  post  2»,  4d. 

40.  Acids,  Alkalies,  Oxides,  and  Salts,  price  Zs,  Sd..  by  post  U,  Sd. 

41.  Aeronautics,  price  4d.,  by  post  5d. 

42.  Preparation  and  Use  of  Tobacco,  price  lOd.,  by  post  1*. 

43.  Books.  Portfolios,  Card-cases,  &c.,  price  lOd.,  by  post,  1*. 

44.  Lamps,  Candlesticks,  Chandeliers,  and  otueb  Illuminating  Appa- 

ratus, price  2s,  6d.,  by  post  2s,  lOid. 
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Ill- 

4!5.  ^  eem.es  ahd  Piss,  pr;co  i. 

■kJ.  C.vTiRiiuEs  ANi>  ornini  Vkuu^   and    (!lir<>nolo|jicalIy    arrangeJ) 'i? 

<''*-^''-  ^NTEI)    INVENTIONS,  from  tic 

47.  Umbrellas,  Pauasols,  axp  Walkin^.^.^t  the  Act  of  1852. 
»..  SUGAK,  price  1*.  10./..  by  iKHit  2*.  l\fl.  ,;^.j^  ,^   inventions  c: 

4i».  Stkam    K.VGISE.  Part   I.  (in  2  vols.),  A.l>.  IrtlS-lSb;..  .-n„^  a  rhnino- 

post  KVf.  10*./ —Pan  11.  (in  i  vol*.),  A.U.  lSJi>-l.SiiJ.  priw  4».  iwtX        , 

5».  7(/. 

CO.  ]»Ai5Ts,  ('0L0UU8,  AND  VARsisnEs,  pricc  U.  Itki.,  by  post  2*.  IJrf. 

Til.  Tots.  (iAMEy,  axd  Exercises, price  1».,  bj-  post  1#.  2rf. 

r.2.  Ventilati«.>x,  jjrico  U.  10./.,  by  post  is.  (tid. 

S'>.  Faruiery  ;  mcLvmya  the  Medical  axd  Suboicai,  Tkbatmsjt  of 
Ammals.  price  1*.,  by  post  It.  lid. 

bl.  Artists'  Instruments  and  Materials,  price  lOd.,  by  post  1«. 

5S.  Skins,  Hides,  and  Leather,  price  U.  6J.,  by  post  1«.  Hd. 

GG.  PRKPAKINa    AKD  CuTTINQ  CoRK  ;    BOTTLINO  LIQUIDS;    SECTIIISO  AXD 

Opening  Vottles,  ic,  price  Is.  (id.  by  post  U.  9d. 

ST.  Brush  I Nu  and  Sweeping,  price  !«.,  by  jiost  It.  td. 

&i<.  Nails,  Rivets,  Bolts,  Screws,  Nuts,  and  Washbhs,  price  U^Bd^  bj 
p(kst  Is.  U\d. 

59.  UiNOEs,  Hinge  Joints,  and  Door  Springs,  price  8d..  by  post9W. 

60.  Locks.  Latciiks,  Bolts,  and  similar  FASTSirixas,  price  lt.6dL.b7  poit 

1«.  Mil. 

01.  Cooking,  Bread-making,  and  tub  rBEPARATiojr  of  CoNTscriovssr, 

pri«'..«  1*.  lOrf.,  by  iwst  2».  IW. 

C2.  Air,  Oaf.  and  other  Motive  Power  Ekgives.  price  l*.10rf.,by  port 
2».  Ud. 

OS.  Water  Closets,  Earth  Closets,  Urinals,  &c..  price  lOd^  hy  poet  It. 

C4.  Safes,  strong  Booms,  Tills,  and  similar  DBrosiTORixe,  prie«6ef..by 
I>ost  7(i. 

€."1.  AVE \ king  Apparel.   Division  I.— Head  Coyzrikgil  price  It.  4d.,  by 
post  Is.  C\d. 

6«'.  AVeahing  Apparel.     Division  II.— Body  Covsiuvos,  price  St. Ad.,  hj 
post  is.  H\d. 

C7.  AVeaijinjj  Apiarel.     Division  III.— Foot Coyzkzxos,  ]iricelt.l04..l7 

))(.ist  2jf.  l\d. 

CS.  AVEAiiivo  Apparel.     Division  IV.— Dress  FAsrBXiVGi  AMD  Jewjs^ 

LKiiY.  pricf  '2s.  H)r/.,  by  post  Ss.  Hd. 

69.  Anchors,  price  fiJ.  by  post  7d. 

70.  Metallic  Pipes  and  Tubes,  price  It.  Sd.,  by  post  It.  lid. 

71.  Mining,  Quarrying,  Tunnelling,  and  W£LirBiNKKVO,pricelt.W.,b7 

JKJSt  it.Gid. 

72.  Milking,  Churning,  and  CnEE5E-MAEivo>price6<f.,bypost7«f. 

73.  Masts.  Sails,  Rigging,  &c.;  including  Apparatus  for  Bazsi J6  aid 

Lowering  Ships'  Boats,  price  It.,  by  post  It.  2d, 

74.  Cases  and  Barrels,  price  8d.,  by  post  9lcf. 

75.  Steering  and  Mano^uvrikg  Vesseu,  price  It.,  by  |K)st  It .  2«f. 

76.  Optical,  Mathematical,  and  other  Philosophical  IstSTRUxum. 

including  Nautical.  Astronomical,  asb  Mbtsobolooical  li- 
8TRUMSNT8,  prico  2t.  lOe/.,  by  i>ost  St.  2d. 

77.  Harbours,  Docks.  Canals.  &c.,  price  It.  2d.,  by  post  U.  4rf. 

78.  Grinding  Grain  and  Dressing  Flour  and  Hbal,  price  2t.i(i.,bf  pott 

St.  6yia 
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14.  BLKACniWO,  DTEI50,    AND  PRINTING  CAI^«^    OiMKITT    AXtf^TSBS 

YAEN8  Part  1..  A.D.  Ifil7-1867.  pric^  ^^  S^^^^'  AW-OIDBB 

A.D.  1858-1  R6«  (2nd  edition),  pno*   /!»«»••*••  "i»- 

A.D.  1867-1876,  price  1».  Qd.,  by  po\4*FXJBMBNl8  (ixioludinfr  methods  of 

1866  {2nd  edition^jacm  11.— B ARK  and  Pasmtard  IvPLEMBirrs  (in- 
16.  PEBPABATTf  --i-«iJnR  drying,  and  storing  of  grain)   lin  course  qf  pre- 

oo.  AfiRicrLTURE.  Division  III.— Agricultural  and  Traction  ENOiarES 
(tn  course  qf  preparation.) 

84.  Tru]^k8,  Portmasteaub,  Boxes,  and  Bags,  price  1».,  by  post  U,  l\d. 

86.  Ice-making  Machines,  Ice  Sapes,  and  Ice  Houses  (including  Ihs 
use  of  freezing  agents  for  preserving  alimentary  substances),  prite  6a.,  by 
post  7d. 

86.  Unpermbnted  Beverages,  AERATsb  Liquids,  Mxsbrax  Waters,  Ac, 

price  Is.,  by  post  1*.  l\d. 

87.  Tea,  Copper,  CnicoRT.  CnocoLATE.  Cocoa,  Ac.,  price  8</.,  by  post  9cJ. 

88.  Fire  Engines.  Extinguishers,  Escapes.  Alarms,  Ac  (including  lire-' 

proof  dresses  and  fabrics),  price  is.,  by  post  2s.  ikd.  j 

89.  Washing  and  Wringing  Machines,  price  1».  (W.,  by  post  Is.  Sd, 

90.  Chains,  Chain  Cables,  Ac,  Part  I.  A.D.  16S4>1866k  price  Od.,  by  post  lOd. 

Part  II.  A.D.  1867-1876,  price  Qd.,  by  pest  7d. 

91.  Dressing    and   Finishing   Woven  Fabrics,  and  Manupactubing 

Felted  Fabrics  (including  folding,  winding,  measuring,  and  packing), 
price  8«.  6d.,  by  post  Ss.  lOicf. 


A  Ksy  to  the  contents  c(f  the  above  volumes  qf  Abridgfnenfs  will  be  found  on 
pages  20  to  30. 
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received  for  a  shorter  period  thai 
roeace  on  either  of  the  following  c 

1st  January, 
Ist  April, 

Annnal  subscnptions  to  date  froi 
BulMcriptions  must  be  paid  in  advanc4 

CoirTENTS  or 

1.  A|yplloationt  for  T^tten  Patent.       i  1 
8.  Grants  of  Provisional  Protection   | 

for  Rix  months. 
S.  iDTentions  protected  for  six  months      i: 
by  the  deposit  of  a  Complete  I 
Specification.  j 

4.  Notices  to  proceed.  ! 

ft.  Patents  sealed.  12 

4L  Patents  extended.  ;  -^^ 

7.  Patents  cancelled.  14' 

8.  Patents  on  which  the  third  year's  I   ^5* 

stamp  duty  of  502.  has  been  paid,  j  iq[ 

9.  Patents  which  have  become  void  j 

by  non-payment  of  the  stamp   [   17. 

diitvof  60/.  before  the  expiration 

of  the  third  year.  ]g. 

The  Patent  Laws  and  I^egulatlons  of  F 
Colonies  have  been  published  in  the  f 
missionen  of  Patents'  Journal: — 

Argentine  Republic  Nos.  1S93,  1304.  Ore 

146S.  Guf 

Austria,  Nos.  291. 1980.  Gui 

Austria-Hungary,  No.  20S6.  Hai 

Baden,  and  Petty  States  of  Germany.  Hoi 

Nos.  S25, 20S0.  Ind 

Banurla.  Nos.  282. 2086.  ^^' 

Belgium,  Nos. »»  «^*»  « 


.      A.  ^^ealand.  N09.86I,  1630, 1910, 197  4. 
Nieanwnia,  No.  20S6. 
Norway,  No.  6d5. 
Portugal,  Nos.  825, 1026. 2036. 
PniMia,  Nos.  313.  329,  2U36. 

(Hanover),  No.  231. 

Queensland,  Nos.  ^9, 2385. 
Koman  States,  No.  319. 
Busaia,  Nos.  334. 508. 1897. 2036. 

(Poland).  No.  335. 

Ran  Jose,  No.  20:J6. 
San  Salvador,  No.  2036. 
Saxonv.  Nos.  2:16,  2036. 
South  Australia.  Nos.  14^,  2579. 


Spain.  No.  823. 

Straits  Settlements,  No.  19S7. 

Sweden,  Nos.  327. 864,  20S6. 

Hwitzerland,  No.  2086. 

Tasmania,  No.  860. 

Trinidad.  Nos.  888. 1698. 

United  States  of  America,  Nos.  688^ 

646,  753,  789, 887, 967. 1682. 1747,1748. 

1850. 1912, 1946. 1971, 1989, 2011, 8025. 

2048.  2073. 2146,  2233, 2284b  2423,  2612. 
Venezuela,  No.  2036. 
Victoria.  Nos.  18<f.  859. 1622. 
'We^itcrn  Australia,  No.  2441 
Wurtemburg,  Nos.  814, 996, 2036. 


As  to  Colonial  Patents,  see  Section  V.,  Nos.  4  and  5. 

The  Trade  Marks  Laws  and  Regulations  of  Foreign  States  and  of 
the  British  Colonies  have  been  published  in  the  following  numbers  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Patents*  Journal:  — 


Argenti  ne  Republic.  Nos.  2  U.4, 3415. 
Austria,  No.  19S7. 
Cape  of  Good  Hojw.  No.  2515. 
France,  Nos.  2355.  2371,  2553. 
Germany,  No.  2265. 


Spain.  No.  2355. 

United  States  of  America,  Nos.  2871* 

2W.%  2587. 
Venezuela.  No.  2524. 


4. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACTS  (15  &  16  Vict, 
cap.  83,  A.D.  1852;  16  Vict.  cap.  5,  A.D.  1853;  and  16  &  17 
Vict.  cap.  115.  A.D.  1853);  together  with  the  UULES  and 
REGULATIONS  issued  by  the  Commissionen  of  Patents  for 
Inventions,  and  bj  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  under  the  Acts  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  63,  and  16  &  17  Vict, 
c.  115.     Price  6 J.  ;  by  post,  7  J, 

APPENDIX  to  the  SPECIFICATIONS  of  ENGLISH  PA- 
TENTS  for  REAPING  ^LACHINES.  ByB.WooD0KOFT,F.B.S. 
Price  6s.  6d. ;  by  post,  6#,  lid. 

INDEX  to  ALL  INVENTIONS  PATENTED  in  ENGLANIi 
from  1617  to  1854  inclusive,  arranged  under  the  greatest 
number  of  heads,  with  parallel  references  to  INVENTIONS  and 
DISCOVERIES  described  in  the  scientific  works  of  VARIOUS 
NATIONS,  as  classified  by  Professor  Schubarth.  By  B.  Wood- 
CROFT.  F.K.S.      Price  Is. ;  by  post,  Is,  Id. 

The  foreign  works  thus  indexed  form  a  portion  of  the  Library  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Patents,  where  they  may  be  consulted. 

EXTENSION  of  PATENTS  to  the  COLONIES.—Abstract  of 
Replies  to  theSecretary  of  State's  Circular  Despatch  ol  January  2, 
1853,  on  the  subject  of  the  Extension  of  Patents  for  Inventions, 
to  the  Colonies.  Second  Edition,  with  Revised  Table.  1861. 
Price  28. ;  by  post,  2.t.  1  ^d. 

PATENT  RIGHTS  in  the  COLONIES.— Abstract  of  Replies 
to  the  Secretary  of  Stale's  Circular  Despatch  of  July  11,  1856, 
calling  for  Information  as  to  the  form  of  the  application  to  be 
made  by  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  Patent  Rights  in  the 
Colonies,  and  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  Grant  of  saoh  Patent 
Rights.  Price  a«. ;  by  post,  2s,  l^i. 
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A  FREE  LIBRARY  and  READING  ROOMS  are  open  to  the 
Public  daily,  from  10  till  4  o'clock,  in  the  Office  of  th^  Commis- 
lioners  of  Patents,  25,  Southampton  Buildin^^s,  Chancenr  Lane, 
[n  addition  to  the  printed  Specifications,  Indexes,  and  other 
>ublications  of  the  Commissioners,  the  Library  includes  a  Col- 
ection  of  the  leading  British  and  Foreign  Scientific  Journals 
knd  text-books  in  the  various  departments  of  science  and  art. 

Complete  sets  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents'  publications 
each  set  including  more  than  3,540  volumes  and  costing  for  print- 
ng  and  paper  upwards  of  jt3,4LbO)  have  been  presented  to 
;he  authorities  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  kingdom,  on 
iondition  that  the  works  shall  be  rendered  daily  accessioleto  the 
>ublic,  for  reference  or  for  copying,  free  of  all  charge.  The  following 
ist  gives  the  names  of  the  towns,  and  shows  the  place  of  deposit 
)f  each  set  of  the  works  thus  presented : — 


iberdeen  (Mfichanict*  IngtUution). 
Belfast  (Queen's  College), 
Beverley  (OuildJMll). 
Btrmin^hain  (Central  Free  Library-;- 

jBLeference     Department^     Rateliff 

Place). 
Blackburn  (Free  Library  and  Mu- 

teum.  Town  Hall  Street), 
Bolton-le-MoorB  (Public  Library,  Ex- 

change  Buildings). 
Bradford,   Torkshiro    (Public   Free 

Library), 
Brfghion  (Free  Library). 
Bristol  (Free  Library.  King  Street). 
Bimnloy  (Oj!ice  of  the  Burnley  Jm- 

ftrovement  Commissioners). 
Burjr.    (Athenaum). 
Carlisle  (Pub.  FreeLibf,  Police  Office). 
IJork  (Royal  Cork  Instn,  Nelson  Place). 
Crewe  (EaUway  Station). 
Derby  (Free  Library  and  Museum), 
Dorchester  (County  Museum  and  Li- 

brary). 
IhihWu  (National  Library  (if  Ireland, 

KUdareSt.) 
Dundalk  (Free  Library). 
G»t€Bhead-on-Tyne    (Mechanics^   In- 

stituie). 
GlaHfrow  ( Stirling's  Libv,  Miller  St.). 
Halifttx  (ToicnHall). 
Hudderstlcld  (Improvement  Commis^ 

sioners'  Offices,  South  Parade). 
Hull  (Mechanics'  Inst.,  George  St.). 
Ipswich  (Museum  Library,  Museum 

Street). 
K&fch\ey  (3Iechanic8'  Inst.,  North  St.) 
Kidderminster  (Public  Free  Library, 

Public  Buildings,  Vicar  Street). 
Leaminsrton  (Free   Public  Library, 

Bath  Street). 
Leeds    (Public    Library.    Infirmary 

Buildings). 
Iieicester  {Free  Library,  Welliugton 

Street). 
Liverpool  (Free  Public  Library,  »^t<- 

liam  Hrown  Street). 
liOudou  (British  Museum). 


Macclesflcld  ( Vseful  Know.  Society). 
Maidstone     (Museum    and    Public 

Library). 
Manchester  (FreeLiby,,  Camp  Field). 
Newcastle-ufion-Tyne  (Literary  and 

Philosophical  Societf/). 
Newport,    Monmouth     (Commercial 

Room,  Town  Hall). 
Northampton  (Museum,  Ouildhall). 
Nottingham  (Free  Public  Libraries). 
Oldham  (School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Lyceum), 
Paisley   (Oovemment  School  of  De- 

sign,  Oilmour  Street). 
Plymouth      (Mechanics'      Institute, 

Princess  Square), 
Preston,  Lancashire  (Dr,  Shepherd's 

Library,  the  Institution, Avenham), 
Reading:    (Literary,   Scientific,  and 

Mechanics^  Institution,  London  St,) 
Rochdale     (Free    Public    Library, 

Town  Hall). 
Rotherham  (Board  of  Health  Offices, 

Howard  Street), 
SttXtord  (Royal  Museum  and  Library, 

Peel  Park), 
Sheffield    (Free     Library,     Surrey 

Street). 
Soutliampton  (Hartley  Institution), 
Stirling;      (Burgh     Library,     Town 

House,  Broad  Street). 
Stockport  (Central  Free  Library), 
Sunderland    (Corporation    Museum, 

Athenaum,  Fawcett  Street). 
Swansea  (Free  Library). 
Wakefield    (Mechanics*    Institution, 

Barstow  Square). 
Warrinirton      (The     Museum     and 

Library). 

AVf^xford       (MecJuinics*      Institute, 

Crescent  (^ay). 
Wi»jau  (Corporation  Library), 
Wolverhampton  (Free  Library), 
Wolvcrton  (Railway  Station), 
Yor\i( Lower  Council  Chamber,  OuUd* 

hall). 
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Tlie  ComroiMionerB*  public  at  ion  a  have  alao  beeD  pntenttd  to  tk 
following  Public  Offices,  Seats  of  Learning,  Sodetlea,  Britisli  Coloaies, 
and  Foreign  States  : — 

Public  Q0hm,^. 

India  Olllee. 

Koyal  School  of  Mines,  JkcJcnsfB 
Slreet,Mc«idillj. 

itKliii  llmHtls    TfeiiUI 


Admiralty— rhatham  Dockyard.  i 

Slu>enit>K8  ditto.  I 

I'ortsniiHith  ditto. 
l)evoii)iort  ditto. 
IVm broke  ditto. 

Roval  Artill*»ry  Institution,  Wcolwich.  ': 

War  umce.  rail  Mall.  ' 

Small  ArmsFacti^ry^Enfleld. 


Dublin  Cartle.  Dublin. 

Record  and  Writ  Office,  Cbaneoy. 
Uublin. 

omre  of  Cbatir*TT,  Edinhvrrh. 

3lus«>ain  of  Science  and  Jirt,  Edin- 
burgh. 


Seat*  i\f  Learning  and  Societi*M, 
Oamhridire  UnircrKity.  Queen's  Colleire.  Oalwaar. 


Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


Barlhidos. 

Krititth  (lUiana. 

Canada— Libra rv  of  Par- 
liament. Ottawa. 

Kuri*au  of  A^ri- 
cnlturf.  Toronto. 

li.ianl  of  Artt 
nnd  Mnnufh('ture». 
Montreal. 

Cape  of  (imnl  Hope. 

Ceylon. 


Incorporated  I.aw  Society,  Cbinceiy 
Lane,  I^ondon. 


British  Coloniea, 

India— IkMiKal. 
Bombay. 
3IadraM.  j 

y.-W.  i*roTinces. 

Jamaica. 

Malta. 

Mauritius. 

New  flninswirk. 

Xowfotindland. 

Nf'w  South  Wales.  \ 

Now  Zealand.  i 

I  Nova  Scotia.  i 


Prince  Edward  Island. 
South  Auatralia— Coloaiil 
Institute,  AdeJaidr. 
Taamania. 
Trinidad. 

V  ic  toria — ParliaBrntary 
Library,  Uel- 
bourne. 
Patent   OSre. 

Helboume. 

Public  Library. 

Mef  bourne. 


Foreign  States. 
.\nreritinc  Republic — Buenos  Ayrp**. 
AiiHtria— IVilytfM'Iinic  I.'titvrrsity,  PrsMTUC. 
INiiytiThnif*  TniviTsity.  Vionna. 
Bclpium— MiinHtt"^rft  d«*  rinTerir'nr,  UriiMHi'ls. 

Mnsoe  do  ritidnstrio,  BrmiNeN. 
Fninci*— Bibliothdqno  Natinnnjr*.  l*aris. 

ronM«r\-atoiro  di»!«  Arts  i-t  M<^t:*'ni,  Paris. 
Germany— Knts('rlir"h««*  i*nt«"ntamt.  Berlin. 

Alsnco— S(»cit't<^  Indtistriolle  Mulhoune. 
Bavaria— Konfcliclu-  BiMiotlu'k,  Munich, 
tiotha— l.hiral  Fri^Nli«n«t»Mn  t'nileoticn. 
Prussia— Koniiflieho  Pnlvt^MlmiHche  Solmlo,  AiZ'la-ClnpcIf^. 
K^niirlirlie  MibIiotli<-k.  licrlin. 
KoniicIifliH  Pdlyterhnische  JSrhule,  Harowr. 
Sniony— PolyterlMiisobe  Srlnile,  Dn->drn, 
W iirtcm bone- Bil 'Mot  hek  d».'s  MiistcrlafRTii.  f  tnttaait. 
Italy— ITfflcio  dclle  Privative,  Home. 
NotherlandM—  H  arlem . 

KuMsia— Biblioth^que  Impdrialc,  St.  ritorslninr. 
Kpain — Madrid. 

SwMlen-Teknnlnelska  Tn«ttitutet.  Strrkliolm. 
I'nitc*!  States— l»atent  Oftire,  Washinirlon. 
Astor  l.i>»riir3',  New  York. 
State  Library,  .\lbany. 
Franklin  Institute,  PliiladHpln'a. 
F n*e  Public  Library.  Host'»n. 
Library  Company.  {Philadelphia. 
Free  Public  Libr^rj',  Chicnpo. 
P«wbody  Institute,  Baltinion*. 
Historical  Society,  Mndison.  Wisconsin, 
('■"•nicll  Tniversity,  ltha<*a.  N.Y. 
Merennlile  Library,  St.  Loniji. 
Mccbnnic^*  Institute.  San  Franniaco. 
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Grants  of  complete  series  of  Abridgments  of  Specifications  hsTe  been 
made  to  the  nndermentioned  Mechanics'  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institutions :  — 


Aberystwith  {LUerarif  and  Working 

Men's  Beading  Room). 
Alnwick  {Scientific  and  M^ehanieal 

Instaution), 
Alton  {MecJianies*  Tngiitution), 
Altrincham  (AUrineham  andBowdon 

Literarjf  Institution). 
Aahburton  {Ashburton  Library ,  Bast 

Street). 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  {Mutnal  Improve- 
ment Society). 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  {Meclianies*  In- 

etUution). 
Aston,  near  Birmingham(^«^on3fafior 

Public  Library). 
Aylesbury  {Kingsbury  Mechanics*  In- 

stitute). 
Bacup  {Ilechanies*  Institution). 
Ballymoney  {Toum  Uall). 
Baiibndge  {Literary  and  Mutual  Im- 

ftrovement  Society). 
Banbury  {Mechanics'  Instttutum). 
Bamst&ple  {Literary  and  Scientific 

Institution) . 
Basingstoke    {Mechanics*    Institute 

and  Club). 
Bath  (AthentBum). 

iCUy  Free  Library). 

iBayal  Literary  and  Scientific 

Inditution). 
Bstley  {Mechanics'  Institution). 
Battle  {Younif  Men*s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation). 
Belfast  (Athenaum). 

{Northern  Law  Club). 

{People's  Literary  Institute). 

Berkhampstead,    Great    {diechanics* 

Institute). 
{Working  Men's 

OoUege). 
Birkenliead  {Literary  and  Scientific 

Society). 
Birmingham     {Bloomsbury    InstitU' 

lion). 
{Central    Lending  Lib- 
rary). 
■  {Free  Library  and  News 

Room.  Oosta  Oreen.) 

{Graham  Street  Institu- 


tion). 

Bodmin  {Literary  Institution). 
Bolton  {Mechanics*  Institute). 

{School  of  Art). 

'  Bonmemouth  {Library  and  Reading 

Room). 
Bradford,  York8hire(C%«rr*/iw<i<«<«) . 
— {Library    and 

Literary  Society), 


I   Bristol  {Athen(Bum), 

\ (Institution). 

(Law  Library  Society). 

I   (Museum       and      Library, 

I       Queen's  Road  I. 

I   Brotusgrove   {Literary  and  Meeha- 
I       nice'  InstUute). 
Burnley  ilAterary  Institution). 

{3fechantcs'  Institution), 

Burslem  (Wedgwood Institute), 

Bury  (Athenceum). 

BurySt.  Edmund's  (Athenaum). 

-^ {3Iechanics' InsH' 

tution). 
Ctilne  (Literary  Institution), 
Canterbury  (Museum). 
Carharraok  {Literary  Institute), 
Carmarthen  (Literary  and  Scientific 

Institution). 
Cheddar  {Literary  Institution). 
Cheltenham  {Permanent  Library), 
Chertsey    {Literary    and    Scientific 

Institution). 
Chester  {City  Library  and  Reading 

'Room). 
Chesterlleld (Mechanics*  Institution). 
Chiche>ter  (Literary    Society     ant^ 

Mechunier  Institute), 
Chippenham  (Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution). 
,   Christchurch  {Working  Man's  Instf 
'       tute). 
Cockermouth    (Mechanics^     Institu- 
tion). ,    , 
.   Coggeshall  (Literary  and  Mechanics 
Institution) . 
Colchester  (Literary  Institution). 

{Young   Men's   Christian 

Association). 
Compstall  (Athenetum). 
Coventry  (Free  Library). 

(Institute). 

{School  of  Art). 

Crewe  (3[echanics'  Institution). 

Deal  (Deal  and  Walmer  Institute), 
IVerby  (Mechanics'  Institution), 
Devonport  {Mechanics'  Institute^. 
Dewsbury  {Mechanics'  Institution), 
Diss  {Reading  Room  and  Library). 
Doncaster  (Free  Library). 
{Great   Northern    Mecha- 
nics' Institute). 

(Young  Men's  Christian 

Museum    and 


{diechanics* 
Institute). 
Braintree    (Braintree  and  Rocking 
Literary  and  Mechanics^  Institu- 

Brampton,  near  Chesterfield  (Local 
Museum  and  Literary  Institute), 
e,  Cornwall  (Institution). 
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Association) 
Dorchester    {County 

Library).  ' 

( Working  Men*s  Institute), 

Dudley  (Mechanics'  Institution), 
Dukinfleld    ^Village     Library    and 

Reading  Room). 
Dumbarton  (Philosophical  and  Lite' 

rary  Society). 
"DMvntriBBlMeehnnies*  Institution), 


Duiiik*o  {Vonnff  Men's  CJtristian  Af 

sociation  and  Literary  IntMutUm), 
Durii.iiu  (J/rc/irtMiV*'  Institute), 
Jimclcy,  Hultoii  li.-Moors  {Library  and 

Institutv\. 
Kaliiiir  IJIrrhan'rs'  Institute), 
Eiist  Krifonl  {Literary  and  Mutual 

Imprnrt  moit  i>i»ciety). 
Ebbw  Val«  {Littrary  and  Scientific 

Institutf). 
Edinbunfh  (Aasitclation  of    Science 
and  Art), 

( l*h  */'«.  V'A  I'm  irnstitution) , 

"         (Royal  Sctittish  Society  qf 


Arts). 


-  ( Watt    Institution     and 


School  of  Art). 

( lyorkinp  Men's  Club), 

Ejrham  {Litcrarii  Institute). 
Egreniont  {Mechanics'  Institute), 

(  Workmen's  Institute). 

Exotor  {Devon  and  Kceter  Albert 
Memorial  Mvstum.  School  qf  Sci' 
ence  and  Art,  and  Free  Library), 

{iJevonar.d  Extter  Institution), 

Exiiioiith  (Rtiadiiifl  Room), 
PaniliJini  {Young  Men's  Association). 
Favcrahaiii  {Institute), 
Fowcy     (Working     Men's   Beading 

Rooms). 
Fromc  {Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tution). 

'• (Mechanic**  Institution), 

GalnaborouKh    (Literary,    Scientific 

and  Mechanics'  In,ttitute). 
Garfortli,  near  Lords  (Working  Men's 

Club). 
Glaagow  (Athemtttm). 

(Central  Working  Men's  Club 

and  Institute). 
— — —  (City   Industrial   Museum, 

Kelcmggroce  Park), 
— - — -  {Institui}on  of  Engineers  in 
/Scotland). 

— {Mechanics'  Institution,  Bath 

Street). 

— ( Philosoph  ical  Society) . 

Glastdiibiiry  {Literary  Institute). 
GcKliiKincliisttr      (JForking      Men's 

Re<.iUiiiff  lioiim). 
Go>iH>rt     (iiosport    and    Aleerstoke 
Litem  r.v  //  ml  Scientific  Institution) . 
Gnmtliam  (I'ufdic  Literary  Institu- 

tii)?i). 
(.irjjv«.«.s.nil    (Graresend  and   Milton 

Library  and  Iteadiun  Rooms). 
GiiL-niM'y    (Working  Glen's  Associa- 

tit>n\. 
Guildfc>nl(  Worl.  inf,  Men's  Institution), 
Hailh'iKli  ( Thf:  R,  udir,g  Roi,m). 
Hale*.\vj»rtli  { Mechanics'  Institute), 
Halifax  ilAterarii  and  l*hilosophical 
Society). 

• (Mec.hanict*  Institute). 

(  Working  Men's  College) 

Halstiael   (Littrary  and  Mechanics* 

Institute). 
Haalin^don  (Institute). 
Hastings  (LUei'ary  and  Scientific  Jn^ 
stitute). 

' (Mechanics'  Institution), 

Hairanlcii  (Literary  Institution), 
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Hebden  Bridge,  near  Todmordra  {M§- 

ckanieg*  luMtUntkm). 
Helaton  (Beading  Boom  and  Libruf], 
Hemel  Uempsted  {MetAauiet*  luti- 

tute), 
Hereford  {Natural  MUtorg,  «&•»- 

phteal,  AnliqnarUm,  and  Litenn 

Hertford    (£i7#rBrr  and  Seieaiffic 

InatUutum). 
Hrarwood  Oleckani^^  InttUnie). 
gifchin  (MeeMankit' InttUtUe). 
Holbeck  (Met^niee*  InetUmtwn). 
Ho  linrwopd  ( iri^fu,  Men'e  OM). 
Ho  t,  Norfolk  {Literary  Society). 
Holywell   Green   {Mechmnie^  Aitf- 

tutton). 
Horncaiftle  (Mechanice* IneHtuiien). 
^nildenfie\dlMeckanierlneiitmti$n^ 
liuU(ChurdilnjdUuie). 
:  (Literanf,  Scientific,  andMeekf 

ntcs'  InHUute). 

(Lyceum  Library), 

^^S^oiInttUuti4m,AlbionatrHli, 

■—  KYonngPeonU'elnMtiiuUi, 
HuntingMlon  (iOw^r*  andSeiee^ 

InetUutum), 
Ipswich  (TTorkima  JTm'*  CbUege). 

——  (ffiffhffats  Mee^nXee  Insti- 
tute), 

Kiddwmiwitw(keekami€^Inetituie). 
Lee.  Kent  {Working  Men't InstitU' 

twn), 
Leoda  (^peieownBranALS^rura), 

(?*«'^  /»#«««•), 

(go/64K-ft  BrandiLlbmn)' 

(/fWwteJ  Branck  Library). 

(LeedM  Librarn), 

——- {Mechaniesi'   InsHtnHen  end 

Ltteraru  SttciBty), 
——^Philoeophieal   and  LUerery 

Soctetu). 

( WorkinqMen'M  InaiUn^), 

— T- (Young Men'e  CkriaHmnAm' 

etation). 
Leek.    StftiTordshfre   {LiUraey  and 

Mechamet^  InnfitnUan}. 
Loic-eMter  (Late  SoeiefwU 
— 7 7  ^^^«ff    Min'9  Ckritlim 

Asstteiatton), 
LeWiton    Buzzard    {iroHOng  JTa'i 
T  ¥^^^^^1*P^!^'^^»^SoeitiM). 
liCith  (Mechetnicg*  Subweriin$n  14- 

brary). 
Uwe«  (yitzroy  Memorial Librmry), 

(*«-Aaiiic»*  inatUmie). 

:  <'?*;*''<*;  of  Science  and  JrH. 

hmtioin  (MeckanicsT  JneiiUtmi. 

Liverpool  (InstUute), 

<//«rf*c«</iM«l««e»). 

Llanclly  (Chamber  of  Comm^  ami 

Reading  Boom), 
Lockwood  {Mechanic^  Tmetiiutian), 

(Bank  of  Mngkmd  , 

an 


^onk  of  Mngiand  Libmn 
and  Literary  AmoeMieml 


jA>ndon  {Beaumont    Institute^    Mih\ 

JSnd). 
(Bedford  Working  Mtn's  In- 

atituU^Spita^fleUU), 
■  {SirkbaekltutUution,  South- 

ampton Buildinat,  Chaneefy  Lane), 

(Bow  and  Bromley  Attitutet 

BovfBoad). 
IBow  Common  Working  Men's 

dub,  I>evon*9  Boad,  Bow  Cbmmon). 
■  — {ChriHehurch  Working  Men's 

dub.  New  Street  Lark  HaU  Lane, 

dajpham). 
{Free  Public  Library ,  Oreat 

8mUh  Street,  Westmineter). 

{HoUoway    Working   Men's 


dub  and  TnsiUute^  HoUoway  Road) . 

(King's  CoUeae). 

-  (Literary  and fScientific  Insti- 


tution, Walworth). 

-^London  Aesoeitdion  of  Fore- 
ngineers  and  Draughtsmen) . 
(London  Institution,   Fins- 


bury  Circus.) 

(London  Library,  St.  dames') . 

—(Boyal     Architectural   Mu- 
t  and  School  qf  Art,   Tn/ton 


Street,  Westmineter).  _  ...  , 

(Boyal  Institute  of  Brtttsh 


Architects,  Conduit  StreetJIanoeer 
Square.) 

-  (St.  James  and  Soho  Working 


Me»*M  Club,  Bupert  Street,  Soho), 
(South   London     Working 


ttmBi 


(Working  Men's  Club,  St, 

Mark's,  Victoria  Docks). 
( Working  Men's  Club  and 

Institute,  Battersea),  ,     ^  , 

(Working  Men's   dub  and 


Manchester  (Owen's  College), 
•  (Portico  Library 


Men's  College,  Blaekfiriars  Road), 
{Working  Men's  Club,  Brix- 


Institute  Union.  Strand),  . 
(Working  Men's  dub.  Tri- 
angle, Hackney). 
(Working  Men's  College,Oreat 


Ormond Street).  .  ^  ^  ^.^  ^.  ^ 
Longwood  (Mechanic^  Instttutum). 
Lowestoft   (Library    and    Beading 

Boom). 
lye  (Institution).  ^,,  ^  , 

Gmington  (Literary  Institute). 
Madeley, Shropshire  k^^^^  ^f^ 

rial.  Workmen's  Club  and  Institute). 
Maidstone  (St.  PauVs  Literary  In-^ 

■   '^^*^^\working  Men's    Club  and 

Institute.) 
Manchester  (Ancoais  Branch    Free 

'^**^'^^-  (Campjleld  Free  Lending 


ley  Street). 


Mos- 


Free  Library). 

— (Royal 

brary). 


■  (Rochdale  Road  Branch 


Exchange  Li* 


Library), 
brary). 


(Cheetham  Branch  Li- 
•  (Charlton  and  Ardwick 


Branch  Free  I^rary). 

(Hulme    Branch 


Library). 


Fret*. 


Peter  Street), 
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(Law  Library).  ^  ^^  ^ 
( Mechanics'  Institution] . 
[NaturalHistoryMuseum . 


'  (Scientific  and  Meehani' 
eal  Society), 
M&nningtree  (Manningtree  and  Mist- 
ley  Literary  and  Scientific  Institw 
tion). 
Maiisneld  (Co-operative  Industrial 
Society). 

(Mechanics',  Artisan^,  and 

Apprenticed  Library). 

(Mechanics^  Institute), 

Marlborough  [Reading  and  Mutual 
Improvement  Society'^ . 

( Working  Men's  HaU), 

Melksham     (Mutual     Improvement 

Societv). 
Melton  Mowbrsy  (Literary  Institute). 
Mere,  near  Bath  (Literary  Assoeia* 

tion). 
Middlesborough  (Iron  and  Steel  In- 

stitute), 
— . (MecJianics*  Institu- 
tion). 
Middlewich  {Literary  and  Scientific 

Institution). 
Modbury  (Mechanics'  Institution). 
Newark  (Mechanics* Institute), 
Newbury    (Literary  and  Scientific 

Institution).  ,,^   ^     .    .  , 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (Mechanics'  In* 

stituiion),  ,„,    ..      „    . 

(Working  Men's 

dub). 
New  Mills,  near  Stockport  (Mechanics^ 

InstUute). 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight  (ToungMen's 

Society  and  Reading  Room), 
Northampton  (Mechatiics'  Instituts), 
North  Shields  {Free  Library). 
Nottingham  (MecJuinics'  Institution). 

(Subscription     Library 

Bromley  House). 
Oldham  (Mechanics' Institution,Wer- 
neth).  .«  „, 

Old  KilpAtrick.  near  Glasgow  (Public 

Library). 
Ormskirk  (Public  Library). 
Osweeti-y  (Institute).  ^^    ,    ^ 

I    Over,  Cheshire  (Working  Men's  lU' 
stitute).  „    . 

Oxfonl  (North  Oxford  Working  Men's 

Club).  ^      , 

Patricroft  (Mechanics'  Insiiiution) . 
Pembroke  Dock  {Mechanics^ Institute). 
Pendleton  (Mechanics'  Institution). 
Penzance  (Institute). 

( Penzance  Library). 

( Working  Men  8  Associattonu 

Perth     {Mechiinicx'    Library,    High 
Street).  .^    ^.^  ,.     . 

PcUTborouirh  ( Merhanies  fnstitntton), 
Plymouth  ( Working  Men's  In»titute). 
Poutypool  (Literaru  iMfitute). 
Foo\e  (Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tution), 


Poole  MffiArtM.iV  Tn^ituU) 
Port  Glasirow  {Public  LihrarwS. 
Port*ie:i  Isltiiiil  {Young  Jlf«»'«  CkrU' 

tian  As.'ioci'ifioii). 
Preston  I  liigfififtiun  for  the  Diffuaion 

ofKnmrhtltn). 
Redruth  {Iialr.ifh  2nJttifHtion). 
Rt'iiratt.*  {Mcchuuics'  Jtnttitution). 
Richii:i'inl  (  U'oTkinff  ^/eiCt  CoU^e). 
Udtlifrliani  {liitfhirh.tm  and  ?la*hro' 

Liferarii  nn.i  MtchanicM*  JtutituU). 
Roy^loii  [  InxtHiiti. ) 
Rusboliui-  (Piibiir  Jlall and  Librarjf), 
Rydo.  Isl..  „f  \Viu'l:t   { Philoaophual 

and  Hcii  ntiuc  Sucictif). 

■  ( 1  'oh  ng  Men*» 

Christian  Ass .ciaiion audLiierarg 
Instiintt). 

Saftroi)  \\':il(](vi  { Lilerarif  and  Scien- 

tijlc  Institu'itin). 
Vit.  iiisty  I  iisftfiifmn). 
Bl.LciMiarils    MtohaniciC  Institution^, 

(  M'orUinfl  Me»*s  Club). 

Salforil  [M'nrkinf/  ^f^n'^^  College). 
Salishnry    {L>tt.rary   and   Siientific 

iMfiftifi-in). 
Saltain*  {Litcr.irn  fn*titut€). 
Scar»>»»n>narh«.VrWi  itiirs' and  Literary 

hist  it  u*'-.  Icrifn  I'lnce). 
SolWy  (.l/tr/„i.,;,'jf'  litittitute). 
Scv«'Mi>ril;«i    KlAte.'anj  and  JSciontifie 

Inst  it  II  f  inn). 
Rh.illr'ibiiry  'L'f^raffi  Tnxtifntion). 
Shornu'ss  (  f.'.f'  r  ir;/  Institui,A. 
8lu»tll.-M  (ll.:u)r.h  Fr.r  LibrariA. 

( liriifhfjii- /«■  lira ncfiLiftrari/) . 

{Lift  nn-mtnd  Philosophical 

AVviVYi/.  Srhotil  i,f  Arts). 

{ Mfhiin'fw'  Institution^. 

Slu'i't'>r.:M:ilI.t  {li'.nli„fiand  Mutual 

Impmv  ill'  ■■(  S.h-i.'ti/\. 
Sidinouth  i  M<chii:ics' Hull). 
SkiphMi,  Viirk^liin-  {Michanics*  Insti- 

lutf). 
Klonirl)  (VrrJimiry*  Instifntr). 
Smolliwirk.     SlalV-»nl>hir»>    {Librnni, 

Jiendin'j  lioMn,  and  Literary  Jiisti- 

tute). 
Sovith.'imiiton    (Po^yttehnic    Institu- 
tion). 

{Workmen  s  Hall). 

Soutliport  {AtlifHinnn). 
8»ulh  Sln.'ltK  [Piihlic  Ft'ce LUtrary) . 
BoulliWfll  I  Liff^r.iry  Institution). 
Spaldiiii:  {Christian  1  ounj  Men's  As- 

social  i  If  11 ). 
■  {Mrrhani'\t'  Fnstitvfe), 

Stnfforil  (  y  echo  hies'  fnstitntion). 
Staim-s  f  J/<  chinir,<'  Institute). 
Stalylirik'",     Choliirc     (Mechanics' 

Institution). 
Stnnit'iird  {Inxtitntion'S. 
St'»i'kt()M-(Mi-Ti'.'s       ( I'ouny     Mcn*s 

Ch  r'' fit  in  n  Aifsnri,  ft  inn ) . 
8tourln'idi:<'      {Church   of  England 

Association.) 
• l/j*ow  ^V^>rks    Reading 

Rntnn  and  Library.) 

■  {Mtchnuii'!^  Institution). 
( Working  JUen'g  Insti- 


tute,. 
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Stuwmmrket  {LiUrarg  JntUiuthn}. 
Htntronl  {WorHn^  Mtrn'sBdUi. 
Kudbury.  Suffolk  {Literarf  «<  Jb- 

ekamic9'  IntiiiuM. 
Surbitoi)  (BeadimffBoomsudZMnn 

Institute), 
SwaiiHCtt  {kogtU  Ingtiimtiom  «/ Aril 

H'ofaf). 

iSimth    Wales  JnMwU  if 

Engiueere). 

( ll^orking  Ma»'a  /sifiMr). 

Tavuitock  {Aieehi9ni€>e'  luelit^h 

{PuNie  Libnrp). 

Thornton,  near  Bradfonl  {MedkmM 

Inefitmte}. 
Todraorrlen  (Mfeefkanie^  fuatUKHem]. . 
Truro  {Comteail  Comntw Lihran)' 

ilfutUwUitm). 

I    ( Sogal  ru^itutiom  qfConmtSiw 

I    TnnbridK«  {Literarg  and  ScirtOiHt 

Institute). 

IMiBekaniee'  InetitMit), 

TunbrldRo  Wella  {lieekame^  tBtHtu- 

tion). 
{SoeietgnfLUenhm 

and  Seienee). 
Tiirton,  near  Bolton  (Ckmpet  An 

Institute). 
Tyui'niouth  (Free  Public LUfmrgh 
Ulvt'nton  (  Temperanee  ffmll). 
llttoieter  (Meehaniesr  Litermrt  lutti- 

tHte). 
Uxbridise  {Uxhruipe and HiU%n§4e% 

Reading  and  Nevisroom  Hutimte). 
WakcHoId  (Merhauies'  laetiftei. 
Wnllinffford    AFree     LArurg    and 

LiterarM  InsHtute). 
Walsall  {Free  UbrMirg). 
\Valsh:uu-le-WiUov8,  Suffolk  {InHi- 

tute). 
Ware  {Institute). 
\VuriniiiKt«T  {Athem^wm). 
Wntfonl  {Literary  InstitnU). 

(I*ublicLibmrM). 

Wollinirlxirousfh     {IFoHciug    Xeu's 

Velliiiicton  {roung  Meu*i  Christian 

Association) . 
WcIIh.  Somemut  (Young  Meu^i  So- 

cietii). 
West  Hrorawich  (Free  Librart). 
Whalcybridice  {Meckamie/  Institute). 
Whithy  {Institute). 

(Museum). 

(SubseriptioH  Library), 

Whitohavoii  (Merhnnics'  iustUute). 
— - — -^ (IVortinff  Men's  Bsading 

Room). 
WhitNtahln  (Institute). 
Wilt  nil  (Literary  Institufe). 
AViiiehvsitcr  \Mtrh*tnies^  Institutisu). 

( Train  ing  College) . 

Winsfonl  (Town  Hall  Reading  Room). 
WirkHwnrth  (MechaMics'Institutiou). 
Winlti-ach  (Mechanics'  Institute), 
\y\thiim  (lAterary  Institution). 
\\  itney  (Athen<eum). 
Wolvrrhauipton  (Law  Librarg). 

(Lihraru), 

Wolvprton  (InstUute). 
\Voodbridffe(X</«mry  and  MleekanJts" 

Instituted 


Worcester  iSaUwajf  Literary  Intti- 

tutg). 

(Workmau't  Ball). 

Workington  (Mechanics'  Institute). 
Tarmouth,  Great  {Parochial  Library 

and  Museum), 


Teovil    {Mutual  Improvement  8o» 

•eiety), 
York  (Institute  of  Popular  Science, 

d^c), 
(North  Eastern  Railway  Li* 

brary  and  Beading  Room). 


Presentations  of  portions  of  the  Works,  published  by  order  of  the'Copa- 
missioners  of  Patents,  have  been  made  to  the  following  Libraries: — 

London  (Hon,  Soe,  of  Lincoln's  Tim). 

(    .,       .,      MiddUTempUh 

(Aeronautical  Society). 

(British  Horohgical  Insti' 


Amuffh  (Town  Clerk's  Officf). 
iLjle«bury  (Mechanics*  Institution  and 

literary  Society,  Kingsbury). 
Birmingham  (Institution  of  Mechani- 

eal  Engineers,  Newhall  Street). 
Boaton,  Lincolnshire  (Public  Offices, 

Market  Place), 
Cekaihridfie(Pree Library,  Jesus  Lane) . 
Gardiir  (Free  Library  and  Museum). 
Chester    (3fechanics'   Institute,    St. 

John  Street). 
Coalbrookdale  (Literary  and  Scien* 

ti/ic  Institution). 
Coventry  ( Watchmakers' Association). 
DobliD    (Dublin    Library,    J/Olier 

Street). 
Dundee  (Association  cf  Watchmakers 

and  Jewellers). 
Ennis  (Public  Library). 
Gloucester  (Working  Men's  Institute, 

Southgate  Street). 
Ouenisey  (Public  Record  Office). 
Guildford  (Mechanics* Institute). 
Ipswich  (Mechanics' Institute,  Tavern 

Street). 
Kew  {Library  of  the  Royal  Gardens), 
Leominster  (Literary  Institute), 
London  (House  of  Lords). 
— ^—  (House  of  Commons) . 

( Hon.  Soc.  (f  Oray's  Inn) . 

(    „       „       Inner  Temple). 


tute). 


(Aeronautical  Society), 
gicaf  r 

(General  Post  Office) k 
(GuildhaU  Library). 
'  " xgtnee. 


'  (Inst,  of  Cieil  Engineers), 

iOdontological  Society), 
Royal  Society). 
Society  of  Arts). 

(Society  qf  Telegraph  Bn- 

gineers.) 

'  ( united  Service  Museum) . 


Manchester  (Literary  and  PhUoso 
phieal  Society,  George  Street), 

(Mechanics'   Institution, 


David  Street). 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (North  qf  Eng^ 

land  Institute  of  Mining  Bngl 

neers). 
Over  Darwen  (Free  Public  Library) 
Oxford  (Bodleian  Library). 
Stretford,  near  Muichester  (Mecha 

nice*  Institute). 
Bwindnn.     New    (Mechttnies*   Insti- 
tution), 
Tamworth    (Library    and  Reading 

Room,  George  Street). 
Yarmouth,  Norfolk  (Public  Library, 

South  Quay), 


British  Colonies  and  Foreign  States, 


British  Columbia— Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, Victoria. 

Public     Librarj', 

New  Westminster. 

■pranoe— Academy  of  Science.  Paris. 

Germany  —  Imperial  and  Pronncial 
Library  of  the  University,  Stras- 
burg. 

. Imperial  Statistical  Offlce, 

Berlin. 

Polytechnic  School,  Carls- 

ruhe,  Baden. 

Italy— Communal  Library.  Paltrmo. 

Royal  Institution  for  the  En- 

counuceiTient  of  Science.  Naples 

Jfetherlands  —  Library  of  the  Poly- 
technic School,  Delft. 

Kew  Zealnnd— Athenaeum  and  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  Dunedhi. 

Russia— Imperial  Technological  Insti- 
tute. St.  Petersburg. 

Switzerland  —  Federal  Polytechnic 
School,  Zurich. 

Turkey— Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tute, Smyrna. 

United  States— American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Boeton. 


United  States— American  Institute. 

New  York. 
American  Society  of 

Civil  Engineers,  New  York. 
Industrial  University, 

Champaign,  Illinois. 

-  Mechanics'  Institute, 


San  Francisco. 


-  McrcantileLibrary  As- 
sociation, Pittslmrgh,  Pennsylvania. 
-  Minuc'sota  Historical 


Societjr,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota. 

-  New  York  Academy  o' 


the  Useful  Arts,  New  York. 

Orfd  Fellows'  Library 

Association.  San  Francisco. 

-  Patent  Office  Bar  As- 


sociation, Washington. 

-  Smithsonian 


Insti. 
tute,  Washington. 

Wabash         College, 

Crawfordsville.  Indiana. 

Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  Scranton  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Victoria— School  of  Mines,  BaUarat. 
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Poole  (Mechanic**  TtntUute) 
Port  Glasgow  {Public  Library) - 
Portsea  Island  {Toung  Men>*9  Chri*- 

tian  Aaxociniion), 
Preston  ( Inst  itittioH  for  the  DUFuMion 

ofKnotcledpc). 
Redruth  (Btdruth  lfUttitutUm\, 
Reigate  {Mechanics'  Institution), 
Blchmond  ( Working  3fen*s  College). 
Rotherliam  {Roiherham  and  Masbro* 

Liferaty  and  Meclianict*  Institute). 
Roy.ston  {Institute) 
Busliolme  {Public llall and  Library), 
Ryde,  Isle  of  Wi;^ht  {Philosophical 

and  Scientijic  Society). 

• ( Young  Men's 

■  Christian  Association  andLiterary 

Institute) . 
Saffron  Walden  {Literary  and  Seien* 

tijle  Institution), 
^t.Zxxsidnstitution). 
BtLeonards  {Mechanics*  Institution). 

(  n'orking  Men's  Club). 

Salford  {IVorking  Men*s  College). 
Salisbury    {Literary  and   Scientific 

Institution). 
Saltaire  {Literary  Institute). 
ScarborouKh  ( Mechanics'  and  Literary 

Institute,  Vernon  Place). 
Selby  {Mechanics*  Institute). 
SeveiioakM    {Literary  and  Scientific 

Institution). 
Shaftesburv  'Literary  Institution). 
8hefnie88  (Literai'v  Institute). 
Sheffield  { Wr.iwrA  Free  Library). 

-  -  I lii'ightsideBranch Library). 

{Literarn  and  Philosophical 

Society,  School  of  Arts). 

{Mechanics'  Institution). 

Shopton Mullet  {Reading  and  Mutual 
Improcewfnit  SoHety). 

Sidmouth  {M'-chanics'  Hall). 

Skiplou,  Yorkshire  {Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute). 

Blou^h  (Mechanics'  Institute). 

fimetliwick,  StatrordMhin  {Library, 
Reading  Room,  and  Literary  Insti- 
tute). 

Southampton  {Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion), 

( Workmen's  Hall), 

Southport  {Athenteum). 

South  Shields  {Public  Free  Library) , 

Southwell  (Literary  Institution). 

SpaldiuR  {Christian  Young  Men's  As- 
sociation). 

■  (Mechanic^  Institute). 

Stafford  {Mechanics*  Institution). 

Staines  {Mechanics'  Institute). 

Stalybrldp*.  Cheshire  {3leehanics' 
Institution). 

Stamford  (Institution). 

Stockton-on-Tcos  ( Young  Men's 
Christian  Association). 

StonrbridfTH  {Church  of  England 
Association.) 

-^— (Iron  Works    Reading 

Room  and  Library.) 
■  {3Iechanic^  Institution). 

( Working  Men's  Insti- 


tute), 
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Stowmarket  (Literary  Instiiuticn). 

Stratford  ( Workina  Men's  HeM). 

Kudbury,  SutTolk  {Literary  and  Me- 
chanics* InstUsUe), 

Surbiton  {ReadingBoom  and  Literary 
Institute). 

Swansea  {Hoy at  InttUuiiom  of  South 
Wales), 

(South   Waief  InsHtuU  of 

Engineers). 

( Working  Mam,*»  luttitmU). 

Tavistock  {Mechanics*  Institute), 

{Public  Library). 

Thornton,  near  Bradford  (Modkanics* 
Institute). 

Todmorden  {Mechanics^  Itutitution).  , 

Truro  (Cornwall  County  Library), 

(Institution). 

(.Royal  Institution<ifCor»watt)9 

Tnnbndice  {Literary  and  SdeHtifie 
Institute). 

{Mechanics*  Institute), 

Tuubridge  Wella  (Mechanics^  Institu- 
tion). 

{Society  cflAtrnvture 

and  Science). 

Tiirton,  nvar  Bolton  {Chapel  2lMni 
Institute). 

Tyiu'oiouth  (Free  Public  Librarp) , 

Ulverstoii  (Temperance Malt) . 

Uttoxeter  {Mechanics'  Literary  Insti- 
tute). 

Uzbridfre  ( Uxbridge  and  HiUingdon 
Reading  and  Newsroom  Institute) , 

AVakefi<*ld  (Mechanic^  Institute). 

Wallinjrford     IFree     Library     and 
Literary  Institute). 

Wnlsall  (Free  Library). 

Walshom-Ie-Willowa,  Suffolk    {Insti- 
tute). 

Ware  (Institute), 

^Va^ninster  (Athenrtum). 

Watford  (Literary  Institute). 

(Public  Library). 

Weinnjrboroufrh     {Working     Men's 
Club). 

Wellington  {Young  Men's  Christian 
Association). 

Wells.  Somerset  {Young  lien's    So- 
ciety). 

West  Bromwich  (Free  Library). 

Whalcybridice  (Mechanics'  Instituted 

Whitby  (InstUute).  '' 

—  (Museum,). 

(Subscription  Library). 

Wliitehavon  (Mechanics'  Institute). 

{Working  Mens  Readina 

Room). 

Whitstablc  (Institute). 

Wilton  {Literary  Institute). 

Winchester  (Mechanics'  Institution), 

(Training  College). 

Winsford  (Town  Hall  Reading  Room). 

Wirksworth  (Mechanics' Institution), 

Wisln-aiih  {3Iechauics'  Institute), 

Witham  (lAterary  Institution), 

Witney  {Athenaum). 
Wolverhampton  (Law  Library), 

{Library), 

Wolverton  {Institute). 

Woodbridge(Z<^«ra  ry  an(2  MechanAs^ 
Institute), 


WoroMter  (SaiUoay  Literary  Insti' 

tui«). 

(Workman*t  Ball), 

Workington  (Meehanict^  Itutitute). 
Tarmouth,  Great  {Parochial  Library 

and  Museum), 


Yeovil    (Mutual  Improvement   8o' 

eiety), 
York  (InetUute  qf  Popular  Sdenee, 

dte.), 
{North  Eastern  Railway  Li* 

brary  and  Heading  Boom), 


PresentatioiiB  of  portions  of  the  Works,  published  by  order  of  the'Copa- 
missioners  of  Patents,  have  been  made  to  the  following  Libraries: — 

ArmMghiTownCUrk'eOfficf). 

Ajleapury  {Mechaniee*  Institution  and 
Literary  Society ,  Kingsbury). 


Birmingham  {Institutwn  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers,  Neichall  Street). 

Boston,  Lincolnshire  {Public  Offices, 
Market  Place), 

CambridKe(  JVetf  Library ^  Jesus  Lane) . 

Cardiff  (Pree  Library  and  Museum). 

Chester  {3feehanics*  Institute^  St. 
John  Street). 

Coalbrookdale  {Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Institution). 

Coventry  ( Watchmakert^  Association). 

Dublin  {Dublin  Library,  J/Olier 
Street). 

Dundee  {Association  of  Watchmakers 
and  JeveelUrs). 

Ennis  {Public  Library). 

Gloucester  {Working Men*s Institute, 
Southgate  Street). 

Ouernscy  {Public  Hecord  Office). 

Guildford  (Mechanics*  Institute). 

Ipswich  {Mechanics' Institute,  Tavern 
Street). 

Kew  (Library  of  the  Boyal  Gardens), 

Leominster  {Literary  Institute), 

London  {House  of  Lords). 

— — ^—  {Bouse  of  Commons) . 

— — {Hon.Soc.qfOray's  Inn). 

— I (    „       „       Inner  Temple). 


London  {Hon.  Soc.  of  Lincoln's  Inn)' 
;  „  „  Middle  Templeh 
Aeronautical  Society), 


\    „       „    'Middle Temple). 
(AeroTtautical  Society), 
{British  Horologicaf  Insti- 


tute). 

{General  Post  Office)^ 

{Guildhall  Library) . 

{Inst,  of  Civil  Engineers), 

•  iOdontological  Society), 

^-  (Boyal  Society). 

■  (Society  of  Arts). 
{Society  qf  Telegraph  En- 


gineers.) 
■{ti 


^nited  Service  Museum) . 


Manchester  {Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society,  George  Street), 

{Mechanics*   Institution, 


Bri4(iiih  Columbia— Mechanics'  Insti* 
to.  te,  Victoria. 

Public     Librar}', 


David  Street). 

Mewcastle-upoH'Tyne  {North  qf  Eng- 
land  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers). 

Over  Darwen  {Free  Public  Library), 

Oxford  {Bodleian  Library), 

Stretford,  nesr  Manchester  {Mecha- 
nics* Institute). 

Swindon.  New  {Mechanics*  Insti- 
tution). 

Tamworth  {Library  and  Beading 
Boom,  George  Street). 

Yarmouth,  Norfolk  {Public  Library, 
.  South  Quay), 

British  Colonies  and  Foreign  States,  

United  States— American  Institute, 
New  York. 


Nev  €^'estminster.  I 

France— i)f^cademy  of  Sciencft.  Pari«.  I 
Germany  jf—  Imperial  and  Provincial 

iAhttt.^  of  the    University,  Stras- 

Imperial  Statistical  Office, 

-  Polytechnic  School,  Carls- 
,Hoden. 
,  -Communal  Library,  Palermo. 
Royal  Institution  for  the  En- 
Jiiraeenient  of  Science,  Naplen 
pierlands  —  Libmry  of  the  Poly- 
chnic  School.  Delfi. 

Zealand- Athenaeum    and  Mc- 
hnnics'  Institute,  Duned in. 

a— Imperial  Technological  Insti- 
.nt<\  St.  PeterMburg. 
ptzerland  —  Federal     Polytechnic 
School,  Zurich. 

brk^-y— Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 
Jtut<;.  Smyrna. 

Iiited  States— American  Academy  of 
Vrts  and  Sciences.  Boston. 


American  Society  of 

Civil  Engineers.  New  York. 

-Industrial  University-, 


Champaign,  Illinois. 

-  Mechanics'  Institute, 


San  Francisco. 


-  McrcantileLlbrary  As- 
sociation, Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
-  Minnesota  Historical 


Societ;y,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota. 

-  New  York  Academy  o^ 


the  Useful  Arts,  New  York. 

-  Odd  Fellows'  Library 


Association.  San  Prancisoo. 
Patent  Office  Bar  As- 
sociation, Washington. 

-  Smithsonian      Insti- 


tute, Washington. 

Wabash         College, 

Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  Scranton  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Victoria— School  of  Mines,  Ballarat. 


NOTICE  RELATIVE  TO  NEW  EDITIONS  OF  PRINTED 
SPECIFICATIONS  OF  EXPIRED  PATENTS. 

Office  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents, 
25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
In  every  case  where  the  Specification  of  an  expired  Patent  is  out  c^  * 
print,  the  Commissioners  of  Patents  will  be  willing  to  reprint  the  sans^^ 
and  supply  copies  thereof  at  cost  price,  on  the  prepayment  of  a  sum  (^^ 
money  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  reprinting  by  the  peirson  requiring' 
them. 

By  Order,        H.  Reader  Lack, 

Clerk  of  the  Commissioner^ 
of  Patents,  &c. 


23rd  November,  1876. 


NOTICE  RELATIVE  TO  FULL-SIZE  COPIES  OF  DRAWINGS 
BELONGING  TO  THE  SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PATENTS. 
Office  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents, 
25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
For  legal  or  other  purposes  the  Commissioners  of  Patents  ifro 
willing  to  supply,   at  the  undermentioned  rates,  full-sise  copies  oT" 
Drawings  belonging  to  Specifications  printed  under  the  new  system  by 
the  process  of  Photo-lithography — 


Xo.  of  Copies. 

Whole  sheets 
Imperial. 

Hfllf-slieets 
Imperial. 

Single  Copies       .          -          -          - 

Not  exceeding  6  copies  -          -          - 

„        12             .          .          - 

«        26              ... 

9.    d. 
26    0 
28    0 
SO    0 
82    0 

».    d. 
16    0 
18    0 
20    0 
22    0 

In  cases  where  from  the  use  of  color  or  other  causes  a  satisfucto^*^ 
Photograph  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  original  Drawing,  an  ^y^^jj^ 
charge  will  be  made  to  cover  the  expense  of  taking  a  tracing. 

There  will  also  be  a  small  additional  charge  for  coloring  tb-"*'j^  "     " 
ofcolored  original  Drawings.  \rv) 

Applications  stating  the  number  of  copies  reciuired  and  acconui«^t, 
by  a  remittance  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  should  be  addressed  <      ^q 
Clerk  of  the  Commissioners.  '^^ 

By  Order,        H.  Reader  L.iCK,V*^ 
Clerk  of  the  CommiBsior*^! 

24th  April,  1877.  of  Patents,  &c.    ' 


XUnii  ■ 

TRADE  MARKS  JOURNAL;  INDEXES  TO  APPLI CATION v««i» 
RULES,  ACTS,  &c.  icS); 

The  Trade  Marks  Journal  is  issued  by  the  Registrar  of  Trade  Mark  ^ 
in  parts  of  24  pp.,  royal  4to.,  price  One  Shilling.  This  publicatid  ^ 
contains  illustrations  of  all  the  trade  marks  applied  for  under  tb  ^ 
Trade  Marks  Registration  Acts,  as  well  as  the  name  and  calling  i,  -« 
each  applicant,  the  description  of  goods,  and  the  length  of  time  fi^g* 
which  such  mark  has  been  used,  thus  affording  all  persons  interests  ^ 
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in  the  use  of  trade  marks  authentic  information  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  marks  apphed  for  in  their  respective  trades.  The  first  number 
"^as  published  on  Wednesday  the  3rd  of  May  1876.  The  Journal  is 
sold  by  Knight  &  Co.,  90,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.';  Stevens  &  Sons,  119, 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C. ;  E.  Stanford,  55,  Charing  Cross,  S.W.;  Shaw 
&  Sons,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. ;  Wuterlow  &  Sons,  "  Limited,"  24  and  25, 
Zirchin  Lane,  E.C,  60,  61,  and  63,  London  Wall,  E.C,  and  49,  Parlia- 
xnent  Street,  S.W. ;  Butterwortbs,  7,  Fleet  Street,  E.C  ?  George  Down- 
mug,  8,  Quality  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. ;  Triibner  &  Co.,  57  and 
£9,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C,  J.  M.  Johnson  &  Sons,  Limited,  3,  Castle 
Street,  Holbom,  E.C,  and  56,  Hatton  Garden,  E.G. ;  Palmer  &  Howe, 
1,  3,  and  5,  Bond  Street,  Manchester  ;  Alex.  Thom,  87  and  88,  Abbey 
Street,  Dublin ;  and  Adam  &  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh.  Copies  will 
\>e  sent  by  post  by  any  of  the  above  firms  on  receipt  of  ah  application, 
^ving  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  accompanied  by  a 
^ost  Office  Order  for  the  amount  due  in  respect  of  the  copies  required. 


Indexes  to  the  Applications  for  the  Registration  of  Trade  Marks 
sidvertised  in  the  Trade  Marks  Journal  during  the  year  1876,  and  the 
^lalf  years  ending  June  1877,  December,  187 7,  and  June  1878  have  been 
j>ublished,  price  Three  Shillings  each. 

A  pamphlet  containing  the  Rules  under  the  Trade  Marks  Registra- 
tion Acts,  1875-7,  together  with  the  Acts  and  the  Registrar's  Instruc- 
tions to  Applicants,  has  also  been  published,  price  One  Shilling. 
Copies  of  this  pamphlet  and  of  the  Indexes  can  be  obtained  of  the 
firms  who  sell  the  Trade  Marks  Journal. 


PATENT  OFFICE  MUSEUM,  SOUTH  KENSINGTOxX. 

This  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  daily,  free  of  charge.    The  hours 
of  admission  are  as  follow : — 

\        Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Saturdays,  10  a.m.  till  10  f.M. 

t      Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  from  10  a.m.  till  4,  5,  or 
%         6  P.M.,  according  to  the  season. 

If  a>tay  Patentee  should  be  desirous  of  exhibiting  a  model  of  his 
iBuntioy^  ^^  London,  he  may  arail  himself  of  this  Museum,  which  has 
beoi  Tigj^ited  since  its  opening  on  the  22nd  June  1857  by  more  than 
|»00  persons.  The  model  will  be  received  either  as  a  gift  or  loan ; 
psited  as  a  loan,  it  will  be  returned  on  demand.  Before  sending  a 
litis  requested  that  the  size  and  description  of  it  shall  first  be 
[  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Patent  Office  Museum.  No  charge 
kde  for  the  exhibition  of  models. 


3RY     OF     PORTRAITS     OF     INVENTORS,    DISCO- 
VERERS,  AND  INTRODUCERS   OF   USEFUL  ARTS. 

[Presentations  or  loans  of  Portraits,  Medallions,  Busts,  and  Statues, 
augmentation  of  the  Collection,  are  solicited.    They  will  be  duly 
Iknowledged  in  the  Commissioners  of  Patents*  Journal,  and  included 
L  the  next  edition  of  the  Catalogue. 
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Abridgments  of  Specificatiom. 


The  following  is  a  KEY  to  tbe  clawes  already  pubU»bed. 
nnmVrB  refer  to  tlit!  lirt  of  Abndgtnenta  on  page  ft  4, 5,  0,  tud  7, 
the  full  tiUcp,  prieei,  fito,,  are  given  :  — 


Armour  p^lntea,  roiUu|t^.    Ses  Iroa  ind 

St*el»  G. 
Arinrmr   pbtosj   Ahjipin^,    &w  Slu^ 

Araemc.  ^Sf*  Metals,  Ac,  l^i  Acidi, 

Ac.,  iO. 
AnwaLc  acid  and  araenious  notd,  At 

AcidA.  m, 
Artlfld*!  Icalber*  W. 
Artiiita'  infltrmii(?nt9,  ir.,  54. 
AaplmJlo,    JSew  Roadji,  ic.  as. 
Astrfmomicil  trutrumi^uts,    SfnOu/t 


Accopdions.    ^«  Mnaio,  Ac,  Sfl. 
AC(?oittri:^mentj)i  iSiccr  riro-armfl,  ka*,  10, 
Apr^tic  ixoltl*    &«  Acid*,  40, 
Aeidv  ftc..  40. 

^06  tTnlonnentctl 


j^ri?#  FurilyiiiKr  Ac^ 


Aeiirated  liquids. 

bevpfJM!e«.  &C.J 
AQmtitig;  wBLor. 

water,  70. 
Aeronaut  icifh  41, 

A^'i  ng  ffl  brici.  i^m?  Bloiiohlrig^  Ac  ^-l- 
ArnciUinml  onsiiii?s.    5m  HUtnin  eii- 

Af^ir«ltuTe— Dtld    ImplDmetJta    and 

proocsiKH,  il. 
Airricultiiret  steam.    See  Btcatn  cul- 

tUTOjfl, 

Air,  if.,  cnffinos,  fil- 

Air  inniii.    S^  Firc-flnofl,  fte.,  10. 

At  5-  pumps  of   Htraim.  tmriuea,      fiiM 

Steam  onpiiie.  48. 
AlniTim  tilocks.    iSee  'Watohe*.  Ac,  B. 
AJnruui*4,  electric.    Bf^  Klceirid^i  Ifl* 
Alftruuis,  fl»,    Sn  Kire  eiiKif^M.  *«■. 

AlnruTiiJSi,  pa#.    -iSw  Gm,  IT- 

Albums,  jSlMPhcitogmpb/.lffi  Booka, 

43. 
Al  kalies.    ^at  At\  iIa,  Ac.,  40. 
A  ]  toy li,    ^«  H  ctAls,  Ac,  18, 
A1  urn.    j!^  Aey  9,  Ac .  40. 
Alumintt,    Set  Acltl?^  Ac,  40, 
AlumiDiuuj,      ^M   HeUkloy  Ac,  ISj 

Adds,  Ac,  40, 
AmalKiunatinff  meUla.     See  Metalj, 

Ajubulaiwea.    5*w  5f  Cflicine,  Ac.,  Sfi, 
Amiti  oniB .    (Sw  Acids,  Slc,  .  40. 
Atnmo!iium,    JSee  Arid*,  Ac.,  4ft. 
Am iTj uuition.    5w?  Fire-arm^  Ac,  T 0. 
Anchoi^,  m. 
AnchurH  for  atenm  ploughing,     iilw 

Aimculture,  81. 
Auehiomf^tf'rfi.    jSw  Optical,  Ac,  7& 
An  ill  no.    iS«  Bleachi  I  w.  Ae,.  1 4^ 
AnfmaJ  ehttrt^oaln    JS^ef  ^nimi.  43. 
Afin^al  inff  f 1 1  maces.    Sea  l^iie  I ,  Ac*  Sfl, 
Anthmcite  fu  niaccn.   £iee  ffwslh  <N^i  W^. 
Antimony,  See  Metal:!,  Ac,  10 ;  Ad^Lda, 

Ac.,  40. 


rftilwsT  carriiyrea,  Ac.  S^  CnrriM^ 
for  nLilATEiyi**  44J :  Steam  cTiKine\  * 


B. 

Battel  I  a  tnUas.    ^e  Toys.  Ac,  Sli 
BiWFi,    Sou  Trunks,  Ac.  wt. 
BiicA,  paper.    See  Ci  i  tti  nsr,  A  r .+ 1 
Bftknoes.    ^w  ItniM  ing.  Ac,  .S  L 
Ualancinc,  Ac  iniltatQnc:!^^  ^Si^f^J 

injt  ffmin,  78. 
Bsljoonii,    5i?fl  A(?ponautlc!(. 
Hftlloons,  tflv.    jSff  Tojs,  sjl^ 
BallK.    A'f**  Toys.  81. 
B  fui  il  lwie«.    *Vf  *r  Tninkfl.  A  (J 
Bund j)  and  be!  ta,    S^  W  on  ri  i 

pel,  fifl. 
Bnrinm.    jS^f  Arids.  Ae.,  40. 
Barley  m ills.    See  G rim li n (t  c 
Barotnfl  te  rs.    See  Optical,  Ac,  7i 
Bnrrt'la,7*. 

Marrta.    See  Aridfli,  Ac,  40. 
Basket  s.    5««  Tnt  nk  s,  Ac? .,  S4. 
Baths  lor  ine*lical  use    Set  Medlq 

Ac,  2S,  I 

Bayouits.    ^<w  Fire-arms,  Ac,  1ft.  i 
Bfflconj*.    pSw  Harbours,  Ac.  77, 
Beads.    5^*^  TflTcnritKC  flpr»^l*  ^ 
Betla  and  Lied^tfiiilu.  See  FurnituTC.I 
Bffils  afiii  betlsteads  for  invalids,    A 

Medicine.  Ac,  ^ :  Pnrtiitupc*  3&.1 
Bey?  r  enfcines.    S&e  Hyd  m.  aVim.  K. 
BtjethnK'.    JSce  llreasins^,  Sc,  »1, 
BelLuws:    ^e#  Fuel,  Ac,  »tf. 


lusic.  Ac,  26. 

til.    Ree  Mftclidne,  Ac,  25. 

nfermentcNl,  8<J. 

ce  Toys,  &c.,  61. 

'e  Cookinir,  61. 

.    iS/'P  Pottery,  21. 

etf  Acids,  Ac,  40. 

.«Ml«Tj-,  34. 

e  Skins,  4c.,  55  ;  "Wearing 

■s.   See  Iron  and  stoel,  6 ; 
JO. 

c,  fabrics,  14. 
ibrous   su)>stances.     See 
Spinninp,  2S. 
Furniture.  80. 
ilatinic.  *S<?eVentilation,52. 
Raising  Ac,  81. 
Trarinp  nppurel,  66. 
If.    AV<?  Snip-buil(iin?,  21. 
ig    and    lowerinjr.      See 
I-.,  31 :  Masts.  Ac.  78. 
1.    Se<'  Iron  and  steel,  6. 

See  Metallic  pip«-8, 70. 
cam  engines.    SeeStX/caxu 

flour.  See  Grindinsr  grain, 

jOcks,  Ac,  60. 

S'aila,  Ac,  58. 

\s.    See  Trunks.  Ac,  84. 

id    bonnet    boxfs.      See 

pparel,  65. 

3. 

g  machines.    See  Brush- 

t 
See  Wearinar  njjparrl,  67. 
See  Wearinn:  apparel,  67. 
We.irinir  n])i»nrel,  67. 
.    See  AciUs,  40. 
yee  Prepariuff,  Ac,  cork, 

(US,  leads.  Ac.     See  Wri- 

Tmnks.  Ac,  81. 
^ee  Wearinj?  apparel,  68. 
'  Wcarinsr  apparel,  66. 
Lace,  Ac,  2y. 

'  Carria>fes  for  railways, 
-engine,  40;  Miniu»f,71. 
Metals,  Ac,  18. 
IS.  See  Cookiuff,  Ac,  61. 
wders.    See  Te?i ,  Ac,  87. 
I.    *SV<"  Hnrl>oiirs,  Ac,  77. 
See  Wearinic  apparel, 68. 
s.    Sie  Fire-arms,  Ac,  10. 
fee  AVf'nriiiw;  ai>j)arel,  06. 
ilos.  2*2. 
lating.     See  Ventilation, 


.    See  Asrriculture,  SI. 

ee  Acids,  Ac.  40. 

ke  Wearintr  apparel,  68. 

artists.     Stc  Artists'  in- 

.  54;  Brush i Hi?,  57. 

\,  57. 

w  Wearing  apparel,  68. 

?  Carriage.*",  &c,  for  rail- 

'  Music,  Ac,  26. 


Bullet-making  machines.      See  Fire 

arms,  Ac,  10. 
Bungs.     See  Preparing  and  cutting 

cork,  56. 
Buoys.    See  Harbours,  Ac,  77. 
Bustles     See  Wearing  apparel.  66. 
Buttons.    See  Wearing  apparel,  68. 


c. 

Cable  stoppers.    See  Raising,  Ac,  SI. 

C  ablea,  telegraphic .  See  Electricity,  15. 

Caddies.    See  Trunks,  Ac  84. 

Cadmium.    See  Acids,  Ac,  40. 

Cages,  miners*  safety.   See  Mining,  71. 

Caissons.    See  Harbours,  Ac,  77. 

Calcining  ftimaces.  See  Metals,  Ac, 
18;  Fuel,  Ac,  30. 

Calcium.    See  Acids.  Ac,  40. 

Calculating  machines.  See  Optical, 
Ac.  76. 

Calendering.  See  Dressing  and  finish- 
ing, Ac,  91. 

Calico,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  print- 
ing, 14. 

Cameras.  See  Photography,  19;  Op- 
tical, Ac^  76. 

Canal  navigation.  See  Marine  pro- 
pulsion. 6. 

Canals.    See  Harbours,  Ac,  77. 

Candles.    iSr«  Oils,  Ac,  27. 

Candlesticks.    See  Lamps,  Ac,  44. 

( "a  nnon.    See  Fire-arms,  10. 

Canvas.    See  Weaving,  20. 

Capes.    See  Wearing  apparel.  66. 

Caps  and  cap  fronts.  See  Wearing 
apparel.  65. 

Caps  and  capsules,  ^^m  Preparing  and 
cutting  cork,  56. 

Capstans.    See  Raising.  Ac,  SI. 

Carbon.    See  Acids,  Ac.,  40. 

Carbonic  acid.    See  Acids.  40. 

Cardboard.    See  Paper,  11. 

Card  cases.    See  Books,  Ac,  43. 

Canling  engines.    See  Spinning,  28. 

Cards.  See  Cutting,  Ac  paper,  12; 
Letterpress  printing,  Ac.  13. 

Cards,  playing.    See  Toys,  Ac,  61. 

Cargoes,  ventilating.  See  Fire  engines, 
Ac,  88. 

Carpet  bags.    See  Trunks.  Ac,  84. 

Carjwts.    See  Wearing,  20. 

Carriage  lamps.    See  Lamps.  44. 

Carriages  for  guns.  See  Fire-arms, 
Ac.  10. 

C  irriagps  for  invalids.  See  Medicine, 
Ac.  25. 

Carriages.  Ac,  for  railways,  46. 

Cartriages.    See  Fire-arms,  Ac,  10. 

Cartridges,  miner's.    See  3Ilning,  71. 

Cask  stands.    See  Casks,  74. 

Caskets.    <Sto  Trunk^  Ac,  84. 

Casks,  74. 

Casting  metals.    See  Metals,  Ac,  18. 

Castors.    See  Furniture,  39. 

Cattle  medicines.  See  Farriery,  Ac,  59. 

Cement,  brush  maker's.  iS^Bmshing, 
57. 


Centre  boards.    See  Steering,  76. 

Cesspools.    See  Watcrcloecta.  &c.,  68. 

Chains,  chain  cables,  &C.,  90. 

Chains,  Jeweller}'.  See  Wearing  ap- 
parel, G8 ;  Chains,  &c.,  90. 

Chai  rs.    See  Fnrnlt  lire,  30. 

Chairs,  invalid.  See  Medicine,  25; 
Furniture,  30. 

Chalybeate  waters.  See  Unfer- 
mcnteil  bevernsres,  Ac.,  86. 

Chamber  uUensiils.  See  Watercloaeta, 
Ac,  G». 

Chandeliers.    ^See  Lamps,  &c.,  44. 

Charcojil,  aniinal.    See  Su^,  48.     ^ 

Cheese  making.    See  Milking,  Ac,  It, 

Chemises.    See  Wearing  apparel,  66. 

Chenille.    See  Lave,  Ao.,  Hd. 

Chess.    See  Toys,  51. 

Chests.    See  Trunks,  Ac.,  84. 

Chicory,  manufacturing  and  preparing 
for  sale.    ^^^  Tea,  Ac.  87. 

Chimneys  and  chimney  t^pa.  See 
Fuel,  Ac.,  SO. 

Chimneys  sweeping.  Sm  Brushing,  67. 

Chinaware.    See  Pottery,  24. 

Chlorine.    See  Acids,  Ac.,  40. 

Chocolate  or  cocoa,  concentrated  ex- 
tracts of.    >9*«  Tea,  Ac,  87. 

Chocolate  or  cocoa,  manufacturing  and 
preparing  for  sale.    See  Tea,  Ac,  87. 

Chocolate,  prcjiflring  as  a  drink.  See 
IJnfermented  lK;verage8.Ac.,86. 

Chromium.    See  Acids.  Ac,  40. 

Chromo-lithography.  See  Letterpress 
and  similar  printing,  13 ;  Ornament- 
ing paixjr,  Ac,  12. 

Churning.    See  Milking,  Ac,  72. 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cigar  holders. 
See  Tobacco.  42. 

Cinder  sifters.    See  Fuel,  Ac,  80. 

Cisterns.    See  Hydraulics,  82. 

Citric  acid.    See  AddsjU). 

Clasps  and  clips.    See  Writing,  Ac.  87. 

Clinometers.    See  Optical.  Ac,  76. 

Cloaks.    See  Wearing  apparel,  66. 

Clocks.  See  Watches,  Ac.  9. 

Clod  crushers.    ^Snm  Agriculture,  81. 

Clogs.    See  Wearing  apparel,  67. 

Coalscuttles.    iSfe  Fuel.  Ac, SO. 

Coating  metals.  See  Metals,  Ac.  18  ; 
Plating,  Ac,  metals,  23. 

Coats.    See  Wearing  apparel,  66. 

Cobalt.  See  Metals.  18;  Acids,  Ac.  40. 

Cocks.    See  Hydraulics,  32. 

Cocoa  or  chocolate,  concentrated  ex- 
tracts of.    iStftf  Tea,  Ac,  87. 

Cocoa  or  chocolate,  manufacturing  and 
preparing  for  sale.    See  Tea,  Ac.  87, 

Cocoa,  prei»aring  as  a  drink.  See  Un- 
fermonted  beverages,  Ac,  86. 

Coffee,  ooncentratecT  extracts  of.  See 
Tea,  Ac.  87. 

Coffee,  manufacturing  and  preparing 
for  sale    5ee  Tea,  Ac,  87. 

Coffee  mills.  See  Grinding  grain,  Ac. 
78. 

Coffee,  preixaring  as  a  drink.  See  Un- 
fermont«.'d  bc\  enutes,  Ac,  80. 

Coffer  dams.  /St^  Bridges,  36;  Har- 
bours, Ac,  77. 

Coke  ovens.    Sec  Fuel,  Ac.,  80. 
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Collars.    See  Wearing  apuarel,  €4. 
CoHars  for  horses.    jSIm*  Siaddlery,  Si* 
Colours.    /Sto  Faints,  60. 
Colours,  artists'.    See  Artists  instr*^ 

ments,  Ac,  54. 
Combing  machines.   See  Spinning?,  tS» 
Commories.  ^m>  Furniture,  39  ;WsteP' 

closets,  Ac.  68. 
Compasses,  drawing.  51m Optical, &c« 

76. 
Compasses,  magnetic    See  Electricitj 

15;  Optical,  Ac,  76. 
Compa^sses.  mariners'   See  Electricity, 

15;  Optical,  Ac.  76. 
Concertinas.    See  M  usic,  Ac  26. 
Condensers  of  steam  engines.     See 

Steam  engine.  49. 
Confectionery.    See  Cooking,  Ac^61. 
Confectionrey  iocs.    Stpe  Ice-making, 

Ac,  85. 
Convening  water.   See  Hydraul  ics,  82. 
Cooking,  Ac,  61. 
(^opper.    See  Metals,  Ac,  18. 
Copper  oxides,  Ac.    See  Acids,  Ac,  40, 
Copying  presses.  ^Sm  Writing.  Ac,  87. 
Corkcutting,  Ac,  66. 
Corkscrews.  See  Preparing  and  cat- 
ting cork.  56. 
Comets.    See  Music  26. 
Cots  and  cradles.    See  Furniture^  89. 
Cotton  gins.    See  Spinning.  28. 
Couches.    See  Furniture,  a®. 
Couplings  for  tubes.     See  HetaUio 

pipes,  Ac,  70. 
Crab-winches,  steam.      See  Baitfngr* 

Ac.  81 ;  Steam  engine,  49. 
Cranes.    See  Raising,  Ac.,  81. 
Cranes,  hydraulic.     See  Raising.  Ac, 

31;    Hydraulics,  .S2. 
Cranes,  steam.     See  Raising,  Ac,  81 1 

Steam  engine,  40. 
Crates.    See  Trunks,  Ac,  84. 
Cravats.    See  Wearing  apparel,  06. 
Crayons.     See  Artists'  instrumentiL 

Ac,  5^1. 
Crayons  and  crayon   holders.     See 

Writing,  Ac,  37  ;    Artists'  instra- 

ments,  Ac,  54. 
Cricket.    See  Toys,  Ac,  51. 
Crinolines.    iSe*  Wearing  apparel,  641. 
Crochet   needles  and   holders.      See 

Needles,  45. 
Croquet.    See  Toys,  Ac,  51. 
Crushing  grain,  Ac.     See  Orinding 

grain,  78. 
Crushing  machinery  for  iron    ores. 

See  Iron  and  steel,  6 ;  Metals,  Ac,  18. 
Cuirasses.    See  Fire-arms,  Ac,  10. 
Cultivators.    See  Agriculture,  81. 
Currycombs.    See  Saddlery,  34. 
Curtains.    See  Furniture,  39. 
Cyanogen.    See  Acids,  Ac,  40. 


D. 

Dams.    See  Harbours,  Ac,  77. 
Dash  wheels.    Ste  Bleaching,  Ac,  14. 
Decoctions.  unconcentrate<l.    See  Un* 
fermented  bovcragi»8,  &c.,  86. 


J^ort:carin{r  jrrain  and  seeds.     See 

Grinding  jrra in,  78. 
gentisti7.    See  Motlicine,  25. 

jjprrick*.    See  Raisinjr,  kc,  31. 

Derriokg,  steam.    See  lioibing,  &c.,  31 ; 

^tCLia  engine,  4». 

Jesks.   5«j  WritinK.  87. 

i)wj»tch  boxes,     ^e^  Tronks,  Ac. 
84, 

detonating  signals.    See  Railway  sig* 

^  Mis,  88. 

Dibbles.    See  Agriculture,  81. 

Pifs.   See  Ornamenting  paper.  &c.,  12. 

Diggers  and  digging  machines.    See 

Afrriculture,  81. 
Diving  apparatus.     See  Raising,  &c., 

81. 
Dorks.    iS^  Harbours,  &c.»  77. 
Dolls.    See  Toys,  Bl. 
Door-springs.    See  Hinges,  &c.,  59. 
Draining  mines.    See  Mining,  71. 
Drain  pipes,  laying.    See  Agriculture, 

81. 
Drain  ploughs.    See  AgricnUure,  81. 
Drain  tiles  and  pipes.     See  Drains, 

Acl. 
Drains  and  sewers,  1. 
Dnuights  and   draughtboards.    See 

Toys,  51. 
Drawers.    See  Wearing  apparel,  66. 
Drawing  instruments.    See  Writing, 

Ac.  6Y ;  Artists',  Ac,   M ;  Optical, 

mathematical,  Ac.  76. 
Dredgers,  steam.    See  Steam  engine, 

4A;  Harbours,  Ac,  77. 
Dredging,    j^e^  Raising,  Ac,.  31 ;  Har- 
bours, Ac,  77. 
Dress  fastenings.    See  Wearing  ap- 
parel, 68. 
Dressing  aud  finishing  woven  fabrics, 

Ac.  91. 
Dressing  cases.    See  Trunks,  Ac,  84. 
Dressing  flour  and  meal.  See  Grinding 

grain,  78. 
Dressing  millstones.     See  Grinding 

fcrain,  78. 
Drills,  seed  and  manure.     See  Agri- 
culture, 81. 
Drums.    See  Music,  Ac,  26. 
Dry  docks.    See  Harbours.  Ac,  77. 
Dyeing.    See  Bleaching,  Ac,  14. 
I^amometers.    See  Optical,  Ac,  76. 

E. 

Earrings.    See  Wearing  apparel,  68. 
£arth  closets.    See  Waterclosets,  Ac, 

6S. 
Earthenware.    See  Pottery,  24. 
Easels.    See,  ArtiHts'  instrumeiita.  54. 
Effervescing  drinks,  ^ir^  Un  fermented 

beverages,  Ac,  86. 
Electricity,  Ac,  15. 

Embankments.  See  Harbours,  Ac,  77. 
Embossing.    See  Ornamenting  paper, 

12 ;  Letterpress  printing,  13 ;  Dres- 

sinig,  Ac  fabrics,  91. 
Embroidering.    See  Sewing,  2. 
Endless  travelling  railways.    See  Aids 

to  locomotion,  7. 


Eiitfi-avin^',  euibossiiifr.  and    in-intint? 

rolliTN.   Sec  <  'niaiiH-iitiiikC  piiper,  12  ; 

lileaohina:,  Slc.  f:il)ri<'.s,  1 1. 
Engnivirips.  »v  t  L''tr('ri)ress  printing, 

Ac,  13  ;  Artists'  instrumoTit.s,  5\. 
EnvelopeH.     See  Cutting,  folding,  Ac. 

paper,  12. 
Excavating.    See  Harbours,  Ac,  77. 
Exercises.    See  Toys,  &ir.,  51. 
Explosive  compounds.  See  Fire-arms, 

Ac,  10. 
Explosive    compounds   for  blasting. 

See  Mining,  &c..  71. 
Extracts,  unconcentratetl.     See  Un- 

fermented  l>pvera^e8,  Ac,  86. 
Eyelets.    See  Weanng  apparel.  68. 


»  F. 

Fan  blowers.    See  Fuel,  Ac,  80. 

Fans,  rotary.    See  Ventilation,  52, 

Pamery,  Ac,  53. 

Fats.    See  Oils,  tc,  27, 

Feeding  bottles.    See  Medicine,  25. 

Felting.  <S5stf  Dressing  ind  finishing, 
Ac,  91. 

Field  implements  and  procrases  for 
Agriculture,  81. 

Filters,  water.  See  Hydraulics,  S3  ; 
Purifying,  Ac.  water,  79. 

Filters,  sugar.    See  Sugar,  48. 

Finishiag  fabrics.  See  Dressing,  Ac, 
01. 

Fins,  steering.    See  Steering,  Ac,  75. 

Fire-arms,  Ac,  10. 

Fire-arms,  toy.    See  Toys,  51. 

Fire  bars.    See  Fuel,  Ac,  30. 

Fire  engines,  88. 

Firo  escapes,  88. 

Fire  extinguishers,  8S. 

Fire-grates.    See  Fuel,  Ac,  80. 

Fire-proof  depositories.  iSee  Safes,  Ac, 
64. 

Fire-proof  dresses  and  fabrics.  Set 
Fire  engines,  Ac,  88. 

Fireworks.    See  Toys.  51. 

Flageoleta.    See  Music,  Ac,  26. 

Flesh  brushes.    See  Brushing,  57. 

Floating  docks.  See  Harboiu*s,  Ac,  77. 

Floorcloth,  80. 

Flues.    /9e0  Fuel,  Ac,  SO. 

Fluorine.    S^  Acids,  &c.,  40. 

Flutes.    See  Music  &c,  26. 

Fog  signals.    See  Railway  signals,  38. 

Folding  fabrics.  See  Dressing,  Ac, 
91. 

Folding  paper.    See  Cutting,  Ac,  12. 

Food,  preservation  of.  4. 

Footways.    See  Roads,  Ac,  35. 

Fountains.    See  Hydraulics,  32. 

Freezing  mixtures.  See  Ice-making, 
Ac,  85. 

Frills  and  frillings.  See  Wearing  ap- 
parel, 66. 

Fringe.    See  Lace,  Ac,  29. 

Fruit-oleouing  machines.  See  Brush- 
ing, 57. 


Fruit,  niftchiner/  for  paring,  lUcing, 

&c.  <Sm  Cooking,  Ac,  01. 
Fuel.  30. 
Fiillinr.    See  Dressing  and  finishing, 

&C..U1. 

Funmcwj.  See  Iron  and  steel.  6 ;  Metals 

and  allo.vR,  18 ;  Fuel,  Ac.,  90 ;  Steam 

enfriiio,  4tf. 
Furniture,  Ac,  ?>9. 
Fusees  und  fusee  cases.    See  Tobacco, 

42. 
Fuses  for  firing  blasting  cliarges.    See 

Mininu^.  71. 


G. 

Gaiters.    See  "Wearing  apparel,  66;. 
Galvanic   batteries.     See  Electricity, 

16. 
Games.    See  Toys.  51. 
Garters.    See  ^\  earing  apparel,  66. 
Gas,  17. 

Gas  engines.  See  Air,  Ac.,  engines,  62. 
Gas  meters.    See  Gas,  17. 
Gai»ometers.    Se*>  Gas.  17. 
Gas  stttves.    See  Gns,  17 ;  Fael,  Ac,  80. 
Gas  tubes.    See  Metallic  pipes.  70. 
Gates,  dork.    iS't'*  Harlwurs,  Ac,'77. 
Gates,  lo<'k.    See  Htu*bouni,  Ac.,  77. 
Gaupes.  air.    See  Ventilation,  62. 
Gaujres,  steam.    See  Steam  engine,  49. 
Gauges,  water.    See  liydraulica,  32; 

Steam  cnihne.  49. 
Gig  mills.    See  Dressing,  Ac,  91. 
Girths.    .Sm  Saddlen',  »4.      . 
GlolHJs.    See  Optical,  Ac,  76. 
Glol)es  for  lamps.    See  Lamps.  41. 
Glove   fastenings.     See  Wearing  ap- 


parel, «s. 
Glov.'s. 


_.    See  Wearing  apparel,  66. 
Gold.  5<><'MetaKAo..l8:  Adds,  Ac,  40. 
Goloshes.   See  Wearing  apparel,  67. 
Graphometers.    See  Optical,  Ac.,  76. 
Grates.    iSn>  Fuel,  Ac,  HO. 
Graving  docks.  See  Harbours,  Ac,  77. 
Gridirons    for  repairing  ships.     ^S^ 

Harbours,  Ac,  T7. 
Grinding  grain.  78. 
Groomiiiic  horses  bymachineiy.    ^S^^ 

Brushing,  57. 
Grubbers.    See  Agriculture,  81. 
Guitars.    See  Music.  Ac,  26. 
Gunboats.    See  Shi|[Hbuilding,  21. 
Gunpowder.    See  Fire-arms.  10. 
Gutta-percha.    See  India-rublwr.  16. 
Gutters.    See  Drains.  1 :  Roads,  35. 
Gymnastics.    See  Medicine,  Ac.  £3: 

Toys,  51. 


II. 

Habit s.    See  Weari nir  apparel,  66. 
Hair-brushing  machinery.  i^MBrush- 

inic,  57. 
Hair  cloth.    See  Weaving,  20. 
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Hahr  pins.    See  Needles.  Ac.  45. 
Hammers,  steam.    See  iron  and  tteei, 

6;  Steam  engine,  48. 
Hammocks.    See  Furniture,  89. 
Harbours,  Ac,  77. 
Harmoniums.    See  Music  Ac,  26. 
Harne:i8.    Sf^e  Saddlciy,  34. 
Harps  and  harpsichords.    See'i&Mie^ 

Ac,  26. 
Harrows.    See  .\jrriculture,  81. 
Har>'e8ters.    See  Agriculture,  8L 
Hassocks.    See  Furniture,  39. 
Hat  b-)xes.    See  Trunks.  Ac,  84. 
Hats,  hat  bands,  and  hat  boxes.  8m 

Wearing  apparel,  65. 
Haymakers.    See  Airriculture.  81. 
Hay  rakes.    Sf^e  Agriculture,  81. 
Head  coverings.     See  Wearing  ip* 

parol,  65. 
H(>ck]ing  machines.     See  Spinning; 

28. 
Heliography.    See  Photognphy.  19. 
Helmets.     See   Fire-arms,    Ac,  10  • 

Wearinfc  apparel,  65. 
Hides.    See  Sknis,  55. 
Hinges  and  hniKo  joints,  59. 
Hoes.    See  Agriculture,  81. 
HoiAts.    See  Raisuiff.  Ac,  31. 
Hoists,  steam.     St^e  liaising,  Ac,  Sl« 

Steam-cngii«e,  40. 
Hooks  and  eyes.     See  Wearing  t^^ 

parol.  «8. 
Hup  cultivntion.    See  Agriculture, SI. 
Honis.    See  Music,  Ac,  20. 
Horso  niodicinos.    Sre  Farriery,  5S. 
Horse  shoes.    See  Farriery.  63. 
Hose  pipes.    See  Fin;  iMigines,  Ac8i. 
Hosiery.    See  Wiwrin^  apparel.  66. 
Hospitals.    Ste  MtHlicuu';  Ac,  25. 
Hot  pres-nint^.    See  Drcssiiif^,  Ac,  91. 
HuHing,  Ac,    grain.    Sed    Griuding 

grain,  78. 
Hydrants.    See  Hydraulics,  32. 
Hydraulics.  32. 

Hydrochloric  ncid.    Srr,  Acids,  40. 
Hydrocyanic  acid.    Sre.  Acids,  40. 
rlytlroiren.    ,SVr  Acids,  &c..  40. 
Hydro  propuision.     Sie  Marine  pro- 
pulsion, r>, 
Uy grometei  s.    See  0\)i  ical.  Ac,  70. 


1. 

Ice  creams.    See  Icc-making.  Ac,  85. 

Ico  houses,  85. 

Ice-making  machines,  85. 

Ice  |):iils.    See  ice-making,  Ac,8S. 

Ico  saf(»s,  85. 

Ice  wells.    See  Ico-makiiiK,  Ac,  85. 

Indii-ruhber,  10. 

India-rubber  horse-shoes.     See  Ihit- 

rlory,  53. 
Infusions,  unconoentrated.    See  Un- 

fermented  beverages,  Ac~.  86. 
Ink  and  inkstands.  See  Writing,  Ao.. 

37. 
I  nk,  printers'.    See  Printing,  Ac,  13. 
Insulators.    See  Electricity,  15. 


teads.    <S!m  Medicine,  &c., 
-ure.  sd. 
Acids,  &c.,  40. 

&c.    See  .KcidB,  Ac.,  4/0, 
e  Dressing  and  finishing, 

nd  watering  land.     See 
e,81. 


J. 

e  Wearing  apparel.  6<». 

ulic.    See  Hydraulicsi,  82. 

ng.    See  Cooking.  61. 

r.    See  Raising,  Ac,  31. 

lachines.      See  Weaving, 

29: 

See  Wearing  apparel.  68. 


K. 

»8.    See  Optical,  Ac,  76. 
I.    See  Artillcial  leather, 

r.    See  Steering,  75. 
>sk8, 74. 

the   table.     See  Unfer- 
verages,  &c.,  86. 
Bricks  and  tiles,  22 ;  Pol- 
'uel,  Ac.,  80. 
Aeronautics,  41 ;  Toys,  51. 

See  Pire-ftrmM,  Ac.,  10. 
achines.  <S<'tf  Cooking, Ac., 

rs.  See  Brushing,  57. 
chines.  See  laLCc,29. 
Furniture,  Ac,  3U ;  Lockv, 


L. 

Writing.  Ac,  37. 

See  Paints,  50. 
44. 

king.      See  Lamps,  44; 
1. 

king  l>oots  and  shoes.  See 
pparcl,  67. 
'e  Locks,  Ac,  60. 
iressels.     See  Ship-build- 

letals.  Ac,  18. 

nts.    See  Paints,  60. 

,  Ac.    See  Acids,  Ac,  40. 

'e  8kins,  Ac.  56. 

h.    i^^«  Artificial  leather. 

See  Steering,  Ac,  75. 
See  Wearinjc  apJMirel.  66. 
See  Unfermented  beve« 


Lemon  and  other  fruit  squeezers.  <SSm 
Unfermented  beverages,  Ac,  86. 

Lenses.    See  Optical,  Ac,  76. 

Letterpress  and  similar  printing,  18. 

JiOvels.    See  Optical,  Ac,  76. 

Lifts.    /Sm  BaMDg,  81. 

Lifts,  steam.  See  Raising,  31 ;  Steam 
engine,  49. 

Lighthouse  lamps.    £^  Lamps,  44. 

Lighthouses.    iSi«0  Harbours,  Ac*  7T. 

Lighting  mines.    See  Mining,  71. , 

Limbs,  artificial.  See  Medicine,  Ac, 
26. 

Lime.   See  Acids,  Ac  40. 

Lime  light.    See  Lamps,  Ac,  44. 

Links.    /S^  Chains,  Ac  90- 

Linoleum.  See  Artificial  leather,  Ac, 
80. 

Liqueurs.  See  irnfermented  beve- 
rages, Ac,  86. 

Lithography.  iSe«  Printing,  13;  Orna- 
menting paper,  12. 

Lockets.    See  Wearing  apparel,  68. 

Locks,  Ac,  6U. 

Locks,  canal,  Ac  /SlM  Harbours.  Ac  77* 

Locks  for  guns.    See  Fire<«rms,  10. 

Locomotion,  aids  to,  7. 

Locomotive  steam  carriages.  See 
Steam  engine,  4U. 

Logs.    See  Optical,  Ac.  76. 

Looking-glasses.    See  Furniture,  89. 

Jx)oms.    ^S^  Weaving,  20. 

Lowering  apparatus.  See  Raising, 
Ac,  81. 

Lozenges.  See  Medicine,  25 ;  Cooking, 
61. 

Lubricants.    See  Oils,  Ac,  27. 


M. 

Machine  needles.   S^  Needles,  46. 

Magic  lanterns.    See  Toys,  51. 

Magnesia.    See  Acids.  Ac,  4(0. 

Magnesium.    iSe^  Acids,  Ac,  40. 

Magnetism.    iSM  Electricity,  16. 

Malt  mills.    See  Grinding  grain,  78. 

Manganese.    See  Acids,  Ac,  40. 

Mangers.    See  Saddleiy,  Ac.  84. 

Mangling.  See  Dressing  and  finish- 
ing, Ac,  91. 

Manifold  writers.    See  Writing,  87. 

Manoeuvring  ships  and  vessels.  See 
Steering,  Ac,  76. 

Mantillas  and  mantles.  See  Wearing 
apparel,  66. 

Manure,  8. 

Manure  distributors.  See  Agricul- 
ture, 81. 

Marine  enxines.  See  Marine  propul- 
sion, 5 ;  Steam  engine,  49. 

Marine  propulsion,  6. 

Mariners' compasses.  ^Sm  Electricity 

Masts,  Ac,  78. 

Mathematical  instruments.  See  Art- 
ists' instruments,  54;  Optical,  Ac, 
76. 

Mattresses.   jSm  Furniture.  89. 


Moatwswns.    ^Sm  Cooking,  61. 

Mcdiciny,  Jcc.  i5. 

Mfdiciru'.  horse  and  cattle.    See  Far- 

rif  r>-,  ns. 
Mouioniiiiluin  booh^.    See  Booka,  4S. 
M<.MTury.    .V«  fi  Acitls,  &o.,  40. 
MetalH  and  nilu.vs.  1h. 
Metuls,l'intiii;r.  Jtc,  28. 
Metnis,  s;i»tinitinir.    Ste  Metals,  Ac, 

18. 
Metonrcilf)piral  instnimrnts.    SeeO]}' 

tittil,  Ac,  7«l. 
Meters,  gas.    S^-e  Gny.  17. 
Meters,  water.    Sen  ifydrniiJica.  82. 
Mi«T<)inet«Ts.    Srti  O])!!^].  A*!..  7rt. 
Mion)sfO])0:4.    See  Optical,  Ac,  76. 
Milkinir,  4c.,  72. 
Millbrrfird.    »S'<  e  raptor,  11. 
Mills,  iKirley.    .SVc  Grindiiif?  flnrain,78. 
Mills,  e<.ilT«*e.    Ste  Grinding  frrain,  78. 
3Iills,  Hour.    See  Grinding  tcnm,  78. 
Mills,  malt.    Sfc  Grinding  inrain,  78. 
Mills,  j>aint.    Set  J'aintN,  50. 
Mills,  suinir.    Str  Sn^nr,  4k. 
Mills,  water.    See    ilydraalics,    32; 

Grinding  grain.  7S. 
Millstones.    See  Grinding  grain,  78. 
Millstones,  balancing.    See  Grindiing 

grain,  78. 
Min.*.toues,  dressing,  Ac.  See  Grinding 

grain,  78. 
Mineing  machines.    See  Cooking,  61. 
Mineral  waters.     See  Unfemicntcd 

beveragi's,  Ac,  M. 
Miners'  lamps.    See  Lamps.  44. 
Mines,  ventilating.      See  Ventilation, 

6S. 
Mining.  Ac.  71. 

Mittens.  See  Wearing  apparol,  66. 
Mordants.  Ste  iileachimr,  Ac,  14. 
Motive   powfrr.    See  U;i-<(rauliC8»   32; 

Steam  engine,  4i);  Air  and  gM  on- 

gines.  6S. 
Moulds,  sugar.    See  Sugar,  48. 
Mowers.    See  Agriculture,  81. 
Muffs.    See  Wc>aring  apparel,  66. 
Mule.s.    See  Spinning.  28. 
Muriatic  iicid.    See  Acids,  40. 
Music  and  musical  instmmeiita,  26. 
Music  stands.    See  BIuslc.  Ac,  S8. 


N. 

Nails,  Ac.  58. 

Nails,  liorsc-shoc.   See  Farrieiy,  SS; 

Nails.  &M. 
Nautical  in^strumcnts.    See   Optical, 

Ac,  76. 
Necklaces  nnd  necklets.    See  Wearing 

apparel.  68. 
Neckties.    See  Wearing  upparel,  66. 
Needle  cflse<.    St  e  Sowing,  2. 
Needles  and  pin.s,  4ft. 
Netting.    S{e  I^ee.  Ac,  29. 
Nickel.    See.  Metals.   Ac,  18 ;  Addr, 

Ac.  «i. 
Nitre.    AVf  Aeiils,  Ac.  40, 
Nitric  acid.    St  t.  Acids.  40. 
2ii 


Nitrojren.  See  Acii^s,  Ac,  40. 
N'fxjelja;."!.  Sa^  Sadrlleo'i  **■ 
Nuts,    »Srr<»  Nails,  Ac,  58. 


O. 

Oar?«.    Sec  Marine  profml^ ion.  6. 

Octants.    See  Optical.  Ac,  7iL 

Oilcloth,  8u. 

Oils.  Ac,  '27. 

Oilskin,  80. 

Optical.  Ac,  instnuncnts,  76. 

Oni nance.    Siv  Fire-rinus.  10. 

( )rg:ins.    See  Mmsie,  Ac,  36. 

Ovens.    See  Fuel,  Ac.  3«. 

Ovens,  bakers'.     Sefi  Ful^l,  Ac,  Wt 

Oof)kinir.  151. 
prenills.    See  Wearing  app.arel.  9L 
Oven-oats.    See  Wearihir  apparel.  66L 
( ) vershiKs.    See  Wearing  apparel.  67. 
Oxalic  acid.    ^Srv  Acids,  40 
Oxides.    See  Acids,  Ac,  40. 
Oxjgeu.    /8f«»Acid8,Ac..40. 


Packing  cases.    ^«?  Tninks,  Ac,  84. 
Packinf^  fabrics.    See   Dressing  and 

flnishing,01. 
Packing  for  pistons  of  steam  CDgines. 

See  Steam  engine,  40. 
Paddle-wheels.   See  Marine  piopul- 

■ion,  6. 
Paints,  Ac,  SO. 
Paints  for  artists.   iS^  Artista' Ixwtm- 

ments,  Ac,  54. 
Pantaloons.    St-e  Wearing  apparel.  68. 
Paper,  cutting,  folding,  and  ornament* 

ing.  12. 
Paper  ranking.  11. 
Paperhangings.    See  Omamentiojr  na. 

p<ir,12.  -«F-- 

Papier  raach^.    SceVnpQr  11. 
Parachutes.    See  Aeronautics,  41. 
Parasols.    See  Umbrellas.  47. 
Pasteboard.    See  Paper  makinff.  11  • 

Cutting,  Ac,  nuiHT.U.  ""™*'^  " ' 
Pattens.    See  W<*nring  appaivl,  67, 
Paving.    iSV-<>  Roads,  .35. 
Peat.    See  Fuel,  Ac,  SO. 
Pedometers.    «S»v  Optical,  Ac,  76. 
Pencil  c:is<>H  and   holders.    See  Wri- 
ting, Ac,  37 ;  Artists'  instruments, 

54. 
Pencil  cases.  Iioxcs  to  hold  leads  tor. 

See  Writing,  Ac.  87. 
Pens  and  penholders.     See  Writing, 

Ac,  87  :  Artists'  instruments,  54. 
Pens,  boxes  for  holding.    See  Writing, 

Ac,  37. 
Pepper,  hulling.    See  Grinding  grain, 

Perforatirg  pnpcr.    See  Cutting,  Ac, 
paper,  12. 


Eliutt    motion.    St«   Hyilniulici, 

aota.    JSi^  WmriiiET  apparel,  66. 
kiito*^opc4,    S^  Phgtoff raphy, 

'    .Lftfi..76. 

&s(r  Acidip  40. 
LndLruiiiieDtA.    £^  Op- 

ric  acid.    S^Acldi^^O. 
iiorim.    ^<!«  Acids,  dte.1 4^ 

^^jip-  tmiiieA.    See  Furniture,  39* 
I  mt    6>#  HfirliouT*,  Ac.»  77- 
'  rQe  'invert.  it43am.    See  Stegjn  en- 
Idae.  44:+;  H»rbr>ijr8,  Ac.*  77- 

K^kh.    Sfif  HarlMjuiTfi,  Ac.*  77» 
Pita,    ^f r  N  owlJe§p  Ac. .  43, 

JP^pt^  dif^Lin.    iSr^  Uniting  1, 
'»  metallic,  70. 

SteFi^-armSj  10. 
!f^f  fttc&iD  enpiwa.    &»  Steam 
_  r»e.4». 

^hainsi^    5^<f  Mining,  Ac,  71, 

Pliij  1 1  uy,    Sm  haix,  Ae,,  2ft. 

PlktitLuC  mctalfl,  £S, 

Ptn y  i  1 1 K  rirds^    ^w  Toys,  51. 

I']  jL^tfbu  and  ploughirigi.  See  Airricul- 

tur*:,  81. 
Phiinb  k'Fcl  3 .    (Sfttf  Optii^a] ,  Ac^  7fl. 
Porkt  t  l>t>ok]iH.    jS^  Books,  43. 
POTW'ln  in.    See  PytleQ'*  44* 
•Btatfohot,    5«Book».43. 

oIi<i«  fur  iniiEiie.    Sfe  Ifusic,  S6. 
nante&iiA.    See  Trunks,  Ac,  84. 
^i^  Acidfl^  Ac* 40. 
voter.    Set  VnkTmcntud  bo- 
i^w»,  Ac.  ^. 

uuot*    ^  Add*,  Ae.,  4a. 
i  dif^scm*    JStf^  Agriculturc,  81. 


brtobuoo.   ^1?^  Tnluicco,  42. 
fc  &ftf  Firo-arnis,  Ac,  10. 

■UJiiifl  uuttin^,    Ac*      See 
fiKurisiK  AppaxA},  6tJ. 
miJt  itonci^tttiDf^.  S^^'c<«Tliig 

FrEiomii!*  h^dmidlc.    ^f«  Hydmulics, 

«£■ 
TrtmeA.  printing.  13. 
in^mta,  fltaiupinK.    Ste  Cutting,  Ao. 

pjip<?r,  132  ■  L(j£t^rpr(is«  pribtin^c*  IS. 
Pit7«aiiUf  l^bnai.    JSfe   Dressing   and 

flellfthinicSn. 
Priutiriff     fahritiN,    jams,    Ac     See 

Bleachuii^.  Ac,  14. 
Printinf!.  lfat^n"^'5*H  Ac,  13. 
Projeciilen-    ^'See  Firu-arma^  Ac,  10. 
Propel  len.    See  Mufine  propuUioti,  6. 
Ptapulittm,  marine,  Ji, 
Pnuaclc  neid.    See  AciJ?,  40. 
Ptiddlinff   rurtiBiQiA.     See  Iron   and 

Rleel6i  FiJi^l.  Ac3«. 
Pus  milli.    See  Brickfl  and  tiles,  £i 
PuTlejT  R.    See  Buiin  |?.  4c,  31  * 
P^lveri2<M^.    ;Siw  A«riiMiJtute»  81. 


Pumps,  stoara.    Sec  Hydraulics,  32; 

St<;ftm  eiucine,  4y. 
Punk:is.    Sic  Ventilation,  52. 
Purifyinjf  ajid  filt«rin>r  water,  79. 
Pyrometers.    See  Optical,  Ac,  76. 


Q. 

Juadrants.    ^9^0  Optical,  Ac.,  76. 
Juanying.    ^SIm  Mining.  Ac,  71. 
luays.    See  Harbours,  Ac,  77. 
Quinine.    See  Acida,  Ac,  40. 


Rafts.    iS^  Ship-building,  21. 

Bail  way  carriages.    See  Carriages,  Ae., 

(or  railwayi,  46. 
Railway  signals,  Ac,  S8. 
Railways,  83. 
Raising,  Ac,  31. 
Raising  and  lowering  ships'  boats. 

^M  Raising,  Ac,  31 ;  Ifasts,  Ac,  7S. 
Raising  ships  for  repairing.  See  Ship- 
building, Ac,  21. 
Raising  water.    ^Sm  Hydraulics.  82. 
Rakes.    iSM  Agriculture.  81. 
Ranges,  cooking.    See  Fuel,  Ac,  30 ; 

Cooking,  61. 
Reaping  and  mowing  machines.     See 

Agriculture,  81.  *"     " 

Reflectors.  /9etf  Lamps,  44. 
Refrigerators.  /&?«  Ice-making,  Ac,  8S. 
Reservoirs.    i9fe  Harbours,  Ac,  77. 
Respirators.    See  Medicine,  Ac,  23. 
Reticules.   See  Trunks,  Ac,  84. 
Retorts  for  burning  animal  charcoaL 

See  Sugar,  48. 
Retorts. gas.    SeeGta,l7. 
Rcverberatory  furnaces.  See  Iron  and 

steel,  6:  Fuel,  Ac,  SO. 
Rice,  hulling,  Ac  ^0«  Grinding  grain, 

78. 
Rick  covers.  See  Artificial  leather,  Ac, 

80.       . 
Rigging.    See  Masts,  Ac,  73. 
Rings,  finger.     ^SIm  Wearing  apparel, 

68. 
Rinsing.    jSm  Washing.  Ac,  89. 
Rivets.    See  Naihu  Ac,  68. 
Road  sweepers.    See  Brushing,  67. 
Roads  and  ways,  86. 
Roasting  jacks.    /SIm  Cooking,  61. 
Rockets.    See  Fire-arms,  Ac,  10. 
Rocking  chairs  and  horses.    See  Tojn, 

51. 
Rollers  for  calico  printing.  £Sm  Bleach- 

ing,  Ac  14. 
Rollers  for  roads.    See  Roads,  Ac^  85. 
Rollers,  land.    See  Agriculture,  81. 
Ropes  and  bands  for   mines.    Sm 

Mining,  71. 
Roughing  horses.    See  Farrieiy,  68% 
Rudden.   See  %\aisrm%t*\'^ 


Tat.  ii«h,  boot  andihoe.   SmWtuing 

ajimrel.97. 
Var.iishes.    £00  Faints.  *c^  50. 
Veli.cles,  ventilatin))?.  See\eniilaXkm, 

6i. 
Tent  pe^n  and  spiles.    See  Prepuing 

and  cutting  cork,  itc..  68. 
Ventilating  uiinctf.    See  Ventilation, 

52;  Mining, 71. 
Ventilating  railway  oarriages.     See 

Carriafces,  &C.,   for   railwiort*  ^i 

Ventilation,  62. 
Ventilation,  62. 

Veterinary  art.    See  Farrieiy,  5$. 
Viaducts.    iSte  Bridges,  Ac,  S6. 
Vinegar.    ;8m  Acids,  Jbc,  40. 
Violins.    See  Music,  &c.,  26. 
Vitriol.    See  Acids,  kc,,m. 


W. 

Wadding,    See  Dressing  and  flniah- 

iDg,&c,91. 
"Wafers.    <8m  Writing,  &c.  S7. 
Waggon  covers.  /SaeArtifidai  leather, 

Ac,  80. 
Waggons,    railway.     See    Carriages, 

Ac,  for  railways.  46. 
Waistcoats.    Am  Wearing  apparel,  66. 
Walking-sticks.    See  Umbrellas,  &c., 

47. 
Wallets.    <S^  Trunks,  Ac,  84. 
Wardrobes.    See  Furniture,  39. 
Warping  land.    See  Agriculture.  81. 
Wanhing  and  sifting  ores.  ;Sm Metals, 

Ac,  18. 
Washing  clothes.  Ac.    See  Washing 

machuies,  Ac,  89. 
Watches,  Ac,  9. 
Watch  protectors.    See  Wearing  ap- 

I)arel,  68. 
Water  aerating.    iS^e*  Purifying,  Ac, 

water,  79. 
Water,  chemical   treatment  of.    See 

Purifying,  Ac,  water,  79. 
Waterclosets,  Ac^  68. 
Watercourses.    See  Harbours,  Ac,  77. 
Watering  land.    See  Agriculture^  81. 
Watering  roads.    ;S;MEoads,86. 
Water  meters.   /Sm  Hydraulics,  32. 
Waterproof  fabrics,  80. 


Waterpnx^ng    leather.    Set    Skbu, 

Ac  65. 
Water,  purifying  and  filtering.    8eg 

Purif>-iug,  Ac,  water,  79. 
Wearing    appareU— body    ooveringi^ 

66. 
Wearing  apparel.— dz^MS  Cast^iingB 

and  jeweUexy.  66. 
Wearing  appareU— foot  coverhiga.  67. 
Wearing    apparel,~head   cortnogB, 

66. 
Weaving.  90. 

Weighing.    iS^  Raising,  Ac.  SI. 
Well-linking.   A«  Mining,  Ac.  71. 
Wet  docks.    iS^  Harboun,  Ao.,  77. 
Wharves.    Am  Harboors,  Ac.  77. 
Wheels,  nulway.   See  Camaigea,  Ac, 

for  railways,  46. 
Whips  and  whip  sockets.    See  Sad- 
dlery*. Ac  34. 
Whistles.    iSte  Railway  signals,  S8. 
Wicks.    A«  l4unps,  Ac  44. 
Winding  drums.     See  Raising,  Ac 

81 ;  Mining,  71 ;  Agricoltore,  81. 
Winding  fabrics.    Am  Dreasiiig,  Ac 

91. 
WindUsses.    Am  Raisii«.  Ac  81. 
Windlasses,  steam.   See  Rainng,  Ac, 

31;  Steam  engine,  49. 
WindmillM.    A^  Air,  Ac  encinea,  62. 
Windmills  used  to  propel  ships.    Ae# 

Marine  Propulsion,  5;  Masts.  Ac, 

78. 
Window  fastenings.   Am  Locks,  Ac, 

60. 
Wine  coolers.  <S^  Ice-making,  Ac,  85. 
Wire  brushes.    Am  Brushing,  67. 
Wood  paving.    Am  Roads,  35. 
Work  bags  and  work  boxes.     Am 

Trunks,  Ac  84. 
Wringing.   Am  Washing,  Ac,  89. 
WristlMuids.    Am  Wearing  apparel, 

66. 
Writing  instruments,  Ac  S7. 


Z. 


Zinc    iS^  Metals,  Ac,  18. 

Zinc  for  paint.    A^ff  Fsints,  60.^     ^i'J, 

Zinc  oxides,  Ac    AMAddsbAcM. 
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PREFACE. 


This  Tolmne  forms  Part  Ilia,  of  the  abridgments  relating  to 
"  Photography,"  and  embraces  the  period  from  A.D.  1877  to 
1883,  inclnsive.  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.  contain  the  abridg- 
ments of  this  class  of  inventions  from  the  earliest  date 
(A.D.  1839)  to  the  end  of  the  year  1876. 

In  addition  to  those  subjects  obviously  covered  by  the 
term  photography,  this  series  also  includes, — 

Photo-mechanical  printing,  and  the  obtaining  of 
relief  and  intaglio  surfaces  generally  by  photographic  means. 

Colouring  and  mounting  photographs. 

Transferring  photographs. 

Enlarging  photographs. 

The  following  subjects  are  excluded : — 

Albums  or  books  for  containing  photographs ;  for 
tliese.  Me  the  abridgments,  entitled, "  Books,  Portfolios,  Gard- 
casee,  &c." 

Stereoscopes  and  other  optical  apparatus  by  means 
of  which  photographs  are  viewed;  for  these,  see  "Optical, 
**  Mathematical,  and  other  Philosophical  Instruments." 

Frames,  passe-partouts,  holders,  and  arrange- 
ments for  exhibiting  photographs;  for  these,  see  "Artists 
•*  Instruments  and  Materials." 

Applying  photographs  to  ornament  articles  of 
fomitare,  jewellery,  &c.,  unless  the  production  of  the 
photographs  is  dealt  with. 

A  detailed  list  of  the  various  kinds  of  inventions  comprised 
in  the  present  series  of  abridgments  is  furnished  by  the 
subject-matter  index  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  abridgments  are  merely 
intended  to  serve  as  guides  to  the  specifications,  which  must 
themselves  be  consulted  for  the  details  of  any  particular 
inyention. 

iTon.     wtssuf.  ^^ 
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At  the  foot  of  each  abridgment  is  stated  the  price  at  which 
a  printed  copy  of  the  specification  may  be  purchased  at  the 
Patent  Office  Sale  Branch  (38,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C.) 

By  means  of  the  "  key  "  at  page  20  of  the  List  of  Works  b) 
the  end  of  this  volnme,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  find  oQ 
what  series  of  abridgments  contains  any  other  class  of  inve3 
tions  to  which  he  may  desire  to  refer. 

H.  READER  LACK- 
September,  1885. 
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A.D.  1877,  January  11.— No.  142. 

LUfBERT,  Hbnkt.— "  Prodaction  of  carbon  and  other  per- 
'  nument  photographic  pictures." 

The  commercial  tiasue  is  coated,  either  before  or  after 
i^tising  it,  with  a  permanent  transparent  support,  a 
formula  for  which  is  given.  The  coating  material  consists 
chiefly  of  plain  collodion.  The  sensitized  and  coated  tissue 
li  oat  into  required  sizes  and  printed  on  from  negatives  as 
QBoal.  When  removed  from  the  frame  the  print  is  immersed 
in  warm  water  containing  (say)  2  drops  of  ammonia  to  20 
ounces  of  water,  and  developed.  It  is  next  washed  in  weak 
ilom  solution,  raised  from  the  water  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
SUbs  or  cardboard  passed  under  it,  and  placed  in  clean  water 
with  its  developed  side  downwards.  It  is  raised  from  this 
Uth  in  position  on  the  final  mount.  For  the  final  mcsint, 
white  or  tinted  enamelled  cardboard  waterproofed  on  one  side 
(li  by  varnish  or  collodion)  is  preferred,  but  various  other 
inbstances  may  be  used  as  mounts.  If  an  unglazed  surface 
to  the  print  is  required,  the  mount  is  prepared  by  coating  it 
with  collodion  thickened  with  a  white  pigment — zinc  white  or 
starch. 

To  facilitate  development  the  tissue  may  be  manipulated 
on  a  sheet  of  glass  or  cardboard,  but  such  support  is  not 
necessary,  and  is  in  no  respect  analogous  to  the  temporaxy 
support  used  in  the  ordinary  process.  The  coating  of  collodion 
which  remains  on  the  surface  of  the  print  is  the  only  support 
required. 
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A.D.  1877,  January  25.— No.  329. 

DRUMMOND,  Gsoboe  Pkinole.—"  Obtaining  printing  lor- 
"  faces  for  reading  matter  and  the  machinery  therefor." 

This  invention  refers  chiefly  to  printing  machinery,  whi^ 
does  not  call  for  description  hclre. 

As  far  as  the  photographic  part  is  concerned,  the  sabjeel 
matter  is  printed  on  an  elastic  or  nnelastic  bend  in  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  reading  matter.  This  is  then  photographed 
piecemeal  by  a  camera  of  special  oonstmction,  the  scnsitiTe 
plate  receiying  the  image  of  a  piece  suitable  for  one  line  at  * 
time,  the  rest  of  the  plato  being  protected  by  a  shield.  After 
each  line  has  been  photographed,  the  band  is  moved  on  and 
the  sensitive  plate  shifted  ready  for  the  next  line,  and  fio  on 
till  the  page  is  complete  or  the  sensitive  plate  fulL  "  The 
*'  photographed  plate  or  surface  thus  produced  is  then  trftos- 
**  ferred  to  metal  or  other  printing  surfaces  or  lithographic 
"  stones  by  any  known  process  of  photo-mechanical 
"  printing." 

The  camera  moves  along  tracks  on  which  are  marked  the 
positions  at  which  it  will  give  letters  of  the  usual  (or  other) 
sizes,  and  the  tail  board  of  the  camera  is  also  marked  so  that 
focussing  may  be  rapidly  performed;  thus  the  consecutiTe 
lines  as  photographed  may  be  of  various  sized  letters,  though 
the  letters  on  the  band  are  uniform.  The  apparatus  tliat 
holds  the  band  is  provided  with  means  whereby  the  band  may 
be  stretched  a  little  (so  ad  to  "  justify  "  each  line),  distorfte^i 
Inoved  on  a  horizontal  or  vertical  axis,  or  twisted,  or  jerked 
slightly  into  a  new  position  during  exposure,  producing 
obvious  eflTects  on  the  image  as  produced  on  the  senaiti^ 
plate.  This  apparatus  also  carries  screens,  ornamental 
designs,  figures,  &o.,  &c,,  which  may  be  photographed  aa 
desired  and  so  incorporated  with  the  subject  matter  on  the 
sensitive  plate. 

The  camera  referred  to  is  provided  with  an  "opening 
**  repeating  and  self  adjusting  exposure  slide,"  in  which  the 
sensitive  plate  is  carried  by  a  frame.  The  shield  in  front  of 
the  plate  has  a  horizontal  opening  which  is  opened  and  closed 
by  raising  or  lowering  a  lever  which  also  simultaneoiial^ 
shifts  the  plate  up  a  distance  equal  to  the  opening  mada  ii*- 
the  shield,  wbilQ  on  lowering  the  lever  the  opening  ii  ckia^ 
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•  the  plate  is  retained  in  its  position  by  suitable  mechanism. 
IB  the  exposure  is  given  and  the  plate  moved  the  needed 
tance  by  the  one  lever.  This  lever  works  on  a  centre  at 
end  of  the  track  along  which  the  camera  slides  that  is 
bhest  from  the  elastic  hand,  so  that  the  movement  of  the 
sitive  plate  and  the  opening  in  its  shield  vary  according 
he  position  of  the  camera,  being  greater  when  the  camera 
learer  the  elastic  band,  as  is  required  for  the  larger  letters 
n  produced  upon  the  sensitive  plate. 
!he  sensitive  plate  may  be  exchanged  for  sensitized  negative 
ler  worked  suitably  on  rollers. 
[Printed,  It.  Sd.    Brawingi,'] 

A.D.  1877,  January  26.— No.  337. 

DDON,  HzsBEBT  John — {A  wmmtmicaUonfrom  Dominique 
tdUuri  and  ChUUaume  PuUemaue,) — {Provieianal  protection 
y.) — ^Violet  varnish  for  tinting  the  material  through  which 
it  passes  in  photographic  manipulations. 
ihe  varnish  is  compounded  of  copal  gum,  oil  of  lavender, 
Qphor,  and  essence  of  turpentine,  coloured  with  dragon's 
od  and  prussiate  of  iron  to  the  shade  of  violet  required.  The 
Atities  and  the  manner  of  mixing  are  described.  "The 
nixture  must  be  filtered,  and  when  cold  is  ready  for 
ue." 
{Printed  2d.    No  Drawings,'] 

A.D.  1877,  February  12.— No.  691. 

JSSOFF,  Michael.— Preparing  surfaces  or  plates  for 
Ating  music,  &c. 

rhe  various  signs,  &o.  required  are  printed  some  three  or 
Lr  times  the  actual  size  on  unsized  paper  which  is  trans- 
rent  or  translucent,  and  are  cut  separate  for  use.  A  back- 
^und  is  used  which  is  preferably  of  glass  with  a  ruled 
■"fece  behind  it  to  guide  the  compositor,  and  ou  this  baok- 
(mnd  the  staves,  notes,  signs,  Ac.  are  pasted  as  required, 
|Qg  a  gum  that  will  make  the  paper  on  which  the  notes  are 
'i^ted  transparent,  if  it  is  not  already,  so  that  the  staves 
y  ahow  through.  This  composition  is  then  photographed 
^  size  required,  and  the  negative  is  used  to  bbtajn  prints 

AS 
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bv    thv  urUittiury  |)ikolo4Ubogmphio  procen,  or  platef  an 
uiimIv  tV\>itt  »ttoK  ntgtttiTtt  by  photo-relief  or  pkoto^ngnTiBg 

TbiM,   th«  iH>iupo«iU>r*s  errors  may  eeaily  be  oomctti   | 
pUioM  v>r  t^ujr  »ia«  «au  be   prodaoed  fh)]n  the  one  original 
pIi»to»  Aiid  Ihe  employ neul  of  skilled  laboar  in  engrsTing,    '■ 
«kc.  14  uv>t  tt^ceesery. 

AD,  1877.  Merch  1.— No.  826. 
UK<.H>K K^.  ^\^vlwtc]L.^PrvrinMlaZ|M■o^K(mollZy.)--Wsxi]lg 
phoU>^n»phs  aud  o(h«r  articles  of  palter. 

.V  dtit.  shallow,  closed,  metallic  Ik>x,  with  suitable  openings, 
U  AIU\l  with  water  and  heated  by  means  of  a  series  of  gta 
buruore.  Thue  the  tiat  top  of  the  box  is  regularly  heated. 
Vtx  it  is  placed  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper  and  then  the 
plK>Uigra(iih«  Whett  the  photograph  is  thorooghly  heated,  it 
IS  ruMKHi  all  over  with  white  wax.  The  superflaoos  wax  ii 
wiped  olf  with  a  saitable  cloth»  and  the  photographs,  &c., 
so  treated  are  then  placed  in  a  press  till  oold  or  set. 

A.D.  1877,  March  81.— No.  1264. 

AHKli.  C^naiis  DsNTos.— (JL  wmmfmieaiian  frcm  WiQiam 
WinU^.) — IVvniuction  of  enlarged  photographic  pictores  on 
woTvu  ^brics. 

The  fabric  is  impregnated  with  iodide  or  *'chromide  of 
*'  silrer.*'  For  the  ''ohromide**  it  is  freed  from  chemiod 
impurities  and  then  passed  through  a  solution  of  **  chromide  " 
of  potassium  and  ^'  chromide "  of  cadmium*  then  dried  and 
passed  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silrer  oontatning  citric 
acid.  The  proportloiis  of  these  are  giren  for  a  typical  oaae, 
but  the  solutions  are  stnmger  and  iodides  are  preferred  tc 
**  ohromidea.**  as  the  fohrio  is  dense  or  the  temperature  lour. 
The  magnified  picture  from  the  negatire  is  produced  as  ii 
usual  by  the  use  eC  the  aolar  eamera»  but  the  electric  lig^l 
is  prefirabls  tho«gh  Mdar  or  other  light  may  be  used. 
The  eapuwure  is  oontiaissd  tali  the  positire  photograph  ii 
diatiBQl^  visihle*  iHiMft  H  ia  developed  hj  a  solution  d 
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pyrogallic  acid  containing  citric  acid,  then  washoil,  toned, 
fixed,  and  washed,  as  UBoal  in  photographic  processes. 
[Ptiniedf  4d.    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1877,  April  2— No.  1284. 

"WISE,  William  Lloyd. — {A  communicaium  from  Johannes 
Carl  Schuhmacher,) — Colouring  photographic  pictures  by  the 
application  of  oil  colours  to  the  back  of  such  pictures. 

The  unmounted  photograph  is  made  transparent  by  treating 
it  with  copal  yamish  on  its  reverse  side ;  and  then,  by  applying 
i^uch  varnish  on  the  same  side,  it  is  made  capable  of  taking 
oil  colours.  The  oil  colours  are  then  applied  to  the  back  of 
^  tlie  photograph.  Another  layer  of  copal  varnish  is  applied 
over  the  colour,  and  when  dry,  the  photograph  is  mounted  on 
^^vtoon  paper  or  white  canvas  by  means  of  starch  mixed  with 
^  Httle  glue  and  common  Venetian  turpentine.  The  front  of 
^  photograph  is  then  varnished  with  copal  varnish. 
[Prtnied,  4d,    No  Bravyings.'] 

A.D.  1877,  April  7.— No.  1367. 

^OBGAN-BEOWN,  William.— (^  c&mmunicaHon  from  John 
•^ofttrf  Johnson.) — "  Improvements  in  photography  as  applied 
'  to  the  preparation  and  treatment  of  pellicular  negatives, 
transfer  pigment  printing,  pigments  and  pigment  paper, 
'  and  in  appliances  to  be  used  therefor." 
A  Improvements  relating  to  the  double  transfer  autotype 
proeen. 

L  Alisarine  is  substituted  in  toto  for  the  l\igitive  cochineal 
pigmenta  hitherto  employed,  and  that  the  alum  or  zinc  salt 
Qied  in  prepaaring  the  lakes  of  alizarine  shall  not  make  the 
S^latine  of  the  pigment  paper  insoluble  and  so  stain  the 
'^  whiteB  "  of  the  picture,  a  minimum  quantity  of  these  salts 
If  employed,  and  ihej  are  supplemented  by  a  lime  or  magne- 
•um  salt.  Prints  produced  by  such  lakes  are  "  toned  by  a 
"  weak  solution  of  perchloride  or  persulphate  of  iron  to 
**  which  a  few  dropa  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added." 

2.  The  preparation  of  pigment  paper,  or  sensitizing  prepared 
paper  (that  is  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  a  bichromate)  is 
emried  out  on  a  level  surface  at  90°  to  100°  F.  This  tempera- 
ture is  maintained  for  from  15  to  80  minutes,  and  the  paper 
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when  cooled  ia  hang  up  to  dry.  Thas  the  coarBer  particles  (x 
pigment  settle  to  the  lowest  stratam  of  the  pigment  eon 
pound,  and  more  delicate  half-tones  and  more  rigoroiu 
shadows  are  obtained. 

3.  Waterproof  cardboard  or  sheet  metal  coated  with  i 
"  highly  glazed  impervious  paper  "  is  used  instead  of  glMi 
or  porcelain  as  the  temporary  support  during  development 

4.  After  developing  and  fixing  in  alum,  instead  of  drying 
and  transferring  to  the  second  transfer  paper,  the  print  is 
drained  and  coated  with  gelatine  "  rendered  opaque"  with  a 
white  pigment,  as  zinc  white.  When  this  coating  has  Bet  a 
bit  of  thin  wet  tissue  paper  is  pressed  upon  it,  and  when  tiie 
whole  is  dry  it  is  removed  for  mounting.  Or  the  thin  paper 
may  be  omitted  and  the  card  mount  applied  directly  upon  the 
gelatine. 

5.  A  solution  of  gelatine,  say  4  per  cent.,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  chrome  alum,  is  used  instead  of  collodion  foi 
preparing  a  temporary  support  when  a  polished  surfSftce  i< 
required. 

B.  Improvements  relating  to  the  single  transfer  autotyp 
process,  some  of  which  are  applicable  to  other  processes. 

1.  A  new  method  of  obtaining  reversed  negatives,  j 
previously  prepared  double  film  of  gelatine  and  collodio: 
is  applied  to  the  sorface  of  the  negative,  under  water  whic 
is  slightly  warmed  and  mixed  with  enough  aloohol  to  prerei 
the  gelatine  absorbing  water  and  so  swelling  and  curling  u] 
They  are  lifted  simultaneously  out  of  the  fluid  and  prease 
together,  and  when  cold  the  pellicular  flexible  negative  : 
lifted  from  the  plate.  In  the  above  double  film,  the  collodio 
may  be  dispensed  with  or  replaced  by  transparent  pape 
For  very  large  negatives,  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  has  its  edgi 
coated  with  a  solution  of  caoutchouc,  and  to  it  is  then  applie 
a  sheet  of  thin  transparent  paper  wetted  with  a  solution  < 
bromide  of  potassium,  then  a  coating  of  bromide  of  silrc 
emulsion.  After  developing  and  fixing,  a  sheet  of  gelatine 
paper  is  applied,  so  that  the  negative  is  ''imprisoned  betwee 
"  two  sheets  of  transparent  paper."  The  pellicle  or  papc 
used  may  be  previously  printed  on  (a  border  for  instance)  an 
other  combination  effects  obtained. 

2.  A  card  or  board  formed  of  two  or  mora  layers  of  pape 
cemented  together  l^  a  cement  insoloble  in  water  ia  uae 
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instead  of  the  usual  transfer  paper.  Thus  prints  of  enlarge- 
ments or  of  a  collection  of  cartes  de  yisites  are  obtained  upon 
tlie  board  without  any  intermediate  mounting  being  neoes- 
my.  Any  number  of  negatives  may  be  printed  together  if 
])roperly  trimmed  an^  made  of  equal  density.  The  grain  of 
the  paper  is  hidden  by  an  enamel  of  Icaolin  or  starch  which 
do  not  lead  to  stains  like  "  sine,  lead,  or  barytes  white." 

8.  An  extremely  thin  single  transfer  paper,  chiefly  for  use 
in  book  illustrations,  is  prepared  by  immersing  very  thin 
"  papier  Tegetale  "  in  a  solution  of  shellac  in  aqueous  ammonia 
i&d  albumen.  The  prints  when  dry,  and  "« touched"  if 
necessary,  are  treated  with  a  weak  solution  of  shellac  and 
^joerine,  or  are  enamelled  with  collodion  and  glycerine  as 


[Prmted,  6d.    No  Drawingt.] 

A.D.  1877,  April  21  .--No.  1560. 

VON  NAWEOCKI,  Gebabd  Weuzeslaus. — {A  communicaiion' 
fifwn  Oiutcw  Schneider.) — {Promeional  protection  only.) — Colour- 
ing photographic  pictures  by  application  of  oil  colours  to  the 
back  of  such  pictures. 

The  paper  photograph,  prepared  as  usual  but  toned  to  a  blue 
tint,  is  coated  on  its  back  with  starch  paste,  and  when  dry  is 
fixed  with  its  front  side  against  a  glass  plate  by  means  of  a 
glue  (gelatine)  solution.  This  last  solution  is  then  applied  to 
the  back,  and  when  dry  is  washed  off  with  the  starch  coating  by 
means  of  a  sponge  and  warm  water.  The  photograph  is  then 
rendered  transparent  by  an  application  of  mixed  rape  seed  oil 
and  unsalted  lard,  and  this  coating  is  removed  by  rubbing  with 
blotting  paper.  Ordinary  oil  colours  are  then  "applied  in 
"  flat  tints,"  and  when  dry  but  still  sticky  the  picture  is 
coated  warm  with  a  mixture  of  wax  and  turpentine  and  finally 
with  copal  varnish. 

{Printed,  2d.    No  Drawynge.] 

A.D.  1877,  April  27— No.  1647. 

WOODBURY,  Walter  Bsntlet.  —  1.  Photographing  by 
meains  of  a  captive  balloon,  and  2.  A  new  form  of  camera. 

1.  In  place  of  the  car  of  the  balloon  there  is  a  wooden  box 
open  below,  to  one  side  of  which  the  rope  by  which  the  balloon 
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18  held  is  fiMtened,  and  from  tlie  opposite  side  projects  a  li^i 
sail  or  mdder,  which  by  the  action  of  the  wind  prerrenti 
the  balloon  taming  round.     Sospended  bj  a  pirot  at  the 
top  inside  the  box  is  the  camera  which  thus  hangs  ver- 
tically.   The  lens  points  downwards,  and  aboye  it  are  two 
rollerv  carrying  a  strip  of  flexible  sensitiye  tissne.    The  lem 
has  a  rotary  instantaneoQS  shatter  working  by  an  india- 
rnbber  or  other  spring,  bat  an  oscillating  shatter  may  be 
used.     The  apparatas  is  worked  by  an  electric  carrant  for 
which  porpose  three  wires  are  entwined  with  the  rope  by 
which  the  baHoon  is  held — one  wire  is  for  the  retam  corrent; 
one  wire  is  connected  with  an  electro*magnet  and  this  with 
clockwork,  so  that  by  completing  or  interrupting  the  circuit 
the  sensitiTe  tissue  is  rolled  from  one  roller  to  the  other  to 
expose  a  fresh  surface ;  a  current  along  the  other  wire  bj 
means  of  an  electro-magnet  releases  the  shutter  and  gives 
the  exposure.    Thus  by  alternating  the  current,  a  series  of 
photographs  may  be  obtained. 

2.  The  camera  when  closed  and  locked  appears  like  an 
ordinary  box  with  a  shallow  hinged  lid.  For  use  the  lid  ii 
thrown  right  back  so  that  it  lies  in  a  plane  parallel  with  ibe 
bottom  of  the  box.  The  camera  is  then  exposed  to  view,  the 
bellows  and  back  lying  in  the  box,  and  the  front  of  the  camerft 
projecting  from  it.  The  front  comer  of  the  back  part  of  tba 
camera  is  hinged  on  to  a  piece  which  slides  in  the  body  of  tbe 
box.  The  camera  is  turned  on  this  hinge  into  an  uprigbt 
position,  and  the  front  canying  the  lens  is  moved  forward  on 
the  lid  and  fixed  at  a  position  suitable  for  the  focus  of  the  lens 
used  according  to  a  scale  marked  upon  the  lid.  Final  adjos^ 
ment  of  focus  is  made  by  means  of  a  screw  that  moT^  tbe 
frame  in  the  box  to  which  the  back  part  of  the  camera  i> 
attached.  The  front  of  the  camera  may  be  turned  on  a 
yertical  pin,  and  the  back  part  may  be  inclined  more  or  lees 
from  the  perpendicular  by  means  of  an  adjustable  screw,  bo 
that  tbe  parallelism  between  the  tront  and  back  may  be  varied 
in  different  ways  to  different  extents. 

Tbe  slide  for  dry  plates  is  a  thin  wooden  frame  joined  at 
the  comers,  with  an  opening  at  one  end  where  the  two  plates, 
separated  by  thin  metal  of  a  bent  or  wavey  form  to  press 
them  against  the  frame,  are  introdaced.  Instead  of  the 
wooden  slide  usually  used  for  giving  exposure  to  the  plate  a 
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t  of  thin  metal  is  need  whioh  may  be  bent  over  as  drawn 
or  of  thicker  metal  that  part  only  which  bends  when  it 
rned  back  being  of  thin  flexible  metal. 
IPrinied,  6d.    Drawing.'] 

A.D.  1877,  May  6.— No.  1757. 

lAVES,  EoLL.— Vignetting,  and  tinting  the  margins  of 
m  prints. 

e  printing  frame  is  arranged  as  nsoal,  and  a  board, 
holes  of  suitable  size  and  number  for  the  pictores  to  be 
ed,  rests  on  a  sheet  of  glass  in  the  frame.  This  board 
•Tered  with  a  sheet  of  ground  glass,  and  the  holes  in  it 
eyilled  outwards,  i,e,  towards  the  edges  of  the  pictures, 
sr  mineral  or  tissue  paper  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
ud  glass.  By  this  means  the  yignetting  is  accomplished, 
r  tinting  the  margins,  the  vignetting  board  is  replaced 
le  which  fits  exactly  into  the  same  plaoe  in  the  printing 
Q,  but  which  has  secured  to  the  grotmd  glass  dies  or 
B  which  exactly  correspond  to  the  holes  in  the  first 
9.  The  edges  of  the  blocks  are  berilled  inwards  towards 
3ntre  of  the  picture.  Thus  the  shades  produced  by  the 
perations  blend  into  each  other.  Instead  of  blocks,  the 
ig  glass  may  be  painted,  or  otherwise  masked. 
,  for  the  first  operation,  "  dark  papier  mineral  cor  glass 
;h  bare  or  light  places  thereon,"  and  for  the  second 
tion,  "  light  shaded  papier  mineral  with  dark  or  opaque 
ces  thereon  "  may  be  used ;  in  both  cases  the  borders  of 
and  dark  places  are  softened  down.  "Artistic  eff*eots 
y  be  produced  in  this  part  of  the  process,  landscape 
as  may  be  superimposed,"  '*  or  any  desirable  design." 
Prinied,  &d,    Dmwing.] 

A.D.  1877,  Hmj  6.— No.  1758. 

LYES,  Ezra,  and  SMITH,  John.  —  (ProvmonoZ  pro* 
only.) — Photographic  printing  frames. 
I  frame  holds  several  negatives,  all  of  which  are  printed 
it  once.  It  is  ''  glazed  with  stout  plate  glass  and  has  a 
or  door  hinged  to  the  top  edge."  It  accommodates  inner 
B,  which  may  be  varied  in  sixe  as  required,  and  are 
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interchangeable.    "  These  inner  fhunea  have  stretched  over 
"  the  face  of  them  parchment,  parchment  paper,  or  Tellam, 
"  through  which  apertures  or  openings  are  made  in  number 
"  and  size  as  may  be  required,  the  parchment  frames  answer- 
"  ing  the  doable  purpose  of  securing  the   negatives  and 
"  carrying  the  various  shaped  masks."    The  sensitized  paper 
or  tissue  exactly  fits  within  the  inner  frames,  the  sepsrtte 
pieces  being  pressed  dose  to  the  different  negatives  by  a  ps(i 
or  air  cushion,  or  a  separate  pad  with  a  spring  behind  it  msy 
be  used  for  each  negative.    The  margins  of  the  prints  sre 
tinted  by  putting  them  in  another  frame  fitted  with  frsmed 
glasses  with  suitable  masks  which  correspond  ezactiy  to  the 
openings  in  the  parchment  frames. 
IPrinted,  2d.    Ko  DrawingB.'] 

A.D.  1877,  May  7.— No.  1773. 

LAKE,  William  Bobert. — {A  eommunicatum  from  WiUhtf^ 
Howard  Mumler,) — Production  of  photo-electrotypes. 

A  plate  of  chromated  gelatine  is  exposed  under  w^ 
photographic  negative  or  positive  and  then  secured  to  a 
suitable  base  with  the  printed  side  uppermost.  The  surface 
is  then  made  level  and  true  by  grinding,  as  with  emery 
paper;  and  to  prevent  scratching  by  the  grinding,  the 
abrading  surface  is  rubbed  with  tallow  till  the  interstices  are 
filled.  The  grinding  may  also  take  place  before  printing. 
To  dissolve  away  the  unacted  on  gelatine,  the  plato  is  treated 
with  cold  acetic  acid  instead  of  warm  water,  thereby  avoiding 
distortion  of  the  lines  of  the  picture.  When  the  acid  has 
dissolved  to  as  great  a  depth  as  is  safe,  it  is  washed  away,  and 
the  parts  eaten  away  are  ooated  with  an  opaque  or  semi- 
transparent  substance  or  paste.  The  plate,  which  till  now 
has  been  operated  upon  in  a  dark  room,  is  then  *'  exposed  to 
"  the  actinic  light  without  the  negative"  for  an  indefinite 
time.  The  paste  is  then  removed  and  the  treatment  with 
acetic  acid  repeated.  It  is  then  dried  in  the  light  and  electro- 
typed  as  a  wood  out  is  eleotrotyped.  The  opaque  or  semi- 
transparent  paste  of  mucilage  and  bone  black  is  removed  by 
means  of  cold  water ;  if  the  coloring  matter  is  held  in  a 
varnish,  alcohol  is  used  as  the  solvent. 
[FrinM.4d.    No  DrwoimgM.I 
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A.D.  1877,  May  15.— No.  1891. 

BDWABDS,  Benjamin  Joseph. — Apparatus  to  be  nsed  with 
pbotographio  cameras  for  copying  or  reproducing  pictares, 
drawings,  photographs,  or  designs. 

It  consists  of  a  frame  (which  may  be  tilted)  to  support  the 
camera,  arranged  to  support  another  frame  which  slides  on 
or  under  it  and  is  worked  by  an  extending  screw  fixed  to  the 
principal  frame.  The  sliding  frame  carries  an  upright 
adjustable  piece  to  support  the  picture  or  transparency  to  be 
copied,  and  behind  it  a  reflector  is  fixed  at  a  suitable  angle. 
I*or  transparencies  a  hood  is  used  to  exclude  light  from 
between  the  transparency  and  camera  lens. 

For  making  reversed  negatives  the  sliding  board  that 
carries  the  transparency  or  drawing  works  vertically  up  and 
down  by  means  of  suitable  mechanical  arrangements,  so  that 
the  drawing  is  at  right  angles  with  the  camera,  and  a  reversing 
prism  or  mirror  is  employed. 
[Prinied,  6d.    Drawing,} 


A.D.  1877,  May  17.— No.  1938. 

VON  VOIGTLANDEE,  Fbbdbbick.  —  Symmetrical  photo- 
graphic lenses. 

This  invention  consists  in  making  one  of  the  components  of 
each  lens  of  a  symmetrical  double  combination  of  flint  glass 
of  very  great  specific  gravity  and  great  refracting  power,  such 
as  has  never  been  used  before  for  photographic  lenses, 
whereby  the  lenses  are  over  corrected  for  the  visual  pictur6 
which  Bufi'ers  accordingly,  but  the  picture  formed  by  the 
chemically  active  rays  is  thereby  perfected.  By  the  same 
means  the  focal  length  is  shortened  to  only  six  times  the 
diameter  of  the  aperture,  so  that  the  illuminating  power  ia 
ftugmented. 

The  lens  consists  of  two  double  achromatic  combinations 
exactly  identical,  so  placed  that  the  concave  sides  face  each 
other. 

IPrinted,  6d.    Dramng.1 
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AJ5. 1877.  Itsm  U,— No,  2^41. 

JoKT  Bmxmt.^A  commmmkaium  facm  (Tlorlit 
^wtin^y-^-iProtim^moL  protedion  ovd^^Y' 
•  pbocopmplLT  geluae  reliefi  for  the  pradniCtka 
c^'  relief  f=r^i^>ei  ^m^tHf^ 

I-nVAT  ick.  or  ocber  eolonr,  is  intiinatelj  mixed  with  th0 
pslftsiae  x&  v^ser  kept  wmrm.    A  ihee(  of  paper  sapported  on. 
g-lKS  is  locked  m  v«rm  wmter,  drained,  and  then  carefollf 
srrmi  on  tL«  gTuw  plate  by  means  of  dry  paper  and  a 
prir:-r.g  roller.    The  edge*  of  the  paper  are  then  raised,  and 
tLe  w«rci  ge^Aii&e  and  indian  ink  solution  is  mn  therennder, 
aci  ^en  dried  horiaontnCj  in  a  store.    For  thicker  gelatine 
plasee^  the  p^Kr  is  supported  on  metal  plates  having  rims  or 
f.^ges.  and  the  drying  is  aecelerated  by  quick  lime  or  chloride 
cf  cdklcium  in  the  stove.    Thus  gelatine  plates  are  produced 
cf  gneater  thickness  th^n  usanl«  they  dry  rapidly  with  a  fine 
grained  surface,  and  the  carbon  of  the  indian  ink  acts  as  an 
anditepuc.     These  platen   are  sensitised    by  a  bichromate, 
prinied  as  usual,  then  secured   face  downwards  to  a  glass 
plate,  and  by  means  of  warm  water  the  paper  and  unacted  on 
gelatine  are  washed  away.    The  dried  plate  receives  a  thin 
coating  of  india-rubber  Tarnish,  and  from  it  plaster  casts  are 
taken,  from  which  the  desired  articles  are  obtained  l^  known 
processes  (casting,  electrotype,  &c.) 
[PrifOed,  2d.    Xo  Drawing.] 

A.D.  1877,  August  15.— Ko.  3109. 

JENSEN,  Peter. — {A  communicaiion  from  EmU  Jaecbsen.) — 
(ProrttionoZ  protedum  (m2y.)~Poli8hing  machine  suitable  for 
polishing  photographs  among  other  things. 

A  spindle  is  supported  on  a  table,  and  revolves  by  means  of 
a  treadle  and  fly  wheel  below,  or  by  a  strap  from  any  suitable 
shafting.  This  spindle  is  continued  by  an  india-rubber 
cylinder;  to  the  cylinder  a  flat  iron  blade  is  attached,  so 
that  the  blade  revolves  when  the  machine  is  worked,  and  by 
the  flexibility  of  the  india*rubber  may  be  varied  in  its  direc- 
tion. The  polishing  brush  or  wheel  fits  loosely  on  the  iron 
blade,  and  may  thus  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  object  to  be 
polished. 

[Prtntal,  2d.    No  Dfwoinff$.'] 
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A.D.  1877,  Augnst  24.— No.  i 

PABETTNS,  Sir  Thokab  Geobge  Augustus.— Tinting  autotype 
or  chromotype  doable  transfer  prints  by  the  application  of  a 
film  of  oolonred  collodion  daring  the  process  of  printing. 

The  collodion  lias  a  pigment  mixed  with  it,  and  this 
ooloared  collodion  is  caused  to  flow  oyer  the  gelatine  alum- 
fixed  print  before  the  final  transfer.  Or  the  coloured  collodion 
XQay  be  used  instead  of  the  plain  collodion  for  applying  to 
the  waxed  glass  previous  to  applying  the  pigmented  tissue  of 
the  Autotype  Company. 

.  Dry  permanent  pigments  only  are  used,  and  though  collodion 
ia  preferred  other  coloured  media  may  be  employed.  *'  In 
"  the  mixing  of  some  colours  "  "  large  quantities  of  white 
"  (principally  sine),"  are  used  "thereby  producing  a  body 
"  colour." 

Body  oolours  must  not  be  used  when  the  tinted  collodion  is 
lulled  to  the  waxed  plate. 

[PrifUed,  4d.    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1877,  September  14.— No.  3461. 

SGOTELLABI,  DoicnnQUB.— (PrcwtnonaJ  proteeHan  wdy.)^ 
Lens-attaohment  for  shortening  the  time  of  exposure  in  taking 
photographs. 

This  is  a  cap  which  is  to  be  placed  over  the  lens  of  the' 
camera,  so  that  the  light  has  to  pass  through  it  on  its  way  to 
the  lens.  At  or  about  the  centre  of  the  cap  there  is  an 
aperture  "  wherein  some  transparent  substance  is  placed,  but 
''  rendered  opaque,  and  colored  either  violet,  indigo,  purple 
"  or  blue,  so  as  to  allow  a  certain  quantity  of  photogenio 
'*  light  to  pass  through."    The  aperture  is  furnished  with  a 


UMnted,  2d.    No  Drawings,'] 

AJ).  1877,  October  4.— No.  3703. 

BBSWBB,  EnwAKD  GBiFrrrn. — {A  eowmunieaiion  from  LouU 
AugmU  BouU,  Augutie  Pierre  BUn,  and  Edouard  Leon  Tsffci.) 
— (Provisional  protecHon  <mZy.)— Production  of  reliefs  in  oeUn* 
loid  by  photography. 
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A  photograph  is  taken  acoording  to  the  heliotjpe  prooen 
of  '*  Messrs.  Edwards,  llarion,  and  Flenry  Hermagis,  m 
**  described  in  the  work  of  Mr.  DaTanne,  intituled  'Tbe 
"  '  progress  of  photography/  "  or  by  any  other  snitsUA 
process.  A  mould  of  this  is  made  in  plaster,  and  from  thii 
mould  a  second  is  made  in  plaster  or  metal,  Ac.  The  hot 
celluloid  is  moulded  in  this  second  mould  by  a  press,  and 
when  cold  it  is  remoYed,  trimmed  and  polished. 
[FriiiUd,  2d,    No  Drawingi.} 

A.D.  1877,  October  29.-.No.  4009. 
CAPRON,  Bdmomd,  DUVIVIBR,  Lech,  and  PONSOLLR 
KoEL,  junior. — {ProvUional  protection  only.) — Production  oi 
typographical  etched  plates  by  means  of  photography. 

A  mixture  of  gelatine,   isinglass,  sugar,  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  distilled  water,  prepared  as  described,  *'  is  poure<^ 
'*  over  an  unpolished  plate  of  copper,  sine,  or  plate  glass.^^ 
It  is  maintained  at  about  40^  Centigrade  for  about  8  honrs^ 
and  when  cooled  is  printed  on  under  a  negative  as  usuaL 

"  The  process  is  then  continued  as  for  ordinaiy  printing 
"  with   fatty   ink   upon  gelatine,    employing  transfer  ink 
**  and  transfer  paper.     The  image  obtained  is  then  to  be  ' 
"  transferred  to  a  plate  of  sine,  for  example,  and  bitten  in." 

"  The  grain  obtained  by  means  of  this  process  enables  a. 
*'  plate  to  be  produced  suitable  for  typographic  printing." 
[Printed,  2d.    No  Drawinge.'] 

A.D.  1877,  NoTomber  9.— No.  4196. 

WHITE,  J  AXES  TATMBaov.—(Provi§umal  proteeHcm  oaly.)— 
"  Photographers'  head  rests  or  supports." 

A  horizontal  bar  is  fixed  near  the  floor.  Projecting  at  right 
angles  from  this  is  a  telescopic  bar  or  arm,  which  alidea  along 
the  horizontal  bar,  may  be  turned  round  on  it,  and  is  secured 
in  any  position  by  pinching  screws  or  similar  applianoea. 
The  free  end  of  this  arm  is  fitted  as  a  head  rest.  There  may 
be  another  support  working  on  the  arm,  and  two  or  more 
arms  may  be  employed  (for  idtotograi^g  a  group)  if 
required. 

lPritUdd,2d.    No  2)rawing$.2 
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A.D.  1877,  November  21.-^No.  4367. 
WABLICH,    FsBDiNAin)    Henbt,     and    OADETT,    Jamxb 
WiLUAX  Thomas. — ^Apparatus  for  producing  enlarged  pho- 
tograpliB  prinoipallj  by  the  agency  of  the  electric  light. 

The  apparatoB  may  be  used  with  snn  light  or  an  artificial 
light.  If  the  latter,  it  is  similar  to  an  ordinary  magic 
lantern,  bnt  the  condenser  is  kept  cool  by  a  flow  of  water  (or 
other  liqoid).  For  this  purpose  the  condenser  may  be  made 
lioUow,  water  circulating  through  it,  water  thus  being  the 
diief  refracting  medium ;  or  water  may  circulate  between 
two  condensers,  or  between  and  around  two  condensers,  or 
more  than  two  condensers  may  be  used,  or  a  glass  trough 
iKuy  be  used  to  hold  the  circulating  liquid.  Where  the  heat 
^  ezcessiye,  the  picture  to  be  taken  may  be  immersed  in*  a 
^x^nsparent  trough  through  which  the  liquid  circulates. 

The  iuTention  includes  also  a  method  of  keeping  the 
electric  light  central  with  regard  to  the  condenser,  "by 
**  means  of  the  heat  evolyed  from  the  light."  A  lens  is 
placed  in  the  path  of  the  rays,  by  which  the  heat  is  focnssed 
'^o  a  point;  and  two  "  springs  or  means  "  are  placed  one  just 
^boTO  and  one  jusc  below  the  focus.  As  the  light  falls  or 
^nses  BO  the  focus  rises  or  falls  and  impinges  upon  one  or  the 
^>ther  of  the  "springs  or  means,"  heating  it  and  making 
^sontact  in  an  electric  circuit,  thus  causing  a  magnet  to  act 
^n  a  detent  and  so  free  clockwork  which  raises  or  lowers  the 
Xight  as  the  case  may  be. 
IFrinied,  6d.    Drawing.'] 

A.D.  1877,  NoTcmber  21.—No.  4380. 
SEMEBY,  Thomas  Geobgb.— Photographic  printing  frames 
fbr  ensuring  accurate  register  in  combination  printing. 

The  accurate  register  is  ensured  by  two  pins  at  one  end  of 
eaoh  printing  frame  used,  on  to  which  pins  the  mask  and  the 
senaitiYe  paper  are  adjusted.  For  printing  a  subject  with  a 
boirder  including  signature,  Ac.  the  operation  is  as  follows. 
The  **iiMUng  frame"  carrying  the  plate  with  the  border 
signature,  Ac,  upon  it,  audits  centre  suitably  masked,  has  the 
mask  for  printing  the  subject  laid  upon  it  accurately  and 
then  secured  by  an  adhesive  substance  to  the  **  register 
"  plate,"  which  is  a  strip  of  metal  fitting  on  the  two  pins  at 
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the  end  of  the  frame.  The  **  register  plate  "  with  its  attached 
mask  is  then  removed  to  the  *  Sprinting  frame'*  and  put  on 
its  two  pins,  which  in  this  case  project  from  the]  lid  or  corsr 
of  the  frame.  The  lid  is  shnt  down  and  the  "register 
**  plate  "  is  canght  hj  two  spring  catches,  so  that  it  remains 
down  when  the  lid  is  opened  for  introducing  the  sensitive 
sheet.  The  sensitiye  paper  or  tissue  is  then  laid  on  the 
printing  frame  and  is  large  enough  to  extend  over  the  holes 
in  the  "  register  plate."  On  shutting  down  the  lid  its  pins, 
which  have  square  sharp  ends  for  the  purpose,  punch  two 
holei  in  the  sensitive  paper.  When  the  sensitive  paper  is  put 
with  these  holes  on  the  pins  of  the  "  ti$tiing  frame  **  the 
register  is  secured.  The  pins  on  the  "  printing  frame  "  maj 
he  fastened  to  a  spring  so  that  they  need  to  he  pushed  down 
by  hand  to  punch  the  holes  and  do  not  remain  down.  For 
multiple  combinations  any  number  of  register  plates  may  be 
used  in  a  similar  way.  For  vignetting,  suitable  slides  fit  in 
grooves  in  the  printing  and  tinting  frames  so  that  the 
graduated  printings  overlap,  no  join  being  perceptible. 
IPrinted,  6d.    Drawings.'} 

A.D.  1877,  December  5.— No.  4600. 
EICHARDSON,  William,  and  SLACK,   Johh.— Producing 
by  photography  drafts  of  designs  for  lace,  woven,  looped,  and 
other  fabrics. 

The  design  is  placed  opposite  a  camera  so  that  a  suitable 
enlargement  of  it  may  be  produced,  and  immediately  in  fh>nt 
of  the  design  two  frames  are  fixed,  one  carrying  horiaontal 
and  the  other  vertical  wires.  Thus  the  photograph  shows 
the  design  and  the  cross  wires  as  superimposed ;  the  wirea 
represent  the  threads  of  the  fabric. 

Or  the  design  may  be  photographed  with  the  wirea,  and 
this  photograph  may  be  used  in  an  optical  lantern  so  tiiat  «n 
enlarged  picture  is  thrown  upon  a  sensitive  surfisoe.  Immo* 
diately  in  front  of  this  sensitive  surface  the  two  firames  wiUi 
their  wires  are  placed,  so  that  the  wires  shield  the  senntiTe 
surface  from  the  light,  and  white  lines  (represonting  the 
threads  of  the  fabric)  are  produced. 

Theconstruotion  of  the  frames  is  deeoribed,  and  also  methoda 
of  adding  to  the  pattern  prodnoed,  as  by  stenoilliog,  Ae. 
iPnnied,U.    Jktmmg.^ 
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A.D.  1877,  December  6.— No.  46S2. 
3HNS0N,  JoHK  Henbt.— (^  commwUeationfrom  La  SocieU 
fenri  Pdlei  et  CompcLffnie.) — Reproduction  by  the  agency  of 
gbt  of  drawings,  patterns,  devices,  or  designs  upon  paper, 
^ood,  fabrics,  metal,  porcelain,  and  other  materials. 

A  solution  of  perchloride  or  citrate  of  iron  mixed  with 
<xalic,  citric  or  tartaric  acid,  or  an  alkaline  citrate,  together 
vith  a  gummy  or  mucilaginous  substance  is  used  to  impreg- 
lAte  the  surface  of  the  article.  It  i?  then  placed  in  an 
Alkaline  bath,  to  deposit  peroxide  of  iron,  and  next  rendered 
sensitive  by  a  thickened  solution  of  citric  or  oxalic  acid.  It 
>  then  exposed  to  light  undei>  say,  a  tracing,  and  placed  in  a 
^th  of  yellow  prussiate ;  the  parts  exposed  to  light  remain 
V'hite,  and  the  parts  protected  from  light  become  blue.  The 
lUface  is  then  well  washed  with  dilute  acids  and  water.  A 
^per  previously  coloured  may  be  used.  For  taking  out  false 
^es  a  solution  of  acid  oxalate  of  potash  is  used.  If  a  colour 
t  mixed  with  this  solution,  the  original  bine  colour  gives 
lace  to  the  colour  employed. 

The  proportions  of  five  typical  solutions  are  given  in  the 
pecification. 

[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawings,'] 

A.D.  1877,  December  15.— No.  4771. 
IMMERMANN,    Ferdinand   August.  —  (A  eomnwnieaUon 
"^nn  Ernst  Schering,) —Fre^ng  pyroxylin  for  photographic 
Ud  other  purposes  from  acid. 

The  acids  which  remain  in  the  pyroxylin  as  ordinarily 
lannfactured,  are  removed  by  treating  it  for  some  time  with 

warm  dilute  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  then 
iih  a  very  dilute  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  lastly, 
loroughly  washing  it  with  distilled  water.  For  photography, 
^Uodion  prepared  from  pyroxylin  so  treated  may  be  iodized 
^ore  exportation,  as  it  is  permanent  in  the  iodiaed  oondi- 

on* 

IPrinied,  4d.    No  Drcbwings.'] 

A.D.  1877,  December  22.— No.  4877. 
BBMANNy  Gakl  Hbinbich. — ''An  improved  method  of 
taking  binocular  or  space  photographs." 

17688.  B 
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The  objective  is  covered  with  ui  opaque  medinm,  with  the 
exception  of  two  specee  opposite  each  other  near  its  edgt. 
The  spaces  left  uncovered  may  be  of  convenient  shape,  if 
circular,  or  like  the  cross  section  of  a  convex  or  pIano-e<mfa 
lens.  The  objective  thus  treated  may  be  of  any  sise,  hot  i( 
is  best  to  use  one  more  than  2\  inches  in  diameter,  as  that 
is  the  average  distance  apart  of  the  pupils  of  the  human  cyei. 
The  picture  produced  by  this  means  is  similar  to  the  sppei^ 
ance  of  the  subject  when  viewed  with  both  eyes. 
[Printed,  6(2.    DrawingJ] 


1878. 

A.D.  1878,  January  14— No.  176. 

DALE,  Oekteitde.  —  {Provmonal  protection  o»2y.)  —Oil- 
colouring  photographs  at  the  back,  and  mounting  them 
between  glass. 

The  print  is  mounted  face  downwards  on  a  convex  glaa  tj 
means  of  starch  or  its  equivalent,  made  transparent  witb 
castor  or  linseed  oil,  and  the  finer  part  is  painted  on  the  back 
of  the  print  with  oil  colour.    The  painted  side  is  then  covered 
with  a  second  convex  glass,  upon  the  back  of  which  the 
"  heavier  masses  of  colour  necessary  **  are  painted,  and  the 
two  glasses  are  sealed  at  their  edges  by  Aision  or  an  im^ 
pervious  cement.    The  arrangement  is  backed  with  a  white 
or  tinted  card. 

The  glasses  may  be  flat  instead  of  convex. 
[Printed,  2d.    No  Drawinge,'] 

AJ>.  1878,  Febmaiy  2.-~.No.  446. 

VAN  DEB  WEYDE,  BxBvr.'-iLettere  patent  void  for  wani  e^ 
Final  BpeoifioaUon,)  —  **  Illuminating  objects  to  be  photo- 
"  graphed,  and  the  interior  of  public  and  other  bnildiiigB.** 

The  electric  or  other  powerfol  artificial  light  is  used,  and 
instead  of  a  lens  to  collect  the  rays,  a  parabolic  or  other  ooiii< 
eave  mirror  of  large  ■!■•  is  employed,  ted  on  t^e  oppoakc 
side  of  the  light  a  sovieii  of  opaque  or  ■emi^traMLaeenl 
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[xaterial  ib  fixed,  thus  the  illnmination  is  wholly  or  almost 
fhollj  obtaiiied  by  reflected  light.  The  screen  is  to  reflect 
Aie  light  towards  the  reflector ;  it  may  be  polished,  flat  or 
ooncaTe,  and  must  be  small  and  mnst  be  placed  near  the  light 
10  as  to  intercept  as  little  as  possible  of  the  reflected  light. 

Lbl  illuminating  public  buildings,  the  reflector  would  be 
fbn&ed  of  the  dome-«haped  roof  or  light  curtains  suitably 
irmtiged. 

[Frinied,2d.    No  Drawtngi.'] 

A.D.  1878,  February  6.— No.  481. 

^WTON,  Habbt  Bobekt. — Bendering  photographs  trans- 
psrmt,  colouring  them,  and  mounting  them  on  coloured  o^ 
plain    materials;    and   pr^Muring   paper   for   photographic 


The  photographs  and  the  materials  used  are  rendered 
transparent  or  translucent  (after  chemically  cleaning  them 
if  necessary)  by  immersing  them  in  a  bath  of  warm  Canada 
^Nilsam,  and  when  saturated  drawing  them  out  between 
loUers  or  plates  to  remove  excess  of  liquid.  They  are  then 
oobnred  or  not,  as  required.  The  prepared  photograph  is 
dien  mounted  on  the  prepared  material.  Several  layers  of 
I'luious  materials  are  used  if  required  to  give  depths  of 
fat.  For  instance,  one  may  mount  on  paper  with  Canada 
klsam  a  flesh  tinted  silk  gauae,  then  on  that  linen  or  lawn, 
%)h  in  one  or  more  layers,  then  paper  or  silk  cut  as  required, 
t^  a  layer  of  white  linen ;  lastly,  the  photograph  (*'  the 
"  small  parts  being  coloured  out ")  is  mounted  on  such  a 
Compound  base.  Or  the  photogp-aph  may  be  mounted  between 
Wo  pieoes  of  excessively  thin  patent  plate  glass  so  that  the 
^dges  of  details^  outlines,  A;e.  need  not  correspond  so  exactly 
^h  the  parts  of  the  coloured  compound  base.  The  materials 
tied  may  hsrre  a  polished  or  ground  snrftaoe.  Photograph! 
■a  mounted  may  be  viewed  as  transparencies.  Yariationa  in 
the  materials  and  methods  are  given  very  fully  in  the 
%)eeiftcation. 

Avery  much  thinner  paper  than  usual  may  be  used  for 
photographic  prints  if  it  is  moonted  on  vulcanite  or  gQcb 
fhunes  before  coating  or  sensitiziBg  it,  and  the  ordinal^ 
operations  are  facilitated  by  such  mounting. 

Bl 
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Mothods  of   preserviiig  and   eidiibiting    photograpbf  a 
albums,  lockets,  Ao,  are  also  described. 
[Printed,  4(1.    No  Drawingt,'] 

A.D.  1878,  March  6.— No.  906. 
PRAOER,  Adolv. — "  Transforming  paper  photographs  into 
"  oil  paintings  npon  canvas,  wood,  metal,  or  other  roateriib.* 

The  albuminons  coat  of  the  photographic  paper,  npon  ▼hieh 
is  the  picture,  is  detached  and  while  wet  transferred  to  s 
glass  table.  When  dry,  oil  colours  (mixed  with  about  oba* 
tenth  of  tears  of  mastic,  finely  powdered)  are  applied  to  the 
side  of  the  pellicle  that  was  adherent  to  the  paper.  When 
perfectly  dry  it  is  transferred  to  an  ordinary  piotore  cauTSS,  s 
wood  panel,  metallio  plate,  &o.  which  has  been  vamiflhed 
with  mastic  varnish  and  completely  dried.  The  mounting 
and  the  picture  are  then  placed  between  two  metal  plsta 
"  moderately  heated, '*  and  placed  in  a  powerful  press  till  the 
plates  are  cold. 

The  details  of  this  combined  treatment  may  be  varied. 
[Printed,  4d,    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D,  1878,  March  19.^  No.  1097. 
CADETT,  James  Wujjam  Thomas.— A  pnenmatio  exposure 
shutter. 

The  cap  of  the  lens  is  attached  by  its  edge  on  one  side  to 
two  arms  which  are  fixed  to  a  spindle,  so  that  as  this  spisdle 
is  turned  through  say  90°  the  cap  is  raised  to  a  position  at 
right  angles  to  its  original  position,  and  the  lens  is  thereby 
uncovered.    The  bearers  of  this  spindle  with  the  parts  con- 
nected with  it  are  contained  in  a  box  fixed  to  the  apparatoB 
holding  the  lens,  and  the  cap  is  kept  down  over  the  lens  by 
means  of  a  spring  attached  to  the  spindle,  though  this  spring 
and  the  case  are  not  essential.    An  arm  is  connected  with  the 
apindle  in  such  manner  that  when  the  arm  ii  raised  the 
spindle  is  turned,  and  this  arm  is  raised  when  a  small  bellowi 
contained  in  the  case  is  inflated.    A  hollow  elaatio  ball  is 
connected  with  the  bellows  by  a  flexible  tube,  so  that  when 
the  ball  is  squeesed  the  cap  of  the  lens  is  raised.    There  is  a 
looking  arrangement  to  hold  theoap  up  or  open  for  foenasing. 
The  arrangement  may  be  fitted  inside  the  oamenu 
{Trinied,  6d..  DramngJ] 
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A.D.  1878,  April  9.— No.  1407. 

Ghables,  aod  HEEZOQ,  CovviAj>. -^{Provinonal 
only.)  —  Producing  and    correcting  negatives  by 

«r  types  are  transparent  designs  snrrounded  by  an 
onnd.    They  are  mounted  on  glass  (or  other  trans* 
dium)  so  as  to  produce  a  negatire,  and  the  spaces 
iiem  are  rendered  opaque, 
per  types   may   be   used   in  correcting  jordinary 

ied,  2d.    No  Drawingt.} 

A.D.  1878,  April  11.— No.  1442. 

Geobge  Edwabd,  and  GLABKE,  John  Abchek. — 

Bnt  of  artificial  light  for  photography. 

worfnl  artificial  light  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a 

>referably  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter ;  and  in  fh>nt 

it  a  screen  (or  more  than  one)  of  semi-transparent 

3  arranged,  so  that  all  the  light  shall  pass  through  it 

>y  get  difiused. 

lectors  are  made  of  small  pieces  of  silvered  glass 

n  a  suitable  frame. 

led,  4d.    No  Dratoings,'] 

A.D.  1878,  April  11.— No.  1448. 
Samuel  "White. — Portable  camera. 
sts  of  a  bellows  body  camera  with  a  folding  base 
ch  serves  also  to  protect  the  ground  glass.    The 
the  back  part  of  the  camera  is  bevilled  so  as  to 
)r  a  vertical  swing,  and  it  is  fixed  by  a  pinching 
king  in  a  slot.    The  front  of  the  camera  is  carried 
al  piece  that  slides  in  a  narrow  frame  (preferably 
jid  pinion)  the  back  end  of  which  frame  may  be 
it  more  places  than  one  to  the  base  board,  to  suit 
rarious  focal  length.    By  making  this  attachm^it 
iching  screw,  one  has  the  power  to  give  the  front  a 
ing— equivalent  to  a  lateral  swing  of  the  back. 
ted,  2d,    No  JDrawingg,'] 
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A.D.  1878,  April  12.-No.  1458. 

OABTHWAITE,  Willllm.  —  {Pravinofud  proieeHon  not 
cUlowed.) — Beprodaoing  by  photography  doBigiui  for  laoe,  w^ 
or  other  woven  fabric,  together  with  g^ide  lines. 

The  deiign  may  be  printed  direct  from  the  original,  and  the 
gaido  linei  may  be  produced  at  the  same  time  on  the  print,  hj 
threads  or  wires  (on  a  frame  or  woyen)  placed  on  or  oodir 
the  original  design.  The  design  may  be  enlarged  or  reduced 
as  usual,  the  threads  or  wires  being  placed  between  the 
nogatiye  and  sensitive  surface  during  printing.  Or  the  gnide 
lines  may  bo  produced  by  contact  printing  on  the  negstive 
after  its  exposure  for  the  design. 
[Printed^  2d.    No  Drawings.} 


A.D.  1878,  April  16.— No.  1493. 

TYDEMAN,  Edmund  Kakabseh  Tomldtson.  —  {ProviiimM^ 
protection  only,)  —  Achromatic  lenses  of  only  one  sort  o^ 
glass. 

To  more  completely  eliminate  the  outstanding  speoimm  of^ 
achromatic  lenses,  the  elements  of  the  combination  are  made^ 
of  only  one  sort  of  glass  {o,g,  flint)  but  of  different  densities 
aod  rofractive  indices.    Such  lenses  are  suitable  for  oameras, 
among  other  optical  instruments.  ' 

[Printed,  2d.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1878,  April  16.— No.  1602. 

OUTTENBERa,  Maxgub.  —  Producing  stipple  effects  and 
backgrounds  in  photographs  by  lithe  or  plate  printing. 

A  uniform  or  gpraduated  stipple  tint,  a  vignette,  landscape, 
interior  or  other  background  is  printed  from  an  engraved 
plate  or  litho*stone,  either  before  or  after  the  paper  is 
albumeniaed  or  gelatinized.  The  background  may  be  of 
various  tints,  and  combinations  may  be  produced.  The  oarixm 
print  is  transferred  on  to  such  printed  paper,  or  if  fbr  silver 
printing,  it  is  sensitised  and  so  on  as  usual.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  background  of  the  subject,  when  the  negative 
is  taken,  is  light,  or  it  may  be  blocked  out  on  the  negatire. 
IPrinied^Ad.    No  Drawings.} 
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A.D.  1878,  April  24.— No.  1646. 

BBASSINNE,  Hjbnei.— (Provtetonal  protecium  noi  allowed,)-^ 
Tixing  hair  or  other  smtable  material  upon  photographic  and 
other  portraits. 

The  hair  of  the  head  and  beard  in  the  picture  is  represented 
bj  hair  or  an  equivalent  material  fastened  to  the  picture.  If 
the  picture  is  mounted  on  a  fabric^  the  hair  may  be  worked 
opon  it— as  in  embroidery. 

[FrifUed,  2oL    No  Drawingt.l 

A-D.  1878.  May  17.— No.  1979. 

^GELAUD,  Ajup&ed. — Production  of  metallic  intaglios   or 
^liefs  from  chromated  gelatine  or  bitumen. 

To  produce  a  grain  on  proofs  from  a  chromated  gelatine 
plate  taken  from  a  negative,  a  sheet  of  sensitized  carbon  tissue 
^  exposed  under  a  glass  plate  on  which  is  uniformly  dusted 
^^  opaque  powder.    The  negative  is  coated  with  gum  con- 
Whining  a  trace  of  chromate,  and  the  sheet  of  carbon  tissue 
^  applied  to  it  under  water,  and  developed  by  warm  water. 

To  obtain  a  cast  from  a  gelatine  relief,  it  is  after  develop- 

^^ent  dried  in  the  open  air,  then  supported  on  glass  rods  over 

^^oist  blotting  paper  in  a  case  till  slightly  swollen,  and 

^lightly  coated  with  fine  plumbago  by  a  fine  brush.    For 

^^Ating  from  it  is  mounted  on  a  metal  plate,   and  pressed 

^ce  downwards  on  to  melted  ftisible  alloy  (of  composition 

%iYen)  till  the  alloy  has  solidified.    This  cast  will  furnish 

l^roofs  in  transfer  ink  for  litho-printing,  or  may  be  used  as  a 

\>lock  in  typographic  printing,  or  for  the  production  of  a 

galvanic  mould  in  relief,  which  wiU  furnish,  galvanically, 

sunk  moulds  for  jewellery,  or  copper  plate  printing. 

To  obtain  sign  boards,  door  plates,  &c.,  a  brass  plate  is 
coated  with  bitumen,  exposed,  developed,  &o.,  as  usual,  then 
immersed  in  a  galvanic  bath  made  as  required.  The  solarized 
bitumen  is  cleaned  off,  and  the  plate  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper ;  or  if  required  to  deepen 
the  inscription  it  is  first  **  placed  for  a  few  minutes  in  an 
**  acidulated  solution  of  a  copper  salt.'* 
IFrinted,  4d.    No  Drawingi.']  j 
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A.D.  1878,  May  18.— No.  2007. 

SARONY,  OuYtR,  and  JOHNSON,  Johk  Bobert.— 
paper  to  make  carbon  tiasne  or  pigment  paper. 

The  maohinerj  employed  is  simpler  and  less  onmbro 
that  ordinarily  nsed,  and  may  even  be  portable.  Tt 
to  be  coated  is  ct^rried  on  a  stock  roller,  (torn  whi< 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  feeding  rollers,  actuated  eithi 
tangent  screw  worked  by  hand,  by  power,  or  by  a 
weight,  and  regnlated  by  a  fly  wheel,  or  by  a  fly  ai 
striking  mechanism  of  docks.  From  the  feeding  rol 
paper  passes  under  the  dipping  roller,  by  means  of  i 
passes  through  the  melted  coating  material  in  a  vesi 
warm  by  a  hot  water  jacket.  This  dipping  roUei 
always  vertically  fW>m  two  swinging  arms  (the  wel 
arrangement),  and  these  arms  and  roller  are  counterp 
a  weight  so  that  the  roller  floats  on  the  gelatinonc 
adjusting  itself  to  the  surface ;  or  the  dipping  roller 
frame  may  be  lowered  mechanically  and  retained  by 
to  allow  of  its  instant  remoyal  from  the  coating  n 
The  apparatus  above  mentioned  may  be  made  to  pac 
the  box  in  which  it  works. 

The  end  of  the  paper  from  the  dipping  roller  is  fast 
a  lath  and  by  it  led  by  cords  over  the  upper  feedinj 
then  over  a  hot  plate  (some  three  feet  loog)  to  liqc 
coating,  and  then  on  to  a  carefully  levelled  surfac 
cords  pass  round  the  upper  feeding  roller  and  over 
attached  to  the  opposite  wall  of  the  room,  so  thi 
movement  is  at  the  same  rate  as  the  feeding  motion, 
the  coated  paper  has  reached  the  far  end  of  the  level 
or  table,  it  is  cut  between  the  table  and  the  ho 
allowed  a  few  minutes  to  set,  and  then  hung  up  to  dr]f 

If  tissue  of  only  ordinary  quality  is  required,  the  : 
and  levelling  of  the  coating  is  omitted.  The  arras 
of  rollers  and  pulleys  by  which  the  coated  paper  is  su 
may  be  varied  for  oonvenience. 

By  small  consumers  of  pigment  paper,  the  coating 
formed  by  cylinders  of  oiled  or  varnished  paper  with 
cork  or  light  wood  to  carry  the  pivots.  The  bath  con 
the  coating  material  has  a  plate  at  each  end  of  it  wii 
for  the  pivoti  of  the  rollers  to  turn  in.    A  length 
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PH>^  is  rolled  upon  a  roller  and  has  a  lath  at  its  free  end» 
BO  that  when  placed  in  the  hath,  it  may  he  drawn  off  hy  the 
lith  till  the  roller  is  itself  raised  oat  of  the  hath  :  the  paper 
is  then  hnng  np  to  dry. 

[Printed,  6(f .    IhrawingsJ] 

A.D.  1878,  May  30.— No.  2174. 

HABM  AN,  Alfbed. — {Provisional  proteoiion  only,) — Producing 
itipple  effects  on  enlarged  photographs. 

The  transparency  from  which  the  enlarged  negatire  is 
made  is  retouched  on  the  hack  to  modify  the  lights  and 
ihades. 

The  sensitive  sheet  is  exposed  under  a  stipple  negative  (or 
more  than  one  as  in  comhination  printing)  either  before  or 
after  printing  the  picture. 

[Printed,  2d.    No  Draunngs.^ 

A.D.  1878,  June  21.— No.  2473. 

GIJBNEY,  Jebemiah. — Rendering  photographs,  &o,  trans- 
parent, and  facilitating  their  colouring. 

The  photograph,  or  other  print,  is  saturated  with  melted 
paraffin,  by  means  of  hot  plates  (as  in  ordinary  waxing),  or 
preferably  by  rubbing  paraffin  over  the  back  of  the  stretched 
and  heated  print.  It  is  next  moistened  on  both  sides  with 
pectiBed  petroleum,  "slightly  wiped,"  and  immersed  in  a 
tepid  solution  of  gelatine,  and  at  once  placed  face  downwards 
on  a  gloss  plate  coated  with  collodion.  It  is  pressed,  dried, 
detached  as  usual  and  vamidhed  on  both  sides  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  plain  collodion  and  a  saturated  alcoholic 
solution  of  shellac 

The  prints  for  treatment  may  be  already  coloured,  or  are 
preferably  coloured  on  the  back  just  before  removal  from  the 
glass  plate. 

[PrirUed,  4d.    No  Drawings,'] 

A.D.  1878,  June  26.— No.  2544. 

BMMEBSON»  £li   Ellis.— Photographers'  head  and  body 
rests. 
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Within  iho  b«M  there  U  a  plate  which  oairies  CMton  aid 
may  h««  oaoeed  to  projeot  fh>m  the  base,  below,  by  neaai<' 
a  Vf^rtioal  nA  and  lerer.    When  bo  projecting^  the  reit  mi>1 
W  %Hk*\\\  whtH>l(Kl  aboat.   When  in  nee  the  plate  with  its  caefeori 
in  rHiii\Hl  within  the  baee  and  seonred  hj  a  catch.    The  top  o^ 
\  Km  nt  and  ban  a  clamp  to  oarry  a  Tertical  rod  or  eapport  for  the 
nvitii  pi^^|H'r«    Tbit  clamp  has  a  sort  of  onp  and  ball  arrange^ 
mm\t  no  that  the  rod  or  support  may  be  inclined,  and  is  sc^ 
wad«»  that  by  tnming  one  screw  the  rod  is  aecnred  in  tb^ 
dump  aiul  tbo  cup  and  ball  arrangement  is  tightened.    Th9 
cUm|w  which  carry  the  head  and  body  rests  respeotiTely,  slide- 
on  i\w  nnl  or  sapport,  that  is  Tortically,  and  allow  the  Qsnal 
borisoiital  rtnln  of  the  rests  to  slide  in  them.    The  damps 
\\9k\p  «>aoh  a  screw  which  when  tightened  causes  it  to  grip  both 
rtnU  simultaneoatly. 

*rho  forktHl  or  curred  piece  for  the  head  is  preferably  made 
Ai^UKt<%ble  by  having  one  of  the  legs  hinged  and  fixable  as 
rtHjiiirtul  by  a  screw. 

Tlio  urraitgcmcnts  may  be  applied  to  other  purposes  than 
phot  Off  raphcrs*  heail  and  body  rests. 
[iWNlirHi.  i^d*    Drawing,'] 


A.D.  1878,  June  29.— No. 

CIJ8S0NS.  Datih  Hotlbs,  and  COWAN,  Alelaxvebl.^ 
{Prot*Uumal  yroiMtion  eiUy.)  —  Electro-magnetic  exposure 
shatter. 

The  shutter  is  preferably  inside  the  camera,  and  the  moTing 
piece  is  attached  by  a  lever  so  that  an  electro-magnet  shall 
open  or  close  it  as  required  by  making  or  breaking  the  current. 
The  operator  holds  the  contact  breaker  in  his  hand,  and  it  is 
attached  to  the  camera  by  the  double  insulated  wire  which  is 
well  known. 

[PrmUd,2tL    No  Drmwinffi.] 

JLD.  1878,  July  l.-No.  2681. 

SARONY,  OLma,  and  JOHNSON,  Jomr  Bqbsrt.— Prepara- 
tion of  pigment  compound  fbr  pigment  paper. 

To  obtain  this  of  uniform  quality,  a  concentrated  aolntioa 
of  gelatine  is  obtained  firom  the  maker,  before  it  has.  been 


^ 
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*'  skbbed"  and  dried.    This  ia  tesfced  bj  diying  a  known 

quantity  in  a  water  bath  to  ascertain  the  total  solid  matter* 

and  allowing  another  small  part  to  "  set "  on  a  glass  plate, 

tiien  well  washing  it  with  cold  water,  and  weighing  the 

insoluble,  dried  film.    Sngar  ia  added  to  the  main  solution 

in  snch  quantity  that  its  weight,  plus  that  of  the  part  soluble 

in  cold  water,  shall  equal  one  half  that  of  the  insoluble  (in 

Oold  water)  gelatine.    More  sugar  may  be  required,  as  for 

single  transfer  paper. 

This  jelly  is  then  coloured  with  Indian  ink  and  alizarine  lake 
f  prepared  as  described  in  No.  1367,  A.D.  1877)  in  quantities 
^tiated,  to  imitate  silver  prints ;  or  by  other  pigments.  One 
^Uioiisttndth  part  of  carbolio  acid  is  added— it  is  then  '*  slabbed," 
^kried  and  cut  up  as  usual  with  gelatine.  It  may  for  use  be 
diluted  with  uncoloured  pigment  compound  if  necessary,  and 
^%  may  be  used  without  drying,  &c. 
IPrirUed,  4<2.    No  DrawingiJ] 


A.D.  1878,  July  9.— No.  2746. 

^ACOBGAN  •  BBOWN,  William. -*(^  communicaUon  from 
^Xdwa/rd  Maybridge), — Instantaneous  photography  of  moving 
objects,  especially  of  running  horses. 

In  front  of  the  lens  of  the  camera,  there  is  an  exposure 

shutter  consisting  of  two  slides  with  an  open  space  in  each. 

^When  closed  the  opening  of  each  is  opposite  the  solid  part  of 

*tiie  other,  and  when  the  catches  are  withdrawn  they  slide 

rapidly  (by  springs)  in  opposite   directions,  the   openings 

coinciding  as  they  pass.    The  two  catches  are  withdrawn 

simultaneously  by  an  electro*magnet  the  electric  circuit  of 

iHtich  is  completed  by  a  oontaot-mi^Eer  actuated  by  a  thread 

stretched  across  the  horse's  path  for  a  running  horse,  or  by  a 

connection  over  which  a  wheel  of  the  yehide  passes  for  a 

trotting  horse. 

A  background  is  used  which  is  preferably  niiite,  and  has 
numbered  vertical  lines  drawn  on  it,  and  near  the  bottom  a 
few  horizontal  lines,  which  indicate  on  the  photograph  the 
position  of  the  horse,  the  distance  of  his  feet  from  the 
ground,  Sto» 

To  make  successive  photographs  of  the  same  horse,  a  series 
o£  cameras  is  employed,  each  having  its  shutter  and  separate 


wv*  xjix  opecincaiion  n 

improvement  consists  in  the  add 
iridium,  or  mercury,  preferably  cl 
to  the  oxalate  eolation  used  for  de 
Formols  and  methods  for  ooi 
which  Yfuy  from  those  in  the  pre 
in  nsing  stronger  Bolutions,  and  in 
a  mixed  solution  rather  than  conse 
drying  of  the  paper. 

IPrirUed,  4d.    No  Drawings,'] 

A.D.  1878,  July  22.- 

WOODBUBY,  Walter  Bentlby.- 
paper,  cloth,  &o.  by  means  of  p 
gelatine  reliefs. 

A  piece  of  sensitized  pigment  p 
negatiye  or  positive  aoconling  to  the 
fixed  by  its  film  surface  to  a  metal 
water.  The  metal  plate  is  preferably 
ftnd  coated  with  collodion  before  i 
developed  as  usual  with  warm  wa 
by  immersion  in  alcohol.  In  lieu  < 
sheet  of  gelatine  rendered  insolul 
other  imh«*»**«»'»^  —  ' 
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of  the  paper,  &c,  is  tbas  proportional  to  the  relief  of  the 
prepared  plate,  and  the  effect  of  the  compression  is  to  render 
the  paper  more  transparent,  bat  darker  by  reflected  light. 
JBLence  the  employment  originally  of  a  negative  or  positive 
according  to  the  way  in  which  tiie  finished  picture  is  to  be 
viewed. 

^Printed,  4d,    No  DraunngtJ] 

A.D.  1878,  August  12.— No.  3184. 

"TIATOR,  Joseph.—"  Portable  photographic  apparatus." 

This    apparatus    is    especially   for   the    landscape   photo- 

£;rapher.     When    packed    it   is   ontwiutlly   a   himd    trunk 

about  21''  X  12''  X  12'',  with  an  extra  leather  case  for  the 

lens  and  a  reservoit*  for  water  holding  about  2  gallons  carried 

Imapsack  fashion  when  full  (when  empty,  in  the  above  boz)^ 

hesides  three  legs  which  pack  to  resemble  a  walking  stick. 

The  bottles  have  each  an  elastic  band  which  passes  round 

them  vertically,  and  is  divided  at  the  top  so  that  half  goes  on 

each  side  of  the  neck :  when  not  in  use  the  divided  band  passes 

over  the  stopper,  to  keep  it  in,  instead  of  over  the  shoulder 

'of  the  bottle.    The  front  part  of  the  case  or  box  constitutes 

the  camera.    For  use  it  is  mounted  on  the  legs,  the  bottles,  &c. 

are  removed  from  the  back  part,  and  this  is  then  opened  out, 

expanding  by  the  unfolding  of  certain  flaps  to  a  size  suitable  for 

performing  such  operations  as  developing,  intensifying,  &c. 

within  it,  under  the  protection  of  a  cloth  which  is  fixed  to  it 

and  has  an  elastic-bound  opening  for  the  head  and  right  arm, 

and  a  smaller  one  for  the  left  arm.     When  the  operator's 

head  is  in  this  dark  chamber  he  sees  before  him  the  back 

end  of  the  camera.    For  focussing,  the  front  of  the  camera 

moves  by  a  screw  from  behind,  the  edges  of  the  front  and 

the  surfaces  of  the  camera  (or  box)  between  which  it  moves 

to  and  fro  being  covered  with  plush  to  make  it  light-tight. 

An  india-rubber  tube  leads  fh>m  the  water  vessel  and  has  at 

its  end  a  pinchoock  which  is  described.    The  arrangement  for 

carrying  the  sensitive  plate  or  focussing  glass  is  fixed,  and  has 

a  double  sliding  door  behind  which  opens  from  the  middle 

sliding  right  and  left.     This  is  closed  when  the  sensitive 

plate  is  in,  lest  any  light  gets  into  the  dark-room  while  the 

operator  withdraws  himself. 


ovv/icu,  nas  nnmeroas  holes  all  o 
the  plates  are  kept  apart  by  frai 
woollen  material  at  each  comer. 


A.D.  1878,  August 

L03£BABDI,  Ahtonic— Colourii 
textile  fabrics,  by  rendering  then 
colours  to  the  bock  of  them. 

The  fabric  is  rendered  translnc^ 
oil  (as  castor  oil  in  methyl  alcoh 
dissolved.    It  is  next  treated  wii 
containing  chrome  alum  mixed  wi 
or  sine  oxide)  to  fill  up  the  meshes 
graph  is  produced  on  the  prepared  i 
process,  as  the  "  dusting  on  ^  pro 
platinotype,  &e,,  or  by  means  of  a  s 
quent  conxersion  of  the  silver  ima 
permanent  substance,  so  that  the 
injure  the  picture.     Or  the  picti 
asphaltnm  by  the  usual  process ;  or  i 
mechanically  or  otherwise,  and  thei 
a  photograpHio  carbon  print. 
iPrmM,4d.    NQDrawingi.^ 
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required  to  represent  masical  staves.  The  notes,  signs,  words, 
&C.9  are  cast,  or  stamped,  or  cat  out  of  metal  or  wood,  painted 
a  dead  black  on  their  fVonts,  and  have  each  two  flanges  at 
back  to  fix  them  on  the  wires  by. 

If  required,  the  black  and  wldte  may  be  reversed,  the  back- 
groand  black,  and  the  type  white,  in  which  case  the  staves 
are  painted  on  (in  white)  or  are  made  by  letting  in  strips  of 
whitened  material.  The  notes,  signs,  &c.,  in  this  case  have 
only  one  flange,  which  flts  into  grooves  cat  in  the  back- 
ground. 

A  form,  prepared  by  either  process,  is  photographed  the 
size  required,  and  a  metal  plate  coated  with  gelatine  and 
aensitized  with  a  chromate  is  exposed  under  the  negative. 
After  exposure  the  plate  is  covered  with  a  fatty  ink,  developed 
^th  hot  water,  and  "bitten  in''  with  acids  as  usual.  The 
3>late  may  then  be  used  for  printing,  or  an  electrotype  copy 
may  be  obtained  from  it.  By  varying  the  "  form  "  as  above 
shown,  the  subject  matter  may  be  either  in  relief  or  etched 
ifcs  on  an  engraved  copper  plate. 
[Priniedf  4d.    No  Dravfings.'] 

A.D.  1878,  August  21.— No.  3801. 
HUMPHBIES,  William  F&ancis.— (il  commwnicatum  frwn 
Jamei  Thom,) — "  Camera  for  taking  and  enlarging  pictures 
"  from  a  photograph  or  any  opaque  object,  and  may  be  used 
"  by  portrait  painters  for  making  their  drawings." 

It  has  adjustable  mirrors  for  reflecting  light  into  the 
apparatus.  The  apparatus  itself  has  a  lens  which  slides 
ibr  focussing,  a  mirror  (which  turns  on  a  centre  by  means  of 
a  stud  outside  the  apparatus)  opposite  the  lens,  and  a  mirror 
on  each  side  of  the  central  one.  The  picture  is  secured  to 
one  of  the  side  mirrors,  illuminated  by  the  outside  mirrors, 
reflected  by  the  central  mirrors  towards  the  lens,  which  gives 
aa  enlarged  image  on  any  desired  surface  in  a  darkened  room. 
For  a  reversed  picture,  the  original  is  secured  to  the  central 
mirror.  "  A  glass  is  sometimes  used  to  retain  the  moisture 
"  in  a  picture,  for  some  photographs  reflect,  when  dry,  a 
*^  multitude  of  minute  little  brilliant  specka.'*  When  in  use 
the  apparatus  is  secured  to  a  window  sill,  and  the  window  is 
.oovered  with  an  opaque  screen ;  or  artificial  light  may  be  used. 
[TrinieA,^.    Drawingt.'] 
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A.D.  1878,  August  24.— No.  3346. 

BBEWEB,  Edward  Gkitfith. — {A  eommunicatum  from  Jen 
Baptiste  Baetien) — '*  Improyements  in  farnitnre  aod  gjm- 
''  nastio  and  exercising  apparatus  or  appliances,  abo 
'*  applicable  to  surgical,  medical,  and  other  purposes." 

The  appliances  are  described  as  physiological  ladders  and 
harness,  but  these  words  are  "employed  figuratiyely  only." 
'  *  This  system  of  ladder  and  harness  is  indispensible  eyezy- 
**  where;"  it  assists  the  body  in  its  different  movemento  tf 
in  the  ordinary  operations  of  labourers,  gymnastic  exercises, 
&c, ;  it  affords  support  and  facilitates  movements  in  surgical 
cases,  and  enables  the  maimed  or  lame  to  bring  the  other  parts 
of  their  bodies  to  the  assistance  of  the  deficient  part.  The 
*'  ladders  "  are  of  a  great  variety  of  patterns,  but  always 
correspond  to  the  human  frame  or  apart  of  it  in  the  distances, 
positions,  &c.,  of  their  parts. 

There  is  mentioned  a  "ladder  for  pos^-plastique  (patho- 
**  logical  or  others)  for  artists,  painters,  photographers,  and 
**  the  like  ;**  also  a  **  ladder  garment  or  harness  garment  for 
*'  general  uses,  pose  plastiques,"  Ac.  A  "  ladder  support  for 
''  resting  or  '  poses  plastiques ' "  is  figured  among  the 
drawings.  These  apparatuses  are  not  specially  described. 
IPrinted,  1«.  lOd,    Drawings,'] 

A.D.  1878,  September  2.— No.  3465. 

MORGAK-BROWN,  William.— (-4  communicaHon  from  John 
Augustus  Knapp,  Frederick  William  Eamping,  and  Bcberi 
Young  Spring.) — The  portrait  combination  with  an  additional 
lens,  and  a  method  of  focussing. 

An  achromatic  plano^concaye  (or  concaye  meniscus  or  bicon- 
cave) lens  is  added  in  front  of  (or  may  be  behind)  the  ordinary 
portrait  combination  to  obtain  a  flat  field,  to  cure  spheric^ 
aberration  and  distortion,  and  to  make  a  smaller  lens  do  the 
work  of  a  larger. 

For  focussing,  a  curyed  slot  (screw  shape)  is  cut,  say,  a 
third  of  the  way  round  the  outer  tube  in  which  the  lens  tube 
slides,  and  this  latter  has  a  pin  passing  through  the  slot.  By 
moving  this  pin  in  the  slot  the  lens  is  moved  to  and  fro.  Or 
the  part  of  the  outer  tube  in  which  the  slot  is  cut  may  torn  in 
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»  collar  by  means  of  a  handle  fixed  to  it,  and  so  move  the 
lens,  the  pin  that  works  in  the  slot  being  in  this  latter  case 
cat  off  short. 

[Prinied,  Sd,    Drawings.] 

A.D.  1878,  September  28.— No.  8828. 

STEPHENSON,    GsoBQE.— Producing   models,  designs,  or 
patterns  for  photographers  and  others. 

The  design  is  made  npon  a  thick  card,  or  any  soft  metal,  by 
cutting  partially  throagh  it  with  a  specially  made  knife,  the 
cuts  being  obliqne,  and  the  edge  of  the  material  being  raised 
by  the  ontting  operation.  A  negative  is  taken  of  the  prepared 
plate :  the  prints  from  the  negative  haTe  the  effect  of  a  design 
in  light  and  shade. 

[Frinied,  2d.    No  Drawmgs.'] 

A.D.  1878,  October  7.— No.  3941, 

LANE,  JoHV  Talbot.— (ProvwumoZ  protection  only.)— Printing 
frames  for  combination  printing. 

The  printing  frame  has  a  raised  ledge  along  the  end  and 
lide  at  one  corner,  against  which  the  sensitive  paper,  masks, 
moimted  discs,  &o,  are  placed  to  secure  correct  register.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  frame  there  is  a  long  flat  spring,  or  other 
derice,  to  hold  the  masks,  ko.  down.  The  masks,  &c,  are 
fastened  together  like  leaves  in  a  book,  when  they  are  going 
to  be  Qsed.  Each  frame  has  an  actinometer  attached. 
lPrinied,4d.    Drawing,} 

A.D.  1878,  October  11.— No.  4023. 
GSBMEUIL-BONNAUD,  Jeah  Baftiste.— Colooring  photo- 
graphs, with  subsequent  photographic  printing. 

ll&e  paper  is  sensitized  with  silver  nitrate  solution  mixed 
^^ith  glycerine,  and  is  printed  on  just  far  enough  to  give  the 
ontLines,  developed,  dried,  and  then  coloured  in  flat  level 
tints.  The  colours  are  preferably  mixed  with  water  containing 
one  per  cent,  each  gum  Arabic  and  glycerine,  avoiding  colours 
that  "  contain  white  or  vermillion."  The  coloured  proof  is 
thsQ  albumenised  and  sensitised  (formula  for  which  are  given) 
17S»  C 


A.U.  1«7»,  Uctol 

VON  NAWROCKI,  Geeabd  ^ 
from  Augiut  Stegemann.)  —  (i 
Instantaneoas  exposare  shattei 
They  oonsist  of  one  or  n 
yertioally,  horixontally,  or  rooi 
deyice,  and  drawn  aside  by  a  st 
[Printed,  2d.    No  Drawingi 

A.D.  1878,  Octobc 

TYDEMAN,  Boicuin)   Manassi 
proUoHan  only.)  —  Achromatic 
glass. 

To  more  completely  eliminate 
achromatic  lenses,  the  elements  < 
of  only  one  sort  of  glass  (e.g.  fli 
and  refractive  indices.  Such  lez 
among  other  optical  instruments 
[PrinM,  2d.    No  Drawings. 

A.D.  1878,  October 

BOLHOSYENER,  Cakl,  and  : 
{Provisional  protscUon  only.)^PTi 
.  AsolutionofOoloflme  «rin-»  — -a 
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A.D.  1878,  November  18.— No.  4671. 

SCOTT,  Wbhtworth  Lascslles.— Electric  light. 

The  arc  is  produced  against  a  block  of  lime,  magnesia,  or 
Bach  sabstance,  which  may  be  coated  or  impregnated  with  a 
better  conductor  of  electricity,  and  hardened  by  silica  or 
■ilicates.  The  light  has  its  tint  altered,  as  for  photographic 
purposes,  by  adding  to  the  electrode  as  described  a  compound 
(witii  or  without  an  oxidizing  substance)  that  shall  give  the 
required  colour,  as,  lithium  or  strontium  compounds  for  red, 
thallium  compounds  for  green,  &c. 

Many  details  of  the  lamp  and  its  accessories  are  given,  the 
lamp  being  for  general  use. 
[PriiUed^ed.    Drawmg.^ 

A.D.  1878,  November  22,— No.  4756. 

VON  NAWEOCKI,  Gebabd  Wekzeslaus. — {A  comtMrnicaiian 
from  Friedrich  von  VoigUdnder). — Improvements  in  thePetzval 
portrait  lens. 

The  front  combination  remains  in  general  appearance  as 
before  but  is  of  slightly  longer  focal  length.  The  back  com- 
bination differs  altogether ;  it  has  a  focal  length  equal  to  the 
front  combination,  and  consists  of  a  plano-convex  crown  glass 
lens  cemented  to  a  concave  meniscus  of  flint  glass,  and  is  set 
with  the  plane  face  towards  the  front  combination.  The  out- 
side surfaces  of  both  combinations  are  of  equal  curvature. 
The  carves,  foci,  densities  and  indices  of  refraction  are  given. 
The  objects  of  the  new  form,  are  to  lessen  internal  reflection, 
avoid  distortion,  reduce  the  focal  length  (when  the  back 
ocHubination  of  an  ordinary  lens  is  exchanged  for  the  new 
combination)  and  to  increase  depth  of  focus. 
IPrinied,  ed.    Drawmff8,'\ 

A  J).  1878,  December  9.— No.  5036. 

FIXIS,  Thiodob.  —  Transferring  pictures  produced  fironi 
phototype  plates  on  to  metal,  wood,  porcelain,  glass,  textile 
-fiftbrios,  &o.  (except  printing  paper). 

The  ink  must  be  mixed  with  a  siccative,  Japanese  gold  size 
or  its  equivalent  being  preferred.    The  picture  is  tranaCetr^d 
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dii*octly  or  by  tranBfer  paper.  For  "  porcelain,  claj,  or  glue  " 
enamel  oolonrs  are  used ;  and  if  it  is  required  to  improTe  tiw 
tone  of  the  picture,  the  "  phototype  plate,  the  transfer,  or  t2» 
"  material  is  powdered  orer  with  dry  ooloon  of  the  required 
' '  tint  before  the  enamelling  tatses  place,^  and  while  the  enamel 
colours  are  still  damp.  Or  the  material  "  may  be  prepared  in 
**  the  desired  colour  "  before  transferring.  Wood  on  whidi 
pictures  have  been  transferred  may  be  oiled,  polished,  &e.» 
without  injury  when  dry.  The  pictures  are  fixed  on  textfle 
fabrics,  by  drying,  rinsing  in  a  solution  of  glair,  and  subee- 
quent  heating  to  110-120°  0. 

The  paper  on  which  the  picture  has  been  printed  may  be 
used  at  once  (transferring  the  picture  as  required)  or  it  mflj 
be  *'  hermeticaUy  packed  up  "  between  wet  blotting  ])ap6r  fo>< 
future  use.    Some  details  of  manipulation  are  given  in  tl^^ 
provisional  specification. 

[Printed,  4d.    No  Draiwinfft.'] 


1879. 

A.D.  1879,  Januaiy  24.— No.  295. 

SALVT,  Bkilb.— "  The  yitrifioation  of  gelatinous  impression^ 
**  obtained  either  by  photography,  or  from  copper  and  stee^ 
"  plates ;"  applicable  to  crystal*  glass,  stoneware,  porcelain^ 
and  enamel,  ayoiding  blistering,  &c.,  of  the  gelatine. 

The  gelatine  is  coloured  with  a  vitrifiable  oxide  to  which  is 
added  **  a  quantity  of  flux."  The  picture  is  produced  as  aboTe  ■■- 
either  directly  or  by  transfer,  and  when  perfectly  dry  is 
immersed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  four  per  cent,  solution 
of  permanganate  of  ])otash,  or  a  four  per  cent,  solution  of 
nitrate  of  potash  containing  sulphate  of  alumina*  tannin; 
gallic  acid,  chrome  ahun*  or  such  substance  which  inakes 
gelatine  insoluble  (qnantitieB  are  giyen).  It  is  then  carafWy 
washed,  dried  spontaneously*  coTered  with  a  thin  layer  of  flozi 
•ndbaked. 
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A.D.  1879,  February  12.— No.  664 

HBLY,  Alirid  Augustus,  and  WILMOT-SNOOK,  Wiilxam. 
Producing  designs  on  glass,  iron,  wood,  stone,  &o,  and 
nmishing  the  same. 

The  operation  consists  in  "  stencilling,  brushing  out,  and 
tnuiflferring" — ^the  machinery  used  is  described  and  formulsd 
are  giTen  for  the  yamish  or  **  enamel."  The  only  reference 
to  photography  is  contained  in  the  provisional  specification 
mud  is  as  follows : — 

** the  production  of  coloured  and  metallic  designs  and 

'*  deyices  by  the  aid  of  the  photographic  process.  As,  for 
**  example,  having  first  obtained  a  photographed  negative  of 
**  the  subject  we  desire  to  produce,  we  gild  or  silver  a  plate  of 
*«  glass  upon  one  of  its  surfaces,  and  having  rendered  that 

*  *  surface  sensitive  in  the  usual  way,  we  take  upon  the  same 

*  '  an  impression  of  the  said  negative,  which  appear  upon  the 
**  glass  in  bright  gold  or  silver  lines  or  characters  as  soon  as 
* '  the  superfluous  gold  or  silver  leaf  is  washed  out" 

IPrinied,  6d,    Drawtng$.'] 

A.D.  1879,  February  24.— No.  748. 

"WISE,  William  Llotd. — (A  eommuniccUum  from  Joh(mne$ 
£ehuhmaeh&r  and  Gu$tav  8iade,) — (Prwisioruil  protection  onlAf,) 
— ^Transferring  photographs  that  have  been  coloured  to 
canvas,  metal,  wood,  stone,  glass,  &c. 

Hie  photograph  is  obtained  on  chalked  paper  which  is  coated 
with  gelatine  and ' '  with  a  farther  layer  of  solution  of  collodion 
"  of  silver,*'  and  fixed  as  usual.  The  surface  is  then  coloured 
(preferably  with  oil  colours),  when  dry  coated  with  retouch 
yamish,  and  then  stuck  with  its  face  to  the  canvas,  &c.,  by 
means  of  "  curds  and  lime  "  or  retouch  varnish.  The  paper 
is  removed  by  lake  warm  water,  and  the  picture  is  vanished 
with  West  Indian  copal  varnish.  If  the  material  to  receive 
.  the  picture  is  dark  coloured,  the  coloured  side  of  the  photo- 
graph is  coated  with  a  white  colour  before  the  retouch  varnish 
ia  applied,  so  that  the  white  colour  forms  a  ground  to  the 
finished  picture.  If  baking  is  required,  these  pictures  will 
stand  a  temperature  of  150^  B^umur. 
\FrinM»2d.    No  Drawingt.'] 


.^.oouiveu  in  etHer.      One  or  the 
mixed  with  bitumen,    a    spirit 
pitch,  Canada  balsam,  or  such 
and  biBulphide  of  oarbon  accord 
surface  is  coated  with  this  pr 
negatiye,  developed  by  rubbing  i 
lard,  petroleum  or  benzene,  one 
according  to  the  materials  preyi< 
ment,  exposure  to  light  for  five  n 
it  is  then  washed  and  dried.   Etch 
acids  diluted  (hydrofluoric  acid  is 
ing  "  with  ether  instead  of  petro 
•*  copper  plate  ('tailledouce ')  will 
"  nary  cliche,   because  the  ethe; 
**  bitumen,  while  the  petroleum 
"  the  india-rubber."    Thus  may 
development,  a  plate  for  copper  { 
printing.     Plates  may   be  used  *« 
lating  with  gallic  and  nitric  acids 
inking.    Paper  or  cardboard  may 
tive  mixtures  by  first  coating  it  wit 
IPrinied,  4d,    No  Drawingi.'] 

A.D.  1879,  March  18. 
DILLON,    Thomas  Abtotr.  — "1 
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camera  has  a  long  firame  which  holds  a  nnmber  of  dry  plates, 
and  the  plates  as  well  as  the  roll  of  supported  documents  are 
moved  by  clockwork  as  required,  pausing  for  each  exposure, 
till  the  work  is  done.  When  an  electric  light  is  used  it  is 
arranged  (in  a  way  not  described)  to  work  automatically,  only 
when  required.  Crumpled  parchments  are  moistened  with 
spirits  of  wine  and  flattened  under  glass  for  photographing, 
except  when  aniline  ink  has  been  used  when  they  are  hung  up 
in  a  damp  room  till  limp. 

The  abstracts  are  preferably  written  on  thin  transparent 
paper,  and  copied  by  exposing  under  them  paper  sensitized 
with  an  alkaline  bichromate  and  sulphate  of  copper.  In  the 
winter  or  at  night,  dry  plates  are  used  instead  of  the  sensitised 
paper. 

IPrinted,  Sd.    Drawing.^ 


A.D.  1879,  March  25.— No.  1183. 

SPUBGE,  Jamis  Blewitt,  and  WHITOHEB,  John.— An 
•xpoBure  shutter. 

The  apparatus  is  attached  to  the  sliding  front  inside  the 
camera,  and  consists  of  a  disc  which  covers  the  lens  and  may 
be  turned  partially  round  (so  as  to  expose  the  latter)  on  a 
pivot  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens.  The  disc  is 
kepi  over  the  lens  by  a  spring,-  and  is  turned  away  by  a 
cranked  arm  or  toothed  segment,  the  rod  or  toothed  rack  of 
which  moves  by  a  "  piston  like  action  "  by  means  of  a  band 
wheel  and  cam.  The  band  or  cord  is  secured  at  one  part  to 
the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  and  the  free  end  is  drawn  or 
released  by  the  operator. 

Or,  the  disc  covering  the  lens  may  bo  in  two  parts — **  crab- 
"  claw  "  shape,  the  pivot  of  one  working  within  the  hollow 
pivot  of  the  other  by  a  similar  motion. 

Also,  the  band  wheel  and  cam  may  be  replaced  by  an 
expansible  chamber  for  air  or  water,  the  fluid  being  forced 
iato  it  by  a  tube  and  compressible  ball  (which  may  have  a 
Talve  to  retain  the  pressure.)  The  tube  connection  passes 
through  the  front  of  the  camera  by  means  of  a  screw  union. 

Or  the  shutter  may  consist  of  two  parts  sliding  vertically 
in  a  frame  by  means  of  levers  connected  by  a  link  and 
Actuated  by  the  expanding  chamber.    The  ends  •  of  the  two 


ill 


into  reeervoirs,  conveying  sucl 
using  it  to  torn  dynamos.     An 
is  used  in  combination   with 
"  magnesium  dnst"  or  othei 
fitted  with  an  electric  lamp  o\ 
tains  in  its  hollow  base  "  an  elei 
is  actuated  by  compressed  air 
tube.      The  compressed  air  si 
flame,  with  coal  gas  and  Fletcl 
piece  of  lime  to  incandescence, 
the  air  is  divided  and   one  c\ 
benzolizer  (or  such  apparatos)  i 
for  the  blowpipe.    Suitable  refle 
air  may  be  utilised  to  blow  the 
flame.    These  secondary  lights 
thrown  by  the  electric  light.    I 
be  used  to  stop  the  supply  of  air  ^ 
have  finished,  so  that  the  lamp 
gnished. 

[PrinM,  4(2.    No  Drawing$.'] 


A.D.  1879,  April 

DILLON,  Thomas  ABTHUB.~Tra: 
&c.,  by  electric  teleffraoh. 
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For  aecret  messages  and  other  obyions  purposes,  the  sender 
writes  on  a  thin  metallic  sheet,  or  its  equivalent,  with  a  style 
80  that  the  letters  are  indented.  This  is  then  sponged  over 
iriih  a  solution  of  india  rubber  so  that  it  shall  remain  in  the 
indentations  only,  or  pressed  upon  such  a  preparation  so  that 
the  surface  shall  be  coated  and  the  writing  remain  clean. 
1o  enlarge,  the  writing  or  printing  may  be  done  on  an  india 
Tubber  sheet  with  an  elastic  ink,  and  the  sheet  then  uniformly 
stretched. 

Thus,  however  produced,  the  writing  or  design  is  obtained 
(generally  enlarged)  so  that  the  writing  or  design  conducts 
electrioi^  while  the  ground  on  which  it  is  does  not,  or  vice 
vend.  It  is  then  transferred  to  a  metal  wheel  or  cylinder 
which  revolres  regularly  beneath  a  style,  so  that  the  current 
flows  or  ceases  to  flow  according  to  whether  the  conducting 
part  or  otherwise  passes  beneath  the  style.  A  surface  and 
style  move  synchronously  at  the  other  end  of  the  telegraph 
Hne,  the  surface  there  being  coated  with  paper,  so  prepared 
that  its  colour  changes  when  the  current  passes.  Or,  for 
secret  messages,  the  action  of  the  current  may  be  invisible 
bat  able  to  be  made  visible  by  development  or  a  secret  ink 
process,  &o.,  by  the  person  for  whom  the  message  is  sent. 
This  large  reproduction  is  reduced  photographically,  a  sur- 
lace  of  ohromated  gelatine  is  printed  on  through  the  reduced 
negative,  and  from  the  print,  by  means  of  a  plaster  oast, 
stereotype  plates  are  produced  as  usual. 

When  a  reflecting  galvanometer  is  used  at  the  receiving 
end,  an  electric  lamp  is  used,  and  the  needle  is  arranged  so 
that  at  each  oscillation  it  cuts  off  the  ray  of  light  by  covering 
the  slit  it  passes  through.  The  light  impinges  on  a  dry  plate 
loitably  moved,  and  this  may  be  coated  with  ruby  varnish  or 
otherwise  protected  for  transmission  to  a  distance,  there  to 
be  developed.  Or  the  film  alone  may  be  sent  after  removal 
from  the  glass. 

[Printed,^    No DrawingM.j 

A.D.  1879,  April  S.—No.  1371. 
LKFSVEE,  Hbnbl— Magic  lanterns,  also  suitable  as  dark 
ohambers. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  an  opaque  box  of  any  desired 
^ensionSf  constructed  of  pasteboard,  wood,  metal  or  other- 
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wiiio.  It  aooommodates  two  lamps  with  reflecton  and  laiei 
by  which  images  of  opaqne  or  transpMrent  objects  maybe 
produeod.  "  When  the  apparatas "  "is  closed  it  maj  in 
**  tho  day  time  he  ntiliaeid  as  a  dark  chamher  saitable  for 
"  photographic  pm*poseB." 
[I'rinM.ed.    Drawing.'] 


A.D.  1879,  May  26.— No. 
RITCHIE,  JosBTH  HoBATio.— Using  gum  in  which  to  prepire 
tho  emulsion  for  gelatino-bromide  plates. 

It  18  preferred  to  use  arabin,  prepared  hy  adding  alcohol 
to  nn  ai]Uooa8  solution  of  gum  arabio,  rather  than  gum  artlHC 
itdoir.    The  arabin  is  dissolved  in  woter,  and,  in  a  non-aotiiuc 
light,  weighed  quantities  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  nitratt 
of  Bilver  are  added  alternately  as  described.    The  mixture  iB 
then  put  into  a  dialyser  whereby  the  soluble  salts  are  remoTed» 
and  after  treatment  with  a  little  alcohol  and  water,  it  ifl 
stored  ready  for  use.    It  is  preferred  generally  to  dialyse 
befort^  adding  tho  last  quantities  of  salts,  to  avoid  so  great  an 
accumulation  of  soluble  salts. 

For  use,  tho  gelatine  is  swelled  in  water,  and  then  dissolved 
(hy  heating  in  a  water  bath)  in  the  emulsion  prepared  aa 
described.  The  glass  plates  are  coated,  developed^  &c.,  as 
U8ual. 

The  quantities  are  given,  and  operations  are  described  in 
detail. 

[rrinted4tL    No  Drawing:] 

A.D.  1879,  Juno  8.— No.  2187. 

ANDERSON,  Frakcis.— (il  eomnmnieaH4mfromA\fredI%rmin' 
Didot  and  A,  BaUneie.) — (Provitional  praiedien  tmUf.) — ^Bnamel 
photographs. 

The  vitreous  surface  is  first  made  non-transparent  or  nearly 
so  by  any  known  process,  as  hy  the  use  of  hydroflnorio  acid, 
sand,  oxide  of  iron,  or  enamelling.  It  is  next  warmed  and 
coated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  grape  sugar  (or  similar 
substance)  containing  hiohromate  of  ammonia  (qoantitiea 
given)  and  is  exposed  under  a  positive, "  after  whioh  vitrifiable 
"  oxide  is  brought  on  prepared  surface  and  oaiiaed  to  run 
"  over  tba  tame  with  the  least  possible  fHelion  until  the 
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frictioo  lias   been    developed   to  the  required  inteiiBity. 
FinaUy,  the  snrfaoe  is  vitrified  in  a  temperature  of  aboat 
'    700°." 

IPrimted,  2d.    No  Draunnffi,] 

A.D.  1879,  June  ».— No.  2271. 

^  BE  WEB,  Edwabd  GmiFViTH. — (A  communieaiwn  from  Jean 
^aptiste  Janard  and  Louia  CfuiUot^  —  {Proviiioncd  protection 
*^dy.) — "  Machinery  for  printing  designs  photographically  on 

*  continuous  textile  and  other  materials." 

A  tal>le  has  grooved  edges  into  which  the  frames  of  the 
(lioh^  fit.  The  sensitised  material  is  drawn  under  the 
-lich^  by  passing  it  f^om  one  roller  to  another:  a  curtain 
tovers  the  arrangement^  and  the  exposure  of  each  length  is 
Hade  as  required.  The  apparatus  may  be  varied  in  detail. 
[Priniad,  2d.    No  Drawinga.} 

A.D.  1879,  June  26.— No.  2663. 

SADDAN,  Hebbert  Joun.  —  {A  communication  from  Damd 
Kunes  Carvaiho  and  Ernest  Marx.) — Shortening  exposure  by 
Colouring  the  studio  walls  green  and  the  collodion  or  other 
Um  violet. 
The  complementary  colour  to  violet,  described  as  "orange- 

*  pea-green"  is  obtained  by  mixing  "Prussian  blue  and 

*  deep  chrome."  It  is  a  non-actinic  colour  and  is  used  for 
flouring  the  walls,  &o.  of  the  studio.  This  procedure 
^uces  the  exposure  necessary,  and  it  is  further  reduced  by 
colouring  the  collodion  and  silver  bath  violet,  that  is  an^ 
actinic  colour.  The  negative  retains  its  violet  colour  after 
dsTelopment,  &o.,  and  so,  the  inventor  states,  prints  more 
quickly. 

[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawinga.'] 

A.D.  1879,  June  28.— No.  2611. 
«0BLAND,  Alexander.  —  {Proviaiondl  protection  only.)  — 
^oto*lithography :   drawing  with  lithographic  chalk  on  a 
'^mated  starch  print. 

A  smooth  surfaced  paper  is  coated  with  a  solution  of  starch, 
'^^^ted  again  with  a  mixture  of  starch,  gum«trag^aoanth,  and 
'^ycerine,  dried,  sensitized  by  an  alkaline  chromate,  dried. 


A.D.  1879,  Julj 

SArrfiK,    Almxt.— -1    coiiMH 
Jammim.) — A  nuaeriAl  for  photot 
Tliia  it  »  plAstic  cement  mM 
lead  (BMMol)  and  gljcerine  in 
pnipoie  to  which  it  is  to  be  appli 
be  added  to  ooLnr  it,  &e.    Bj 
minntea  and  then  rensts  both 
specially  adapted   for  **  photog 
things,  becanse  of  the  **  delicacy 
[iVMtel,2i.    ifoDrotriii^.] 


AJ).  1879,  July  4 

SACHS.  Joseph  Jruus.— Prepar 
textile  &brics  for  printing  on  tes 
sorfhcea. 

This  relates  to  the  specificatiox 
Tsfers  chiefly  to  the  preparation  o 
or  woTen  patterns  npon  them  for  i 

Any  snitable  fabric  or  materia 
*'  gelatine,  albumen,  asphalte,  o 
**  whieh  is  sensitiTe  **  to  light ;  it 
reqnired  pattern,  and  the  nnexpos 
are  dissolTed  away.  The  snrfac 
deaeribed.  or  ii«A<^  — i^v- 
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k  troagb  of  silrer  (or  other  metal  silyer  plated)  is  beated 
^  a  hot  water  jacket,  and  containB  the  gelatinous  mixture.  A 
folkr  of  india-rabber,  glass,  or  hard-wood  is  supported 
lengthways  along  the  trough  so  that  its  lower  third  is 
immersed  in  the  gelatinous  mixture.  The  roller  roTolree 
in  fixed  bearings,  and  the  plate  to  be  coated  is  drawn  across 
it  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  reyoMng 
roller  has  a  tendency  to  move  the  plate.  Thus  the  emulsion 
ii  put  upon  the  plate  after  it  has  passed  over  the  roller.  The 
plate  is  then  turned  over  and  dried  on  a  level  surface.  Other 
jor&ces  tiian  glass  may  be  coated,  and  with  other  mixtures— 
M,  gelatine  plates  for  collotype  printing—- and  the  details  of 
ifparatus  may  be  yaried  accordingly. 
[fritted,  6d.    Drawing.] 


A.D.  1879,  July  22.— No.  2968. 

SWAN,    Joseph   Wilboh.  —  Printing    by   derelopment   on 
lorfaces  coated  with  bromide  emulsion. 

For  gelatino-bromide,  an  emulsion  is  prepared  as  usual 
(sccording  to  a  formula  given,  heating  to  produce  sensitiTe- 
aess),  washed,  redissolyed,  and  mixed  with  small  quantities 
of  alum  and  carbolic  acid  to  make  the  emulsion  less  soluble 
in  water. 

Por  albumino-bromide,  a  gelatine  emulsion  is  prepared 
(using  only  one  fifth  of  the  gelatine  specified  for  gelatino- 
bromide),  precipitated  with  methylated  spirit,  washed,  added 
to  previously  whipped  and  filtered  egg  albumen,  and  then 
Ut^red, 

The  surfaces  are  coated  with  one  or  other  of  the  above 
[nreparations.  If  with  the  latter,  after  drying  they  are 
fenbjected  to  the  heat  of  a  steam  bath  to  render  the  coating 
inaoluble. 

These  surfaces  are  printed  on,  either  in  the  camera  or  by 
contact,  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  and  fixed  with  hypo* 
Bulphite  of  soda.  Artificial  light  is  preferred  for  printing. 
The  preparation  of  the  emulsions  and  manipulation  of  the 
coated  material  must  be  carried  on  in  a  suitable  non«aotinio 
light. 

lPrinied,4d.    No  DrauM^.} 
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A.D.  1879,  July  2i— Na  29W. 
S WJlX.  Jorara  Wisnar. — ProdTieiiig  photo-relief  plmtei,  ib^ 
prodocin^  fCipple  effects  for  photo^typogrmpby,  pfaoto-UilM)' 
cnphy  <uid  photo-engrftHng. 

For  relief  plates,  a  gelatino-bromide  emnleion  is  preptf^ 
;u  described  and  plates  coated  with  it  are  printed  as  utf^ 
and  dereloped  (preferably)    by  means  of   pyrogallie  aci^ 
bromide  of  ammonioxB  aad  ammonia  (formnia  gireo).    Tb< 
developed  plate  is  made  moist  and  warm,  as  by  patting  i^ 
into  warm  water,  when  the  parts  unacted  on  by  light  sweVl 
up:  the  swelfing  may  be  modified  by  adding  idam,  tannic* 
or  such  substances  to  the  emulsion.    Or,  where  there  are  t^^ 
half  tones,  the  relief  may  be  obtained,  after  drying  tb^ 
developed  plate,  by  alternately  applying  strong  acetic  acE^ 
:o  ic  and  drying  it.    From  these  relief  plates,  casts  may  Ir 
Taken  which  will  in  turn  furnish  stereotype  or  electrotypr 
placets,  or  in  some  cases  an  electrotype  plate  may  be  take# 
direct.    Impressions  of  the  relief  produced  by  acetic  acid  maj 
be  obtained  by  pressing  a  soft  metal  upon  the  dry  plate. 

To  obtain  stipple  effects  for  pictures  possessing  half  tones, 
screens  are  used  which  consist  of  transparent  fine  lines,  about 
1<X>  to  the  inch,  on  an  opaque  ground.  Such  a  screen  may 
be  placed  before  the  sensitive  plate  in  the  camera  while  the 
negative  is  being  taken,  or  it  may  be  in  contact  with  the 
transparency  being  copied,  or  in  printing  by  super-position, 
the  screen  (consisting  of  a  thin  film)  is  placed  between  the 
transparency  and  senaitire  surface.  In  either  case  it  ia 
moTed  periodically  at  different  intervals  during  the  exposure, 
80  that  a  stronger  impression  of  the  lines  and  a  greatei 
number  of  crossings  is  obtained  in  the  shadows  than  in  the 
lights,  or  mcit  vvna  if  a  transparent  positiye  is  used.  Dif. 
ferent  sorts  of  screens  may  be  used  even  on  the  same  picture. 
Such  photographs  may  be  used  as  negatiTes  by  transmitted 
light,  or  positives  by  reflected  light,  for  producing  relieft  bj 
the  process  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  specification,  oi 
by  the  chromated  gelatine  method.  Or  such  *'  linear  photo- 
'*  graphs  "  may  be  used  in  photo-etching  pioeeases.  If  em< 
ployed  as  positives,  such  photograj^  must  hate  a  dari 
ground,  or  may  be  on  ferrotype  plates,  sad  may  be  whitenac 
by  means  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 
[Prmtei,4iL    UTo  DrawMftO 
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A.D.  1879,  eeptember  19.— No.  3760. 
WOODBUBY,   WAiant   Bettlbt.  —  Prodacing   designs  in 
^elief  on  tbm  iheeto  of  tin  foil,  soft  brass,  lead  or  sncli 
xnetaL 

This  is  an  extension  of  No.  2912,  A.D.  187a  The  gelatino- 
x^lief  surfaces  are  preferably  prepared  as  therein  described, 
bat  instead  of  simply  compressing  a  material  such  as  paper, 
the  thin  metal  sheet  is  supported  on  a  yielding  material 
(blotting  paper,  india-rabber.  Sec),  so  that  by  pressure  with 
the  gelatine  relief  a  metal  relief  is  obtained.  A  brilliant  or 
m  mat  surface  to  the  metal  may  be  obtained  by  using  respec« 
tirely  a  gelatine  or  a  paper  support  in  preparing  the  gelatine 
vebef— these  may  be  combined  in  the  same  design. 
[PrnUed,4d.    NoDfwting$.2 

A.D.  1879,  September  22.— No.  8816. 

SCOTT,  Fravk,  junior,  and  COLLINS,  Jaices  SiEAVfORD.— 
iProvtiiatial  proteetiam  omly.)  —  Beproducing  designs,  &c. ; 
producing  electrotypes  and  typographic  blocks. 

This  refers  chiefly  to  the  production  of  a  gelatinous  surface 
for  use  instead  of  stones  in  lithography.    One  of  the  ways  of 

luing  such  surfaces  is  thus  described.    " we  take  inks 

**  having  photographic  properties,  which  can  be  printed  from 
"  a  negative  or  positive,  thereby  producing  designs  or  writing 
'*  by  the  ordinary  action  of  light,  from  which  duplicate 
**  copies  can  be  produced." 

"  Or  we  take  such  photographic  or  other  inks  and  produce 
**  photographically  or  by  hand,  drawing,  writing,"  "  or 
"  photographs  of  natural  objects,  which  have  been  produced 
*'  on  the  surface  "  mentioned  above,  "  and  having  given  to 
V  them  suitable  conducting  surfaces,  take  electrotypes  from 
"  the  same." 

Or  said  surfaces  may  be    treated  with  water  to   obtain 
reliefs  from  which  moulds  can  be  obtained  "  to  be  used  as 
"  ordinary  printing  blocks  or  cylinders." 
lPrinted,2d.    No  J)ravnng$.'] 

AJ).  1879,  September  23.— No.  3818. 
JONES,  Balph  Avon8TDrs.-*A    hand   roller   for   applying 
premmn  in  mounting  photographs  and  for  other  pnrposea. 
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Two  or  more  rollers  made  of  suitable  material  ar 

in  a  firame  so  that  they  maj  easily  revolve.    The  i 

jeot  below.    To  use  the  machine  it  is  simply  passe 

sarftkce,  while  the  hands  of  the  operator  press  upon 

[Priniei^ed.    Drawing.'] 

A.D.  1879,  November  12.— No.  4607. 

SWAN,  Joseph  Wilson. — "  Coating  glass  and  othc 
"  with  gelatinous  or  viscous  photographic  coi 
especially  gelatine  emulsions. 

An  endless  band  of  india-rubber  or  other  suitabh 
which  is  as  wide  as  the  plates  to  be  coated,  is  stre 
two  rollers,  one  of  which  dips  it  into  the  emulsic 
other  brings  it  into  contact  with  the  plates  to  be  co 
lower  part  of  the  band  passes  over  a  third  roller  ti 
clear  the  edge  of  the  emulsion  trough.  This  troug 
of  earthenware  or  any  suitable  metal  plated  with  si 
dipping  roller  is  of  wood  or  metal  silver-platec 
coating  roller  of  india-rubber  or  such  elastic  mate 
plates  travel  in  a  continuous  train  upon  a  travel 
beneath,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  ooating 
band.  The  trough  is  heated  by  hot  water,  and 
with  a  reservoir  of  emulsion  so  that  the  level  mi 
constant. 

lPrinted,Si.    Drawing$,'] 

A.D.  1879.  November  21.— No.  4738. 

PETIT,  Chaxles  Gvillaumb. — Producing  typogra 
plates  fh>m  half  shade  negatives. 

A  layer  of  chromated  gelatine  is  exposed  beneatfa 
tive  or  positive,  and  firom  this  print  a  relief  is  ol 
the  action  of  water;  either  cold  water  which  swell 
water  which  dissolves  the  gelatine  according  to  t 
tion  of  protection  from  the  light  that  it  has  reo 
mould  of  this  is  taken  in  a  white  substance,  as  w« 
mould  is  blackened  superficially  with  black  lead. 
of  a  V  shaped  tool  worked  mechanically,  parallel  g 
cut  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  mould.  The  de] 
of  the  tool  is  axrttngiQd  so  that  the  highest  reliefi 
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^tiole  of  the  black  lead  removed  from  them,  while  the  lowest 
depressions  are  untouched  and  so  retain  the  whole  of  the 
^Uck  lead  that  is  npon  them.  This  monid  is  then  photo- 
Sn^hed  and  yields  the  picture  in  pure  white  and  blaok. 

Or  the  wax  surface  may  be  grooTed  before  moulding  it, 
the  gelatine  plate  superficially  blacked,  and  the  two  pressed 
together. 

[Printedf  4d,    No  Dravnnge,'] 

A.D.  1879,  November  24.— No.  4784. 

BLAMIBES,  Joseph  Howabd. — {Provisional  protection  only.) 
—Substitute  for  focussing  cloth. 

A  dark  chamber  is  used.  The  lens  (P  focussing  lens)  is 
attached  to  a  sliding  plate, 

[Printed,  2d.    No  Dravdngs."] 

A.D.  1879,  December  20.— No.  5223. 
GLABK,    Albxandea    Melville, -^  (il    com/m,imication   from 
^9an  JEtienne   Paul   JAmary.)  —  **  Production    of  coloured 
'*  photographs  upon  porcelain  and  earthenware." 

A  cleaned  glass  plate  is  coated  with  a  solution  containing 

'iiUuuia,  dextrine,  and  bichromate  of  potash  (formula  giyen)» 

^en  dried,  exposed  under  a  positive,  and  developed  with  oxides 

^f  cobalt  and  iron  {**  mixed  with  a  little  yellow  for  porcelain  ") 

Without  fluxes.     The  plate  is  then  coated  with  a  normal 

pollodion,  with  which  is  mixed  the  required  flux  after  grinding 

*t  yfrith.  glycerine.    The  plate  is  next  immersed  in  water,  in 

^Intion  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  lastly  in  water  again  to 

^parate  the  film  from  the  glass.    The  film  is  transferred  to  a 

^^^ed  paper  (prepared  as  described)  collodion  side  uppermost, 

t^^^'esBed  with  blotting  paper,   coated   with  turpentine,  and 

^^^ied.    It  18  next  coloured  by  any  suitable  process,  and  when 

^^^  transferred  to  the  surface  of  porcelain  or  earthenware 

^^teob  is  prepared  by  warming  it  and  coating  it  wiUi  "  faft 

■piiit  of  turpentine."    The  paper  is  peeled  off,  and  the 

^^^^iide  is  dried  and  fired  in  a'  muffle.    The  photograph  is  that 

^^"^er  the  oolours,  and  modulates  them. 

Or  the  flax  may  be  omitted  where  described  above,  and 
^^ter  the  final  transfer,  before  firing,  the  photograph  may  be 
17680.  B 
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coated  with  collodion  containing  a  little  glycerine  and  tb«  in 
ground  with  turpentine. 

Grisailles  and  cameos  may  be  produced  by  either  proeea, 
omitting  the  first  transfer,  and  first  coating  the  surface  of  tte 
article  lightly  with  gelatine.  The  process  may  be  applied  to 
gold,  platinum  and  silver. 

[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawings.'] 


1880. 

A.D.  1880,  January  19.--No.  232. 

BELL,  Geoboe  Chables.  —  Producing  photo-reliefs  with  i^ 
grain. 

A  surface  of  hard  paper  or  other  suitable  material  which 
has  raised  points,  dots  or  projections,  is  sensitized,  care  beisg 
taken  that  the  sensitising  material  does  not  reach  the  de- 
pressed parts.  This  may  be  done  by  rubbing  the  sar&ce 
with  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  subject  is  photo- 
graphed on  such  a  surface,  and  a  positive  is  obtained  frosa 
which  a  negative  is  produced  "  ready  for  use  in  the  ordinny 
*  *  process  of  photo-relief  engraving,"  or  for  photo-lithognphjf 
Ac, 

IPrUUed,  4d.    No  Drawings,'] 

A.D.  1880,  February  4.— No.  498. 

BLAIB,  Thomas  Hevbt.— Camera  with  changing  box,  view- 
meter,  Stc.  attached. 

The  front  of  the  camera  draws  forward, (and  is  kepi  lA 
position  by  brackets,  while  the  back  part  is  large  enough  to 
hold  the  changing  box  with  its  twelve  plates  when  not  in  vt^ 
When  required,  a  sliding  cover  is  removed  from  the  top  of 
the  back  part  of  the  camera,  the  changing  box  is  lifted  oil 
and  pushed  into  the  grooves  from  which  the  cover  was  with- 
drawn, and  th»  bottom  of  the  plate  box  is  drawn  out,  so  th^ 
it  is  like  a  box  without  a  bottom  supported  over  an  opening  i^ 
the  top  of  the  baek  part  of  the  oamera.  Each  |date  is  sop* 
ported  hj  a  •pring  mteh,  and  may  be  released  firom  outside  lO 
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lilt  it  falls  into  the  plate  carrier  which  is  previously  Inronght 
inder  the  required  plate.  The  carrier  is  then  moTed  by  rack 
Mid  pinion  into  the  position  already  determined  by  focussing, 
uid  marked  on  a  bar  which  is  seoored  to  the  carrier  and 
irojects  outside  the  camera.  This  bar  has  nombers  on  it 
vhieh  indicate  when  the  carrier  is  onder  any  given  plate, 
liter  ezposnre,  the  plate  is  brought  under  its  place  in  the 
wi,  and  the  camera  is  inverted  so  that  it  fiJls  back  again. 
)r  a  glove  may  be  fixed  inside  a  hole  in  the  back  wall  of  the 
iamera  so  that  the  hand  may  be  introduced  to  shift  the 
ilates  without  admitting  light. 

Tbe  view  meter  is  a  rectangular  frame  in  front  of  a  sight 
lok  ind  is  used  separately  to  determine  the  position  from 
vhich  to  take  the  view,  it  is  then  fitted  into  its  place  on  the 
op  of  the  changing  box,  where  it  acts  as  a  finder, 
[Printed,  Od.    Drawing.^ 

A.D.  1880,  February  26.— Na  847. 

^LF&AM,  Julius  HiRMAnr  GHjido.  —  Preparation  of 
msitive  coUodio-bromide  emulsion  by  means  of  ammonia. 
The  nitrate  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  ammonia 
lixed  witii  absolute  alcohol ;  more  dilute  alcohol  is  added, 
^  the  collodion,  and  lastly  the  alkaline  bromide  dissolved 
1  aqueous  ammonia  and  aJoobol.  After  mixing,  the  emul- 
on  is  precipitated  by  much  water,  washed,  and  dissolved  in 
•her  alcohol  with  a  little  glycerine  or  other  preservative, 
he  quantities  are  given. 

Plates  are  coated  with  the  emulsion  as  usual :  a  substratum 
'  caoutchouc  may  be  used.    The  sensitiveness  of  the  plates 
comparable  with  that  of  gelatine  emulsion  plates. 
[Printed,  id.    No  JOrawinge.^ 

A.D.  1880»  March  ll.-^Na  1064u 

HADWIGK,  Jon,  and  OHADWIOK,  Wiluav  IftAAa-^A 
ytaary  exposure  shutter. 

A  eirciUar  frame  fits  on  to  the  lens  hood  so  that  its  centre 
t  below  the  lens.  At  its  centre  is  a  pivot  on  which  i^Btolvee 
symmetrically  shaped  plate  eonttsting  of  two  segments  of 
be  circle,  either  of  which  is  larga  enough  to  cover  the  lens. 

1^\ 
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When  abont  to  be  used,  one  of  these  is  in  front  of  the  lens 
and  the  plate  rerolves  till  the  other  is  in  front  of  the  lent, 
the  space  between  giyes  the  exposure.    Joined  to  the  cenfen 
of  the  revolving  piece  is  a  spring  which  extends  radially  lad 
reacts  upon  a  screw  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  fnme.   Thii 
screw  may  be  moved  along  a  slot  so  as  to  bend  the  spring 
more  or  less,  and  so  the  revolying  pieoe  is  driven  round  witk 
greater  or  less  velocity  when  released.    It  is  held  by  a  catok 
that  is  withdrawn  pneumatically  by  means  of  a  tube  and 
reservoir,  and  there  is  another  spring  catch  to  prevent  the 
revolving  piece  from  going  too  far  or  recoiling.      It  has 
springs  to  hold  masks  for  giving  different  exposures  to  dif«^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  lens  aperture.    By  means  of  a  stop  the^ 
shutter  can  be  fixed  open  for  focussing. 
[Printed,  6d    DrawingJ] 

A.D.  1880,  March  15.— No.  1112. 

BEYNOLDS,  Jam es  Embbson.— Coating  with  galena. 

Sar faces  in  general  may  be  coated  with  galena  by  the 
application  of  an  alkaline  solation  of  lead  mixed  with  sulpho- 
urea  (or  similar  substance).  Formulso  are  given.  "  Photo- 
'*  graphic  films  or  collodion  on  glass  or  paper  "  may  be  bo 
coated. 

[Printed,  4d.    No  DrawingsJ] 

A.D.  1880,  March  15— No.  1117. 

WILLIS,  WiLLiAic,  junior.— Platinotype  printing. 

See  Specifications  No.  2011,  A.D.  1873,  and  No.  2800, 
A.D.  1878.  Better  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  platinous  salt  in  coating  the  surface,  and  this 
change  makes  it  unnecessary  to  use  the  lead  Or  silver  salt 
in  the  coating  solution  and  the  platinum  salt  in  the  developer. 
The  print  is  developed  with  oxalate  as  before  described ;  or 
other  developing  solutions  may  be  prepared  with  an  alkaline 
tartrate  or  citrate  or  a  mixture  of  them,  an  alkaline  acetate 
or  a  phosphate  of  ammonia,  or  a  mixture  of  any  such  salts, 
citrate  of  soda  being  preferred.  Platinum  or  iridium  salts 
may  be  added.    Formulas  are  given. 
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A.D.  1880,  March  20.— No.  1216. 
lAZE,  William  Bobebt. — {A  cammunicaiion  from  Eusebius  J. 
Solera  and  John  0.  Cebrian,) — Producing  microscopic  photo- 
graphs of  anything  that  can  be  photographed,  especially  for 
the  preservation  of  copies. 

The  matter  to  be  reduced  is  arranged  in  columns  on  a  band 
that  passes  from  one  roller  to  another.  The  movement  of  these 
rollers  would  be  continuous  but  for  a  detent  which  is  with- 
dra?ni  by  an  electro-magnet  only  for  the  time  that  movement 
18  required.  The  other  parts  of  the  whole  apparatus  that 
move  intermittently  are  regulated  in  a  like  manner. 

The  camera  has  an  adjustable  plate  holder  which  allows  of 
the  required  movement  of  the  plate  for  each  new  exposure. 
The  cap  of  the  lens  is  replaced  by  a  disc  which  is  raised  in 
front  of  the  lens  by  a  lever  actuated  by  an  electro-magnet. 
Behind  the  plate  carrier  is  a  microscope  fixed  for  focussing  by. 
The  camera  works  automatically  in  harmony  with  the  rollers 
that  arrange  the  matter  to  be  photographed. 

For  automatically  producing  many  positives  from  a  negative, 
the  positive  is  suitably  illuminated  from  either  behind  or  before, 
ftnd  a  camera  with  lens  and  focussing  arrangements  as  above 
described  is  employed.  Two  plate  holders  are  arranged,  one 
above  and  one  below  the  camera,  and  these  move  horizontally 
as  required.  The  upper  holder  delivers  its  plates  one  at  a 
time  as  needed  into  the  plate  carrier  of  the  camera,  and  the 
lower  plate  holder  receives  the  exposed  plates. 

The  movements  of  the  various  parts  of  the  apparatuses  are 
controlled  by  electro-magnets,  and  these  are  brought  into 
action  when  desired  by  a  contact  maker  which  is  preferably 
worked  by  clockwork.  It  consists  of  a  horizontal  non-con- 
ducting plate,  from  the  vertical  axle  of  which,  arms  extend 
horizontally,  each  carrying  at  its  end  a  roller  that  rolls  over 
the  surface  of  the  plate.  These  rollers  and  arms  conduct 
the  current  and  make  and  unmake  connections,  as  they  turn 
round,  by  passing  over  pins  that  are  pushed  up  through  holes 
in  the  non-conducting  plate. 
[JPrinted,  Sd.    JDroAoing.'] 

A.D.  1880.  March  30.— No.  1294. 
BAILEY,    John    William. — (PrcwmowoZ   protection  only.) — 
Enamel  photographs  by  transfer. 
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A  glass  plate  coated  with  a  mixture  of  *'  bichromate  of 
"  potash,  borax,  honey,  sugar,  and  gum"  is  exposed  under 
a  transparency,  the  colour  is  then  "  worked  inco  "  it,  it  is 
coated  with  collodion,  fixed  with  hjposnlphite  of  soda,  sod 
then  transferred  to  the  prepared  surface.  It  is  burnt  in  or 
varnished. 

[Prinied,  2d.    No  DrawingM.I 

A.D.  1880,  March  30.-^o.  1305. 

JjAKE,  WtLLiAK  BoBEST. — {A  eammunieoUon  from  Wkithdif^ 
M.  L.  WvnUr  and  Company.) — ^Waxing  the  fiace  and  yamishin^^ 
the  back  of  photographic  pictures  on  fabric. 

The  object  is  to  protect  the  fabric  from  the  air,  and  to  make^ 
the  surface  suitable  for  receiving  oil  colour. 
[Printed,  2d.    No  Drainngi.'] 

A.D.  1880,  April  7.— No.  1419. 

SACHS,  Joseph  Julius. — Preparing  printing  and  ttmbossiog 
surfaces  by  casting  in  Spence's  metaL 

A  relief  is  obtained,  as  by  exposing  a  chromated  gelatine 
surface  and  washing  with  warm  water  or  soaking  in  cold  (the 
one  giving  the  design  and  the  other  the  ground  in  relief),  and 
a  cast  is  taken  in  Spence's  metal  or  a  similar  substaooe.  This 
cast  may  be  printed  from  direct  or  may  furnish  electrotypes. 
The  original  surface  may  be  brought  into  greater  relief  i^r 
treatment  with  water  by  "  passing  over  it"  "any  powder 
**  or  fibrous  material."  The  casts,  &o.  may  be  used  for 
embossing. 

[PrinUd,2d.    No  Draiwing$.^ 

A.D.  1880,  April  15.— No.  1543. 

EDWABDS,  Benjahik  Joseph.— Packing  dry  plates. 

The  boxes  used  are  of  cardboard  or  other  suitable  material, 
and  are  provided  at  two  opposite  sides  with  vertical  grooves 
made  of  folded  or  corrugated  paper  or  such  material.  The 
grooves  may  be  of  double  width,  each  to  receive  two  plates, 
back  to  back.  The  lid  slides  on,  or  may  be  attached  by 
hinges. 

IPrinted,  2d.    No  DrawingB.^ 
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A.D.  1880,  April  16.— No.  1569. 

MEWBUEN,  JoHw  Clayton.  —  (A  communication  from  Lion 
•^otTd.)  —  (Tfovitional  protection  onby.)  —  Goloaring  carbon 
printa  after  transferring  to  glass. 

After  transferring,  the  back  of  the  biohromated  sheet  is 
coloured  at  certain  parts,  it  is  then  coated  with  gelatine, 
collodion,  or  varnish,  and  then  the  body  colours  are  applied. 
The  colours  are  preferably  "  made  with  essence  of  spirit"  so 
tt  to  dry  more  quickly,  but  other  colours  may  be  used, 
[Printed,  2d.    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1880,  April  16.— No.  1570. 

^ISOHEB,  WiLUAK  BxtTRi. — Producing  dies  or  mills  for 
oalico  printers'  engraved  printing  rollers. 

For  ordinary  work  the  "  mill "  is  made  direct,  that  is,  not 
hy  means  of  a  "  die."  A  steel  roller  or  mill  blank  is  coated 
'With  asphalte  by  means  of  a  benzol  solution,  and  then 
i^ceives  the  required  design  from  transfer  paper.  It  is 
Exposed  to  light,  the  transferred  pattern  is  washed  off,  and 
the  development  is  done  as  usual,  with  turpentine  alone  or 
xuized  with  petroleum.  After  washing,  the  design  is 
hardened  by  exposure,  cleaned  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
And  the  metal  surface  where  laid  bare  receives  "  an  eleotro- 
"  ty])e  deposit  of  steel"  till  a  suitable  depth  is  obtained. 
The  roller  may  be  tempered* 

To  make  a  "  die  "  proper,  a  steel  plate  is  treated  m  above, 
the  exposure  being  beneath  a  negative. 

Or,  the  galvanotype  in  steel  is  obtained  from  a  oast  of  a 
^latine  plate  which  has  been  exposed  under  a  negative  and 
developed. 

[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawingi.^ 

A.D.  1880.  April  21.— No.  1637. 

%ELL,  Geoboe  Chables.  —  (Provisional  proteeiion  only.)  — 
Obtaining  lined  or  dotted  pictures  for  photo  -  printing 
Xnrocesses. 

A  screen,  preferably  of  wire  gauze,  is  placed  in  front  (or 
may  be  at  back)  of  the  negative,  and  a  print  is  obtained  on  a 
Bensitized  wood,  metal,  or  stone  surface  for  engraving,  or  on 


Bensitized  gelatine  for  photo-relief  or  other  such  prooenes. 
Or  the  screen'  may  be  applied  to  improve  ordinary  photo- 
graphic prints. 

[Printed,  2d.    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1880,  April  21.— No.  1647. 
MARTYN,  Abthub. — {Provinoncd  protecUon  onZj^.)— Forming 
letters,  designs,  &c.,  on  glass  or  other  surfaces. 

Chromated  gelatine  (or  any  sensitive  substance)  is  used  to 
coat  the  glass,  which  is  exposed  under  the  transparent  design, 
and  developed  with  warm  water  till  the  unexposed  parts 
are  cleaned  away.     The  film  may  be  coloured  previous  to 
exposure,  or  after  development ;  or  the  glass  may  be  gilt  or 
silvered  before  being  coated  and  the  exposed  parts  of  the  metal 
dissolved  away  after  development.     The  design  is  backed 
with  a  suitable  ground,   and  should   be  viewed  from  the 
uncoated  glass  side.     Metal  surfaces  may  be  used  instead 
of  glass. 

[Prinied,  2d.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1880,  May  6.— No.  1856. 

BAUM,  FBATfZ.  — {Proiyisiondl  protection  only.) — Obtaining 
etched  copper  plates  by  means  of  chromated  gelatine. 

A  film  of  chromated  gelatine  is  exposed  under  a  negative 
or  positive  of  the  required  size,  transferred  to  the  flexible 
support  and  developed,  and  thence  transferred  to  the  copper 
and  hardened  with  alum,  tannin,  or  such  substance.  The 
plate  is  then  etched.  Instead  of  the  negative,  any  trans- 
parent design  or  such  substance  may  be  used. 
[Printed,  2d.    No  Drawings.] 

A.D.  1880,  May  10.— No.  1909. 

SACHS,  Joseph  Julius. — "  Production  of  roller  surfaces  for 
**  printing,  stamping,  or  embossing." 

The  roller  is  coated  with  chromated  gelatine,  and  is  exposed 
under  the  required  pattern  to  the  eleotrio  or  other  light 
while  the  roller  revolves.  It  is  then,  either  with  or  without 
previous  washing  to  remove  the  unchanged  gelatine,  treated 
with  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  or  similar  substanoe, 
by  which  the  roller  ia  etched. 
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Or  the  chromated  gelatine  pattern  may  be  produced  first 
and  transferred  to  the  roller ;  and,  after  washing  if  required) 
the  "  entire  surface  of  the  roller  "  is  covered  with  a  solution 
of  bitumen  or  such  substance  before  placing  it  in  the  etching 
solution,  where  it  is  preferably  in  connection  with  a  battery, 
ttid  is  kept  revolyingk  The  chromated  gelatine  altered  by  the 
^tion  of  the  li^t  must  first  be  *'  caused  to  loosen  its  hold 
"  upon  the  metallic  surface  with  its  coyering  of  asphalte> 
*'  thereby  exposing  those  parts  of  the  roller  surface  to  the 
''  influence "  of  the  etching  solution.  This  is  done  by  an 
acid,  as  hydrochloric  acid. 

A.D.  1880 No.  1909.* 

Disclaimer  and  memorandum  of  alteration  to  the  Specifica- 
tion of  the  preceding  invention  filed  A.D.  1883,  December  22, 
by  Joseph  Julius  Sachs  and  Grabriel  Raphael  Hugon,  whereby 
they  disclaim  ae  of  no  practical  utility  the  first  process 
described  in  the  invention,  that  is,  where  the  roller  is  coated 
with  chromated  gelatine,  exposed,  and  then  etched. 

[^SpecificcUion  printed,  4d.    No  Drawvng%,'\ 

[Disclaimer,  42.    No  Drawings,'} 

A.D.  1880.  May  21— No.  2068. 
WABLIGH,  Fbbdinahd  Henbt. — {ProvisionaL  protection  only) 
•—Production  of  enlargements  by  artificial  light. 

The  electric  or  other  light  is  used  in  conjunction  with  say 
three  independent  condensers.  These  may  be  hollow  and 
filled  with  a  liquid,  as  water,  and  are  kept  cool  by  blasts  of 
cold  air  constantly  passing  over  them.  Positives  or  negatives 
are  used,  and  the  enlargements  are  produced  as  usuaL  The 
apparatuses  are  fitted  on  travelling  tables  with  racks  and 
pinions  for  focussing.  Yignettes  are  produced  by  interposing 
masks  between  the  lenses  and  sensitive  surfaces. 
[Frinted,  2d.    No  Drawings,"] 

A.D.  1880,  May  27.— No.  2162. 
BBYDGES,  'EDirisAMBBoesE.-^AeommvmoationfromHsrfnaMn 
WUhelm  Vogel,) — Preparation  of  gelatine  emulsions  containing 
pyroxylin. 

Such  emulsions  obviate  certain  evils  incident  on  the  use  of 
aqueous  gelatine  emulsions^  and  are  prepared  by  using  as 
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Bolyents  the  lower  memben  of  the  aeries  of  fatty  aeids  (acetic 
acid,  Ao.)»  their  derivatiyes,  or  mixtnrea  of  them,  alone  or  with 
alcohol.  Sach  solvents  take  np  both  gelatine  and  pyroxylin, 
and  do  not  photographically  iignre  the  silver  oomponnds. 

There  are  three  ways  of  preparing  snoh  emnlsiona.  1.  A 
gelatine  emulsion  is  prepared  as  nsnal  and  dried,  then 
dissolved  as  above.  This  solution  alone  may  be  osed  or 
pyroxylin  dissolved  as  above  maybe  added  to  it.  2.  A  collodion 
emalsion  may  be  prepared  as  nsaal,  washed  and  dried  and 
dissolved  in  tiie  aoidolons  solvent  and  the  gelatine  alone  or 
dissolved  added  to  it.  8.  The  gelatine  and  pyroxylin  may 
be  dissolved  and  the  emalsion  produced  in  the  mixed  solution. 
Formulflo  are  given. 

[Printed,  4(i.    No  DnHoingB.j 

A.D.  1880,  June  2.— No.  2248. 

DB  DUTKIEWIOZ,  Boleslas,  and  DBC0IJFL6,  Akatolb 
Edwabd. — Colouring  and  mounting  photographs. 

A  piece  of  fine  cloth  is  pressed  or  rolled,  and  after  the 
photograph  is  mounted  upon  it,  it  is  stretched  on  a  frame  and 
varnished  with  a  mixture  of  copal  varnish  and  turpentine, 
which  imparts  transparency  and  solidity.  After  drying,  the 
cloth  side  is  coloured  in  oils,  and  the  pioture  is  subsequently 
mounted  on  another  thickness  of  cloth  by  means  of  copal 
varnish  and  heavy  pressure  for  say  twelve  hours.  The  picture 
is  finally  touched  up. 

[PrirUed,  4d,    No  Drawing$.^ 

A.D.  1880,  June  8._]So.  2304. 

THOMPSON,  WiLUAM  Phillips.— (il  commmmoaiUm  from 
Adolphe  i'oUrain,y^GjB,notype  for  copying  designs  in  blade 
and  white. 

The  surface  (which  may  be  of  any  kind)  is  coated  with  s 
sensitive  solution  containing  gum,  perchloride  and  per* 
sulphate  of  iron,  tartaric  or  acetic  acid,  and  common  salt 
which  merely  facilitates  development  and  mi^  be  omitted. 
The  developer  is  a  solution  of  red  or  yellow  pmssials  of 
potash  which  may  be  acid  or  alkaline.  After  printing  and 
develofWdgt  tV^e  pcm^  \a  irasked,  immersed  in  an  acid  bath. 
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and  finallj  washed.    Thus  an  indigfo  blaok  shade  k  obtained 
on  a  white  groond. 

The  patentee  among  his  claims  enumerates  also :  The  nse 
of  a  developing  solntion  of  red  ixr  yellow  prassiate  of  potash, 
of  nlta  of  silver,  zino  or  such  metallic  solutions,  for  producing 
a  dark  lined  jNrint  firom  a  dark  lined  ariginal  or  negatiTe,  and 
the  produotion  of  such  a  result  photographioall  j  without  the 
iakerrention  of  a  negative. 

lFrMed,4d.    No  Dramnge.} 

A.D.  1880,  June  ^— No.  2538. 

SK'OTT,  Bobert.— (ProvmorooZ  protedion  only.y^A  mixing 
^tle,  for  preparing  emulsions. 

Tbm  is  a  doable  bottle,  the  two  parts  of  which  communieate 

'^y  a  perforated  stopper.    The  perforation  may  be  rednoed  by 

^e  introduction  of  a  silver  wire.    The  mixing  is  effected  by 

f^^9idng,  and  is  made  more  certain  by  "  making  one  side  of 

the  stopper  convex." 

[PtwM,  2d.    No  Drcnoings.] 

A,D.  1880,  July  7.— No.  2782. 

^AKE,  WiLUAM  BoBEBT. — {A  communiocUion  from  Sarvey 
^^k^pp  Fktgler,)  —  Producing  by  transfer  flat  or  cylindrical 
^>inting  surfaces  for  various  printing  processes. 

To  produce  an  etched  or  sunk  design  on  a  metallic  or  other 
^tirlace,  the  design  is  photographed  on  paper  and  transferred 
^  the  surface  by  any  photo-mechanical  process,  or  transferred 
trom  a  print  or  impression  otherwise  produced  in  suitable 
transfer  ink.  The  surface  is  then  treated  with  a  dilute 
idcoholic  solution  of  shellac  which  does  not  remain  on  the 
Burface  of  the  ink.  This  coating  forms  the  "  etching  ground.*' 
The  ink  is  then  removed  with  turpentine  or  benaene  neither 
of  which  affects  the  etching  ground.  The  etching  can  be 
carried  out  as  usual.  This  method  may  be  applied  to  copper 
cylinders,  stone  or  glass  surfaces,  &o. 

To  transfer  a  design  to  a  curved  metalHo  or  other  surface, 
an  outline  tracing  of  the  design  is  photographed  by  the 
camera  upon  sensitive  paper  prepared  according  to  a  given 
jformiila  so  that  it  will  stand  wetting  without  distortion  or 
othat  injury.    The  cylindrical  surface  is  thinly  vamishedy  tha 


I 


.»j    uu    tniB    enrface    by  the 

en  grayed,  if  a  metal  plate  ;  otherwi 
used  on  the  pentagraph  table. 
[Prinied,  4i.    No  Drawing,] 

A.D.  1880,  July  19.- 

8AGHS,  Joseph  JuLnis.—"  Prodactit 
*'  Btamping,  or  emboesing,"  as  appli 

A  £M»imile  of  the  open  work  m 
design  ib  obtained  by  the  action  of  li( 
coated  with  ohromated  gelatine,   ai 
senaitiTe  substance :  (presumably  the 
direct  superposition  and  exposure  as  ii 
This  facsimile  is  then  attached  by  i 
pressure,  and  the  parts  not  acted  on  1 
suitable  solvents,  so  that  at  those  p 
roller  is  exposed.     The  roller  is  the 
deposited  upon  it  electrolytically. 

In  the  proTisional  specification  a 
coating  the  roller  with  the  sensitiTe 
light  beneath  the  pattern,  and  continu 

Other  methods  are  given  which  do 
graphic  action. 

lPruded,4d.    No  DrawmgaJ] 
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e  coated,  and  has  a  slot  along  its  upper  part  which  is  pro- 
ided  with  a  slide  to  close  it  from  one  end  and  so  reduce  the 
sngth  of  the  slot  that  is  used  as  occasion  requires.  The 
oating  liquid  issues  from  this  slot  when  the  Talve  is  open, 
nd  the  plate  to  be  coated  is  drawn  across  it  and  then  turned 
ver  to  dry.  There  are  several  small  conveniences  to  the 
pparatus,  such  as,  a  hot  water  jacket,  levelling  screws,  a 
inen  bag  in  the  reservoir  to  filter  the  emulsion;  and  the 
lotted  tube  may  be  on  a  separate  stand,  connected  with  the 
sservoir  by  an  India  rubber  tube,  a  spring  clip  on  which 
^places  the  valve.  * 

[Prinied,  2d,    No  Dravnnga.j 

A.D.  1880,  July  29.— No,  8130. 
LiEK,  Alexamdeb  Mslvii«L£.  —  (^i  eommuniccUion  from 
^ominigtie  Scotellari,)  —  {Proffinoruil  proteeHon  otdy,)  —  Pro- 
iicing  partly  clear  and  partly  mat  designs  and  coloured 
asigns  on  glass,  porcelain,  and  such  surfaces. 
The  surface  to  be  ornamented  is  first  coated  "  with  what  is 
called  enamel  collodion."  For  this  coating  is  employed 
f  preference  an  aqueous  solution  of  honey,  glucose,  gela- 
tie  and  alkaline  bichromate  (according  to  formula),  which 
applied  in  the  dark  room.  This  is  then  printed  on  by  a 
«itive  either  by  contact  or  in  a  camera,  developed  by  dusting 
I  enamel  or  glass  powder,  and  fired. 

With  large  plates,  instead  of  applying  the  x>owdered  colours 
th  a  brush,  the  plate  "  is  made  to  form  one  of  the  sides  of 
a  box  in  which  the  enamel  powder  is  placed.'*  The  box  is 
msparent.  When  sufficiently  developed  (the  operation  is 
t  described)  it  remains  three  days,  is  then  soaked  in  water 
wash  out  the  chromate,  and  the  flux  so  removed  is  com- 
nsated  for  when  the  surface  is  dry,  by  a  solution  of  borax, 
by  applying  with  a  bs^ger  hair  brush  over  the  whole 
surface  a  coat  of  a  solution  of  4  parts  of  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine and  1  part  of  fat  spirit.'*  The  plate  is  then  coloured 
ith  colours  "employed  in  painting  on  glass,  which  are 
applied  by  means  of  spirit  on  the  right  side,  or  preferably 
with  gum  on  the  back  surface  of  the  plate.  Water  or  gaxn 
colours  are  employed  to  heighten  the  efiect,  and  the  whole 
is  fixed  by  firing  at  a  high  temperature." 
[Prinied,  2d.    No  DrawingSi} 
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A.D.  1880.  AnguBt  18— No.  3353. 
STANLEY,  WiLLlAK  Ford.— Teleeoopio  camerM,  dark  ifidM, 
and  arrangementB  for  lenses. 

The  parts  of  the  telescopic  camera  increase  in  size  fasck- 
ward,  that  is  the  front  draw  is  the  smallest  and  innermoit. 
Each  sliding  part  is  seeored  hy  a  spring  at  its  lower  psiti 
and  is  made  dast  tight  by  a  cord  laid  in  a  grooYe  round 
the  join. 

The  dark  slide  has  several  separate  "  inner  adapters  "  each 
of  which  fits  in  the  dark  slide  and  carries  two  plates.  The 
dark  slide  is  fixed  to  the  camera  by  sliding  it  in  a  groofe,  or 
preferably  by  pressing  it  on  to  a  "  projecting  tongne." 

The  lenses  are  in  metal  cells,  so  that  more  than  one  maj  be 
used  to  vary  the  focus,  the  diaphragms  have  an  exterior  tamed 
out  rim,  and  they  push  in  from  the  fh>nt ;  the  ordinaiy  cap  is 
replaced  by  a  plug,  and  the  fine  adjustment  is  obtained  by 
Bcrewing  the  lens  tube  into  or  out  of  a  collar  fixed  to  the 
camera  front.  The  camera  front  may  be  drawn  ont  of  t^^ 
vertical  position  by  a  screw  to  get  the  efi*ect  of  a  swing  back. 
[Prinied,  W.    Drawings.} 

A.D.  1880,  August  18.— No.  3355. 
HALLETT,  Pkahcis  Hughes.— (Letter*  Patent  void  for  wtf^ 
of  Final  SpeeificaUon,) — Colouring  photographic  prints  al^^ 
afterwards  albnmeniaing  and  completing  the  printing. 

The  paper  is  salted,  sensitized,  and  exposed  under  tli^ 
negative  till  the  outlines  are  visible.  After  fixing  and  wash' 
ing  it  is  immersed  in  alcohol,  dried,  rolled,  and  coloiire<l 
lightly  and  flatly  with  vegetable  colours  mixed  with  as^ 
albuminous  liquor  of  which  the  formula  is  given.  It  is  then 
rolled,  immersed  in  alcohol,  albumeniaed  (formula  given), 
sensitized,  has  detail  Stc.  printed  in,  and  is  toned,  fixed,  and 
enamelled  if  required,  as  usnaL 
[PrinM,U.    No  Jhawinffg.'] 

A.D.  1880,  August  26.-Na  3464. 
COGLIBYINA,  Doimioo.  —  A  photometer,  applioaUe  to 
daylight  as  wall  as  artificial  lights. 

To  get  ike  standard  unit,  a  oextain  flame  (P  a  gaa  flama)  is 
regulated  by  a  oock,  until  a  pencil  of  rays  from  it»  after 
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passing  through  a  lens  and  suffering  repeated  reflexions  till 
its  path  is  equal  to  eight  meters,  **  only  touches  "  a  certain  ball. 
This  standard  flame  is  now  caused  to  illuminate  one  side  of  a 
sphere  which  is  only  half  a  meter  distant,  while  the  light  to 
he  compared  with  it  illuminates  the  other  half  of  the  same 
sphere.  A  reflexion  of  the  sphere  is  observed  in  a  plane 
mirror,  and  any  inequality  in  the  illumination  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  sphere  is  at  once  apparent.  The  dark  chambers 
which  contain  the  lights  are  movable  as  is  also  the  sphere, 
and  by  a  combination  of  these  movements  one  may  compare 
lights  that  vary  greatly  in  intensity.  For  daylight,  there  is 
an  opening  in  front  of  the  chamber  that  may  be  regulated  by 
aalide. 

[Printed,  6d,    Drcbwing,'] 

A.D.  1880.  August  30.— No.  3511. 
iin)BEOLI,  Emile. — (A  eommunicaUon  from  Jean  Baptiete 
OermeuilrBonnaud.) — Transferring  photographs  that  have  been 
coloured  to  china,  faience,  glass,  metal,  &o.,  and  vitrifying 
them. 

A  transparent  x)ositive  print  is  obtained  and  laid  over  a 
piece  of  tracing  paper,  then  the  outlines  are  gone  over  with 
AH  electric  pen  so  that  the  tracing  paper  is  perforated.  This 
outline  is  reproduced  on  the  surface  to  be  ornamented,  by 
Cleans  of  a  black  powder  applied  by  a  pad  through  the 
perforations.  The  surface  is  then  coloured  in  flat  tints  and 
fired,  though  this  firing  may  be  dispensed  with.  This  flat 
tinting  increases  the  brilliancy  of  the  coloured  film  which  is 
tfterwards  applied  over  it. 

A  film  is  then  prepared  by  coating  cleaned  glass  with  a 
bygrometric  mixture  (syrup,  gum,  glycerine  and  bichromate 
of  potash,  quantities  given).  The  coated  glass  is  exposed 
when  dry  to  light  under  a  transparent  photographic  print. 
After  exposure  the  colours  are  dusted  on  as  required  with  a 
fine  brush.  The  print  is  next  coated  with  normal  collodion 
(containing  a  little  glycerine  if  necessary),  soaked  in  water  to 
separate  the  film  from  the  glass,  and  the  film  soaked  in 
oaostic  potash  solntion.  After  careful  washing  this  film  is  put 
isto  a  bath  containing  fluxes  dissolved,  and  floated  on  to  the 
required  sorface,  then  retouohed  if  necessary,  and  baked.  At 
the  retouching  stage,  any  part  may  be  reinforced  by  pro* 


iixgs,  lor  cement,  &c. 

Sulphur  is  melted  with  some 
(which  aro  not  metals  or  meta 
Bilicates,  metallic  salts  in  gen 
marine,  powdered  minerals,  wo( 
The  product  is  applicable  to  an 
Spence's  metal  may  be  used. 

When  the  powders  are  very  fin 
delicate  castings  of  gelatine  rel 
allowed  to  cool  in  a  vacuum. 

[Printed,  4d,    Ko  Drawingerj 


A.D.  1880,  Septembei 

MORGAN -BEOWN,  William,- 
Tkeodor  Pixis.)  —  Colouring  phoU 
fezring  them  to  cloth,  wood,  leathc 

The  surface  of  the  material  is 
photograph  is  transferred  upon  it 
"  thin  photoprint  may  give  tl 
colouring. 

Or  the  print  may  be  transferri 
coloared,  and  then  transferred  to  i 

**  It  may  also  be  ma/^**  '^-  " 
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The  snrfaoe  is  coated  by  means  of  an  aqneons  solution  of 
lionejy  glucose,  gelatine,  and  an  alkaline  bichromate  (qnan- 
^ities  given),  then  exposed  under  a  positiye  or  in  a  camera. 
^The  image  is  dereloped  by  dusting  on  enamel  or  glass  powder 
^vfith  a  brush,  and  the  plate  is  fired. 

If  the  plate  is  large,  the  powder  is  not  applied  by  a  binish« 

l>ut  the  plate  is  made  to  form  one  side  of  a  transparent 

•*  box  in  which  the  enamel  powder  is  placed."      "When 

**  sufficiently  charged  "  with  the  powder  (the  operation  is  not 

^iescribed)  it  remains  three  days,  is  then  soaked  for  twelve 

lioors  in  water  to  remove  the  bichromate,  and  the  flux  so 

removed  is  restored  "  by  a  solution  of  borax  at  10  per  cent., 

*'  by  applying  with   a  badger  hair  brush  over  Uie  whole 

*'  Barface  a  coat  of  a  solution  of  4  parts  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 

"  and  1  part  of  fat  spirit."    The  front  is  then  coloured  by 

enamels  applied  with  spirit,  or  preferably  the  colours  are 

applied  with  gum,  on  the  back.    The  plate  is  then  fired. 

[PrinUd,2d.    No  Drawingg.] 

A.D.  188D,  October  26.— No.  4360. 

SGHNOBBENBEBG,  Nicholas.  —  (A  communieaiion  from 
William  Chune,)— {Provisional  protection  only,) — ^Producing 
i&d  colouring  photographs  on  glass  to  imitate  oil  or  water 
colour  paintings. 

A  print  is  produced  from  a  negative,  on  pigment'  paper, 
transferred  to  a  glass  plate,  and  developed  as  usual.  When 
dry  it  is  thinly  varnished,  preferably  by  means  of  a  small  glue 
roller,  and  powdered  pigments  are  applied  as  desired  to  the 
tarnished  surface.  When  dry  it  is  coated  with  gelatine,  and 
wliolly  or  partially  with  a  black  or  other  paint  or  varnish. 
[Printed,  2d.    No  DrawingiJ] 

A.D.  1880,  November  26.— No.  4022. 

liDWABDS,  EDMxrvD.  —  {A  eommumcoHon  from  Maurice 
NJiet,) — Copying  drawings,  engravings,  &o. 

Sensitive  paper  is  prepared  by  passing  paper  through  a 
baUi  containing  soap,  alum,  glue,  Ac.,  and  then  through 
ioother  bath  oontaining  burnt  umber,  bladk  pigment,  glue, 
iiMi  bichromate  of  potash.  Formuln  for  these  baths  are 
Sifen.  Paper  so  prepared  is  exposed  in  a*  printing  fktums 
17699.  IL 


All  waier. 


[PrinMy  4d.     Ko  Dra/io 


A.D.  188Q,  Nov. 

DBSDGK,  JuoB.— Prodnou 
printing  tniiaees  firom  photo- 
The  relief  plates  may  be  pn 
The  relief  plate  is  coated  n 
the  paraffin  is  preferably  made 
the  relief  plat^  is  level  with  H 
cutting  tool  is  then  passed  oi 
taking  care  that  it  exactly  fo 
plate  and  therefore  outs  groove 
as  the  hollows  of  the  plate  are  < 
reproduced,  may  be  used  for  ] 
press. 

Or,  a  rigid  relief  plate  or  its 
an  elastic  surface  (pad,  roller,  p 
lines,  dots,  Ac,  and  impressioi 
an  impression  may  be  obtainec 
printing;  or  an  impression  m 
plate  to  be  treated  by  the  "  GiJ 
printing  block.  Or  the  relief  p 
of  elastic  substance  as  well  as  l 
be  made  cm  »■  ^'—  -^ 
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Or,  instead  of  using  lines,  dots,  &c.,  pictnres  may  be 
produced  by  printing  Buccessiyely  with  a  series  of  relief 
plates  (due  care  being  paid  ho  aoonrate  register),  all  produced 
firom  the  same  mould,  but  each  having  its  surface  removed 
to  a  different  extent,  so  that  on  the  first,  only  the  deepest 
depresBioAs  remain,  while  the  last  has  its  lurflEUse  untouched. 
7^08  the  ink  aooumulates  where  required  by  the  snooeasive 
priotinga. 

Any  of  these  methods  may  be  varied. 
[PrinM,^.    No  I)murinff9.} 

A.D.  1880,  December  2.-^lJ]:o.  5013. 

WILD,  AsBKET  Jules  TBiODOBS.-^Copying  drawings,  &e. 

Paper  is  sponged  or  otherwise  treated  with  an  aqueous 
nlution  of  ehromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  dried^ 
It  is  then  exposed  to  light  under  the  drawing,  nejrt  placed  in 
a  vaporising  box  containing  aidline  oil  (pure  or  mixed  with 
ammoma),  then  washed  and  dried,  ^e  reproductioB  ii 
fually  sponged  with  an  alkaline  solution  to  fix  the  design. 

Paper  prepared  as  above  may  be  used  for  other  metbods  of 
eopjdng,  and  the  solution  may  be  applied  to  other  photo- 
graphic uses. 

iPr%tUed,2d.    No  DrawmgB.I 

A.D.  1880,  December  10.--^No.  5176. 

OLABKB,  Jcnnr  Palmeb. — ^A  turnrtable  support  for  models 
in  portrait  work. 

A  circular  table,  working  on  a  pivot  and  supported  by 
friction  rollers,  supports  the  posed  model,  and  is  provided 
with  catches  so  that  the  operator  may  turn  it  by  a  long  rod 
without  leaving  the  camera.  Other  means  for  turning  tha 
table  may  be  employed. 

IPrinted^id,    Draunng.} 


^% 


««<     ai«     I.  /irMmnt,     a 

priming  from  nogativos,  and  p 
without  iiogativee. 

The  p«per  is  prepared  by  mi 
compoand  with  the  pulp,  or  hj 
finished  paper  a  bromide  of  sih 
M  described.    The  chief  peon 
is  that  it  contains  a  amall  (; 
«<  loimenUd  fbr  3  dajs"  "in 
poaed  nnder  the  negatiTe  to  a 
prefermblj  with  ferrooa  oxalate, 
daTelop  tha  image.    To  prodne 
linti,  the  piotnre  is  next  Ueai 
bidiloridfi  of  merenrj,  *'biohlo 
aoid,  (protodiloride  of  tin,  sulpl 
mmtad  albamen»  and  ■olphnrio 
according  to  the  provisional  spe< 
in  a  bath  consisting  of  "  an  aqne 
with  a  little  ammonia,  borax,  gol 
other  salt  according  to  the  colour 
A  picture  so  produced  (though  t 
tion  is  not  clearly  stated)  will  gi^ 
action  of  light,  by  pressing  upon  : 
moistened  with  nitric  acid,  then 
with  protobhloride  of  tin  or  sncl 
mersing  these  sheets  *'  toimth<^*  •- 
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Such  paper  is  exposed  (moist  or  dry),  developed,  and  fixed  as 
tifloal,  washed,  and  immersed  in  an  acidulated  solution  of 
oorrosire  sublimate  to  whiten  the  image.  Such  a  picture  is 
ivrersed ;  ''  to  set  it  right  the  mode  of  double  transfer  may 
"  be  adopted."  The  picture  is  "  sised  with  paste  slightly 
"  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  add/'  and  is  then  varnished 
or  enamelled. 

[Prtnied,  4d.    No  jDmunnffi,] 

A.D.  1881,  January  12.— No.  142. 

STANFORD,  Edwabd  Cha&lss  Co&tib.  —  Manufacture  of 
"  algin "  from  seaweed,  and  its  use  as  a  film  in  photo- 
graphy, &c. 

The  seaweed  (preferably  Laminaria)  is  pulped,  extracted 
with  water,  and  the  solution  worked  for  salts.  The  residue  is 
treated  with  an  alkali,  or  its  equiyalent»  in  a  boiler  under 
pressure,  when  a  gelatinous  solution  results.  This  solution 
may  be  bleached,  and  when  dried  is  "  algin."  By  adding  a 
suitable  acid  or  salt  to  the  solution, ' '  algic  acid  "  is  precipitated 
as  a  jelly. 

The  methods  given  may  be  modified. 

Algin  and  algic  acid  are  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of 
purposes  amongst  which  are  enumerated,  as  a  gam  or  glue, 
for  varnishing  prints,  and  as  a  film  for  photographic  purposes. 
It  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances. 

lPrmied,4d.    No  I>raiwif%g$.'] 

A.D.  1881,  January  2L— No.  266. 

SACHS,  Joseph  JrLn7«.~Production  of  surfaces  for  printing, 
■tamping  or  embossing. 

A  suitable  flexible  material  (as  paper)  is  coated  with  a 
sensitive  layer  such  as  chromated  gelatine,  then  coated  with 
asphaltnm,  and  exposed  either  under  the  pattern  or  in  a 
camera  (for  enlarging  or  reducing).  The  -sensitive  surfiftce  is 
then  coated  with  a  substance  that  will  adhere  to  metal 
surfaces  and  resist  etching '  liquids,  for  example,  wax  and 
asphaltnm,  and  soaked  in  a  bath  (preferably  containing  a 
little  alkali)  till  the  parts  unaffected  by  light  have  swelled  up 
when  the  resisting  substance  is  removed  fh>m  the  raised 
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portions  by  means  of  a  sponge.    After  partial  drying,  tiM 
prepared  design  ii  oaoBed  to  adhere  to  the  surface  to  be  etdied 
by  simple  preaenre  or  otherwise,  and  the  etching  ia  oaiucdto 
take  plaoe«  preferably  ihr<mgk  the  paper  or  sabatance  tiwi  Im 
sapported  the  sensitive  film.    For  etehing,  a  baih  containing 
perohlorido  of  iron,  osed  with  or  without  an  electric  eaireot, 
is  preferred.    For  surfaces  other  than  such  as  theaa*  a  snitsbiA 
etching  fluid  must  be  used,  and  so  any  surface  that  can  be 
etched  may  be  employed  in  this  process.    Variations  of  the 
above  method  are  described  but  the  principle  remains  the 
same.    One  may  get   either  a  raised  or  sunk    design  by 
reversing  the  character  of  the  object  started  with,  as  for 
instance  using  lace  as  a  transparency,  or  as  a  white  object 
on  a  black  background. 

"  To  obtain  a  pin  engraving,*'  the  sensitive  snrfhoe  has  a 
preliminary  exposure  under  a  negative  consisting  of  dark  dots 
on  a  transparent  ground. 

The  provisional  specification  includes  also  the  following : — 

The  use  of  asphaltum  alone  for  the  sensitive  layer ;  this 
requires  the  use  of  a  cement  to  attach  the  layer  to  tSie  Borface 
to  be  etched,  or  that  the  surface  be  warmed. 

For  pin  engravings  from  half  shade  subjects,  the  exposed 
sensitive  surface  is  covered  with  a  resist,  soaked  to  raise  the 
design  in  proportion  to  its  protection  from  light,  and  laid  on 
a  fiat  surface  and  pricked  all  over  with  a  bundle  of  taper  pin 
points,  so  that  the  highest  parts  are  pricked  with  the  largest 
holes.  The  prepared  film  is  then  attached  to  the  surfieiee  and 
the  etching  is  done.  Or,  a  resist  in  the  form  of  jmwder  may 
be  added  to  the  gelatine  (or  other)  layer. 

For  printing  in  many  colours,  a  plate  is  prepared  for  each 
colour,  the  part  not  wanted  for  the  particular  colour  being 
painted  over  with  a  resist,  before  attaching  the  film  to  the 
surface  to  be  etched.  Or,  the  parts  may  be  blocked  out  on  the 
transparency  aa  required. 

Also  one  may  draw  the  pattema  required,  by  hand,  using 
the  resist  as  an  ink. 

A.D.  1881,    .....    No.  266.* 

Disclaimer  and  Memorandum  of  Alteraiitm  to  the  Speoifioa- 
tion  of  the  preceding  invention  filed  A  J).  1883,  December  82. 
by  Joseph  Julius  Sachs  and  CMNiel  fiftphael  Hugoa  whereby 
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th/dj  diBclaim  thafc  part  of  the  invention  desoribed  in  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  above  abridgment,  namely : — '* '  To 
"  '  obtain  a  pin  engraving/  the  sensitive  sorfaoe  has  a  pre- 
"  hminary  exposure  under  a  negative  consisting  of  dark  dots 
*'  on  a  transparent  ground." 

ISpeeifioation  frmted,  6d.    No  DrawinggJ] 

IDMamer,  4d.    No  JDrmnnga.'] 

A.D.  1881,  FelMTuary  10.— No.  679. 
GH  AMEBOY,  Hipfolttb. — ' '  Electro-photographical  receivers 
"  for  telegraphs." 

The  oscillating  bar  or  needle  of  the  galvanometer  arrange- 
ment has  a  cone  open  at  both  ends  attached  to  it  laterally  and 
10  arranged  that  the  small  end  of  the  cone  is  opposite  an 
orifice  behind  which  a  strip  of  sensitive  paper  is  drawn  by 
clockwork.  Light  shines  down  the  cone,  and  the  oscillations 
of  the  needle  with  the  cone  are  registered  on  the  sensitive 
BorftMW.  Instead  of  the  wavy  line  so  produced,  one  may  get 
the  signs  as  dots  and  dashes  by  having  two  openings  at  the 
narrow  end  of  the  truncated  cone,  so  that,  when  the  needle 
is  deflected  to  either  side,  the  light  passes.  Or,  instead  of  the 
cone  arrangement,  a  mirror  may  be  attached  to  the  needle  so 
that  the  instrument  resembles  a  reflecting  galvanometer, 
and  the  beam  of  light  from  the  mirror  affects  the  sensitive 
soifaoe  and  leaves  a  record  of  its  movements.  Modifications 
of  these  methods  are  described. 

The  sensitive  strip  may  be  coated  with  gelatino-bromide 
emulsion,  in  which  case  the  clockwork  draws  it  by  means  of 
rollers  through  a  developing  and  fixing  bath  after  it  has 
passed  the  opening.  Or  "  the  signs  may  be  made  to  appear 
'*  in  blue  if  the  paper  is  prepared  with  silicone,  or  they  will 
"  appear  phosphorescent  in  the  dark  if  the  preparation  is 
"  made  with  metallic  sulphurets,  fluor  of  calcium,  ftc."  The 
sensitive  surface  is  passed  through  a  warn!  chamber  after 
exposure,  when  such  is  of  advantage. 
IPrinted,  6d.    Brawingi.'] 

A.D.  1881,  February  23.— No.  775. 
ABEL,  OflAKLES  Dkhtoh. — (A  commitnieaiion  from  Alphcnse 
Loitmiu  cmi  Jean  Ba^^UH$  Oermeuil-Bownwud,)''0penk  and 
field  glasses  that  may  be  used  also  for  photographing. 


Ui 
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Methods  of  oonstraotion  are  described  whereby  the  eje- 
piece  of  an  opera-  Ac.  glass  may  be  replaced  by  a  phoiogri{ddc 
objectiTe,  and  the  objective  of  the  glass  by  a  foenssing  screea 
or  BcuBitive  plate  holder.    If  boUi  barrels  are  fitted  in  tbii 
way,  stereoscopic  views  may  be  taken.    Or  the  sensitive  plftte 
holder  may  fit  on  one  barrel  of  the  glass  and  the  focnsBing 
screen  on  the  other,  so  that  one  may  see  the  view  tiisl  ii 
being  taken  while  the  exposure  is  given.    Or  a  small  bellows 
arrangement  fitted  like  an  ordinary  camera  may  be  attached 
to  the  barrel  of  the  glass*  and  the  ordinary  objective  of  the 
gla«8  may  be  used   in  photographing.    The    photographic 
objective  may  he  fixed  in  the  eye  piece  of  the  opera  glass,  and 
a  cap  carrying  a  doable  concave  lens  may  be  slipped  over  it 
when  it  is  required  for  use  as  an  opera  or  field  glass.    For 
instantaneous  views  the  instrument  may  be  held  in  the  hand 
especially  when  one  barrel  is  fitted  for  focussing  only,  but  a 
light  tripod  with  claws  may  be  used  as  a  support. 

For  instantaneous  work,  a  drop  shutter  is  described  which 
is  released  by  blowing  a  vane  which  turns  a  spindle  and  so 
removes  the  catch  that  supports  the  dropping  piece. 
[Pfimieit  ^    Drawmg.'] 


A.D.  1881.  February  25.— No.  814. 

BONNEVILLE,  Jean  Maris  Auouste  Louis.— (Provmonal 
protection  only.) — Acting  on  sugar  with  nitric  acid,  and  using 
the  product  as  a  varnish  or  for  sensitive  films. 

These  "  nitro  "  derivatives  are  prepared  like  other  "  nitro  ** 
derivatives — ^by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  by  washing.  The 
product  IB  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  hot  acetic  acid  or 
methylated  spirit.  It "  forms  an  excellent  varnish  and  can 
"  replace  collodion  and  gelatine  in  photography."  Various 
other  uses  are  described  for  the  substance. 
[Prmtod,  2(2.    No  Drawinge.'] 

A.D.  1881,  March  14.— No.  1096. 

COGHLAN,  Jaxib  Havoasb.— (ProvutonaZ  proteeHon  otOy.) 
— Making  casts  in  Spenoe's  metal  from  intaglio  or  engraved 
■orfaces  photographically  or  otherwise  produced,  and  niing 
such  casts  to  print  from. 
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The  Spence*B  metal  is  toughened  by  melting  it  and  adding 
to  it  marine  glue  or  other  snoh  substance.  The  cast  is  printed 
from  *'  hy  the  ordinary  process  of  mechanical  printing/'  the 
ink  being  preferably  similar  to  tbat  used  in  the  Woodbury 
process  but  with,  less  grease. 
IFrimted,  2d.    No  DrawingB.^ 


A.D.  1881,  April  1.— No.  1436. 

WABNEBKE,  Leon. — The  production  of  negatives  and  trans* 
parencies  where  the  parts  unacted  on  by  light  and  development 
are  dissolved  away. 

For  producing  the  film,  a  colloidal  substance  such  as 
gelatine,  dextrine,  &c,  is  used ;  it  is  supported  on  paper  or 
Buch  suitable  material ;  and  the  sensitive  salt  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  emulsion  or  by  the  bath  process.  A  formula  for 
preparing  a  suitable  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  is  given. 
Exposure  may  be  in  the  camera  or  otherwise.  A  formula  for 
a  developing  solution  is  given,  —  pyrogallol,  ammonium 
bromide,  and  ammonia,  with  citric  acid,  water,  glycerine,  and 
alcohol.  The  image  may  be  fixed  or  not.  Care  must  be  taken 
in  the  whole  treatment  to  avoid  the  use  of  substances,  such  aa 
alum,  that  would  produce  general  insolubility  of  the  film. 

When  dry,  the  picture  is  placed  in  contact  with  glass  or  any 
suitable  surface  and  plunged  into  warm  water.  The  picture 
adheres  to  the  surface,  and  that  part  of  the  film  which  does 
not  hold  any  part  of  the  image  is  dissolved  away.  The  image 
is  reversed,  but  this  may  be  remedied  by  using  transfor  paper, 
or  by  similar  methods. 

Enlargements,  &o,  may  be  produced  on  paper,  canvas,  Ac, 
ftnd  insoluble  pigments  may  be  added  to  the  emulsion  if 
desired. 

For  relief  cliches,  to  be  used  in  preparing  printing  surfkuses, 
the  sensitive  film  must  be  sufficiently  thick.  A  grain  may  be 
produced  by  adding  an  inert  powder  to  the  emulsion. 

For  ceramic  photographs,  vitrifiable  colour  is  added  to  the 
emulsion. 

Other  applic^ktions  of  the  process  are  described  in  more  or 
less  detail—use  for  phototype  printing,  transparencies,  Ao, 
[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawingt,'] 


.  Aooa  and  falls  in  a  hollow  c 
is  counterpoised  by  a  weight 
the  column.    From  the  head 
a  horiiontal  bar  preferably  ai 
carries  another  vertical  bar 
height^  Ac,  and  may  be  bala 
the  principal  vertical  bar. 
vertical  bar  another  bar  ezte 
head-rest  proper.     This  heac 
stiffly  that  when  its  fixing  sere 
Details  of  the  various  joints,  &c 
[Printed,  6d.    Dravnng,'] 

A.D.  1881,  April 

HADDAN,  Hbibibt  John.  —  ( 
JoBOjpk  BMri  HuUitui  and  Pien 
paper  for  printing  by  developi 
resnlta  than  nsoaL 

The  paper  is  coated  with  a  gi 
1^80  with  another  substance  to  g 

The  paper  may  be  first  coated 
stance  which  contains  a  white 
Bolphafee)  or  saoh  equivalent  e 
and  polished.  For  this  prelin 
instead,    a   resinous    ar^^^*-- 
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Glyoerine  or  sagar  is  added  to  the  reBinouB  solation  nBed 
to  obviate  the  brittlenefls  of  the  layer. 

The  developing  solution  acte  either  from  the  back  or 
from  the  front  (or  from  both)  aooordiai^  to  the  method  of 
preparation. 

[PrinM,4d.    No  JDrawimgt.^ 

A.D.  1881,  April  9.— No.  1569. 

PUMPHEEY,  Altbbd.— Films  that  may  be  stripped  from 
the  glass  before  or  after  exposure,  and  eameras  for  exposing 
such  films. 

A  glass  plate  or  a  similar  surfiaee  is  ooated  with  plain 
eoUodion  and  the  marginal  quarter  inoh  or  so  of  layer  is 
removed. 

For  a  wet  plate,  the  surface  is  ooated  with  gelatine  con- 
taining a  little  chrome  alum  (or  other  substance  to  prevent 
swelling  of  the  gelatine)  and  when  dry  it  is  ooated  with 
iodised  collodion,  Ac,  Ac,  as  in  wet  plate  work.  .  When  the 
native  is  finished,  the  film  is  out  round  and  stripped  from 
the  glass. 

For  a  dry  plate,  the  surface  is  ooated  with  collodion  then 
gelatine  exactly  as  above;  then  the  collodion  or  gdatine 
emulsion  is  applied.  Or  the  gelatine  emulsion  may  be 
applied  directly  on  the  collodion  film.  These  dry  films  may 
be  stripped  from  the  glass  before  exposure  or  before  develop- 
ment, in  which  case  they  are  mounted,  for  working  with,  on 
paper,  by  a  solution  of  india-rubber  in  mineral  naphtha. 
Suoh  films  must  be  stretched  as  they  dry,  for  which  puxpoee 
,  they  may  be  pinned  down  to  a  board  using  a  row  of  pins 
soldered  to  a  strip  of  metal  for  each  edge  of  the  film. 

The  camera  which  is  especially  of  use  in  exposing  such, 
films,  consists  of  a  rectangular  box  of  which  only  one  half  of 
the  upper  two  fifths,  or  thereabouts,  is  used  as  the  <Hunera 
proper ;  the  rest  of  the  space  is  used  to  contain  the  films  and 
manipulate  them  in.  Each  film  is  held  by  a  frame,  and  each 
frame  is  fixed  by  one  of  its  edges  to  an  endless  band  that 
passes  over  two  rollers.  This  band  ocQupiea  the  middle  of 
the  box,  and  as  it  is  turned  by  the  roUera^  each  film  in 
sacceaaion  rises  (stands  on  end)  behind  the  lens.  The  correct 
position  of  the  frame  carrying  the  film  is  ensured  by  stops 


witi,  those  »r^  *•**»««, 
•***»««*  in  w,r^*^ea« 
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taratuB  must  be  so  careftdly  made  that  dark  heat  has 
;t  Qpon  the  index.  When  ezpoaed  to  light  the  red 
sorbs  especially  the  photographio  rays,  and  the  heat- 
jt  is  taken  as  tbe  measure  of  the  light.  The  apparatus 
3ed  in  a  box  with  a  thick  glass  front,  and  moh  tube 
sarabolio  reflector  behind  it  so  that  its  foens  falls 
upon  the  wool. 

modifications  are  mentioned.  For  ordinary  photo* 
especially  as  applied  to  daylight)  blaok  and  white  are 
d  to  red  and  white. 

nay  nse  in  the  apparatus,  either  in  addition  to  or 
of  parts  mentioned  above,  ordinary  thermometers, 
I  paper  inside  or  outside  the  bulbs,  coloured  gases  in 
DB,  and  coloured  condensers  and  reflaotors.  !Fhe  light 
iS  through  a  cell,  containing  water  or  a  solution  of 
I  cut  off  non-luminous  heati.  A  thermopile  may  be 
tead  of  the  differential  thermometer. 
inted,  6d,    Drawing.'] 

A.D.  1881,  May  17— No.  214fl. 

William  Henbt. — {A  cornmwMoaHon  from  Tavl  Piquepe 
Id  Morgan,)  —  {Proviaional  j^oieoHon   only.)  —  Using 
3  paper  in  rolls,  and  a  frame  for  the  purpose. 
;h  the  operation  is  termed  **  printing"  it  appears  to 

the  getting  of  pictures  in  the  camera^  presumably 
Qot  chiefly,  negatives.    The  **  frame  "  has  two  rollers, 
ihe  roll  of  paper  is  stored  and  the  other  receives  it 
printed  "  on  ( ?  exposed), 
etching  board  between  the  rollers  serves  to  keep  the 

even.     A  perforating  apparatus  n^y  be   used    to 
e  the  after  separation  of  the  prints..    The  firame  is 
>ack  and  front  by  sliding  shutters. 
inted,  2d.    No  Braufingi,'] 

A.D.  1881,  May  31.— No.  2881. 

JSVILLEt  Bxtnx  Asivrmt, -^  (Ae&timmiiMHon  from 
V  Henry ^  0i»faUlb<Md*}^Pfrm9i&ma  frakeiUm  enly.)— 
Qg  embossed  photographs. 

ine  moulds  are  obtained  by  transfieivring  the  piotnre 
dd  glass,  exposing  a  layer  of  aensitiaid  gelatine  or 
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eqniTalmt  medium  onder  it  (or  **  at  a  suitable  distuioe  firam" 
it)  and  deyelopmg  with  water  or  a  saitablei  liquid.  Tiie  wd« 
sitiaed  medium  may  be  liquid  or  lemi-liqaid  and  beld 
▼erticaUj*  in  a  soitable  frame  dming  exposure.  Or  a  preli- 
minary mould  may  be  made  by  a  similar  method,  aiid  a 
plaster  cast  taken  from  it  and  afterwards  modelled.  By  sneh 
method,  if  desired,  the  principal  figure  may  be  prodnoed  in 
roonded  relief,  by  making  an  electrotype  and  counter  die 
from  the  cast,  and  embossing  the  print  tiierewith. 
lPr%rUed,2d.    No  DrawingB.^ 

JLD.  1881,  June  lOw^No.  2526. 

HOLBOYIXB,  Jon  Baiut.— (IVoMtonai  pn4eeU(m  en^.>— 
Paper  negatives. 

The  sensitised  gelatine  or  similar  film  is  supported  on  paper 
that  is  more  or  less  transparent. 
[Printtd,  2d.    No  Drawingi.'] 

A.D.  1881,  June  25.— No.  2788. 

SANDS,  Chasles.— Additions  to  instantaneous  shutters  for 
regulating  exposure  and  using  them  instead  of  diaphragms. 

These  additions  refer  more  particularly  to  tiie  shutter 
described  by  the  late  Kichael  Noton  in  the  British  Jonnial 
of  Photography  dated  2lBt.  November,  1879.  It  oonsiBtB 
essentially  of  two  plates,  each  with  a  diamond  shaped  hole  in 
it,  which  by  passing  in  front  of  or  behind  the  lens,  or  in  the 
place  of  the  diaphragm,  g^ve  the  exposiire. 

The  spring  which  actuates  the  sUdes,  is  coiled  in  a  drum, 
and  may  be  wound  to  difRnrent  degrees  of  tension,  an  index 
indicating  the  resulting  speed. 

For  slow  exposures,  the  spring  may  be  loosened  or 
prevented  from  acting,  and  the  craidc  |^te  (which  is  con- 
nected with  the  slides)  turned  by  hand  tUl  the  desired  open- 
ing is  obtained.  The  area  of  tlie  apeiMiure  is  shown  by  an 
index  the  scale  for  which  has  marl^  vpoA  i^  itp  positioos 
for  snooessively  hairing  the  apertura,  or  for  other  fropoitiooi 
if  desired. 

The  details  of  the  apparatus  are  gtven. 
[Prinisd,  6d.    Bfuwvivg.l 
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"f  A.D.  1881,  July  8.— No.  3012. 

SACHS,  Joseph  Julius. — Sulphur  mixtures  for  castings. 

Solphor  is  melted  and  mixed  with  finely  powdered  slate 
dost.  Some  other  substance  may  be  added,  such  as  coal, 
lamp  black,  Venetian  red,  emery,  ko,  A  list  of  uses  for  such 
xaixtures  is  given. 

The  inventor  says, — *'  For  taking  cast  of  chrome  gelatine 
"  photograph  I  take  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  forty 
''  per  cent,  of  slate  dust,  ten  per  cent,  of  emery  or  any  other 
"  hard  or  silicious  powder,  and  to  this  I  add  about  three 
"  parts  of  the  plumbago  or  one  of  the  substitutes  mentioned  " 
^"lamp*black  or  mineral  black,  or  other  mineral  sub- 
"  stances,  according  to  the  color  of  material  that  I  require  to 
"  obtain.'')  The  casts  are  preferably  cooled  in  a  partial 
Tacunm. 

\FrinM,  4d.    No  Drocoin^.] 


A.D.  1881,  July  8.— No.  3014. 

SMITH,  GxOBOE. — ^A  swing  back  for  cameras,  and  a  tripod 
stand. 

The  back  frame  of  the  camera  has  its  lower  edge  rounded, 
a&d  is  secured  to  the  base  board  by  a  single  sorew.  Thevertical 
awing  is  obtained  by  a  horisontal  pin  connected  with  ihm 
vpper  part  of  the  screw,  on  which  the  back  moves  as  if  on  a' 
ii^Dgo.  The  horiaontal  swing  is  obtained  by  using  the  eorew 
as  a  pivot  and  the  hole  in  the  base  board  as  its  beanng. 
Tightening  this  one  screw  fixes  the  camera  bade  in  whatever 
position  it  may  be  placed.  Two  or  three  arrangements  for 
getting  the  universal  motion  by  means  of  a  ball  and  socket, 
are  described. 

•BfMTh  leg  of  the  tripod  is  made  of  three  rods,  the  two  outer 
ones  forming  the  extension  above  the  other  one.  They  are 
joined  by  a  pin  so  that  they  may  fold  together,  and  a  cross- 
wise stop  keeps  them  straight  when  opened  out.  The  imisr 
sides  of  tho  upper  ends  of  the  two  npper  rods  are  provided 
with  boles  or  pins  which  correspond  with  pins  or  holes  in  the 
top  piece  of  the  stand.  To  fit  the  legs  on  to  the  top  pieoe, 
tibeae  ends  stre  strained  apart,  and  they  retain  ^eir  grip 
mer^  by  the  spring  of  the  rods.    A  sliding  ezteosum  leg 


may  bo  used.    Suoh  legi  maj  be  used  on  other  rtandatba 
tboso  for  cameras. 

[Prinied,  W.    Drawing.'] 

A.D.  1881,  July  18.— No.  3129. 

WALKER,  J  AXES  John.  —  {ProvisioncU  proteeHon  wUy.)— 
Roproduotion  of  toand. 

A  perforated  baud  passes  in  front  of  an  air  (or  other)  blast 
to  produce  the  sonnd.    The  perforated  band  is  produced  from 
the  sounds  that  it  reproduces,  for  instance  by  changing  the 
indentations  on  the  metal  sheets  produced  in  the  phonograph 
into  perforations.    Or,  "the  perforated  band  may  be  pro* 
"  duced  fVom  the  photograph  taken  upon  a  moving  surface, 
*'  of  an  edge  caused  to  Tibrate  by  the  voice  or  other  sound." 
From  tho  negative  a  positive  is  obtained  on  the  bond  in  a 
protoctive  substance,  and  the  band  is  etched. 
[Printed,  2d.    No  DrawingiJ] 


A.D.  1881,  August  3.— No. 

ROGERS,  John. — {Provisional  protection  only.) — ^Registering 
car  passengers,  workmen,  &o.  by  photography. 

A  sheet  or  band  of  sensitised  paper  moves  by  olookwork  or 
otherwise  suitably  behind  a  lens.  Each  passenger  "must 
**  come  within  the  field  of  the  lens  "  on  entering  or  leaving 
or  both,  and  so  produces  upon  the  sensitive  paper  m  picture 
or  mark.  The  paper  may  require  development.  The  pas- 
senger may  by  his  entering  aetuate  a  shutter  and  cause  the 
exposure  to  be  made*  Other  surfaces  than  paper  may  be 
used. 

[Prtnfei,  2d.    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1881,  August  12.— No.  3504. 

MEIHl^,  John  Rudolfh.— (ii  eomfMinicoHon  from  FHedriek 
Carl  Hossek) — ^Producing  surfaces  for  printing  in  oomhaiied 
colours,  also  applicable  to  printing  on  glass  and  poroelain, 

A  surface  is  divided  into  squares,  and  the  divkionfl  are 
tinted  with  graduated  shadea  of  grey  in  an  irregular  maimer. 
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This  18  photographed,  and  a  relief  plate  obtained  from  the 
iiegative.  This  relief  plate  is  rolled  with,  say  bine  ink,  and 
tn  impression  taken.  The  relief  plate  is  oleaiwd  and  used  to 
giTo  to  the  same  surface  an  impression  in,  say  red,  this  im* 
pression  being  shifted  one  square  with  regard  to  the  first. 
This  is  repeated  with  yellow,  or  other  colonrs  are  used  that 
msy  be  considered  "  primary.''  'l*he  method  by  which  each 
Bqnare  has  been  tinted  is  carefully  noted,  and  the  whole 
fotttM  a  scale  of  combined  and  graduated  tints. 

The  coloured  object  to  be  reproduced  has  drawings  made 

iVom  it  shaded  in  grey  only,  each  drawing  representing  one 

colour  only.    The  reproduction  of  intensity  and  tint  is  done 

by  finding  the  required  tint  on  the  scale  described  aboTe,  and 

Arranging  that  that  particular  part  of  the  picture  shall  be 

treated  exactly  as  the  determined  square  of  the  scale  was 

treated  so  as  to  reproduce  the  tint  in  its  proper  intensity. 

^tich  shaded  drawings  may  be  three  only^  one  for  each  of  the 

primary  "  colours,  but  an  extra  one  may  be  required  for  a 

Neutral  tint,  and  another  extra  one  to  represent  "  local  colour 

**   to  heighten  the  effect ;  *'  or  more  than  fiye  may  be  used  if 

^^uired.    From  each  of  these  shaded  drawings  a  relief  plate 

^  made  as  described  above,  and  these  relief  plates  are  printed 

^*t>m  in  their  proper  order,  using  the  colours  as  for  making 

^be  scale,  to  produce  the  picture. 

As  any  colour  may  be  used,  the  method  is  applicable  for 
l^^Firoduoing  pictures  on  glass,  porcelain,  enamel,  &c.  to  be 
^4Flerwards  burnt  in. 

[Printed^  4id.    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1881,  August  17.— No.  3570. 

^OGXJB,  David,  and  LB  M0U8SU,  BBNJAMiir  Constant.— 
^*  Preparing  drawing  or  transfer  paper  with  a  tinted  and 
^  *  embossed  surface  for  use  in  lithography,  photolithography, 
* '  photography,  and  sinoography." 

Tlie  paper  is  coated  with  a  composition  that  may  be  readily 
moraped,  and  is  then  printed  with  a  ruled  or  dotted  tint,  and 
finished  "  by  pressing  across  this  tint  a  relief  block."  The 
ink  is  pressed  in  where  the  relief  block  comes  in  contact  with 
it  *'  On  these  relief  lines,  points,  or  dots,  divided  tints  of 
^  graduated  intensity,  up  to  perfect  Uaok,  maj  be  produced 
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*'  by  meant  Of  a  pencil  ohalk  or  bnuh."  Chrmdation  is  ob- 
taiuod  by  scraping  off  the  printed  tint,  leaving  the  linet  or 
dots,  and  these  alio  can  be  remoyed  for  the  high  lights.  Tlie 
drawing  is  then  ready  for  the  osnal  processes  of  {diolo- 
lithography  or  typography. 

The  relief  pressure  blocks  may  have  their  lines  **  more  or 
"  loss  conical,  round,  undulated,  or  curred  (in  vertical  crotf 
"  section),  or  of  other  suitable  form." 

Other  kinds  of  blocks  for  pressing  and  plates  for  printing 
may  be  used  **  stippled,  grained,  or  lined,  or  any  combins- 
"  tions  thereof ; "  and  other  surfaces,  as  silk,  parchment,  &c- 
may  be  treated,  and  other  variations  may  be  made. 
[PriiiUd,  4d.    No  Praiom^f.j 


A.D.  1881,  August  20.— No.  9628. 

HADDAN,  HxBBXRT  Jomf.— (^i  commwnicaUan  from  Joseph 
Lefeuwrior,)  —  (Provieional  proiedum  only,)  —  Travelling 
apparatus  for  wet-plate  work. 

The  camera  is  continued  and  enlarged  behind  the  plate 
holder,  and  in  the  extra  space  the  necessary  operations  are 
carried  on,  the  operator  observing  their  progress  through 
yellow  glass  panes  in  the  top  and  back  of  the  camera.  The 
plate  holder  is  pivoted  horizontally  at  its  lower  edge  so  that 
it  can  be  turned  down  backwards  (by  buttons  outside  the 
camera)  to  immerse  the  plate  in  the  necessary  hatha.  The 
baths  are  successively  introduced  through  the  back  of  the 
camera. 

[Frvnted,  2d,    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1881,  August  22.— No.  3657. 

SACHS,  Joseph  JuLms.— Ckttings  relief  oasts  of  designs ; 
also  electrotypes  from  the  casts. 

A  sensitive  layer  is  prepaid,  as,  for  example,  chromated 
gelatine,  preferably  supported  on  paper.  It  is  vamislied,  as 
with  asphalte  dissolved  in  turpentine.  This  is  exposed  to 
light  so  as  to  get  an  image  of  the  design  upon  it,  either  by 
direct  Buper*position  or  by  the  use  of  lenses.  The  exposed 
sheet  is  soaked  in  water  oontaining  say,  ammimia  or  soetic 
aoid  to  swell  the  Isjer  (chromsited  gelatiiie)^  sod  the  Tsmish 
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is  gently  nibbed  off  the  parts  that  swell  up.  The  Tarnish  re- 
maining in  the  sunk  parts  protects  the  fine  edges  in  the  after 
work.  A  casting  is  taken  from  this  sarface  using  an  easily 
fusible  substance,  as  Sach's  cement  (No.  3650,  A.D.  1880>  and 
No.  3012,  A.D.  1881)  or  Spence's  metal ;  and  the  operation  is 
best  done  in  a  Tacunm. 

Instead  of  .merely  swelling  up,  as  above,  the  parts  of  the 
sensitiye  layer  not  acted  on  by  light,  they  may  be  washed 
entirely  away  before  casting. 

Impressions  may  be  taken  from  the  cast  for  electrotyping, 
or  the  cast  may  be  electroiyped  upon  direct. 

One  may  photograph  each  side  of,  say,  a  house,  produce 
fi*om  each  photograph  a  relief  cast  as  above,  and  by  putting 
the  casts,  or  electro^pes  from  them,  together,  obtain  a  model 
in  relief. 

For  deeper  relief,  the  chromated  gelatine  or  equivalent  is 
<^^et  in  a  thick  layer  direct  on  the  object  (negative,  Ac.),  or 
'^^ih  only  a  thin  film  (as  of  tracing  paper)  between.  The  outer 
^luiace  of  the  chromated  gelatine  is  made  opaque,  the  ex* 
iHMare  is  given,  and  it  is  treated  as  above. 

Also  one  may  draw  by  hand  on  a  film  of  plain  gelatine  or 
^tis  equivalent  with  an  "ink"  containing  a  substance  that 
'^^ill  make  the  gelatine  insoluble  either  with  or  without  ez- 
t^osnre  to  light ;  or  a  mixture  of  such  substances  may  be 
^•ecL 

IPrinied,  4d.    No  Drawvnge,'] 

A.D.  1881,  August  23.— No.  3664. 
^tJJ&TlOEf  Philip  Midblftoh. — {A  eommunication  from  John 
-^ewi.) — Tinting  and  producing  coloured  effects  on  photoffraphs 
Viy  reflection. 

The  picture  is  made  translucent,  tinted  back  or    front, 

placed  between  two  panes  of  glass  and  mounted  for  viewing 

^8  a  transparency.    Behind  the  picture,  coloured  media  are 

placed  through  which  the  light  is  transmitted,  and  a  coloured 

^nd  highly  reflecting  surface  reflects  light  upon  the  back  of 

^he  picture.    The  surfaces  of  the  glasses  between  which  the 

picture  is  mounted  may  be  coloured,  as  to  put  in  skies,  &o. 

^xistead  of  reflecting  light  by  a  detached  reflector,  the  picture 

laaaj  be  mounted  on  silvered  glass,  or  an  equivalent  bright 

•urface,  so  that  light  passes  through  from  the  front  only. 
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A  frame  is  de8oribed»  with  refleoton,  ahadeB,  ^,w1iidi 
allows  of  producing  these  effecto  and  modolating  them. 
IPrinted,  6d.    Drawing.'] 

A.D.  1881,  Angost  25.— No.  3718. 
WOLFF,  Justus.— Using  chromated  gelatine  as  a  sise  ui 
mordant  for  textile  and  other  materials,  and  getting  pattena 
by  its  means. 

The  material  is  impregnated  with  chromated  gelatine  or  nieh 
equiralent  material,  exposed  to  light,  and  washed.  Goloara  or 
dyes  may  be  nsed  in  ooignnction  with  the  sensitiTO  oompoond. 

To  produce  patterns,  the  coloured  sensitive  mixture  is 
printed  on,  exposed  to  light,  and  washed.  Or  the  seositiTe 
mixture  may  be  printed  on,  dsc,  and  the  dye  applied  after- 
wards. Or,  the  material  may  be  impregnated  with  the 
coloured  or  plain  sensitiye  mixture,  exposed  to  light  coming 
through  the  pattern  desired  (as  a  transparency )»  and  then 
washed,  Ac.  By  obvious  combinations  of  such  methods  with 
or  without  the  ordinary  methods  of  dyeing,  one  nuy  produce 
patterns  in  many  colours,  or  m  coloured  pattern  on  a  odlonred 
ground. 

For  printing  from  a  pattern  or  transparency,  it  may  be 
fixed  on  the  outside  of  a  revolving  transparent  cylinder,  ^le 
light  used  is  within  the  cylinder,  and  the  material  "  is  caused 
"  to  pass  round  the  cylinder,  and  with  the  same  Telocity  as 
"  the  cylinder."  The  velocity  is  according  to  the  intensity 
of  tho  light.  More  rollers  than  one  may  be  used,  and  the 
transparency  may  be  arranged  over  them  as  an  endless  band. 
Or,  the  revolving  cylinder  that  carries  the  transparency  mmj 
be  behind  a  screen  which  has  a  slit  in  it  to  allow  only  a  portion 
of  the  revolving  surface  (parallel  with  its  axis)  to  appear  at  a 
time.  This  exposed  pari  is  focussed  on  the  material  by  a 
camera  arrangement^  and-  during  exposure  the  m»teriai  and 
the  transparency  move  at  the  same  rate. 
lPrintedt4d.    No  JOrmnmgi,] 

JLD.  1881,  August  26.— No.  3732. 
OLABK,  ATiKTATfMB  Mxbf xi£B.— (IVtwifumaZ  proieMm  <mXf,) 
—Producing  printing  sutAmms  by  casting  «nd  by  etching, 
intaglio  or  relief  ornaments.  &e. 
The  metal  plates  used  are  prepared  by  eleoiro-depoiifeiQn 
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on  a  silvered  glass  surface,  or  ^^^^  slides  in 

alloy  against  a  glass  surface.    J  o  ^  when  the 

others  are  prepared    for   nse  «  q**^^  ^ 

apparatus  and  battery  used  are  .■  |  -5  *»«  ^^'^ 

**  To  produce  an  engraved  jf  «»     ^  J  ®  .g  $*^' 

"  a  bichromated  gelatine  prj  *         ^'S'f  ^^' 

"  of  the  subject "  is  applie/  *  *^ 

as  first  described.     Or  the  ' 
wiih  gum  varnish  then  wit| 
and  developed.    The  relief  i 
some  hours,  blackleaded,  and  ^ 
melted  fusible  alloy.    The  fusible  k 
in  are  described.    The  intaglio  casthi^  ^ 
be  printed  from  or  used  to  give  transfer  prints  tor  u«^. 
graphy,  or  may  furnish  typographical  blocks  or  other  intaglio 
plates  (for  printing  from,  or  for  ornaments,  Ae,), 

To  produce  a  grain,  when  required,  a  glass  plate  is  gummed, 
|daoed  in  the  bottom  of  a  box  containing  ui  opaque  povrder, 
and  shaken.  A  pigmented  gelatine  print  is  taken  from  the 
plate  and  transferred  to  the  negative.  The  grain  may  be 
produced  by  means  of  wire  cloth,  or  by  other  means,  and  may 
vary  in  fineness. 

To  reproduce  lines  in  intaglio  or  relief,  a  polished  metal 
plate  as  above  is  coated  with  bitumen,  exposed,  developed 
with  turpentine,  treated  momentarily  to  nitric  acid  in  gum 
solution,  washed,  immersed  in  mercurous  nitrate,  and  silvered 
(dectrolytically)  for  a  few  minutes.  The  exposed  bitumen 
is  then  removed,  and  the  plate  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of 
■mmonio  -  mercuric  sulphate  for  a  few  minutes,  once  or 
twice,  heating  each  time  to  rid  the  reduced  mercury. 

The  design  may  be  produced  by  pen  or  crayon  in  greasy 
material  and  transferred  to  the  plate  instead  of  the  plate 
being  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative. 

Or  a  silvered  plate  is  treated  with  iodine  as  if  for  a 
daguerreotype,  exposed  under  the  negative,  and  fixed  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  is  then  varnished,  and  the  outline 
is  traced  with  points  of  suitable  sizes,  thus  removing  the 
TBmish.  After  being  placed  in  the  ammonio-mercuric  bath 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  plate  is  ready  for  printing.  Or  the 
artist  may  himself  draw  on  such  a  plate  instead  of  photo- 
graphically printing  the  design. 
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A  frame  imame  plates,  after  Bilvermg  and  removing  the 

allows  of  piBtead  of  biting  in  with  mercury  salt  as  above,  the 

[Pritnmersod  in  a  bath  of  ammonio-carbonate  of  copper 

olackens  the  inscription. 
Aief  plates  for  typographic  printing  are   obtained  by 
W^tro-deposition    from   the    intaglio   plates   prodaoed  u 
Above. 

[Prinied,  6d.    Drawings,] 

A.D.  1881,  October  4.— No.  4320. 
BROOKES,  Wabwick.— (PrwmonoZ  protecUon  only.)— Pocket 
camera  for  instantaneoos  views. 

An  extra  lens  is  secored  to  the  acting  lens  for  focussing,  so 
that  the  moment  the  picture  is  obtained  on  the  ground  glass, 
the  exposure  shatter  may  be  released.  The  exposure  shutter 
used  is  a  rotary  one  (see  No.  1054,  A.D.  1880,  for  its  descrip- 
tion).  The  camera  has  a  changing  box  which  works  by 
inverting  the  camera,  and  a  screw  clip  to  hold  the  plate  in 
position  during  exposure. 

IPrirUed,  2d,    No  Dravnngs.} 

A.D.  1881,  October  S—No.  4322. 

OOWAN,  Albxakdbe. — (Proviiiondl  proteeiion  only.) — ^Appa- 
ratus for  cutting  glass,  for  photographers. 

The  glass  rests  on  a  bed  to  the  edge  of  which  a  hinged  flap 
is  attached  that  serves  as  a  straight  edge  when  brought  over 
the  glass.  A  parallelogram  fh^me  with  pivotted  comers  (like 
a  parallel  ruler)  is  pivotted  to  the  bed  by  the  centres  of  two 
sides,  so  that  the  other  two  sides  may  be  caused  to  approach 
or  recede  but  are  always  parallel  to  and  equi-distant  from  the 
straight  edge.  Thus  the  cutter  will  truly  bisect  any  sheet  of 
glass  that  is  gripped  between  the  sides  of  the  frame. 

Gauges  are  used  for  catting  to  fixed  or  odd  sises. 
IPrifUed,  2d.    No  DruwingB.} 

A.D.  1881,  October  5.— No.  4323. 

SANDS,  Ohablis. — {Frovuiondl  protection  only.) — Ohanging 
box  and  dark  slide. 
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The  openings  in  both  are  covered  by  a  strip  which  slides  in 
groores,  and  these  covers  are  unlocked  antomaticallj  when  the 
dark  slide  is  fitted  on  to  the  changing  box,  by  a  pin  in  each 
irliich  fits  into  a  hole  in  the  other.  The  changing  box  has  two 
openings,  one  for  withdrawing  and  one  for  returning  the  plate. 
Plates  may  be  changed  either  with  or  without  their  carriers, 
and  the  carriers  are  so  constructed  that  one  or  more  plates  can 
1)6  inserted  or  removed  at  the  same  time. 
*    [PrifUed,  2d,    No  DrawingaJ] 

A.D.  1881,  October  10.— No.  4394. 

DB  PASS,  Ernest.— (^  comnmnication  from  WtUiam  Henry 
Ou%U6baitd.)^Oht&imng  rounded  reliefs  in  gelatine  or  similar 
sabstances,  and  moulds  from  them  for  divers  uses. 

The  positive  or  negative  is  generally  obtained  upon  glass 
ground  on  one  or  both  sides,  or  an  equivalent  translucent 
material,  so  that  light  passing  through  it  is  diffused.  The 
sensitized  gelatine,  either  solid,  liquid  or  gelatinous,  is  exposed 
under  the  transparency,  but  at  a  distance  from  it  of  generally 
•j^  inch  or  less,  so  that  the  relief  obtained  by  developing,  &c. 
with  water  has  its  edges  bevilled  or  rounded.  Metallic  moulds 
are  obtained  from  the  reliefs  by  the  ordinary  methods,  and 
are  used  for  embossing,  stamping,  mouldings  ^o. 

For  "  moulds,  dies,  or  matrices  in  relief,"  the  transparency 
must  be  retouched  before  the  gelatine  relief  is  obtained  to 
secure  the  relief  of  all  proper  parts.  A  plaster  cast  is  taken 
of  the  gelatine  relief,  and  from  this  a  wax  cast  or  a  cast  in 
equivalent  material  about  ^  inch  thick,  allowance  being 
znade  for  the  shrinkage  of  the  wax  in  cooling.  This  wax  cast 
is  supported  in  a  suitable  skeleton  frame  and  moulded  by  the 
artist,  and  then  backed  with  plaster.  This  may  famish  by 
ordinary  methods  moulds  or  dies  of  metal,  or  serve  as  a  pattern 
for  casting  oopperi  silver,  &o.  articles.  A  concave  electrotype 
and  a  matrix  produced  from  it  may  be  used  to  produce 
photographic  prints  in  relief. 

Details  of  the  methods,  which  may  be  varied,  are  described 
at  great  length,  as  is  also  a  cell  for  holding  liquid  gelatine 
during  its  exposure  under  a  transparency. 
[Prinied,  Bd.    Drawing,] 
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A.D.  1861,  October  11.— No.  4414. 

BBTDGES,  Edwdi  Axxsose.— <ii  commmMicatiam  fnm  Afi 
Kr(Mocker.}—{Provi$i4mdL  proieeiicm  only.) — ^Begutering  tkr- 
mometric  TMiationg. 

The  thermometer  is  fixed  raduJlj  in  an  apertnre  in  a  clod 
face,  ensuring  thai  no  light  shall  pas  thzxMigh  to  the  baek 
except  what  passes  through  the  bore  of  the  thermometer  not 
occnpied  bj  the  mercnrj.  Attached  to  the  hoar  hand  ^indle 
behind  the  dock  face  is  a  frame  that  carries  a  sheet  of  sensitiTe 
paper.  The  sensitive  paper  is  fixed,  Ac,,  as  maj  be  necesnrr 
after  exposure,  and  maj  be  provided  with  circlea  to  indicste 
degrees,  and  radial  lines  for  the  hours. 
rPnn<ad,2d.    No  Drawimgt.^ 

A.D.  1881,  Korember  3.— Kc  4822. 

BBEWEB,  Edwabd  QMrmB.-^iA  eommunieaiian  fnm  Panl 
Boca.) — {Provisional  protedion  only.) — ^An  exposore  shutter 
with  chronometer. 

The  needle  of  the  chronometer  dial  makes  one  rerolatiofi 
in  three  seconds,  thongh  it  maj  be  made  to  more  at  slower 
rates.  The  dial  face  has  150  dirisions  upon  it,  indicating 
therefore  fiftieths  of  a  second.  Bj  pressing  a  detent,  the 
opening  shntter  falls  and  the  chronometer  starts ;  when  this 
later  indicates  zero,  the  closing  shatter  is  released  and  dioses 
the  lens.  Both  shutters  are  mored  bj  springs.  The  details 
of  the  chronometer  are  described  at  length. 
[Printed,  2d.    Ko  Drawings.^ 

A.D.  1881,  November  3.~No.  4823. 

BOLAS,  Thomas.— (PfoWtumoJ  proiection  oiUy.)— Camera  with 
a  revolving  inside. 

A  pair  of  twin  lenses  is  used,  both  being  actuated  by  one 
pinion.  Behind  one  of  the  lenses  at  a  suitable  distance  is  a 
reflecting  prism  and  an  eye  piece  for  fooussing.  The  aide  of 
the  prism  next  the  eje  piece  may  be  polished  or  ground.  The 
other  lens  opens  at  back  into  a  ^lindrical  chamber  on  (he 
opposite  side  of  which  the  sensitiTe  plate  ii  supported.  Within 
this  cylinder  is  another  with  openings  in  opposite  aidet*  eo 
that  as  it  rerolTes  the  lens  and  sensitive  plate  are  both  either 
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exposed  or  oovered.  For  inBtantaneoos  views,  this  cylinder  is 
quickly  tamed  through  a  half  circle.  The  plate  holder  has  a 
ididing  shatter  to  oloae  its  mouth,  and  the  moTahle  receptacles 
for  other  plates  are  similarly  oonstracted,  and  when  the  month 
of  one  of  the  latter  is  fitted  to  the  month  of  the  former,  a  plate 
is  "easily  shifted  from  one  to  the  other  by  turning  the 
**  apparatos  over." 

lPrini§d,  4(2.    Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1881,  November  8.— No.  4896. 

PLENEB,  Josepu. — Centrifngally  washing  emulsions,  and 
correcting  fog  or  lack  of  sensitiveness,  &c. 

The  melted  emulsion  is  placed  in  a  vessel  which  may  be 

shaped  like  a  truncated  cone,  and  is  silver  plated  inside.     By 

>^pidly  revolving,  the  silver  salt  is  deposited  at  the  outer  edge 

it^about  ten  minutes.  The  gelatine  is  removed  and  the  salt  mixed 

^ith  warm  water  and  again  separated,  repeating  the  washing 

^11  complete.  The  silver  salt  is  then  mixed  with  fresh  gelatine 

^^  other  medium.    For  a  collodion  emulsion,  the  washed  salt  is 

^k^ixed  with  glycerine,  then  with  alcohol,  allowed  to  settle, 

^^^ashed    again  with  alcohol,  dried,   and  mixed  with  plain 

^^llodion. 

If  the  emulsion  fogs,  through  over  boiling,  the  coarser 
l^Articles  only  are  first  separated  by  a  less  rapid  rotation, 
^aid  the  remaining  emulsion  is  treated  as  above. 

If  the  sensitiveness  has  become  impaired  by  faulty  prepara- 
'^ion,  the  emulsion  is  treated  with  5  grains  of  ammonium 
V^romide  to  each  ounce,  boiled  as  usual,  then  washed  as 
^ibove. 

The  washed  silver  salt  may  be  kept  without  deterioration. 
IPrinted,  6d.    Drawing,'} 

A.D.  1881,  November  12.— No.  4967. 

IPUMPHBEY,  Alibsd.— Camera  with  chamber  for  changing 
£lm8  or  plates,  and  dark  slide  for  storing  and  exposing 
them. 

The  ownera  proper  fits  on  to  the  front  of  a  rectangular  box 
whieh  is  rather  larger  than  the  camera.  This  box  has  a  hole 
iad  sleeve  at  one  side  (or  on  each  side)  through  which  a  hand 
11  introdnoed  to  change  the  films,  and  non-actinic  light  is 
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knitted  chreo^  fluMd  opcsings  m£  tlie  top.  The  foeonng 
scni^n.  aod  cb^  dark  diiie  m  ici  turn,  wkea  in  podtion  forms 
a  vi:rr:Ri>ii  bifCw^ieik  tlw  camcrm  and  the  ehanghig  chamber. 
Th*:»  'ttctifr  bitf  a  door  aft  its  hack  throogli  which  one  loob 

Tbe  sitftrk  $Iibti»  coalaiBa  a  pQe  of  sensitiTe  films  all  Iftc'ui^ 
0D««  ^v^T.  sad  ;ut  oca»^Qtt  screen  proccets  the  top  film.    T)ui 
;ici>^m  u»  pliaced  ude r  ihi»  film  that  is  aboat  to  he  expoeed ; 
A2U.  r.'  prepare  tvr  a  second  exposare.  the  first  film  is  remoTed 
a.-ui  ^I;k>m  aa  tke  back  of  ^«  pile  throagh  a  door  at  the  back 
of  sae  $r:u!e»  ohe  Kreen  is  placed  onder  the  next  film,  and  the 
vL&rk  juictf  ^  closed.  The  firont  door  of  the  dark  slide  is  amere 
run  :o  txcld  «ke  ed^ecs  of  the  films  down.    For  these  changes 
the    iars.    «lide    is    laid  on   the   bottom    of   the  changing 
vHu^iu'.vr.  the  bottom  of  the  cam«ra  being  ntiliaed  as  may  be 
convvcuenc. 

One  3u^  dispeoM  with,  the  camera  proper  and  nse  the 
cbd£^*?^  chamber  also  as  the  camera.  The  dark  slide  or 
''  ;K-oh2!^  box*'  mar  have  a  sliding  shntter  like  ordinary 
dariL  ^*:d«M  and  bo  osed  in  ordinarr  cameras,  or  it  maj  be 
u;kc  ;:t  ccQJnnction  with  an  ordinarr  dark  slide.  Plates  may 
be  u:^  i.3i»se«d  of  lilms^  For  transport  the  camera  may  be 
Vack^  in  (he  changing  chamber. 

A  J>.  ISSl.  Xoirember  12.— No.  4970. 

CL.VRK.  JLLXXjjrpsn  Kiltiujl — \A  commmmicaium  from  E, 
E\':t^b€r*^ — An  appara:Qs.  carrying  sereral  plates  idl  ready 
for  exposure,  whick  takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  dark 
5l:de- 

TbU  plate  box  slides  into  a  prepared  place  in  the  camera 
;sidew^]ns  or  Tertkally.  All  the  plates  face  the  lens,  and  each 
15  carried  in  a  separate  frame ;  each  frame  slides  in  the  box, 
and  the  frsmw  coUectirely  fill  Ae  hex,  which  is  open  ai  one 
end.  so  ss  to  endnde  ligkt.  The  plate  box  with  its  contents 
may  be  drawn  oat  at  one  side  of  the  camera,  thoogh  stops 
prerent  its  esitire  remofral  that  way ;  and  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  camera  Aeie  aie  acrews  (or  similar  applianoss)  whidi 
■say  be  imtiTidaaHy  ssfswsd  into  cr  engaged  with  the  1 
carrying  «haplBftsa(«ha  edges  of  thefr 
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posed  at  this  end  of  the  box),  so  that  a  frame  so  held  retains 
its  position  at  the  back  of  the  camera  while  the  plate  box, 
^th  all  the  other  frames,  is  drawn  out  of  the  way.  By  this 
means  any  plate  may  be  exposed.  The  focussing  screen  fits 
in  grooves  in  the  camera,  and  may  be  made  to  correspond  in 
position  with  any  plate ;  but  the  back  and  front  of  the  camera 
•re  connected  by  a  graduated  slide,  so  that  haying  focns'sed 
for  any  plate,  the  lens  may  be  shifted  so  as  to  get  the  image 
eaetly  on  any  other  plate. 
[Prinied,  6d.    Drawings,'] 

A.D.  1881,  November  26.— No.  5177. 

IE  MOUSSU,  Benjamin  CoNSTANT.-^CProvmonaZ  protection 
only.) — Getting  lithographic  or  typographic  printing  surfaces 
hj  using  albnmenized  paper  as  a  transfer  paper. 

This  relates  to  specification  No.  8570,  A.D.  1881.  A 
stipple  effect  is  prodnced  either  on  the  negative  or  afterwards. 
The  albnmenized  paper  is  exposed  nnder  the  negative,  rolled 
with  greasy  ink,  and  is  then  developed  in  water>  the  ink 
being  washed  away  **  at  those  parts  not  having  been  fixed  by 
"  the  light."  This  proof  is  pressed  "  on  a  grained  surface 
"  (stone,  metal,  or  other),"  and  a  light  dry  proof  is  next  taken 
on  the  prepared  surface  hereinbefore  referred  to,  and  over 
this  is  printed  "  a  tint  which  is  pressed  across  afterwards.'' 
The  work  is  continued  as  in  the  above-mentioned  specifi-  , 
cation.  '*  The  embossed  tint  surface  can  also  be  prepared 
'*  like  the  ordinary  transfer  paper  for  direct  transfer  for 
•*  lithography  or  zincography." 
[Printed,  2d.    No  Drcminge.'] 

A.D.  1881,  November  28.— No.  5181. 

SIMMONDS,  BiCHABO.  —  {Protnaional  protection  only)  — 
Artificial  light  for  portraiture,  giving  difiused  effects  without 
expensive  reflectors. 

A  lantern,  two  feet  wide  and  three  feet  high  or  larger,  has 
three  sides  of  glass  and  in  it  are  three  cups  in  which  suitable 
pyrotechnic  composition  is  burned.  The  cups  are  at  different 
heights,  the  highest  is  next  the  camera  and  the  lowest  is  on 
the  far  side. 

[Printed,  2i.    No  Drawingf."] 
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A.D.  1881,  December  8.— No.  5368. 

MUCKLOW,  JoHH  Dayibs,  and  SPUEGE,  Jambs  Blewitt.— 
{Provuumal  praUotion  only,) — A.  photometer,  aotmometer  and 
seiiBitometer  to  meohanioally  get  proportional  intenaitiaB  from 
any  light. 

The  light  passes  through  tabes ;  at  one  end  of  each  is  a 
stencil  plate  and  at  the  other  a  diaphragm  witii  the  required 
aperture.  The  apertures  of  the  diaphragms  will  vary  throngh 
the  series  according  to  the  ratios  required.  The  film  or  other 
material  to  be  tested  is  placed  below  a  stencil  plate  and 
covered  in  to  exclude  extraneous  light.  The  tubes  may  be 
grouped  together  in  an  obvious  way. 
IPrinted,  2cL    No  Drawingt.} 

A.D.  1881,  December  13.— No.  5448. 

MORGAN,  William  Thomas.— (ProoitionoZ  proUcium  only.)' 

Preparing  paper  supports  for  gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  vaad 
forming  the  prepared  sheets  into  blocks. 

The  paper  is  preferably  first  treated  with  dilute  sulphuno 
acid  and  washed.  It  is  coated  with  a  mixture  of  ground 
asbestos,  talc,  or  such  substance,  and  gelatine,  starch,  or  in 
equivalent,  dried,  and  pressed  between  steel  or  silvered 
plates.  It  is  then  coated  again  but  with  a  less  dilute  mixture, 
dried,  damped  at  back,  laid  face  downwards  on  a  wsrm 
polished  metal  plate,  and  heavily  pressed.  It  is  then  polished 
by  iiibbing  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  wax  or  similar  sab- 
stance,  and  coated  with  gelatino-bromide  emulsion.  Pictorei 
produced  on  it  "may  be  afterwards  transferred  to  glstfi 
"  canvas,  opal,  wood  blocks  for  engraving,  or  to  any  other 
'*  substance  to  which  it  is  possible  to  attach  paper." 

A  block  (like  a  sketching  block)  may  be  prepared,  inter 
leaved  with  tinfoiL    These  blocks  may  be  rounded  to  fbllc 
the  concave  image  produced  by  the  lens.    The  pictures  n 
be  transferred  from  the  sheet  to  a  surface  prepared  n 
alumed  gelatine. 

For  magic-lantern  slides,    the  curved  pictures  maj 
transferred  to   curved  glasses  (like  clock  glasses),  so 
definition  is  improved  at  the  edges  of  the  enlarged  piotu? 
lPHtUed,2d.    No  Drawing$.'\ 
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A.D.  1881,  December  14.— No.  6462. 
BE  BANZIE,  Edwabd  Tkouab.— (Provisional  protection  only.) 
— Artifioial  light  for  portraitare. 

A  Iftrge  lantern,  glazed  front  and  sides,  has  its  other  inner 
Borfaoes  covered  with  reflecting  material,  and  its  top  and 
bottom  diverging  towards  the  front.  The  bottom  swings  on 
oentree.  Other  reflectors  are  attached  to  the  sides.  Inside 
there  are  two,  three,  or  more  (or  may  be  only  one)  lamps  in 
which  **  magnesium  or  the  substance  known  as  heliopyre  is 
"  homed."  The  lamps  are  at  different  levels,  the  highest 
being  nearest  the  sitter's  head. 
IPrinied,  2d,    No  Drawings.^ 

A.D.  1881,  December  17.— No.  5622. 

■^ONNEVlLLE,  Hensi  Abkiek.— (il  oommuniccUum  from 
^^ichel  Gabriel  Wolff.) — {Provieional  protection  only.) — ^Vitri- 
^^ble  monochrome  or  polychrome  photographs  obtained  by 
^^^nsferring  a  pigmented  gelatine  print. 

The  formula  for  coating  and  sensitizing  the  paper  used  is 
%iveii.    The  print  is  developed  on  a  flexible  temporary  snp- 
I^orty  and  to  remove  the  remaining  chromium  compounds,  is 
^^pped  in  alcohol  containing  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
^^ul  washed  with  weak  alkali.    The  article  is  coated  with  a 
^^lirtare  of  fish  glne,  gelatine,  flux  and  water,  and  dried ;  the 
tirint  is  then  transflBrred  upon  it  and  burnt  in.    For  poly* 
^lircyme  snljects,  papers  of  the  required  sizes  and  colours 
'^i^QSt  be  placed  in  position  before  the  final  transfer,  either  on 
%lie  surface  that  is  to  receive  the  picture,  or  on  the  print 
^%aelf  which  is  on  the  temporary  support.    The  necessaiy  re- 
proaching is  also  done  at  this  stage  with  colours  mixed  with 
^i;elatine,  using  an  alum  bath  to  make  the  gelatine  insoluble. 
Or  the  colours  may  be  prepared  with  a  liquid  like  turpentine, 
9Uid  may  be  coated  with  gelatine.    "The  photographs  can 
**  also  be  touched  up  in  the  usual  manner." 
[Printed,  2d,    No  Dramnge.'] 

A.D.  1881,  December  21.— No.  6598. 

IiAWLET^  Walteb,  and  STABNES*  Hxbbebx  Samitbl.— 
(ProvifioMoZ  protection  only.) — Camera  with  receptacles  for 
VMxposed  and  exposed  plates. 
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The  plate  holding  fr»iiie  sUdea  to  and  fro  in  the  camen, 
but  will  generally  be  aboat  the  middle  of  the  body.  Thfl 
extreme  back  has  a  door  through  which  one  looks  in  focnsaing ; 
the  focussing  screen  fita  the  plate  holder,  and  when  not  in 
use  is  put  on  one  side  of  the  camera.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
camera  there  are  two  receptacles,  one  for  exposed  and  one  for 
unexposed  plates,  which  close  with  spring  jBliding  doors. 
The  plates  are  placed  with  paper  between  them  (not  in 
grooves^  and  are  shifted  by  hand,  for  which  purpose  there  is 
an  opening  and  sleeye  in  the  back  part  of  the  camera. 
[PriNied,  2d.    No  Drawings,'] 


1882. 

A.D.  1882.  January  10.— No.  124. 

PHILIPPI,  LuDwiG  HxRMANN. — ^Production  of  castings  in  har^ 
metal  from  photo- relief  or  intaglio  surfaces  from  "  one  coloured^ 
*'  pictures,"  and  filling  the  depressions  of  such  castings  with 
enamel,  or  using  them  to  stamp-sheet  metal. 

The  photo-surfaoes  are  made  as  usual  and  serve  sks  patterns 
for  the  castings  in  bronse,  iron,  steel,  or  other  hard  metaL  The 
depressions  being  filled  with  ensunel,  niello,  Ac.  will  show  the 
picture  in  ensonel,  Ac.  or  in  metal  (with  enamel  background) 
according  as  a  negatiye  or  positive  has  been  used. 
lPri»Ued,2d.    No  Drawings.] 

AJ).  1882,  January  26.— No.  395. 

SCHBOEB,  BiCHARD.— (Pnwmonol  proieciUm  only.)— Pro- 
dacing  photographs  on  surfaces  in  general  by  means  of  an 
emulsion. 

The  formula  for  the  emulsion  is  given ;  it  contains  chloride^ 
bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver,  emulsified  in  glue  (or  isinglass) 
that  has  soaked  in  an  alum  solution.  Such  surfaces  as  gUund 
porcelain  are  simply  warmed,  metallic  surfaces  s^re  **  coated 
"  with  a  dull  white  lack  or  other  dull  lack  "  and  polished, 
while  such  surfaoes  as  wood  are  coated  with  a  flolutkn  of 
alumed  glue  before  they  are  coated  with  the  emulsion.    The 
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image  is  developed  with  a  solution  containing  pyrogallic  acid, 
citric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  alum,  fixed  with  hyposulphite 
of  loda  (1  to  8),  alamed,  and  washed. 
[PruUed,2d.    No  DrawrngsJ] 

A.D.  1882,  Febroary  6.-N0.  566. 

OOWAN,  AcEXAimBR. — (Provinonal  proiecUon  only.)— A  box 
for  packing  plates  antomatioally. 

The  plate  is  placed  on  a  hinged  frame  over  a  hole  in  the  lid, 

then  by  means  of  plungers  it  is  pushed  through  the  hole  past 

^ding  pieces,  one  on  each  side,  which  return  over  the  edges  of 

^e  plate  by  the  action  of  springs.    At  the  bottom  of  the  box  is 

^platform  which  rises  by  a  spring  and  produces  a  fold  all  along 

each  edge  in  strips  of  paper  which  are  held  in  position  by  the 

Ringed  frame.    The  box  is  then  ready  for  the  next  plate. 

[Printed,  2d.    No  Draunng$J] 

A.D.  1882,  February  17.— No.  775. 

^VALL,    Bobsbt   Tavenes.— a   sensitive   preparation   from 
^^^hite  pepper,  sensitive  films  for  stripping,  and  "an  elastic 
^  medium  for  printing  on  uneven  surfaces." 

The  white  pepper  is  extracted  with  ether,  turpentine,  chloro- 
^^nrm,  an  oil,  acetic  acid,  a  varnish  or  other  such  liquid.  The 
Altered  extract  has  either  a  little  mastic  varnish,  turpentine, 
^^r  spirit  varnish  added  to  it ;  the  surface  is  coated,  exposed  as 
Xistial,  and  developed  with  powdered  pigments. 

"  For  stripping  films,  a  substratum  of  collodion  is  prepared 

>rith  a  thick  collodion  and  castor  oil,  or  better — as  free  from 

fellow  colour — by  using  a  thick  collodion  made  of  acetic  or 

:formic  acid,  gnn  cotton,  and  castor  oil,  with  or  without  Canada 

lialsam.    This  is  poured  upon  waxed  glass  with  edges  of  paper 

Tound  it  to  form  a  dish,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  box.    This 

layer  is  coated  with  an  ordinary  emulsion,  or  with  a  collodion 

emulsion  prepared  as  described,  in  either  of  two  formulsB,  with 

the  usual  precautions.  The  film  is  stripped  when  the  negative 

is  finished  and  varnished.    A  box  with  ventilating  sides  is 

used  for  regulating  the  evaporation  (whether  of  the  sub- 

stratum  or  emulsion  solvents  or  both  is  not  said). 

The  "elastic  medium  for  printing  on  uneven  surfaces," 
contains  chiefly  glycerine,  gelatine,  and  sugar  (its  formula  is 
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gives).  A  glass  plate  is  edged  witb  paper  to  form  »  disli.  The 
inventor  sajs, — '*  I  pour  the  mixture  into  this  dish  and  lesre 
"  it  to  set  and  then  place  a  negatire  tiasne  on  it  and  next 
**  place  it  on  a  dried*pepper  sensitised  sorfaoe,  print  by  light 
**  as  usual." 

The  collodion  sheet  prepared  as  abore  for  the  BabstrstniDt 
may  be  coated  with  mat  Tamish,  and  drawn  upon  with  pendli 
or  chalk,  J^c. ;  it  may  afterwards  be  printed  on  by  the  "  process 
**  as  before ;  coloured  prints  may  be  nsed." 
[PriN«e^4d.    No  Drawingt.} 

A.D.  1882,  February  20.— No.  820. 

TICKERS,  Tom.— (Provwionol  protecUan  cmly.)— Ezposnrer 
shutter  with  two  slides  opening  from  centre  of  lens  aperture. 

The  shutter  fits  on  the  lens  hood,  and  has  two  slides  which 
joiutly  cover  the  lens  and  are  retained  in  position  by  springy. 
The  slides  are  drawn  aside  in  opposite  directions  by  a  cord, 
and  when  the  cord  is  released,  they  spring  together  again. 

The  slides  may  be  flexible  and  rolled  upon  rollers;  they 
may  be  worked  electrically  or  pneumatically.  There  may  be 
only  one  slide. 

iFrinM,  2d.    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1882,  April  4.— No.  1621. 

ADDENBBOOKE,  Gkoboe  Leo^aed.— (ProvMumoZ  pmieeH<m 
only.)  —  A  clockwork  arrangement  for  regulating  exposure 
shutters. 

This  clockwork  is  preferably  applied  to  a  shutter  made  as  a 
closed  flat  box,  with  a  hole  through  the  lower  part  for  the  lens, 
and  containing  two  slides  within,  either  of  which  will  corer  the 
lens,  one  being  kept  at  the  top  of  the  box  and  the  otiier  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box  by  springs.  To  set  the  shutter,  the  lower 
slide  is  drawn  up  and  the  upper  slide  down,  and  tmch.  is 
retained  by  a  catch.  The  clodrwork  causes  a  diso  to  refolie 
in  a  specified  fixed  time,  and  two  projeetiotts  on  Hds  disc 
liberate  the  two  slides  respectiyely;  first  the  lower  one  is 
released,  opening  the  shutter,  then  the  upper  one  is  eel  flnse 
and  cloeee  it.  The  interral  between  releasing  tine  two  didas 
giTes  the  ejLpowune,  and  this  may  be  regulated  bgr  pUMnagthe 
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projeetioDB  at  the  required  distance  apart.  The  clockwork  is 
nmilftr  to  the  striking  train  of  a  clock.  It  has  a  long  spring 
wound  np  by  one  turn,  the  barrel  of  which  is  geared  on  one 
■ide  to  a  rerolving  fan,  and  on  the  other  bj  means  of  a  cog 
wheel  and  its  arbour  to  the  disc  mentioned  above. 
[Printed,  2d.    No  Drawinge.'] 

A.D.  1882,  May  8.— No.  2156. 

WTBTH,  Frank.— -(^  communtcatum  from  Charge  Meieenbach,) 
' — Producing  hatched  printing  surfaces  from  photographs ; 
moving  a  lined  plate  during  the  photographic  production  of 
t>Jxe  required  negative,  Ac, 

A  transparent  plate  is  hatched  or  stippled  and  placed  face 
^o  face  against  a  transparent  positive.  A  negative  is  produced 
^^  usual  from  the  combined  plates.  The  hatched  plate  may  be 
^lE^oved  one  or  more  times  during  the  taking  of  the  negative  to 
^^tain  cross-hatched  or  broken  shading.  "This  negative  is 
transferred  in  the  usual  manner  on  to  a  plate  of  suitable 
material*  which  is  graved  or  etohed  in  the  usual  manner  to 
form  a  typographic  block.  For  the  engraving  plates  the 
negative  is  transformed  into  a  positive,  and  the  latter  is 
transferred  on  to  the  etching  plate  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
negative  produced  from  the  combined  plate  may  also  be  used 
for  the  production  of  photographs  and  photo-lithographio 
plates.'' 

The  object  and  hatching  may  be  photographed  on  one  plate, 
^  ^  and  this  plate  used  direct  for  the  production  of  an  engraved 
*  Opiate." 

[Priftiai,  4J.    No  Drawings.} 

A.D.  1882,  May  15.— No.  2277. 

^LADDAN,  Hesbebt  John. — {A  communication  from  Edauard 
^hfdard.) — ^Producing  vitrifiable  pictures  on  glass,  and  also  on 
metaly  prepared  canvas,  wood,  Ac,  by  the   powder 


For  stained  glass  windows,  the  pieces  of  glass  are  cut  as 
nsnal,  allowing  for  the  lead.  The  design  is  well  drawn  on 
white  or  blneish  paper,  and  made  transparent  with  petroleum. 
The  pieces  of  glass  are  ooated  with  a  solution  of  glucose  oon- 
tunittg  bichromate  of  ammonia,  using  many  precautions  as  to 
17889.  G 
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tompt'raturt  Mid  drying.  The  senaitiTe  siir&oe  ia  eipoiBd 
undor  tho  dMiga,  in  »  printing  frftme,  or  ofcherwiae  anliUyf 
uUt'rviug  ttaied  preoMUions  m  to  tampeniiaret  and  denk^  n 
withvitrifiableooloiurbymeantof  abmah.  Ths  gla«  is  thn  lia 
dipiH'd  in  a  bath  consiattng  of  wood  spirit  and  nitrio  acid  to  I  & 
romovo  tho  ohromate.  "  The  application  of  Yarionaiy  coloured  |r 
**  tMiamols,  and  the  heating  are  then  effected  as  in  ordinary 
'*  glass  painting."  "  The  same  prooeas  may  be  applied  to'^ 
tho  other  surfaces  mentioned  abo7e.  "  The  renilt  ia  tb» 
••  same." 

[PrinM,  4d.    No  Dr€imng$.1 

A.D.  1882,  May  22.— No.  2408. 

JUSTICE.  Phiuf  Midduroh.— (ul  communieaiiamfrom  Qwr^^^ 
SioelcUm  £[lra«i.) -— '*  Framea  employed  for  printiag  pboto^^ 
'*  graphs  especially  adapted  for  direct  photography  or  bln^^ 
••  printing." 

An  air  or  water  cnshion  is  nsed,  and  preaanreia  obtained  by^ 
a  system  of  levers  and  a  oatoh,  ao  that  it  may  ba  instant^T^ 
applied  or  releaaed.    The  ouahion  and  ita  frame  are  anpported  ^ 
while  changing  the  aenaitive  aheet,  fta,  and  no  part  of  the    ' 
apparatus  needs  to  be  removed  during  ita  nae.    There  ia  a  box 
at  each  end  of  the  frame  to  contain  tracinga,  Ac,  which  being 
longer  than  the  frame  have  to  be  printed  in  aectiona. 
[Printed,  6d.    Drawing.'] 

A.D.  1882,  June  13.— No.  2780. 

MORGAN,  William  Thomas,  and  KIDD,  Bobbbt  Lbamoh. 
— {Provinonal  proieeHon  only,) — Producing  paper  aupporta  for 
gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  forming  the  prepared  sheets  into 
blocks,  and  using  a  gelatine  support  for  fihn  negatives  in  lieu 
of  glaas. 

The  paper  ia  preferably  first  treated  with  dilute  anlphiirio 
acid  and  waahed.  It  ia  coated  with  a  mixtuna  of  ground 
aabestoe,  talc,  or  such  substance,  and  gelatine,  atarch,  or  am 
equivalent,  and  itia  than  dried  and  presaad  between  atael  or 
ailvered  plateau  It  ia  then  coated  again  bat  with  %  laaa  dilute 
adution,  dried,  damped  at  baok,  laid  £MBe  downwavda  en  a  1 
poliahed  metal  plate*  and  heavily  preaaed.  Itia  than  ] 
.by  rubbing  witii  an  alooholie  aolntiaii  of 
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SQbstftnce,  and  coated  with  gelatino-bromide  emnlBion. 
Pietarea  taken  on  it  **  may  be  afterwards  transferred  to  glass, 
"  canTW,  opal,  wood  blocks  for  engraying,  or  to  any  other 
"  subttsnoe  to  which  it  is  possible  to  attach  paper.*' 

A  block  (Like  a  sketching  block)  may  be  prepared,  inter- 
leayed  with  tinfoil.  These  blocks  may  be  rounded  to  follow 
tbe  concave  image  produced  by  the  lens.  The  pictures  may 
l>e  transferred  from  the  sheet  to  a  stnliEbce  prepaored  with 
iklnmed  gelatine. 

For  magic-lantern  slides,  the  carved  pictores  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  curved  glasses  (like  clock  giawoa),  so  that  deflnitiLon 
ia  improved  at  the  edges  of  the  enlarged  picture. 

Instead  of  transferring  the  negative  fibna  to  glass  for 
^urinting  from,  a  support  of  insoluble  gelatma  is  used  (pre» 
pMred.  as  described),  whiolt  ia  so  thin  that  the  nagative  may  bei 
printed  iram  on  either  side. 

lFfmkd,4sL    No  Draming§.^ 

A.D.  1882,  June  26^No.30ia 

XiAKl^  Hbhbt  Habxis. — {A  ammunieoHon  from  EmUe  Joseph 
-Mrlande.)  —  {Provisional  protection  only.)  —  Varnishing  and 
lieating  pigment  pictures  after  transferring  them  to  glass, 
X>orcelain,  or  such  surfaces,  to  secure  permanency. 

The  surface  is  **  gelatinised  in  a  cold  bath  of  2    or  3 

*'  degpreea/'  and  then  receives  the  printed  pigmented  tiasua 

«s  usual.    After  the  ordinary  dbvelopmenli  "  I  qaread  with  a 

*'  brush  a  layer  of  boiled  oil  or  oil- varnish  or  aleohol,.with  <nr 

*'  without  the  addition  of  a  amaU  qoantily  of  spirits  of 

*'  turpenitne."     The  article  is  then  heated  to  '*spiead  and 

"  lender  regular  "  and  hardea  the  varnish.     After  heating-, 

the  soriSace  is  "  treated  with  pumice  by  the:  ovdJEuary  means." 

The  pictures  may  be  coloured  before  varnishing. 

[FtinM^U.   No  Drswdngi^'i 

A.D.  1882,  June  27.— No.  3035. 
HABE,   Gbobob. — (Proviiiondl  jprotecHon  only,) — A  portable 


The  base  board  is  hinged  to  the  bottom  front  edge  otiSke 
back  frame,  and  the  front  works  to  tmd  fipo  on  the  base  board 
l)y  racks  and  pinions.    The  front  has  pinching  guide  plates; 
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which  work  in  groovet  in  the  httse  board,  and  are  tightened 
by  nuts  and  screws.  The  bracket  at  one  aide  which  sapporti 
the  base  board,  folds  against  it  when  the  camera  is  shut  up- 
A  swing-back  effect  is  obtained  bj  means  of  a  link  piTOtted 
to  the  base  board  at  one  side,  and  having  a  pinching  screw 
working  in  a  slot  in  the  back  fhime.  The  camera  may  ^ 
mounted  either  horixontally  or  vertically. 
IPrinted,  2d.    No  Drcuvings.'] 


A.D.  1882,  July  7.^No. 

PLUCBIEB,  Jbak  FKiniRic— A  telescopic  tripod  stand. 

The  legs  are  made  of  brass  or  similar  tubing,  each  in  thr^ 
(more  or  less)  pieces  sliding  one  within  the  other.    The  lowe^ 
end  of  each  section,  except  the  innermost  one,  is  split  an^^ 
has  a  collar  that  may  be  tightened  by  a  screw  to  retain  th^^ 
tube  within.    The  feet  have  ears  that  serve  to  draw  out  th^^ 
tubes.    Each  leg  is  pivotted  to  the  top  of  the  stand.    The^ 
screw  to  which  the  camera  is  fixed  projects  upward  from  an  ^ 
inverted  cup,  which  moves  on  a  ball  and  is  kept  in  position  by 
a  hook  and  eye  that  may  be  tightened  when  necessary ;  this 
allows  the  camera  to  be  tilted  in  any  direction. 
[Printed,  6d.    Drawing^,'] 

A.D.  1882,  July  lO.^No.  8268. 

STANLEY,  William  Ford.— (Prormomrf  proiecUon  cmZy.)— 
Scale  to  indicate  the  required  focus  when  reducing  to  any 
known  proportion. 

The  scale  is  attached  to  the  sliding  part  of  the  camera,  and 
indicates  the  proportional  size,  when  the  focus  is  correct,  and 
also  the  distance  at  which  the  object  must  be  placed.  The 
scale  may  be  arranged  on  a  dial  that  revolves  when  fociusing. 
The  camera  stand  is  arranged  so  that  the  camera  may  be 
moved  to  finally  a^ust  the  distance  of  it  from  the  otgect. 
IPrinted,  4d.    Drawing.'] 

A.D.  1882,  July  22.— No.  3i91. 

GOLTON,  Edwabd  Gasdhkr.— (^  eofMMinicaUanfrom  WiUiam 
Atrfti.)— Modifying  the  lighting  in  portraiture  by  placing  the 
sitter  and  camera  on  a  platform  which  is  turned  partly  round 
daring  espoaure. 
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By  this  meiOiB  the  shadows  and  lights  move  and  are  softened. 
The    exposure    may   he  shortened,  and  less  retoaching   is 
r^oired.    The  platform  may  be  moved  hy  hand  or  otherwise* 
{Printed,  6d.    Drawing.} 

A.D.  1882,  August  15.— No.  3889. 

^EajWAEDS,  Bdmtjwd.— (-4  comm/unkation  from  Paul  Bouaix,) 

{Provinonal  protection  only.) — Camera  with  sensitizing  and 

developing  baths  attached,  obviating  the  need  for  a  dark  tent 
i^  wet  plate  work. 

The  camera  is  extended  behind  the  place  for  the  focussing 

Screen,  and  at  the  back  there  is  a  door  to  be  opened  for 

^DCUBsing,  'Ac,  and  closed  when  necessary.     Ag^nst  the 

"binder  side  of  the  camera  top  there  is  a  horizontal  slide  that 

^xiay  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  from  which  the 

focussing  screen  and  sensitive  plate  hang  in  turn.   The  carrier 

^works  between  two  stops ;  when  against  the  front  one,  it  is  in 

^position  for  focussing  and  exposing.    The  plate  is  coated  with 

collodion  as  usual,  secured  by  a  groove  and  spring  to  the 

carrier,  and  pushed  into  position.    The  silver  bath  is  then 

Taised  through  an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  camera  in 

which  it  slides  up  and  down  so  that  the  plate  is  immersed. 

The  bath  is  lowered,  the  exposure  given,  the  carrier  drawn 

back  to  the  back  stop,  when  the  plate  is  over  another  vertical 

bath  which  contains  the  developer  and  is  pushed  up  so  as  to 

immerse  the  plate.    The  plate  is  removed  from  the  camera 

for  farther  operations.      The    baths  may  have   watertight 

covers.    The  openings  through  which  they  slide  may  have 

light-tight  covers  so  that  the  baths  may  be  removed  for 

cleaning,  Ac. 

[Printed,  2d.    No  DrawingsJ] 

A.D.  1882,  September  25.— No.  45d2. 

PHTTjIPPI,   Ludwig  Hebmahh.  —  Producing  etched  plates 
"  with  equiidly  deepened  excavations.** 

A  resisting  snrfaoe  is  coated  equally  with  "  a  layer  of  the 
"  material  to  be  etched ;"  this  is  coated  with  a  protecting 
couch  of  etching  varnish  or  its  equivalent  which  is  removed 
^wbere  required  as  nsnal.    Instead  of  the  etching  Tarmriiy  the 
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prepared  plttfee  m«j  be  coated  with  cfaroaiaied  gelftliiie  dt 
Mpfaaltum,  "and  tbe  pholograph  prodnoed  thereon "  and 
developed  as  nsiial.    The  etching  is  oarried  an  light  thieagk 

the  etchable  layer.  P 

[Printed,  2d.    No  Drawingi.]  f 

'\ 
A.D.  1882,  September  00.— No.  4651. 

McLELLAN,  John  Youna. — {Provinonal  protection  otd^,) — 
Artificial  light :  magnesinin  homing  in  oi^gen. 

A  glass  globe  is  mounted  on  a  cylindrical  reeanroir^aiid  th^ 
two    are   connected  bj  pipes  with  stopcocks  as  obriooBl/^ 
necessary  for  the  operation.    The  globe  is  filled  with  oiyga^^ 
from  the  reservoir,  by  filling  the  globe  with  water  throQ^^ 
an  opening  in  the  top,  closing  the  opening,  and  making  con- 
nections with  the  reservoir.   A  suitable  length  of  magaeainm 
wire  is  ignited  and  introdnced  into  the  globe  through  the 
opening  at  the  top. 

[Printed^  2d.    No  Jhrawwge.'] 

A.D.  1882,  October  2.— No.  4671. 

EYANS,  Chaklbb  Pictoh.— (PrevtsumoZ  froieetim^  cmly.)— 
Photographing  an  "  ol^ect  or  persoii  direct  on  to  a  bust  or 
"  image  composed  of  glass,"  papier-mAeh^  or  analogous 
material. 

The  "  previously  prepared"  bust  or  image  takes  the  place 
of  the  sensitive  plate  in  such  a  manner  that  its  positfton  nsay 
be  adjusted  without  opening  the  camera. 
IPrinUd,  2d.    No  Jhrawings.'i 

A.D.  1882,  October  5.— No.  4747. 

EMERY,  Fravcis  Joseph. — (Provisional  proteetum  only.)^^ 
The  use  of  a  fhtty  image  instead  of  an  ordinary  transparency 
in  Ni^pce's  heliography. 

Any  fatty  material  with  a  tol^mbly  opaque  pignent  will 
do,  and  the  image  may  be  drawn  direct  on  the  bitumenised 
surface  or  traBsfened  upon  it  by  ■ordinary  methods.  The 
surface  is  then  exposed  to  light  and  developed  with  tuipeaii— 
or  benaol  which  nutomB  the  UA^  image  and  also  Use  oadeiw 
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Ijing  (and  so  proteoted  firom  light)  asphaltnm.  The  chief 
•dvmnUige  of  the  fatty  rahetanoe  is  that  it  softens  the 
nsphaitom  and  makes  it  more  readily  soluble.  "  The  practical 
"  reanlt  of  this  is  to  redaoe  the  exposure  reqfdred."  The 
etching  follows  as  usual. 

IFriniedf  2d.    Ko  DrcnoingtJ] 

A.D.  1882,  October  I8.--N0.  4954. 

^EICPLEB,  Jaxbs.— (^  commwiiiiuUumfromHmf^JBntddle,)^ 
XJse  of  eaptire  and  of  free  balloons  for  carrying  cameras. 

Hie  balloons  are  small,  no  attendant  going  up  with  them.  The 
^sposare  is  prefsrably  given  by  an  automatic  apparatus  set  to 
%isi9,  or  if  a  captive  bikUoon  is  used,  an  electricMd  shatter  may 
1:^  worked  by  the  operator  from  the  ground.  The  captive 
l^alloon  may  be  able  to  raise  the  camera  and  the  cord  or  oords, 
c^r  these  latter  may  have  other  balloons  Attached  to  them  as 
^^xiay  be  necessary. 

The  descent  of  a  free  balloon  is  arranged  for  by  an  opening 
Xn  the  balloon,  other  than  the  usual  opening  at  its  tail,  which 
>nay  be  regulated  in  sise  for  the  more  or  less  rapid  tao9^  of 
^he  gas.    It  may  be  prevented  from  striking  heavily  on  the 
l^roond  "  by  means  of  a  long  cord,  or  a  plummet,  or  light 
^'  grapnel  suspended  at  a  considerable  distance  below  the 
**  camera."     When  this  plummet  or  grapnel  reaches  the 
ground    its    weight    no    longer   draws    the    balloon    with 
the  camera  downwards,  so  that  by  arranging  the  weights 
suitably,  the  downwards  course  may  be  more  or  len  retarded 
when  relieved  of  this  weight. 
Such  balloons  may  be  used  f<^  signalling. 
[Frinied.4eL    N0  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  lfi82,  October  25.— No.  5086. 

BBOWN,  Bbdhabd,  BARNES,  Bobsbt  Wtluau,  and  BELL, 
JosKE.  —  Producing  lead  plates  firom  gelatine  reliefb,  fo^ 
Woodbnry^ype  or  other  printing,  by  means  of  a  roller  press. 

A  sheet  of  lead  has  on  each  side  of  it  first  a  sheet  of  steel 
and  nest  a  sheet  of  cardboard.  This  arrangement  is  passed 
throo^h  a  sfMring  roller  press  ac(justed  so  that  its  rollers 
cannot  be  brought  nearer  than  a  certain  suitable  distance. 


'^0 
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When  the  lead  plate  is  m  far  rednoed  in  thicknefle  tf  ^ 
adjustment  of  the  press  will  allow,  the  gelatine  relieC  is 
placed  between  the  lead  plate  and  one  of  the  steel  sheets,  and 
the  arrangement  is  again  passed  through  the  press. 

The  lead  plate  may  be  printed  from  with  gelatinous  inks. 
For  use  wi^  fatty  inks,  a  grained  surface  must  be  obtained, 
to  which  end  a  "  gauze  or  perforated  sheet"  may  be  placed 
between  the  positive  and  gelatine  during  exposure  so  that  the 
gelatine  relief  has  a  grained  surface.    Or,  the  grained  surface 
may  be  imparted  to  the  lead  relief  after  it  has  been  prepared 
as  above  described,  by  putting  "  a  sheet  of  fine  wire  game, 
**  muslin  soaked  in  glue  and  dried,  sand  paper,  or  tiieir  like" 
on  the  lead  plate,  covering  it  with  a  "  soft  material  such  as 
"  cloth,"  adding  the  steel  and  cardboard  slieets,  and  passing 
the  arrangement  through  the  roller  press,  using  **  a  light 
•*  pressure." 

[Prtn««d,  6d.    Drawing.} 


A.D.  1882,  October  27.— No.  5181. 

LAKE,  Henbt  Habbis. — {A  commvunicaiion  from  Jo$eph  Cfhaine, 
Arthwr  Durcmd,  cmd  Sallonier  de  Chaligny.) — ^Rendering  more 
permanent  photographs  that  have  been  coloured  at  the  back 
with  oil  colours,  by  a  rapid  artificial  drying  and  heating. 

A  bath,  a  table,  and  an  oven  are  used,  each  of  which  is 
heated  by  a  jacket  for  hot  water,  steam,  or  a  hot  g^s,  Ac. 
The  photograph  is  first  introduced  into  the  bath^  which 
contains  the  liquid  "  designed  to  fix  the  image  upon  the 
''  photograph  and  render  the  said  photograph  transparent.** 
The  bath  has  an  india-rubber  cover,  between  which  and  a 
rounded  edge  of  the  bath  the  photograph  is  withdrawn  to  re- 
move as  much  of  the  liquid  as  possible.  The  photograph  is  then 
placed  upon  the  hot  table  and  the  liquid  is  "completely  removed 
"  by  wiping."  After  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few  minutes  the 
photograph  is  ready  for  the  application  of  the  ooloara.  The 
coloured  photograph  is  then  placed  in  the  oven  (which  is  heated 
and  has  a  current  of  air  passing  through  it)  where  the  paint 
is  dried  in  a  short  time,  and,  "  by  a  slight  fhsion,  the  most 
' '  intimate  oombination  of  the  paint  and  the  material  of  which 
* '  the  photograph  is  oomposed  "  is  brought  about.  This  oom- 
bination "psodncas  the  permanency  and  dnrahili^  of  the 
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"  photograph  notwithstanding  variations  of  temperature  and 
' '  climate."    The  photograph  is  pressed  and  finished  as  usnal. 
[Printed,  6d.    Drawing.'] 

A.D.  1882,  Decemher  12.— No.  5933. 

FRANK,  Bxn)OLr  Edwabb.  —  {A  eommunicaHan  from  Luigi 
MieciuUo,  hnoum  aa  Bominiqw  Seotellari.) — Prodacing  Titrifi- 
able  picturoB  on  glass,  &o.,  also  producing  a  frosted  appearance 
on  glass,  &c. 

The  surface  is  coated  by  means  of  an  aqueous  solution  pre« 
ptred  from  gelatine,  gum-tragaoanth  (or  gum-arabic),  quince 
seeds,  and  a  chromate :  sugar,  glucose,  or  honey  may  be  used 
in  addition  to  or  instead  of  the  quince  seeds.  The  surface  is 
exposed  under  the  transparency,  and  the  colours  or  enamels  are 
dusted  on  by  a  brush.  The  surface  is  then  "  protected  by  a 
"  coat  of  thick  turpentine  such  as  is  known  in  France  as 
"  *  terebenthine  grasse,' "  thinned  if  required  with  ordinary 
turpentine,  and  then  immersed  for  about  24  hours  in  water 
acidulated  with  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  picture  is 
then  touched  up  if  required  and  fired. 

Works  of  art  may  be  copied  by  preparing  two  plates  as 
above.  "  Upon  one  of  these"  the  colours,  Ac,  "may  be 
**  applied,  or  it  may  be  touched  up,  after  the  colours  are 
"  fired  the  second  copy  is  placed  over  the  coloured  one  "  in 
exact  register.  The  two  plates  are  united  by  framing, 
cementing,  or  by  "  flux  applied  at  the  edges,  so  that  the  two 
"  being  fused  together,  form  a  single  piece." 

A  frosted  surface  on  glass  or  such  .material  is  produced  by 
dabbing  on  with  a  pad  a  mixture  of  asphaltum,  turpentine,  and 
ether  (or  its  equivalent),  and  then  treating  the  surface  with 
aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid. 

[PrinUd,  4d.    No  Dra/wingB,} 
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1883. 

A.D.  1883,  Juraary  8.*-Ho.  101. 

ABEL,  Ohabub  Dkvtoh.  —  (A  eommmmoaiiau  from  JP 
Alphon$eAU(mi,  ealled  TaHfer,  amdJohm  (TZayfow.)— Applki 
of  eosine  to  gelatmo-bromide  emulsions  or  coated  plates  ti 
the  relative  lights  and  darks  correctly  in  spite  of  vai 
oolonr. 

The  eosine  is  dissolyed  in  ammonia  and  added  to 
emnlsion  "  at  the  moment  of  its  formation." 

Plates  that  are  already  coated  and  dry,  have  the  ammon 
solution  of  eosine  to  which  alcohol  has  been  added  pc 
over  the  film.    They  are  washed,  the  eosine  remaining  fi: 

The  term  eosine  is  used  inolnsiTely,  and  other  alkalies 
ammonia  may  be  used. 

IPrinUd,  4d.    No  Dramfings,'] 

A.D.  1883.  January  30— No.  504. 

MABLOW,  EDWABD.—CProvmonoZ  protedum  oii2y.)-«-Fo 
ing  by  means  of  a  pin  working  in  a  spiral  groove. 

The  groove  and  pin  are  respectively  in  the  lens  tube 
the  outer  sleeve,  or  vice  versi.  The  outer  tube  is  lined 
velvet  or  such  material. 

lPrinied,2d.    No  Ikuwirngs,} 

A.D.  1888,  Pebruaiy  15.— No.  843. 

SAMUELS,  Thomas. — Apparatus,  connected  to  the  back  o 
camera,  for  holding  a  stock  of  dry  plates  or  films  and  ezp 
them  automatically  one  at  a  time. 

A  board  is  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  camera  so  that  it 
either  swing  away  on  hinges,  or  slide  away,  for  fooiu 
This  board  extends  beyond  the  back  part  of  the  camera  m 
side.  On  the  outward  side  of  the  board  there  are  twi 
boxes  which  slide  upon  the  board  with  their  open  tops  toi 
it.  These  boxes  contain  the  plates  or  films^-one  before 
the  other  after  exposure — ^with  their  faces  towards  the  h 
An  openingia  mi!dB  iin.  the  board  so  that  the  fitmt  plate  o 


/ 
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W  is  ftilly  ezpoBed  to  the  kns  when  the  slide  that  eoven  the 
V>z  iis  withdrawn.  When  this  slide  is  withdrawn,  springB 
behind  the  Dftlse  bottom  of  the  bos  jmA.  the  plates  forward  so 
thftt  the  front  plate  is  in  position  lor  exposure ;  «nd  when  the 
ilide  is  pnsbed  in,  it  drives  the  exposed  piate  beftxre  it  into 
tboyier  box,  so  that  the  next  time  the  slide  is  drawm  oat  the 
UBd  plats  eomea  into  position,  and  so  on.  The  reoeiiizig  box 
has  also  a  false  bottom  and  springs ;  and  die  false  bottom, 
together  with  anj  plates  overlying  it,  assumes  a  slightly 
ohliqne  position,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  inooming  plate  may 
U  aUe  to  pnsh  its  way  in  front.  When  the  receiving  box  is 
foU,  a  lid  is  poshed  on  to  it  and  it  is  remored ;  the  empty  box 
that  has  si^plied  its  plates  may  be  made  the  reoeiTer,  and 
another  box  full  of  plates  is  attached.  The  lid  of  this  box  is 
first  poshed  oat  of  the  way,  and  the  operations  go  on  as 
before. 

To  stop  the  light  penetrating  more  than  one  plate  daring 
ezposore,  and  also  to  preserve  the  plates  from  damage  when 
poshed  over  one  another,  each  plate  (or  film)  has  a  thin  metal 
back  which  tarns  over  on  to  the  front  at  two  opposite  edges. 

The  containii^  and  receiving  boxes  may  be  made  in  one  as 
1  box  with  a  division,  in  which  case  the  back  of  each  part 
irill  conveniently  have  a  separate  door  to  allow  of  the  removal 
of  the  plates  it  contains.  Other  modifications  of  different 
parts  are  described. 

lFrinM,ed.    Drawing.^ 

A.D.  1888,  Febroary  19.— No.  896. 

XEIHE,  JoHv  Bttpolph. — {A  cammwnicaHon  from  JfUiue 
AUffgyer  and  Carl  PoZTbevener.)— Typographic  blocks  of  gela- 
tme  with  a  grain,  and  electrotypes  therefrom. 

A  heliotype  plate  is  prepared  as  osaal,  except  that  chloride 
of  calcxom  or  an  eqoivalent  sobstance  is  added  to  the  gelatine 
to  get  a  grain.  ''The  heliotype-plate  is  exposed  to  light 
"  onder  a  dia-positive,  rolled  over  with  greasy  ink  and  the 
"  image  is  either  immediately  strengthened  by  strewing 
"  graphite  powder  or  some  other  soitable  coating  over  it,  or 
**  en  impression  is  made  from  it  on  a  gelatine  foil,  which  im- 
"  pnesion  or  copy  may  also  be  stivngthened  in  the  manner 
"  jost  described.    By  either  method  a  '  grained '  negative  is 
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"  obtained  which  in  one  case  is  right  handed  and  in  the 
**  other  case  left  handed.'' 

A  fihn  prepared  with  glne,  glycerine,  and  bichromate  at 
potash  is  exposed  nnder  the  above  grained  negative.  The  film 
is  then  fastened  by  its  back  to  a  wood  block  of  the  nsnal  (type) 
height,  and  the  relief  is  prodnoed  by  moderate  damping  ud 
friction.  Snch  a  relief,  or  an  electrotype  made  from  it,  maf 
be  printed  from  in  combination  with  ordinary  type. 

The  films  are  prepared  by  casting  on  a  smooth  glass  piste 
previously  coated  with  ex  gall.  When  cool,  the  sorfiMje  ii 
scraped  level ;  the  film  is  then  stripped  from  the  glass,  tad 
the  sorfaoe  which  was  towards  the  glass  is  exposed  as  above. 

The  films  may  be  exposed  nnder  lined  negatiyes. 
IFrinied,  4d.    No  Brawingt.^ 

A.D.  1883,  Febmaiy  24.— No.  1007. 
HABE,  Jakes  Hsnbt,  and  DALE,  Henbt  James.— -A  box  to 
contain  and  serve  for  exposing  dry  plates  in  the  camera. 

The  plates,  each  held  in  a  light  frame*  are  contained  in  * 
box  in  two  tiers,  arranged  so  that  the  front  one  of  the  lower 
tier  is  exposed  when  the  slide  that  covers  it  is  withdiawn. 
The  box  fits  on  the  back  of  the  camera  so  that  the  lower  tier 
of  plates  is  opposite  the  lens.  The  upper  tier  of  plates  btf 
one  fewer  than  the  lower,  so  that  by  turning  the  box  over  in 
the  right  direction,  the  front  plate  of  the  lower  tier  slides 
on  to  the  front  of  the  upper  tier,  and  the  back  plate  of  ^® 
upper  tier  (on  turning  further)  slides  on  to  the  back  of  the 
lower  tier.  By  this  motion,  repeated  if  necessary,  any  pl*^ 
may  be  brought  into  position  for  exposure.  Behind  each  row 
of  plates  is  a  screw  which  may  be  tightened  to  keep  ^^ 
steady.  The  back  of  the  box  slides  in  grooves  for  convenience 
in  filling.  The  number  on  the  plate  carrier  to  identify  ^® 
plate  ready  for  exposure,  can  be  seen  through  a  hole  in  the 
front  of  the  box  that  is  covered  with  a  non-actinic  glass. 
IPrinted,  6d.    Drawing,'] 

A.D.  1883,  February  27.— No.  106L 
LAKE,  WniUAX  Bobebt.— (^  oomnmtUeaitaH  from  BidfM 
Benjamin  Wett  cmdBenjanUn  Carey  WeeLy^^enmry  pnnias^i 
by  development. 
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omj^  rapidity,  and  an  improved  snrfaoe  for  tKe  appli- 
of  coloars,  are  advantages  claimed  for  this  process  aa 
•ed  with  silver  printing. 

paper  is  sensitized  in  a  bath  containing  potassium 
nate,  magnesium  sulphate  and  mercuric  chloride; 
exposed  under  the  negative  for  3  to  10  minutes  in 
lunlight ;  soaked  in  water  for  about  20  minutea  (and 
'  pure  whites  are  wanted  in  acid  sulphite  of  sodium) ; 
stlj  developed  in  a  solution  containing  gallic  acid, 
sulphate,  alum,  and  hyposulphite  of  sodium.  After 
)ment,  it  is  soaked  in  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid, 
mounted,  &o. 

colour  from  black  to  brown  may  be  produced,  after 
I  out  the  developer,  by  applying  the  diluted  sensitizing 
For  reddish  brown,  after  development  a  solution  of 
.  carbonate  is  applied ;  to  bleach,  citrate  of  ammonia  is 

paper  for  sensitizing  may  be  prepared  by  any  known 
I,  but  a  coating  of  starch,  sugar^  glycerine  and  caustic 
is  found  good. 
tinted,  4d,    No  DravfingiJ] 

A.D.  1883,  February  28.— No.  1095. 

BBSALL,  James  Weaver. — {Proviaional  protection  only,)  • 
bing  photographs  on  paper  and  glass  by  means   of 
jpray. 

ss  than  30  minutes  "  suffices  as  against  four  hours,  the 
im  by  any  other  apparatus. 

••  spray  is  brought  into  either  direct  or  indirect  contact 
the  photographs  which  in  one  case  I  place  upon  trays 
e  the  outlet  for  overflow,  and  in  the  other  somewhat 
w  such  overflow.'* 
tinted,  2d.    No  Drawinga.'} 

A.D.  1883,  March  7— iTo.  1229. 

SS,  AuTBED  Hoi&AOE.— Colouring  photographs  at  the 
kud  mounting  them  on  ordinary  card  mounts  instead  of 

photograph  is    reduced   in   thickness   if  necessary, 
in  "  a  bath  of  oil,  vanush  and  spirit,"  the  surplua 
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liquid  it  removed  and  the  trauBliioexit  picfenre  odlomed  on  its 
lMu*k  with  (prefemhly)  oil  ooloun.  The  meant  is  oolocred  to 
match,  and  when  hoth  have  dried  to  a  certain  oonsiBtnej 
they  are  placed  together  and  pressed  hetween  pelwhed  iv- 
facos  with  a  gradnally  increasing  pressure  till  thorongUf 
uuicod.  The  sorlkce  may  afterwards  be  enamelled  or 
varnished. 

[Printed^  4tL    No  Drawimgi.'] 

A.D.  1883,  Maroh  15.— No.  1980. 
BROWN,  RicHABD,  BARNES,  Robsbt  Williax,  and  BELL, 
Joi»£rB. — Prodacing  grained  and  lined  printing  snrfaces,  and 
flattening  lead  sheets  that  have  got  bent  by  pressure  agaimt 
gelatine  reliefik 

This  invention  is  supplementary  to  No.  5066,  A.D.  1882. 
The  half  tone  picture  or  photograph  has  a  grained  or  lined 
surface  given  to  it  by  roughening  or  abrading  the  surftce,    I 
or  by  pressure  against  a  gelatine  relief,  wire  ganze,  perfoxvted    I 
metal,  or  against  a  grained  or  lined  steel  plate,  stone,  or  similar 
surface.    The  picture  is  afterwards  rubbed  with  a  soft  pigment 
to  show  up  the  effect.    The  graining  or  liming  may  be  printed 
on  from  a  copper  plate  or  its  equivalent.    A  picture  so  pre- 
pared ''  is  submitted  to  artistic manipulatson.''  andean  then  be 
used  for  preparing  printing  surfaces  from  by  any  knowm  process, 
such  processes  having  been  usually  confined  chie^y  "  to  re- 
'*  producing  from  what   are  technically  known  as    'point 
**  pictures/  " 

The  production  of  the  grained  or  lined  surfaces  as  above 
described  by  pressure,  is  also  applicable  £br  treating  "  oitii- 
"  nary  photographs  for  direct  sale,  or  otherwise.** 

Or,  a  finely  grained  or  lined  paper  or  other  material  or  a 
substance  that  naturally  has  a  grained  or  lined  snrfaces  f^ 
leather  or  linen,  is  photographed.  The  surface  to  be  printed 
is  exposed  under  this  negative,  and  under  the  negative  of  the 
required  subject,  either  negative  being  employed  first ;  or  the 
two  negatives  may  be  placed  together  and  used  simultaneously. 
Instead  of  the  fbrmer  negative,  fine  wire  ganise  or  fike  per^ 
forated  material  may  be  used,  and  it  may  be  vaed  eitilier 
before  or  after  the  negative  of  the  subject. 

Or,  the  sensitiTe  paper  maybe  ^  printed oiMr**  (^(Hfeaumably 
with  printers*  ink)  with  lines  or  dots,  either  belbm-or  after 
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B  Beiisitised,  and  the  sobjeot  may  be  printed  (bj  ezpofnre 
ler  the  negative)  on  such  pe^r. 

)t,  a  gelatine  relief  of  a  grained  or  lined  sorflMe  and  "a 
gelatine  relief  of  the  negative  picture  "  may  be  prodaced. 
986  reliefs  are  placed  one  over  the  other  on  the  metal 
face,  and  preasnre  is  applied,  as  in  the  Woodboiy  procesa 
ItB  modification  described  in  the  specification  referred  to 
►ve. 

!n  applying  these  last  named  processes  to  a  lead  plate  of 
B^  siie,  the  plate  may  get  bent  or  uneven.  It  ia  mad# 
el  and  true  again  by  placing  it  on  a  true  surface,  "  such  aa 
h  steel  face  plate,"  and  heating  it  as  by  a  gas  flame  or  in  an 
in,  taking  care  not  to  overheat  it. 
IPritUed,  4d,    No  Dravnng$.'] 

A.D.  1883,  March  30.— No.  1^8. 

LANDON,  Baphabl  HmmB.  —  {A  eommunicoHom  from 
9kon6e  Charlei  Auguiie  Thiebavi.) — GFelatino-bromide  films 
paper  that  may  be  stripped  dry  without  the  assistance  of 
f  solvent,  &o. 

1  gelatinized  sheet  of  paper  ia  damped  and  attached  to  a 
>et  of  glass  by  its  edges  so  that  in  drying  it  is  stretched 
L  It  is  coated,  first,  with  ordinaTy  collodion  oontaini&g 
mU  two  per  cent,  of  castor  oil,  and,  when  dry,  with  gelatino* 
>mide  emulsion.  When  dry,  the  film  is  detached  from  the 
kss,  and  is  exposed,  developed,  and  fixed  as  usuaL  **  The 
film  is  peeled  off  the  paper  by  hand  and  can  be  immediately 
used  for  producing  negatives  recto  or  ver$o,** 
lPHnM,2d.    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1883,  April  2.-^]Sro.  1660. 

5TN0LDS,  BicHAM,  and  BRANSON,  Fbbdbbiok  Wood- 
jin. — ^A  flap  and  drop  shutter  whose  flap  and  drop  may  be 
pUated  independently  of  one  another. 
As  soon  as  the  catch  of  the  flap  is  tuned  aside,  tha  flap 
•8 1^  means  of  a  spring,  coiled  in  a  hox».  which  tonaa  the 
iidle  of  the  flap.  The  spring  maj  be  woundup  or  dadosBed 
tnming  its  box,  and  the  box  ia  flaed  by  means  of  a  pin 
ioh  passes  through  a  suitablei  psrfiiratioa  a4  its  adge^ 
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The  drop  hlls  and  closes  the  aperture  when  the  flap  liM 
passed  through  about  five  sixths  of  its  excursion,  bong 
brought  down  by  an  elastic  band  or  its  equivalent  as  usittL 
The  elastic  band  is  strengthened  for  a  more  rapid  motion. 
The  drop  piece  has  a  stop  covered  with  india-rubber,  and  » 
catch  to  prevent  it  from  rebounding,  and  a  set-screw  to  hold 
it  open  "  when  it  is  not  required  to  be  used." 

Note, — There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reference  to  ftO 
arrangement  for  holding  up  the  drop  when  it  is  reqxdred  fat 
use,  nor  to  any  means  of  releasing  the  drop  at  the  right 
time. 

{Printed,  W.    DrawingJi 


A.D.  1883,  April  18.- No.  1960. 

ROBEY,  George. — (Provisional  protection  only.) — "Enamel 
**  ling  water  colour  or  oil  photographs  "  with  collodion. 

A  glass  plate  is  prepared  with  talc,  coated  with  collodion^ 
dried,  immersed  in  cold  water,  and  brought  into  contact  wit0 
the  face  of  the  print  which  has  previously  been  saturated 
with  a  gelatine  and  chrome  alum  solution.  The  two  ar^ 
allowed  to  dry,  and  the  paper  of  the  photograph  is  removed 
by  powdered  pumice.  The  back  of  the  film  is  then  coated! 
with  castor  oil ;  and  finally  with  benzol  in  order  to  remove  the- 
grease ;  colour  is  then  applied  to  it.  The  enamelled  film  is 
stripped  from  the  glass  and  mounted  as  usual. 
[Printed,  2d,     No  Draivings.'] 

A.D.  1883,  April  18.— No.  1971. 

COOKE,  William.— (^  communication  from  Eichard  Sehht* 
terhoss.) — "An  apparatus  for  automatically  exposing  bodies 
"  or  articles  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  or  to  light 
**  otherwise  produced." 

A  case  has  an  adjustable  opening  under  which  the  negative 
or  its  equivalent  is  supported.  Under  tliis  is  a  table  pressed 
upwards  by  springs,  and  the  sensitive  surface  is  amnged 
between  the  negative  and  the  press  table.  If  the  aensitiTe 
surface  is  flexible  it  may  be  used  from  a  roll ;  arrangeniMitB 
are  described  for  drawing  off  exactly  the  prop«r  length 
each  time  a  o1uhi||9  is  made.    The  opening  through  whioh 
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expoGTore  takes  place  is  provided  with  a  suitable  cover.  The 
parts  of  the  apparatus  are  so  connected  that  by  taming  a 
handle  continnonsly  the  effects  are, — first,  to  open  the  cover 
(for  the  exposure),  then  close  it,  to  lower  the  press  table, 
move  forward  the  sensitive  material,  raise  the  press  table, 
open  the  cover,  and  so  on.  The  apparatus  may  work  auto- 
matically by  means  of  a  revolving  shaft  actuated  and 
regulated  as  ordinarily  by  a  weight  or  spring,  &c.  The 
moving  part  may  have  two  detents,  one  to  hold  it  when 
the  cover  is  open  and  one  when  it  is  closed,  and  these  detents 
being  worked  by  electro-magnets,  may  be  automatically  put 
in  or  out  of  operation  at  any  required  fixed  times ;  or  the 
Currents  may  be  made  and  broken  by  hand. 

The  apparatus  may  be  used  in  combination  with  a  camera. 
Xt  has  conveniences  of  a  subordinate  kind  in  addition  to  those 
xxientioned  above. 

[Printed,  6i.    DroAoingB,'] 


A.D.  1883,  May  7.— No.  2316. 

^flLLS,  Benjamin  Joseph  Babnahd. — {A  communication  from 
^fUoine  Lum{hre,)—{Provi8ioncLl  protection  only.) — Packing  dry 
plates  in  boxes  made  of  tin-plate  or  its  equivalent. 

The  plates  fit  in  vertical  grooves  made  of  corrugated  metal, 
^hen  the  lid  is  put  on,   the  junction  is  made  tight  with 
cement  or  a  band  of  cloth  or  paper. 
IPrintedf  2d,    No  Drawinga,] 

A.D.  1883,  May  8.— No.  2323. 

ADAMS,  JosiAH,  the  younger. — {Provieiorud  protection  only,) 
— ^Backing  photographs  with  zino  white  or  its  equivalent, 
after  mounting  them  on  glass  and  colouring  them. 

The  photograph  is  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  glass  and 
iie  back  or  outer  surface  is  coloured  "after  iramishing  or 
"  otherrrise."  The  entire  back  is  then  covered  with  a  mixture 
of  sine  oxide  (or  sulphide)  a  suitable  gum  and  balsam  or  their 
equivalents.  While  still  wet,  a  sheet  of  pure  unsized  paper  or 
its  equivalent  is  laid  on  and  gently  pressed  so  as  to  draw  the 
.liquids  from  the  surface  of  the  photograph.  This  paper  dries 
on*  A  less  successful  method  is  to  use  a '  *  varnish  menstruum  " 

176S9.  & 
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for  the  zinc  white,  and  before  setting,  to  wash  the  outer 
sarfaoe  with  ether. 

The  6nal  effeot  is  similar  to  that  of  a  picture  on  opal  glsM. 
[Printed,  2d.    Ko  Drawingi.} 


■; 


A.D.  1888,  May  18.— No.  2495. 

IMRAY,  JoHH.  —  {A  communication  from  Charles  Cros  and 
Auguste  Vergeraud,)—{ProvieionaX protection  only.) — A  sensitire 
paper  for  copying  tracings,  &c,,  and  its  development. 

The  scnsitiTO  mixture  is  either  mingled  with  the  pulp  or 
applied  to  the  made  paper.  It  consists  of  glucose  (or  dextrine, 
or  sugar,  or  gelatine,  or  a  mixture  of  glucose  and  gelatine) 
with  bichromate  of  potash  in  aqueoiis  solution. 

For  development,  an  aqueous  solution  of  silver  nitrate  witl> 
acetic  acid  and  alcohol  may  be  used  and  followed  with  sul^ 
phnretted  hydrogen,  a  reducing  salt  of  copper  or  iron,  such  a^ 
an  oxalate  or  an  ammonio-sulphite,  or  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
to  blacken  the  image.  Another  developer  has  acetate  of  lead 
iiis^toad  of  the  silver  salt  above,  and  is  followed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Or,  an  aqueous  solution  of  extract  of  logwood, 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  alcohol,  may  be  used  and  followed 
with  oxalic  acid  to  clear  the  ground.  Quantitative  formuls 
are  given.  These  methods  give  positives  from  positives. 
[Printed,  2d.    No  Dratnnga.'] 

A.D.  1883,  May  30.-No.  2677. 

CLARK,  Alexakdeb  Melville.  —  (A  communicaHon  from 
William  Evans  Lindop.) — Storing  backgrounds  in  a  series  of 
stalls  or  cases,  with  a  gate  or  jframe  upon  which  any  one  may 
be  run  out  for  use. 

The  backgrounds  are  supported  at  their  backs  bj  roUers 
which  run  on  rails  attached  to  the  stalls  or  oases.  These 
stalls  may  be  curved  to  save  space,  in  which  case  the  back- 
grounds must  be  flexible.  The  frame  or  gate  that  ■opportt 
the  background  in  use  is  hinged  at  the  side  fbrtheat  ftom  the 
case  of  backgrounds,  bo  that  its  firont  edge  may  be  farought 
opposite  the  opening  of  any  of  the  stalls,  its  nils  tbai 
forming  a  oontinuafeioii  of  the  rails  of  that  partioiilar  bIaII  to 
that  the  baokgronnd  may  be  run  out  on  to  the  gate  svpimrt. 
The  gate  is  ■ecurad  in  position  by  a  spring  that  engages  with 
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the  poet  of  any  stall.     The  hinge  of  the  gate  is  cranked  and 
the  back  part  of  the  gate  is  kept  in  position  for  changing  a 
background  by  a  spring  clip  on  the  floor. 
IPrintedt  6d.    Drawing.'] 


A-D.  1883,  July  6.— No. 
WIBTH,  Frank. — (.4  ccmtmuniMtion  from  Beneche  and  Fischer, 
o,nd  John  Frank.) — (Promsional  protection  only.) — Getting  a 
gndn  for  preparing  printing  sorfaces,  by  enlarging  from  a 
specially  prei>ared  collodion  positive  which  is  reduced  from 
tJiQ  negative. 

The  collodion  must  be  thin  and  only  slightly  iodized.     The 
fonniils  for  this  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  developer  are  given. 
[FrvnUd^  2(2.    No  DrawingB^ 

A.D.  1883,  July  14.— No.  3476. 
BBOWN,  BiCHABD,  BABNES,  Bobert  William,  and  BELL, 
Joseph. — Producing  designs  by  pressure  against  relief  sur- 
iftces ;  namely : — preventing  the  obliteration  of  the  design  by 
moisture,  avoiding  the  wear  of  the  gelatine  relief,  and  pro- 
ducing a  combined  mat  and  bright  surface  on  thin  metal. 

This  invention  relates  to  Woodbury's  patents,  A.D.  1878, 
No.  2912,  and  A.D.  1879,  No.  3760.  To  prevent  moisture  from 
obliterating  the  designs  so  produced  on  paper,  the  surface  is 
coated  before  or  after  the  impression  is  made  with  a  water- 
proofing solution,  as  shellac  dissolved  in  spirit. 

To  prevent  the  wearing  of  the  gelatine  relief,  metal  reliefs 
are  prepared  from  it,  and  these  only  are  used.  The  mould 
may  be  made  by  pressure  on  soft  metal  as  lead,  or  by  casting 
in  plaster ;  and  from  this  mould  a  relief  surface  is  obtained 
by  casting  in  stereotype  metal,  or  by  making  an  electrotype 
and  backing  it  with  stereotype  metal.  The  relief  may  be 
paroduced  on  the  surface  of  a  cylinder.  Listead  of  using  a 
^latine  relief  for  this  process,  one  may  use  ordinary  type, 
wood-blocks,  or  such  relief  surfaces.  The  surface  of  the 
working  relief  may  be  made  more  durable  by  electroplating 
witli  steel  or  other  metal ;  or  it  may  be  ooated  thinly  with 
chromated  gelatine,  giving  a  surface  easily  renewable. 

To  produce  a  combined  mat  and  bright  design  upon  such 
metal  as  tinfoil,  a  relief  is  prepared  preferably  on  a  zinc  plate » 
M  by  coating  it  with  bitumen,  exposing,  developing  as  usual. 
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with  benzol,  and  etching.  The  plate  is  cleaned  and  prened  _ 
against  the  tinfoil,  bnt  with  a  layer  of  paper  or  fabric  between.  «^. 
The  textnre  of  the  interposed  medium  is  imparted  to  thei^^ 
tinfoil  only  where  they  are  pressed  together  by  the  reliel^-a 
surface. 

^Printed,  4d.    No  Drawings,'] 

A.D.  1883,  July  30.— No.  3709. 

MABRA,  Fbancesco  Aurromo, — (Provieiondl  proiecHon  mity,) . 

Ornamenting  backgrounds  of  photographs  (or  other  pictore^^n) 
with  powdered  metal. 

The  background  is  coated  with  gold-size,  carefhUy  foUo^var. 
ing  the  lines  of  the  picture,  and  then  the  "  metal  in  a  p^=zal. 
*'  verized  or  flocculent  state  "  is  sprinkled  on,  and  pressure      ig 
applied  to  get  a  uniform  coating.      Gold,   silver,  bron^iBe, 
aluminium  and  other  metals  may  be  used ;  "  by  the  us^    of 
"  two  or  more  different  metals  polychromatic  effects  can      T>e 
"  obtained." 

[Printed,  2d,    No  Drcbwings,] 

A.D.  1883,  August  3.— No.  3800. 
CASPAB,  Albebta.  Mabt  Fbances.— <Prot;m(maZ  proise^t^ 
only.) — Mounting  photographs  on  canvas  and  colouring  tbea 
so  as  to  resemble  oil  paintings  on  canvas  (also  applicable  to 
prints  or  drawings). 

The  pictiire  is  pinned  face  downwards  on  a  board,  tnd 
rubbed  thin  with  glass  or  sand  paper.  The  photograph  i> 
next  soaked  with  water,  spread  over  with  "gum  or  past^or 
**  glue,"  and  covered  with  coarse  canvas;  the  two  are  than 
pressed  together  till  the  canvas  shows  through  the  piotore. 
When  dry  it  is  stretched  on  a  stretcher,  painted  with  tn^ 
parent  albumen  colours  mixed  with  water,  and  subseqneo^ 
varnished. 

[Printed,  2d,    No  Drawings,] 

A.D.  1883,  August  4.— No.  3822. 
RYDILL,  Geobob.  —  **  Improvements  in  the  treatment  ^'^ 
**  drawings  or  designs  printed  upon  paper  or  other  snitt'^^ 
"  material  for  the  purpose  of  imitating  stained,  ground^  c^. 
"  or  embossed  glass,  or  to  be  employed  for  other  usefbl  •«*' 
*•  ornamental  p\Mnpo«ea.'' 
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This  invention  refers  chiefly  to  pictures,  &g,,  and  methods 
that  are  not  photographic. 

Concerning  photographic  prints,  they  are  made  translucent 
by  immersion  in  a  warm  mixture  made  as  follows.  To  hot 
castor  oil,  "a  cement  composed  of  isinglass  dissolved  in 
**  proof  spirit  or  acetic  acid  to  which  I  add  gum  mastic,  jgum 
*•  ammoniacum  or  resin  mastic  dissolved  in  alcohol,  proof 
"  spirit "  is  added ;  and  then  as  much  methylated  spirit  as  is 
required.  When  dry  the  print  is  varnished,  and  may  be  sub- 
sequently coated  with  collodion.  Or,  it  may  be  made  trans- 
lucent after  varnishing,  &c.  The  print  is  mounted  on  trans- 
lucent paper  to  form  a  margin,  or  the  margin  may  be  lefl  in 
printing  by  means  of  a  mask.  The  margin  may  be  printed 
^pon  or  pierced  to  form  a  pattern,  and  the  prepared  print  is 
t>1ien  placed  between  two  sheets  of  glass  which  are  cemented 
tk>gether  at  the  edges. 

[Printed,  6d.    No  Drawings,'] 


A.D.  1883,  August  7.— No.  3837. 

XjAKE,  William  Bobebt. — {A  comm/unicaiion  from  William, 

Shields  Liacomb.) — Chair,  with  back- pad  that  may  be  adjusted 

Vertically,  horizontally,  and  angularly. 

The  pad  is  pivotted  on  to  the  top  of  a  narrow  slotted  plate 

«o  that  it  may  face  forwards  at  any  angle,  or  face  upwards  and 
form  a  seat  (as  for  a  child  who  thus  uses  the  seat  of  the  chair 
for  his  feet) ;  or,  facing  upwards,  the  chair  may  be  draped 
and  form  an  arm  support  for  a  standing  figure.  The  slotted 
plate  that  supports  the  pad  is  double,  so  that  it  may  be 
lengthened  to  raise  the  pad ;  or,  the  plate  being  single,  it  may 
be  secured  to  the  chair  seat  at  different  parts  of  its  length  to 
allow  of  the  vertical  motion  of  the  pad.  The  upright  is 
pivotted  to  the  chair  seat  to  allow  of  a  backward  and  forward 
motion  of  the  pad.  The  bearing  surfaces  at  both  pivots  are 
circular  and  serrated  radially,  so  that  the  serrations  by  inter- 
locking give  a  firm  hold  when  brought  together  by  a  thumb- 
screw. Instead  of  as  above,  the  upright  may  be  held  in 
position  by  two  pawls  which  engage  in  teeth  cut  in  the 
upright. 

[Pnnted,  6d.    Drawing.'] 
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A.D.  1883,  Anguflt  14.— No.  3948. 

SACHS,  Joseph  Julius — {A  eommuniaition  from  Fickein» 
and  Becker,) — ^Yamished  paper  (or  cloth,  &c.)  as  a  flexibl> 
support  for  sensitive  films. 

The  selected  paper  is  extended  on  a  frame,  ramished,  £ 
with*  Copal  yamish,  and  when  diy  smoothed  with  powdere 
pomice  stone  or  by  other  means.  The  transparent  yamishc 
paper  is  then  coated  with  gelatine  or  its  equivalent,  and 
desired  treated  with  an  extract  of  oxgall  from  which  the  f^ 
has  been  removed,  or  with  an  equivalent  substance.  Soik 
supports  may  have  lines  or  stipple  patterns  printed  on  th^ 
before  varnishing,  &c.,  for  getting  printing  surfaces  frc= 
nature  or  half  tone  subjects. 

The  transparent  sheets  may  be  used  for  ornamental  a^ 
useful  purposes  other  than  photographic. 
[Printed,  4d,    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1883,  August  28.— No.  4152. 

DE  ZUCCATO,  BuoENic— Producing  grained,  lined,  ^ 
prints  (for  transfer)  from  gelatine  reliefs  by  pressure  of  ^ 
paper,  &c.  between  the  relief  or  a  cast  from  it  and  a  surC^ 
bearing  printers'  ink  in  lines,  grains,  Ac. 

By  this  means  the  printers'  ink  sets  off  more  or  less  acoo^i 
ing  to  the  pressure,  that  is  according  to  the  height  of  ^ 
relief. 

The  ink  bearing  surface  may  be  a  lithographers'  stone,  xint 
plate,  paper  enamelled  or  plain,  &c. 

The  surface  printed  on  may  be  paper,  tin-foil,  gold  beaten 
skin,  silk  fabric,  &c. 

The  ink  is  varied  as  may  be  desired. 

The  picture  so  obtained  may  be  transferred  to  metal  or  stone, 
or  it  may  be  photographed  and  a  transfer  made  from  ^^ 
photograph. 

[Printed,  4d.    No  Dravnnga.'] 

A.D.  1883,  August  28.— No.  4153. 

DE  ZTJCCATO,  Eugenic— Producing  stippled  or  lined  prin'^^ 
(for  transfer)  by  pressing  together  the  paper,  &c.,  and  an  ink^^ 
piece  of  fine  network  or  other  textile  fabric  (or  fine  wii^ 
gauze),  by  ine&x\&  oi  «i  %^\ditmQ  relief  or  a  cast  therefrom. 
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The  fabric  used  is  well  Batorated  with  the  ink,  bat  carefully, 
tliat  none  of  the  *'  meshes  or  ribs  "  are  blocked  up.  Bj  pressure 
&s  described  the  ink  sets  off  according  to  the  amoont  of  pres- 
sure, that  is  according  to  the  height  of  the  relief. 

The  relief  itself  may  be  inked,  and  then  the  paper  or  its 
equivalent  is  always  placed  between  the  fabric  and  the  relief. 

The  picture  so  obtained  is  transferred  to  stone  or  metal,  or 
%  photograph  of  it  is  transferred. 

llie  stone,  zinc,  &c.  surface  may  receiye  the  stippled 
picture  direct,  by  laying  on  it  the  inked  fabric  and  pressing 
hfj  the  relief. 

The  picture  may  be  produced  on  paper,  tin-foil«  gold  beaters' 
^Idn,  a  collodion  pellicle,  silk  fabric, ' '  or  other  suitable  tissue ;  ** 
^^^d  the  ink  may  be  varied. 

[PriMUd,  4d,    No  DrwwimgaJ] 

A-D.  1883,  August  28.— No.  4154. 

1)E  ZUCOATO,  EuGENio. — Producing  stippled  or  lined  prints 
Cfor  transfer)  by  pressing  the  paper  or  its  equivalent  against  an 
inked  "  roughened,  grained,  stippled  or  lined  plate  "  by  means 
of  a  gelatine  relief  or  cast  therefrom. 

By  the  pressure  the  ink  sets  off,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  pressure,  that  is  according  to  the  height  of  the 
relief.  The  print  is  then  transferred  to  metal  or  stone,  or  a 
photograph  of  it  is  transferred. 

The  surface  to  receive  the  picture  may  be  paper,  tin-foil, 
gold  beaters'  skin,  silk  fabric,  "  or  other  suitable  tissue." 

The  stippled  or  lined  plate  may  be  for  instance,  a  metal  plate 
or  wood  block  that  has  been  grooved  or  stippled,  a  cast  from 
snch  a  block  or  plate  in  **  ebonite,  dry  gelatine,  or  celluloid ;" 
or  it  may  be  '*  a  sheet  of  emery  cloth,  sand  paper,  or  book- 
••  binders' cloth," 

AlU  equivalent  substance  may  be  used  for  the  ink. 
[Prmied,  4d.    No  DroMvnga.^ 

A.D.  1883,  September  19.-^No.  4471, 

BBOWN,  BiCHAJU),  BARNES,  Egbert  William,  and  BELL, 
Joseph. — Using  a  relief  in  steel  or  other  metal  for  getting 
**  wAter  mark  "  pictures  on  paper,  &c.  by  pressure,  or  for 
znaking  reliefs  on  soft  material  as  tin-foil,  leather,  &c. 
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TfiW  invcmtion  relAtei  to  "So.  2912.  A-D.  1*7^  ;  Xa  STfc'. 
A  A).  1>79  ;  and  Xo.  347^,  A,D.  1863.  Hie  g%Utiiie  itlief  iasf 
will  not  l&st  long  enongli  when  xued  ^mcCj  for  these  ]fO> 
r;'; '>./.-« ,  ar.d  metal  pUtes  prodnoed  from  them  "  hsre  mrifinlT 
"  to  ^i^  m&d«  of  soft  metal  and  are  not  sniiabje.* 

A  fite<;I  or  other  metal  plate  is  ooated  with  hixamen  oria 
e^jnlYalent,  exposed  under  the  pofitive  or  negative  aa  requiitd, 
develoj>.*<l  as  usiiaU  etched,  and  then  cleaned.     For  half  taas 
pictures  a  grained,  lined  or  hatched  enrfiaoe  is  obtained  li 
t\t AcrWtsA  in  No.  V3h\  A.D.  Ifi^.    The  material  to  be  prawi 
!»  parsed  with  the  steel  plate  between  ^^preferablj)  haid  steel 
roUeri! ;  or  the  metal  sheet  maj  be  "  affixed  apoa  one  cf 
*'  the  rollers  so  that  the  paper,  leather,  metal  foil*  or  the 
"  like  may  lie  passed  rapidly  through,  either  in  einglc sheets* 
' '  or  from  the  web,  or  roll."     Or  pressure  may  be  otherwisie 
applied. 

IPrirUed,  4d.    No  Drawingg.j 

A.D.  1883,  September  24.— No.  4o57. 

BREWER,  "Edward  Gvmma. — (,A  eommunicaium  from  J. 
O^^iherrjen  and  La  Soeiete  Geruzet  Freret.) — (Provinanal  pro- 
Uictv/n  only.)  —  An  electrical  retouching  apparatus,  "  also 
''  applicable  for  engraying  purposes." 

Tbe  pencil  is  held  in  a  carrier  that  oscillates  by  the  agency 
of  tbe  electric  current,  so  that  when  the  pencil  point  is  brought 
lightly  upon  the  part  that  requires  retouching,  it  giTes  a 
dotting  effect  regularly  and  rapidly.  The  pencil  may  be 
arranged  to  give  strokes  instead  of  dots. 
IPrinted,  2d.    No  Brawingw,'^ 

A.D.  1883,  October  3.— No.  4705. 

BROWN,  BiCHAKD,  BARNES,  Robert  William,  and  BELL, 
Joseph.  —  Producing  by  photography  grained  or  stippled 
printing  surfaces  for  typographic  or  lithographic  printing. 

A  clean  photographic  transparency  is  obtained  and  placed 
u[Xin  a  lined,  grained,  or  hatched  background.  The  back- 
ground may  be  yaried  to  suit  the  subject,  part  lined  and  part 
stippled*  for  example.  This  combination  is  then  photographad, 
and  the  result  used  as  usual  for  the  production  of  printing 
surfaces. 
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The  "  divided  "  photograph  may  be  produced  immediately 
by  covering  the  sensitive  plate  in  the  camera  by  a  network  or 
1^  Boitable  transparency,  the  exposure  taking  place  through 
Buch  medium. 

A  typographic  block  may  be  produced  by  coating  a  zinc 
cxr  other  metal  surface  with  bitumen  or  other  sensitive  sub- 
srtttuce,  and  placing  a  transparency  of  grains,  lines,  &o,,  and  a 
transparency  of  the  picture,  over  the  sensitized  zinc,  the 
(Printing  being  effected  by  light  in  the  usual  way.  The  plate 
UB  developed  and  etched  as  usual. 
[Printed,  4^,    No  Bra/unnga.'] 

A.D.  1883,  October  4.— No.  4732. 
ATKINSON,  John  Edwik. — Envelopes,  each  carrying  pre- 
^^bly  one  sensitive  plate  or  film,  and  each  having  a  slide 
^^ which  the  plate  or  film  may  be  exposed;  and  a  camera 
^^k  to  accommodate  such  envelopes. 

The  envelopes  consist  of  a  rectangular  frame  of  wood,  card- 
^^Xyard,  papier-m&ch^  or  other  light  and  cheap  material,  into 
^hich  the  plate  or  film  fits.  The  front  has  an  opening  rather 
^^aller  than  the  plate  it  contains,  and  over  this  there  is  a 
^Uding  shutter  of  suitable  material,  scored  or  creased  so  that 
^*  may  be  bent  back  out  of  the  way  when  drawn  out;  the 
^^jecting  piece  or  handle  part  can  also  be  bent  back  when 
^Q  shutter  is  pushed  in.  Each  side  of  the  back  of  the  envelope 
^^^e  a  light-tight  fiap,  constructed  for  example  of  an  india- 
*^|}ber  coated  fabric ;  and  by  simply  turning  these  fiaps  back 
^«r  the  plate  after  it  has  been  introduced,  it  is  safely  pro- 
•^tsted  from  light. 

TThe  hack  of  the  camera  is  preferably  hinged  to  the  body  (it 
^&y  slide  in  grooves)  so  that  it  may  be  turned  aside  to  adjust 
*^e  focussing  screen.  The  outer  side  of  the  back  has  a  door 
^lux)ugh  which  the  envelopes  containing  their  plates  are 
^txtroduoed,  one  at  a  time,  as  required.  There  is  a  slot  or 
^ther  provision  to  allow  of  the  drawing  out  of  the  slide  that 
protects  the  face  of  the  plate,  in  the  usual  way. 

The  hinges  of  the  focussing  screen  slide  outwards,  so  that 
the  screen  may  lie  outside  the  hack  when  the  camera  is  shut  up. 

The  invention  may  be  applied  to  existing  cameras  by  obvious 
modifications. 

IPrkUed,  Sd,    DrcmvngB.^ 
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taken  in  a  "  bitnminoas,  aephaltnm,  or  resinous  "  acid  resisting 
^VBrnish,  and  this  print  it  transferred  "  by  slight  pressure  "  on 
to  the  surface  upon  which  the  design  is  required.  The 
necessary  parts  of  the  plate  (edges,  fto.)  are  protected  by  wax 
or  its  equivalent,  and  the  transferred  impression  may  be 
••  gently  sprinkled  with  bituminous  powder "  if  necessary. 
The  surface  is  then  etched.  The  design  may  be  produced  on 
cylindrical  surfaces,  and  may  be  repeated  to  any  extent 
required. 

[Printed,  2d,    No  Drawings.'] 


A.D.  1883,  November  2.— No.  6204. 

OABSIBE,  Habbison. — Producing  the  grain  or  line,  &o. 
effects  necessary  for  printing  surfaces. 

A  plate,  as  of  metal,  has  shallow  conical  recesses  produced 
dose  together  over  its  surface.  A  print  from  this  is  taken  by 
the  Woodburytype  method  on  glass  or  thin  paper,  using 
enough  pigment  to  get  opacity  at  the  centre  of  each  spot. 
This  transparency  is  copied  photographically  to  the  required 
sise,  and  films  or  screens  are  prepcured  fVom  the  copy.  Such 
a  film  being  placed  on  the  face  of  a  negative,  a  photo-litho- 
graphic transfer  may  bo  made,  from  which  printing  surfaces 
may  be  prodaccd  by  various  methods. 

For  portraits  it  is  better  to  get  an  enlargement  from  the 
combined  negative  and  film,  and  after  retouching  to  get  the 
required  negative  from  the  enlargement. 

Shaded  lines,  and  two  or  more  films  of  them,  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  dots. 

Or  the  grain  may  be  obtained  as  follows : — "  An  exposed 
**  collographic  plate  is  to  be  inked  up  with  a  tint  approaching 
"  blackness  and  a  grained  resist  transferred  to  a  metal  plate, 
"  or  a  similar  transfer  may  be  made  by  means  of  the  grained 
**  paper  which  is  in  use  by  lithographic  artists  or  in  other 
**  ways — The  plate  may  now  have  the  conical  g^rain  produced 
**  by  repeated  etchings  as  practised  in  typographic  block 
'•  work." 

Or  a  negative  may  be  obtained  with  a  grain,  by  putting  in 
front  of  it  during  exposure  a  grained  screen,  or  by  exposing 
the  plate  under  the  grained  screen  before  or  after  the  exposure 
on  the  subject. 


\ 
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Or,  a  piece  of  oarbon  tissue  may  be  exposed  nnder  tte 
negative,  and  after  development,  supported  "  on  a  suriioe  of 
*'  Bolnble  gelatine  and  while  still  slightly  soft "  it  is  preflsed 
upon  a  metal  plate  with  a  "  vee  shaped  grain "  so  that  the 
grain  "  is  entirely  filled  by  the  thickest  portion  of  the  relief 
**  when  dry."  The  soluble  support  is  dissolved  away,  and  % 
**  printing  plate"  is  produced  '*by  electro-deposition  or  in 
**  any  other  convenient  way."  Instead  of  using  the  solnUe 
gelatine  support,  the  softened  but  undeveloped  tissue  may 
bo  pressed  on  the  plates  and  there  developed. 

Or  a  piece  of  carbon  tissue  may  be  exposed,  developed, 
"  transferred  to  a  white  surface  thickly  coated  with  colbnrlcfls 
"  gelatine  "  or  its  equivalent,  and  while  still  soft  preesed 
against  a  "  hard  grained  plate."  When  dry  the  picture  iB 
removed,  a  negative  is  made  from  it,  and  this  fumishefl  % 
printing  surface  as  usuaL 

The  screen  of  shaded  dots  or  lines  may  be  replaced  by  one 
of  transparent  dots  or  lines  on  an  opaque  ground,  by  plaoinS 
the  latter  at  an  appreciable  distance  from  the  negative  during 
printing,  and  arranging  the  light  so  that  it  shall  dispers^ 
after  passing  through  the  screen  and  before  it  reaches  t]>^ 
negative, 

[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawings.] 


A.D.  1883,  November  10.— No.  5324. 

SACHS,    Joseph    Julius. — Use    of   the    sand    blast   or  iti 
equivalent  in  producing  grained  surfaces,  and  producing  i 
perforated  design  or  an  imitation  of  inlaid  metal  work  by*"^ 
etching  or  electro-deposition. 

A  hard  surface  is  submitted  to  tho  sand  blast.  A  typo- 
graphical impression  on  a  transparent  medium  gives  a  grained 
screen  which  is  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  photograph 
to  be  copied  while  the  sensitive  surface  is  exposed  beneath  it. 

The  sand-blasted  surface  may  be  printed  from,  either 
directly  or  by  means  of  transfer,  upon  the  negative  or 
positive;  or  it  may  be  printed  with  directly  on  the  "photo- 
"  graph  drawing  painting  or  the  like." 

The  sand  blast  may  be  used  "to  give  a  colour  holding 
"  surface  "  to  the  depressions  of  a  photo-etched  design,  before 
finally  cleaning  off  the  resist. 
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A  metal  snrface  may  be  roughened  by  the  sand  blast,  coated 
with  a  sensitive  layer,  exposed  under  the  required  design, 
rolled  with  a  resist  or  ink  which  adheres  only  to  the  hardened 
or  exposed  parts,  and  then  the  unexposed  parts  of  the  sensi- 
tive  layer  removed  by  washing  or  otherwise.  Another  metal 
of  preferably  a  different  colour  is  then  electro-deposited  on  the 
exposed  parts ;  or  the  metal  may  be  bitten  into  or  through 
at  the  exposed  parts ;  giving  either  imitation  inlaid  work  or 
a  perforated  design.  Before  electro-deposition,  the  application 
of  a  coarser  or  finer  sand  blast  will  give  a  grain  for  the  design 
which  differs  from  that  of  the  ground. 
[Printed,  4d,    No  BrawingsJ] 

A.D.  1883,  November  20.— No.  6464. 

Kepler,  Albert,  DE  PREMION,  Achille  Mokin,  and 
I*IGEACr,  Alfred. — (Frovisional  protection  only.) — Rendering 
X)rints  transparent  previous  to  applying  oil  colours  to  their 
V>acks. 

"Equal  parts  of  clarified  resin  and  essence  or  spirits  of 

**  turpentine  "  are  **  melted  together,"  and  the  prints  are  kept 

in  the  warm  liquid  for  twelve  hours  (or  for  three  hours,  then 

^3old  and  solid  for  twelve  hours,  after  which  time  the  mixture 

ds  melted  and  the  prints  are  withdrawn).     The  prints  are 

^Irained  in  a  warm  trough,  and  washed  with  benzene,  applied 

for  instance  by  a  sponge.    When  dry,   they  are  coloured^ 

*'  cemented  or  mounted  on  a  suitable  surface,"  and  subjected 

to  pressure. 

[Printed,  2d.    No  Drawings,^ 

A.D.  1883,  December  8.— No.  5681. 

LAKE,  William  Robert. — {A  commimication  from  Augtuie 
£i««(m.)— Making  prints  transparent;  colouring  transparent 
prints  or  prints  transferred  on  to  glass,  talc,  Sec,  litho- 
graphically or  by  hand  ;  and  mounting  the  coloured  prints. 

The  print  "obtained  upon  a  translucid  support  such  as 
"  mica,  vegetable  parchment,  dioptric  paper,  transparent 
**  mineral  paper  and  paper  mounted  on  cloth  or  the  like,"  is 
made  "  perfectly  transparent "  by  a  cold  solution  of  resin  in 
benzene  and  linseed  oil. 
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For  coloaring :  pieces  of  cardboard  or  tliin  metal  are  cat 
out  from  tracings  so  that  each  represents  one  colour  or  shide. 
One  stone  for  each  colour  is  coated  with  a  sensitive  layer  of 
chromated  albumen  or  gum,  exposed  under  the  pattern,  and 
washed  '*  in  the  ordinary  manner."  Each  stone  then  printi 
its  colour  "  directly  upon  the  front  or  upon  the  back  of  the 
''  .film  as  required."  Instead  of  printing,  the  print  may  be 
backed  with  transparent  paper,  and  the  colours  applied  in  flai 
tints  with  short  brushes  by  means  of  the  cut  out  patterns  (a 
stencilling  operation).  The  ground  tone  is  produced  by 
sticking  a  tinted  paper  to  the  back.  ^ 

The  prints  are  kept  under  pressure  after  mounting.   Qopd» 
of  pictures  may  be  mounted  on  or  between  cloth,  pressed,  aA^ 
vamished  to  imitate  an  oil  painting  on  canvas. 
[Printed,  4d,    No  Drawings.'] 

A.D.  1883,  December  28.— No.  5896. 

BORLAND,  Alexandeb.  —  {Pravinonai  protection  ofdy.)  — ^ 
Producing  a  grain  for  printing  surfaces  by  a  screen  in  fron^ 
of  the  sensitive  plate  while  exposing  for  the  negative. 

The  screen  is  of  wire  or  hair  gauze,  perforated  metal  or^^ 
paper,  net  or  crape,  or  such  material.    Or  a  negative  of  such 
a  Bcreen  may  be  used.      The  screen  may  be  close  to  the 
sensitive  plate  or  a  little  distance  away. 
lPrinted,2d,    No  Drawings,'] 

A.D.  1883,  December  29.— No.  5915. 

WARREN,  William  Henry.— Producing  etched,  painted  or 
gilt,  &c,  designs  on  glass  by  means  of  an  exposed  and 
developed  sensitive  layer. 

The  surface  to  receive  the  design  is  coated  with  a  mixture 
containing  asphaltum,  bichromate  of  potash,  lamp  blaok, 
turpentine,  alcohol,  tartaric  acid,  and  a  varnish  (as  fornitare 
varnish),  the  preparation  of  which  mixture  is  fully  desoribed. 
The  coated  surface  is  exposed  under  an  etched  glass,  the  etched 
parts  being  made  opaque,  or  under  any  opaque  design  on  a 
transparent  ground.  After  exposure,  the  surface  remains 
some  half  hour  in  a  darkened  room,  and  is  then  broshed  over 
lightly  with  "turpentine,  bensene,  kerosine  or  coal  oil, 
"  together  or  combined'*  or  its  equivalent  to  remove  the 
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parts  not  acted  on  by  light.    It  is  next  washed  clean  with 
Boepj  water  and  dried ;  it  is  retouched  if  necessary.    It  may 
laetiy  be  painted,  silvered,  gilt,  or  etched. 
[Printed,  4d.    No  Drawvng$,'] 

A.D.  1883,  December  31.— No.  6947. 

&YDILL,  GrEOBGE. — "  Improvements  in  the  preparation  of 
photographs  and  the  treatment  of  drawings  or  designs 
printed  upon  paper  or  other  saitable  material,  for  the 
purpose  of  imitating  stained,  ground,  cut  or  embossed  glass, 
or  to  be  employed  for  other  useful  and  ornamental 
purposes." 

This  invention  contains  methods  that  are  not  photographic 
^<  well  as  the  following. 

Printed  photographs,  &c,  are  rendered  transparent  by  oils 
^>T  fato,  Ac,  by  treating  them  in  an  apparatus  so  that  they 
^^lay  be  subjected  to  increased  or  decreased  pressure,  then 
X^«ming  them  between  india-rubber  rollers  or  subjecting  them 
'^^  a  hydro-extractor.  The  prints  are  then  suitably  coloured 
^n  their  backs,  as  by  lithography;  two  or  more  prints  of 
^lie  same  subject  may  be  used  each  mounted  on  glass,  and 
^lie  glasses  cemented  together.  Or  the  coloured  picture  may  be 
Xnounted  inside  a  glass  shade  or  at  the  back  of  a  looking 

^Iam. 

Or  the  photographio  print  may  be  printed  with  oolours  on 
its  back  and  finally  varnished. 

*'  Having  sensitized  photographio  paper  on  both  sides,"  it 
may  be  printed  on  both  sides  by  means  of  two  negatives 
which  are  "  exactly  alike."  The  result  may  be  made  trans- 
parent and  coloured. 

Coloured  sheets  or  sheets  with  designs  on  may  be  placed 
behind  a  transparent  print,  and  both  mounted  between  glasses 
cemented  together  at  the  edges ;  or  backgrounds  may  be 
printed  on  the  faces  of  photographic  prints. 

A  moistened  print  may  be  pressed  upon  a  varnished  glass 
BorfiEtoe  that  is  almost  dry,  and  varnished  when  dry. 

Parts  of  photographs,  a  person  for  instance,  may  be  cut  out 
and  mounted  on  a  background. 
[Printed,  1«.  2d.    Drawinge,'] 
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Algin,  preparation  and  nse 
of: 

Stanford,  142 '•^ 
Backgronnds  ornamented  with 
powdered  metals : 
BIarra.8709'» 
Backgrounds  printed  by  litlio- 
graphj  or   from   a   plate, 
ac, : 

Guttenberg,1602*'». 
EydiU.BM7'» 

Backgrounds,  series  of,  ar- 
ranged to  be  run  out  as 
required : 

Chtfk(2>»»A)p),2677'« 

Balloon  photography : 

Woodbui7,1647'". 
Templer  (EUdale),  4964 '»>. 

**  Binocular  photographs," 
lens  for: 

Lehmann.  4877  *". 
Blocks  (curved  or  flat)  formed 
of  sheets  of  paper  coated 
with       gelatino  -  bromide 
emulsion : 

Morgan,  6448  *«. 

Morgan  and  Kidd,  2780 '«. 

Bright  and  matt  designs  on 
thin  metal : 

Woodbury.  87«0'». 
Brown.  Barnes,  and  BeU, 
5476  V 

Bust  or  image,  photographing 
direct  on  to  a : 

Evans,  4071  *«. 


Cameras : 


Changing  boxes  for ; 
Blair,  488  *». 
Lake  (Moleraand  CMns»)> 

1216  •«. 
Brookes.  4120  *«. 
Sands.  4S28'»». 
Clark  {Enjalbert),4tm'^ 
Samuels.  843  ***. 
Hare  and  Dale,  1007  ***. 
For    automatic    exposures  ^^ 
copving.  preparing    prini*'* 
surmoes.  Ac: 
Dmmmond,  529*^.  ^\ 

Lake  {Moleraand  Ctbria^^ 
1216  •». 

For  carrying   snd  expodn^ 
series  of  films  or  plates ; 
Pumphrey,1659'tt. 
Pumi)hrey,49C7*».  * 

Law  fey  and  Stames,  6689 

For  enlarging:  ^ 

Humphries  (7%oia).8801 

Graduated  arrangement  to  an^ 
in  reducing  to  scale ; 
Stanley,  3268*0. 

Portable  (dry  plate) ; 
Woodbury,  1647  •»'. 
Eouch,1448'w. 
Blair,  408  •». 
Stanley,  SSSS**. 
Abel   (Loueau    and    O^ 

iittftM^  AoftfMiuf) ,  776  '*■. 
Smith.  3014  *•>. 
Brookes.  4320^. 
Hare.903S'«. 
Atkinson.  4782  **>. 

Portable  (wet  plate) ; 
Tiator,S184'». 
Haddan(i>fMvr<sr),a8IB'«^ 
Edwards  (JBoKAiir),  SSBO*. 

Roller  slides  for; 

Beck    (Piquepi  otbenris* 
lfo>va»).2l42'». 

With  revolving  lining  i 
Bola8,4828'«. 
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bon  printing.  See  Pig- 
ent  printing. 

irs  for  models.   See  Bests. 

nging  boxes.  See  Ca- 
eras. 

:ing  plates  with  gelatine 
nulsions,  <&c.,  apparatus 
r : — 

Lake  (Eastman),  2967  *'». 

Swan,  4«i07  *^. 

Lake  {East nan),  d(m'^, 

ured  media,  <&c.,  to  assist 
**  exposing:" 

Haddan  (ScoMlari  and 
Puttemaus),SST^. 

Scotellari,  S46l'77. 

Ha<ldan  [Carvalho  and 
ifarx),  25G3'". 

•ured  objects,  plates  for, 
epared  with  eosine : 

Abel  (AHout  ealled  Ta^fer, 
and  Clayton),  101  **». 

ured  objects,  reprodnc- 
g,  bj  a  scale  of  tints : 

Meih6  (i/btf»cA),  8604 '»'. 
mring  photographs : 

Backfn*ound8  of,  with  powdered 
mettils ; 
Marra,S709*w 
Backs  of,  including  the  making 
translucent,  varnishing,  Ac: 
WiHciSchuhmacher)  1284 '^. 
Von  Nawrocki  {Schneider), 

IOCO'77. 

Dale,  176  't*. 
Guniey,  2i78  '^. 
LombanH,  SlOe'". 
Mcwbum  {Favre),  1668 *». 
De     Dutkiowicz    and    Be- 

coufk-,  2249'«». 
Morgan  -  Brown      (Pirw), 

8702  'w. 
Schncrrcnberg        (Oriine), 

4360  «>. 
Lake  (Chains, Durrand and 

deChaliffny),61SV^, 
Dawes,  1229  *«. 
Robey,  1960  *". 
Adams,  2823  *«». 
Kepler,   De  Premion    and 

Pigeau.  6464 '«. 
Lake  {Bisson)»6GSi"», 
Bydill,  6947 '», 
Coloured  collodion,  l:qr  means  of, 
(applicable  to  carbon  prints) : 
Parkyn8,3222'". 

17039. 


Golonring  photographs— cant. 
Generally; 

Newton.  481  *«. 

Lake    (Winter  and    Co.), 

1306 '*». 
Morgan  -  Brown      (Pueis), 

3702  •». 
Justice  {DetD4),  8664  "n. 
Lake  {Irlande),  3013 '». 
Caspar,  8800 'n. 
Lake  {Bisson),  6681  *». 
BydU1.6947'«. 
Lithographic  printing,  by  means 
of; 
Lake  (^«Mon),  6681'". 
BydiU,6e47'». 
Printing,  in  the  coarse  of ; 
Germouil-Bonnaud,  4023  *^. 
HaUett,3366*». 
Reflected  lights,  by  means  of ; 

Justice  (DtfW),  3664'«. 
Transfer,  during;  or  for  subse- 
quent transfer; 
Prager,906'». 
Pixis,k038*». 
Wise     {Schuhmaciher   and 

8tade),74R'T*. 
Clark  (Lemary),  6823 "V*. 
Morgan  -  Brown      {Pijris), 
8708'». 

Composing  designs  for  pre- 
paring printing  surfaces  : 

Brummond,  889  *^, 
Alissotf,691'". 
Goodwin,  3243 'n. 
Dillon  1073*^. 
Lake  {Moleraand  Cebrian)^ 
1216 •». 

Copying  and  indexing  doca- 
ments.     See  Indexing. 

Copying,  apparatus  for : 

Edwards,  1891  *". 
Humphries  (Thom),  3301  '^. 

Copying    drawings,   &o.,    by 
direct  superposition : 

Johnson  {Pellet  and   Co.)» 

4682'^. 
Dillon,  1078 'W. 
Thompson  {JoUrain),  2304 '». 
Edwards  ( TUhet),  4922  '«>. 
Wild,  6013 '». 

Immy    (Orot   amd    Verge- 
ramd),24l»''*. 

Cutting  glass,  apparatns  for : 

Cowan,  4S22'*i. 
Dark  chambers : 

Tiator,8184''«. 
Leffevrcian'". 


;kj  '  "r'"«  •""'  printing  fabrics 

f'  f  ^  Wolff.  3718*1. 

•  I        I  "  ^^''*'*'^  medium  for  printincr 

;      ■!  "Sir   -^^-''-S   appa. 

.M  '"'"''""•^d  photographs: 

'■«*  Btmiipvillo      {(Juai^j^^j\ 

if:  S.<x^l}'"r.v.vi»i2'» 

'Sn"-!..*"™"-  •»«>  Bell. 
KmuUioDB.  Drenft«i« , 
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osare  shatters — coni. 

Solas.  482S*«». 
Vickers.SaO'". 
Addenbrooke,  1621 '". 
Beynolds     and      BFanson, 
1660  •«. 

rioB  and  other  surfaces, 
inting     by    development 

I : 

Abel  (Winier)  1264*77. 
Lombardi.SlSft*^. 
Swan,  2968  't*. 

*ics,  printing  on  conti- 
.oos  lengths  of: 

Brewer       {Janard       and 

y  image  used  in  Ni^pce's 
liography  : 

Emery,  4747  *•■. 
^ane  process : 

Woodbury,  2912  *t*. 
Brown.   Barnes,  and  BeU, 

3476*". 
Brown,    Barnes,  and  Bell, 
4*71'". 

zoning  lead  relief  plates : 
Brown.    Barnes  and  Bell, 
1380 'w. 

.Bsing    cloth,    substitute 

Blamire8,4784*'». 

Lawley  and  Stames.  6598  '*^. 

na,  coating  photographs 
th: 

fteynold8,1112'~. 
Q  effect,  &c.,  manjBuper- 
sed  impressions  as  a  sub- 
tute  for : 

Dredge.  4940  *». 

n  effect,  hatching,  &c,, 
oduction  of: 

Johnson  (JP«rv»r»j,  2341  '^. 

Capron,  Duvivier,  and  Pon- 
soile,  4009  '^. 

Michaud.l979'w. 

Harman,  8174  •*•. 

Swan,  2969 'W. 

Petit.  4738  •». 

Bell.  232  •». 

Bell.  1637  •^. 

Dredge.  «40'«>. 

Sachs,  266  *•!. 

Wamerke,14te'n. 


Grain  effect,  &o, — eonL 

Boffoe    and    Le    Moussu, 

8670 *«. 
Clark,  87a  •«. 
LeMoana,6I77'». 
Wirth  ( JMMii6adk),2166  *H 
Brown.  BArnes,  and  Bell, 

M86'«. 
Meihe  (AUgeptr  and  Bol- 

ko0V0uer),  886  **. 
Brown,  Barnes,  and  Bell, 

1380  •». 
Wirth    (B#iMeifc«.    Fimsk^r, 

a»dFrank).sai82'», 
Sachs      {FiekHu«»      and 

DeZuooato>4168'». 
DeZaocatQb4I63'«. 
DeZuocato,4164'«>. 
Browxu  Barnoi^  and  Ball 

'Woodbniy.47»'«». 
Gftnideb6«K'w. 
Sachs,  ess**". 
Borland,  6806  *«. 

Hair  worked  on  to  photo- 
graphs : 

BnuBinoMMA*". 

Hatching,  production  of.  See 
Ghrain  eiSect,  &o. 

Horses,  instantaneous  photo- 
graphy of: 

Mocaa  •  Brown        iMaV" 
6i^«).2746'^. 

Indexing  and  copying  docu- 
ments: 

DiUon,107S'». 
Lake  {Moleraand  Cebrian), 
1216 *». 

Instantaneous  photography 
of  running  horses : 

Monran  -  Brown        LMag' 
Mdge),Vim*n. 

Intaglio  surfaces.  See  Belief 
surfaces;  Photo-mechanical 
printing. 

Isochromatiio  emulsion  plates : 

AM  iAUo^  Qdled  nil(r«r 
and  ClogPm),MSl'^, 


Lenses: 


Yoa  Toigtllader,  IMB*^. 
WwUoh  and  Oadett,  4867 '77. 
L6hmann,4877'^. 
i:yd«naQ,14M'". 


I.'IU 
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Mtinmii  •  Krovn     <Knapp» 

Kamnino,  and  Hpring), 

»W»  '>. 
Tjrdimmn,  4«tt  •«. 
Villi  NftWfockl  tVon  Vmfft- 

/aii//^).47M'». 
Wiirlloh.  fom  *». 
Alml    (htiMtmu    and    GfT- 

mmkU-Htmnaud),  Tlh  **>. 
HiiHnhftll,  IflOf**'. 

htiriM  ifiotintiif 

Mofipiiffi  •  Krown      (Knapp, 
Xampingt    and  Hpring), 

HUutl«iy,  nt»  *». 

lii^ht,  arliflnial: 

^\m\{Wint4lr),\fl^^'^. 
WiirlU^h  fitid  <;iul<itt.  4.147  *"". 
Vftiidur  Wnyil«).U4'7". 
Alilnr  anil  ('Wke,  lU^s '?". 
Kwitt.  4117 1  •»•. 

Jlillon,  ]i}7S'». 
)inon.  1W7  •'•. 
W»rIlfth.anoH'-». 
HlininiinfU.  filHl  **K 
^h^  IIiuikIa.  mm  '">. 
MoUlbin.  4flSl '«. 

M  affio  lantern  Hlidon,  roaiided : 
M<>ti0ui,M4H'«i. 
MriKAU  and  Kldd,  2740 '«. 

Matt  and  bright  doaiguH  on 
thin  motal : 

Wfiodbunr,»7ao*'». 
Brown.   Barnes   and    Boll. 
M76'» 

Moroary,  printing  by  means 
of: 

Lake    iWtt  and    Wett), 

xoei'« 

MicroBoopio  photographs  for 
preserving  oopies: 

Lake  {MoleraandC^brian), 

Mills  and  diet  for  calico  print- 
ing, photo-mechanical  pro- 
daotion  of.  Bee  Boiler  sor- 
faoea. 

Model  of  an  object,  oon- 
strooted  from  photographic 
relief!  of  its  yariooa  sides  : 


Mordant,  chnxnaMd  g«li 
as  a: 

Mounting  photographs : 

On|rU«: 

Ten  Xavfoeki  iSdkm 

15d»  " 
l>aJi%i;«-J». 
y«vUin,  rtl  ■™. 

Sehnormnbenr       i,G 
4»»*. 

Adaauk.  230  **. 

Bjdin^ara"". 

Lake  rBt««>a).8SBl'* 
KjdiII.«H7". 
To  imitate  oil  paintiogi; 
Bchnorrenberv       (G 

4M0'» 
Caapar.ffiiOO'*. 
Lake(B<Mo«),Mn'« 

With  ornamental  maiKm 
Rydlll.  5aa  ". 

Boiler  for; 

Jones,  8818  '^. 

Mounts,  componnd,  coL 
or  plain : 

Newton.  481  *«. 

De    Dutkiewici    an 

coufl*.  tt4S  •••. 
Dawes,  1S»'« 
Bydill,  6947 '». 

Negatives,  correcting  c 

touching,  by  paper  tj\ 

Wayte  and  Henog.  1« 

Negatives,  production  of 
Tilm  dissolved  awaj  in 
unacted  on  by  expoaon 
Wamerke,  1496^ 
Paper,  on ; 

Morf^an-Brown,  IJok 

1867'". 
Pumphrej.l50B*u. 
IIolro7de,2fi88'U. 
Morgan,  6448  *n. 
Morgan  and  Kidd,  S7f 
Brandon  ( Thifbamt) ,  ] 


P*I»r,types^^^ 


\i 


Wayte 
Pellioular; 

Morgan-Biovn   IJoh 

1887  •". 
Pumphrey,  18B9'» 
Wall  776" 

MorgMi  and  Kidd,  tn 
Bnaikxk(Tki4btmth\ 
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Eitives,   production    of  — 

%t. 

Reversed; 

Morgan-Brown    {Johnson)  t 

Edwards,  1891 "". 
Humphries  {.Thorn),  8301  'W. 

*a  -  glasses     transformed 

to  cameras : 

Abel    (LoUeau   and    Oet' 
meuU-Bonnaud),  776'". 

:ing  dry  plates : 
Edwrards,  1M3'». 
Cowan,  6(»'«*. 
Mills  (Xt*/rt«^r«),  2316  •». 

ir,  thin,  for  prints  : 

Newton,  481  '7». 

>er,  a  sensitive  substance 
)m: 

Wall,  776 '«. 

lanent  photographs.  See 
gment  printing. 

©graphs,  colouring, 

Dunting,  and  polishing. 
e  Colouring  ;  Mounting ; 
ilishing. 

;o  -  mechanical  printing, 
eluding  the  production 
all  relief  and  intaglio 
pfaces  by  means  of  photo- 
aphy : 

Drummond.  329  *". 
Alissoff,  691 '". 
Lake  (if«mter),  1773 '77. 
Johnson  (Percire),  2341'". 
Capron,  Duvivier,  and  Pon- 

solle,  4009  "". 
Michaud,1979''«. 
Woodbury,  2912  'W. 
Bolhocvcner    and    Heiden- 

haus,  4146  'T*. 
Kaiser  and  Dupleasy,  1033  '7». 
Dillon,  1073  ''^. 
Borland,  2611 ''». 
Sauv6e  (Jawnin),  2649*^, 
Sach*.  2724  '^. 
Swan,  29tR)  *'». 
Scott  and  Collins,  3816 '«. 
Petit.  4738  '^. 
Bell.  232 '». 
Sachs,  1419  •». 
Fischer,  1570  •«». 
Bell,  1637  •». 
Martyn,  1647  '•». 


Photo  -  mechanical   printing, 
Ac. — cowt. 

Baam,185e**o. 
SaohB,  1909  '*^. 
'  Lake  (l^ayfor).  S782'«>. 
BM3h8,2966'». 
Dredge.  4949 '">. 
Sachs,  266**1. 
CoghUn,1096's^. 
Wamerke.l4S6'«. 
Bonneville      ( QuUUbamd) , 

2381 'u. 
Sachs,  3012'". 
Meih6(AoMe»).S604*u. 
Bogue    and    Le    Mouasu 

8670'". 
Sachs,  8657'". 
Clark,  8732 '« 
De  Pass,  4394'". 
Le  Moussu,  6177  *". 
PhUippLl24'". 
Wirth  (Mei$enbaeh),im'*^, 
Philippi.  4662  '••. 
Brown,   Barnes,  and  Bell, 

6086  •«. 
Meihe  {AUgejfer  and  Bol- 

Ao0OMMr),896'**. 
Brown;  Barnea,  and  Bell, 

1380 '«. 
Wirth    {BmUk€,    Fischer, 

and  Frank) »^afSl'^, 
Brown,  Barnes,  and  Bell, 

3476 '«. 
Sachs      (Fiekeissen      and 

Seeker),  SMi''*. 
DeZuccato,4162'» 
DeZaocato»4168'**. 
DeZuocato,4164'*>. 
Brown,  Barnes,  and   Bell, 

4471  •«. 
Brown,  Barnes,  and  Bell, 

*706'». 
Woodbury,  4785 '». 
6ar8idiib6204'>*. 
Sachs.  6324 '». 
Borland,  6806 '». 

Photometers,     aotinometers' 
and  sensitometers : 
CoglieTina,34«4*«. 
Hurter.  1761 '". 
Hucklow       and      Spurge, 
6368'". 

Pigment  paper,  preparation 
of: 

Mman-Brown    {Johnson), 

Sarony  and  Johnson,  200? '?«. 
Saniny  and  Johnson,  2681  '^. 

Pigment  printing :  • 

iMnberLiiS*^. 

KBrown    {Johnson), 


lornn-Bi 


;(.^ 


Platinum.  <fec,pnnting: 

Willis,  2800  '78 
LoDi  bardi.  3196  '^s. 
Wiias,  1117  *«». 

Polishing  photographs: 

able)  i  ^»™«»8  (port- 

^"^^^f  n^y    development 
^«a5o  Copying  drawC: 

Printing  frames: 

greaveg.  1757  -n. 

wresTea  and  Smith.  17S8  -77 

^e,  9M1  •».     * 

^^g    in  platinum,  mer- 
ft^t^ftmaohiBeeforconti. 


Reg 
th 
ph 


Regi 

Beliei 
ing 
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^^ats  for  models : 


White,  4196  •". 
Emmeraon,  2544  '^. 
Brewer  (J»a*^uw*).M46*w. 
Clarke,  6176 '*». 
Edwarda.  1617  '•». 
Colton  (Kurez)»9i»V» 
Lake  (2/Mcom6),  8637 '». 

Retouching  apparatus,  elec- 
trical : 

Brewer     [O^abergen    and 
Geruzet),4K7'^, 

^touching,  paper  types  used 
in : 

Wayte  and  Herxog,  1407  '^. 

Boiler  for  mounting  prints : 
Jones,  8818 'T*. 

Roller  surfaces  for  printing 
produced  by  means  of  pho- 
tography : 

Fischer,  1670  •». 

Sachs,  1909 '«». 

Sachs,  2966 '». 

Bounded  reliefs : 

De      Pass      (QuUlebaud), 
'     «94'". 

Sand  blast  used  to  produce 
grained  surfaces : 
Sachs,  6324 '». 

Scale  of  tints : 

Meih6(i7oMcA),8604'». 

Sensitizing  and  printing  on 
both  sides  of  paper : 
BydiU.69W'«. 

Sign  -  boards,    name  -  plates, 
io.,  production  of: 
Michaud.l979''». 
Martyn.  1647  *». 
Chu-k,37S2'«. 

Sound,    reproduction  of,  by 
'*       aid  of  photography : 
Walker,  8129  *>^ 

Spray,  washing  photographs 
by  water : 

TattersalLlOOft'" 


Stands  for  cameras : 

Tiator.S184'«. 
Smith,  8014 '". 
Plttoker.S2a2'". 

Stippling,  production  of.    See 
Grain  efi^t,  &c. 

Sulphur  mixtures  for  casting : 
Sachs,  1419  *». 
Sachs,  8660 '». 
Ooghlan,1096'". 
Sachs,  8018  *^, 

Support  for  sensitive  films, 
varnished  paper  as  a  : 

Sachs      {Fickeisten      and 
Seeker),  394»''», 

Surfaces  in  general,   photo- 
graphs   produced    on,    by 
means  of  an  emulsion : 
8chroer,S95'". 

Tinting    photographs.       See 
Colouring. 

Transferring  photographs  to 
surfaces  in  general,  exclud- 
ing the  ordmary  transfer  of 
pigment  (or  carbon)  prints : 
PnM5er,906*'". 
Pixis,  6036  *'«. 
Salvy,296''». 
Wise    laehuhmaeher    and 

Stadell4&"^. 
CIark(X<^mary),62»'7". 
Bailey,  1294  •». 
Baum,1866'">. 
Sachs,  1909  '"0. 
Lake  (J^2«»r),  2782 '». 
Sachs,  2966  '*<>. 
Andreoli      {Oermeuil-Bon* 

«>aMd),8611*M 
Morgan  •  Brown     (Pixia), 

8702  •«». 
Schnorrenberg       (Ornne), 

4360  •». 
Morgan,  6418  *". 
Bonneville  ( Wolff),  6622  *". 
Morgan  and  Kidd,  2780  '■■. 
Lake  (/rtofM20),  8018  *». 

Transmitting  messages,  Ac, 

by  telegraph,  employment 

of  photography  in : 

Dil]im,l847'^. 
Ohameroy,  679  '*^. 

Turntable  support  for  models : 
Clarke,  6176  •«>. 
Colton  {Kurtz),  8401  ••». 


Tattoiiii]^  1095  •*;> 
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PATENT    OFFICE. 


All  communications  relating  to  Patents,  DesignSy  and 
Trade  Marks,  to  be  addressed  to  H.  Reader  Lack,  Esq., 
Comptroller- General  of  Patents^  Designs,  and  Trade 
Marksj  at  the  Patent  Office,  26,  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane,  London,  W,C. 


LIST  OF  WORKS  printed  by  order  of  The  Patent 
Office,  and  sold  at  the  Sale  Branch,  38,  Cursitor 
Street,  Chancery  Lane,  London,    E.G. 

I. 

1.  SPECIFICATIONS  of  PATENTS  for  INVENTIONS,  DIS- 

CLAIMERS. &c.,  enrolled  under  the  Old  Law,  from  A.D.  1617 
to  Oct.  1852,  comprised  in  13,561  Blue  Books,  or  690  thick  vols, 
imp.  8to.    Total  cost  price  about  600/. 

2.  SPECIFICATIONS   of  INVENTIONS,  DISCLAIMERS,  &«., 

deposited  and  filed  under  the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act,  1852, 
from  Oct.  1,  1852,  to  December  81,  1888,  comprised  in  125,618 
Blue  Books,  or  8,005  thick  toIs.  imp.  8to.  Total  cost  price 
about  8,490/. 

3.  SPECIFICATIONS   of  INVENTIONS,  DISCLAIMERS.  &c., 

deposited  and  filed  under  the  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks 
Act,  1888. 

17689.  K 


n. 

The  prices  of  the  Indexes  of  Patents^  ,tor  the  years  1617  to  1870, 
have  been  reduced  to  the  following  uniform  rates, 

INDEXES  to  PATENTS  of  INVENTION  under  the  Old  Law,  from 
A.D.  1617  to  October  1852:— 

CHRONOLOGICAL  INDEX.  StoU.  (1554  pages.)  Price  10«.  ;  by 
post,  18«.  2d, 

ALPHABETICAL  INDEX.  I  wl.  (647  pages.)  Price  6». ;  by 
post,  6«.  bd, 

SUBJECT-MATTER  INDEX.  2  toIs.  (970  psges.)  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Price  10s. ;  bj  post,  12s.  %d, 

REFERENCE  INDEX  of  PATENTS,  (lointing  out  the  Office  in 
which  each  «*nroUed  Specification  may  be  conaalted  and  the 
Books  in  which  SpeoilicatioDB,  Law  Proceedings  couneeted 
with  Inventions,  &c.  have  been  noticed.  1  toI.  (710  pages.) 
Second  Edition.     1862.     Price  5«. :  by  post,  6#.  bd, 

APPENDIX  to  the  REFERENCE  INDEX,  containing  nbstraots  from 
such  of  the  early  Pateots  and  Signet  Bills  as  describe  the  nature 
of 'the  Inrention.    1  toI.    (91  pages.)    Price  1#. ;  by  post,  Is.  6d, 

INDEXES   of  APPLICATIONS  for  PATENTS  and    PATENTS 
GRANTED  under  the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act,  1852 : — 

CHRONOLOGICAL  INDEXE3  :  — 
For  1852  (Oct.  1— Dec.  31)  and  1853.     (258  pages.)    Price  2#.; 
by  post,  38. 

9,    d.  s.   d. 

[1854,  1855,  1856,  1857,  \S5S  out  of  print'] 
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ALPHABETICAL  INDEXES  :— 

For  1852  (Oct.  1— Deo.  SI;  and  1858.  (181  pages.)  Price  fls.  Cd. 
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[1877,  1878,  1879,  1880,  1881,  1882,  1883 

out  0/ print.'] 

1884  (453  „  )   „  2  0    „    3  8 

188;^(Jaii.ltoJaIy81)  0  3    „        0  7 


BJECr-MATTER  INDEXES:— 

'or  1852  (Oct.  1— Dec.  31).  (182  pagee.)  Price5«.;bypoBt,5«.7rf, 

s.     d.  »,  d. 

1853  (291  pages),  price  S 
1854(311     „     )      „      « 
1855(311     „     )       „       5 
[1856, 1857,  1858,   1859, 
1863,  1864  out  of  priMl,'] 
1865(474     „     )       „       5     0         „         6     1 
1866  (465     „     )       „       6     0         „         6     0 
[1867,  1868,1869,  1870,  1871,   187«,  1878, 
1874,  mboutofprinU'] 

1876(143     „     )       „       2     0         , 

\tnd  edition.'] 
[1877  (2n(f  edition)  out  <f  print} 
[1878,  1879,  1880  out  of  print.] 
1881  (238     „     >       „      «     0         , 
[1882,  1883  ifor  temporarp  m«)  out  o/prinL] 

1884(251     „     )        ,.       a     0         „         2     6 

IFor  temporary  i«e.] 
1885(Jaii.ltoJulySl)     0    8        „        0    6^ 
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monthly  indexes,  alphabetical  and  subject- 
'matter. 

1.  An  Alphabetical  Index  of  the  Names  of  Appfieants  for  Patents 
18  pnblisbed  in  monthly  numbers,  the  index  of  each  month  inclading 
and  superseding  the  preceding  index.  The  December  part  fbrmiDg 
the  complete  index  for  the  year. 

2.  An  Index  of  the  Subject -Matter  of  PatenU  applied  for  (compiled 
from  the  *'  titles  **  of  the  specifications  only)  is  publishtfi  monthly  in 
like  manner. 

The  above  indexes  are  sold  either  singlj  or  by  annual  sabsciiptioiM 
at  the  under-mentioned  rates. 


Price  of  Single  Copies. 

Annual  Subicriptioiii 
(payable  in  ^Tsnce)- 

Months. 

Alpha- 
betieal 
Index. 

Subject- 
matter 
Index. 

Alpha. 
Index. 

W. 

Index  for  pach  month  from  !  Per  Copy. 
January  to  November  (in-  1 
clusiTe)       -       -       -       -  I        8A 

December    Index    ffor  the  '•■ 
year) |         2». 

Per  Copy. 
Scf. 

Per  Annum. 
5*' 

PerABiiiiB. 

*  If  sent  by  post  t»,  extra  per  annum  will  be  oharfced. 


III. 

ABRIDGMENTS    (in    Classes  and    Chronologically  arranged) 
SPECIFICATIONS  of  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

These  books  are  of  ISmo.  sise,  and  each  is  limited  to  inventions  o| 
one  class  only.    They  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  at  once  a  Chrono 
logical,  Alphabetical,  and   Subject-matter   Index  to   the  class  t 
which  they  relate.    Inventors   are   strongly  recommended,  before 
applying  for  Letters  Patent,  to  consult  the  classes  of  Abridgments  oi 
Specifications  which  relate  to  the  saljects  of  their  inventions,  and  bj 
the  aid  of  these  works  to  select  the  Specifications  they  may  consider  \ 
necessary  to  examine  in  order  to  ascertain  if  their  Inyentions  are  ne 
The  preface  of  each  volume  explains  (in  most  cases)  the  scope 
the  series  of  Abridgments  which  it  contains. 


A  hey  to  the  contentM  of  these  voiumeM  wiU  hefmmd  upon  pages  20  to  & 


! 


"^ 


The  eia$9e9  abreadif  publUhed  are,-— 

L  DXUVS  AFD  SBWBH8  ;  IFOLUDIVCh  TBM  MUTITIACTUSB  OP  DuAnrTlLM 
AND  PrPBS.— PUIT  I..  A.D.  1619-1866,  I>ric5e  1«..  b?  post  U.  id.  —  Pabt  IL, 
A.D.  1S67-1874,  entitled  Dbaivs,  Sbwbxs,  Sbwaob.  a.vj>  Muvubb,  in- 
cludes inventions  relating  to  manure,  price  2«.,  by  post  is.  Zd. 

!•  Bbwikg  utd  Embboidbbiho,  A.D.  1755-1866  {ind  edUion),  price  U,  ed,,  by 
post  Iff.  9d, 

L  Mabubb.— Part  I..  A.D.  1721-1855,  price  4(1..  by  post  5r/.— Pu^  Ta..  A.D.  18RA- 
1866.  price  Iff.  2d.,  by  post  Iff.  «*rf.— Pabt  II.,  A.1X.  1867-1876,  eatitled 
Draihs  ,Sbwbb8,  Sbwaob,  ABO  Manubb,  includes  inventions  relating  to 
drains,  sewers,  and  drain  tiles  and  pipes,  price  8*.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

i.  pBB8BBVATioir  Of  FooD.— Part  I.,  A.D.  16»l-185fi,  price  4d..  by  post  5<L^ 
Part  II..  AJJ.  1856-1866,  price  6d.,  by  post  7d. 

u  Habibb  Pbopulsiob  (exdadlBg  sails).— Parts  L,  IL,  ft  IIL.  A.B.  1618-1867^ 

price  Iff.  lod.,  by  ixwt  2ff.lrf.— Purt  IV.,  A.D.1«57-1866.  price  Iff.  lOd..  by 

post  2ff.  2d.    Continued  from  A.D.  1866,  in  eonibinafum  wth  Stbbbib« 

AJTD  MAKGCuvRiNe  Vbbsbls  TSenes  No.  75],  under  the  fiile  t^f— 

Marinb  Pbopulsioit  UaciudiBg  steering  and  numoeavring  vessels: 

but  excludiug  sails).     Part  IL,  A.D.,  1867-1876,  price  Iff.  6dn  by 

post  Iff.  8id. 

S.  Manupactfeb  op  Tbob  AiTD  Stbbl.— Part  I.,  A.D.  1620-1866  {%wd  e4Uion)<» 
price  8ff.  6d..  by  post  4f.  Ok<  — Pu-t  lU  AJ).  1867-1876,  price  4ff.  6d..  by 
post  5ff.  t\d. 

'.  Aids  to  Locomotiob.  AJ).  1691-1656,  price  6d..  by  post  Id, 

\,  Btbam  Cur.TDRB  A.D.  1618-1856,  price  8d.,  by  post  9i<l.,  indudtd  in 
Agbicultubb  Nos.  81  and  88. 

I.  Watchbs,  Clocks  abd  othbb  TiMBKBBPBBt.^Part  I.,  A.D.  1661-1856, 
nric-  ^d.,hy  DOflt  »M.— Part  la..  A.D.  1857-1866,  price  8d.,  by  pOBt9id.— 
Part  II.,  A.D.  1867-1876,  price  8d.,  by  post  9d. 

••  FiRB- ARMS  AND  OTHBB  WbaPONB,  AMMUHITIOB,  ABD  ACCOrTBBMBBTF.— 

Part  I..  A.D.  1588-1858,  price  1«.  4rf.,  by  pout  1«.  7W -Part  la..  A.D.  1«W- 
18Aft.  price  2ff.  U.,  by  post  2ff.  6d.    Continued  from  A.B.  1866  in  two  DiH- 

eions,  as  follow : 

Fl&E-ARMS,  Ammubitiob,  Ac.  : 

Division  I.,  Fzbe-armi  abi>  eiMiLAm  Wbapovs.  —  Part  II., 
A.D.  1867-1876,  price  iff.  6d.,  by  post  5t.  4kd. 

Division  IL,  Castbidobs,  Pbojbctilbs.  and  Explosives. — 
Pari  IL,  A.D.  1807-1876,  price  2s.  6<(.,  by  post  Iff.  \Okd. 

.  Manup actubb  op  Papbb,  Pasteboard,  and  Papibr-mIchA  —Part  I.. 
A.D.  1665-1857.  price  lOd.,  by  post  Iff.— Part  IL,  A.D.  1868-1866  (2iirf 
edition),  price  Iff.  4d.,  by  post  Iff.  6id. 

.  GvTtivQ,  KoLDiBG,  AND  Obbambntibo  Papbb  :  (ineluding  the  general 
treatment  of  paper  after  its  maau/aoture).— Part  I.  A.D.  1686-1866.— 
(ind  edition),  price  2ff.,  by  post  2ff.  8d.— Part  II.  A.D.  1867-1876.  price 
Iff.  6d.,  by  post  Iff.  Bkd, 

.  Lbttbrprebs  and  Similab  Pbintibo  {excluding  electrotelegraphic  and 
plkotograpbie  printing).— Part  L,  A.D.  I6iv-IM7,  pnct  2ff.  8d..  by  pent 
.Sff.  id.—  yf^rt  la.  A.i».  IR5H-lft66.  {2nd  edition),  price  2ff.  6d.,  by  post 
U.  9J.— Part  IL,  A.D.  1867-1876,  price  2ff.  S<I..by  post  2ff.  7kd. 

I.  Blbachino.  Dtbibo,  and  Hbintiho  Calico  ajid  othbb  Fabbics  and 
Yarns.— Part  I.,  A.D.  1617-1857,  price  »ff.  4d..by  post  4ff.l(i.— Part  IL 
A.D.  1858-1866  {ind  edition),  price  8ff.  6</.,  by  post  8ff.  l<kl.— Part  IIL 
A-D.  1867-1878,  price  Iff.  6d.,  by  post  1«.  9d. 

.  Elbctricitt  and  Magnetism,  tbbib  Qbbbbation  and  Applications.— 
Part  I..  A.D.  1766-1857, price 8ff.  2dL,by  post  Sff.  IM.— Part  la..  A.D.  1858- 
1866  {2nd  edition)  price  2ff.  %d.,  by  post  Sff.  td.  For  continuations  from 
A.D.  1867-1876  ffffff  ffffrttf  Nos.  92, 93, 94,  9Sw  96  and  97. 

.  Prbparation  op  India-bubbbb  and  GUTTA-PBBCHA— Part  L,  A.D.  17B1- 
1866  {2nd  edition),  price  Iff.  2d^  by  post  U,  4^dr^yait  II,  A.D.  1867- 
1876,  price  Iff.,  by  post  U.  Ud, 
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17.  Psooucrrcir  Am  AvnawATiovt  ov  Gas  (esoeptmg  gas  engines).— Ptft  I- 
A.D.  1681-1868,  price  U.  4rf..  by  post  2*.  lltL—i^rt  H..  AJ>.  liShlW 
(tnd  ediHan),  price  t»,  4d^  by  post  St.  8^. 

M.  Mjitaxs  ahd  Allots  (esoepting  Iran  and  Steel),  Part  U  A-B.  IffiSlK^ 
price  1«.  lod.,  by  poet  U.  st<i.— Fkrt  la.,  XJk  1860-1816,  price  ls.M..  by 
poet  U.  HA 

n.  PH0TOOiiAPHT.;-Part  I^  A.l>.  188»->869.  price  8A,  by  pest  1<V4.— Part  lU 
A.D.  1800-1866  {2nd  edition),  price  lOd..  bv  post  lUJ— Fart  III.,A.D. 
7867-1876.  price  9d^  by  poet  10|^.— Part  Ilia.,  A.D.  1877-I88S,  price  li-. 
by  post  Ir.  Hd, 

to.  Wbavivg.— Part  I.,  A.D.  1680-1880,  price  4*..  by  post  4#.  lUd.— Part  U.,  A.^. 
1860-1866.  price  it.  M.,  by  post  8«.  Id.— Part  Iln  AJ).,  1887-1816,  prict 
S«.  6d..  by  post  Ss.  Hid. 

II.  Ship  BniLDiJie,  Rxpaibino,  Shbathivg,  LAWCHnro.  Ac— Part  I.,  A.D. 

161»-1860,  price  t».  4d.,  by  post  8s.  lid.— Part  II.,  A  J>.   1861-1868.  prMt 

2s.  6d.,  by  post  8s.  lid.  I 

88.  BBrcKB  AiTD  TiLBS.— Part  I..  A.D.  1610-1860,  price  U.,  by  poet  Is.  Sid.— Part      ] 

II .  A.D.  1861-1866,  price  8d..  by  poet  Oid. 
88.  Platiik*  or  Goatifo  Mbtau  with  Mbtim.— Part  I.,  A.D.  16S7-186t' 

price  lOd.,  by  pest  Is.  Oid.— Part  II..  A  J).  1861-1866  {ind  edition),  price  6d. 

oy  post  7d. 

84.  PoTTHRT.— Part  I.,  A.D.  It26-M61.  price  10d..by  post  Is.— Part  11.,  A.D. 

1862-1866.  price  6d..  by  post  7d. 

85.  Mbdicins.  817BORBT.  IND  DsHTlBTBT,.  A.D.  1620-1866  (8iid  sd»#iMi),  price 

ls.lOd..bypoNt8».lid. 

86.  Music  awd Musical  Ihstbumbkts.  Part  I.,  A.D.  16M-1866  (2«d  edition), 

pricA  u.  l»d.,  by  post  U,  ltd.— Part  II.,  A.D.  1867-1676.  price  Is.  6d..  l^ 
post  Is.  M. 

87.  Oils. Patb,  Lubbicants. Candles,  and  Soap,  A.D.  1617-1866  (8iid edition), 

price  2s.  lOii.,  by  post  8s.  4d. 

28.  S?nrvive;  ivcludino  thb  Pbbpabatioit  op  Pibbous  Matbbials* 
AWD  THB  DouBLiwo  OF  Yarns  AND  Thbbads.— Part  I.,  A.D.  1684-186S» 
{out  of  print). —FMTt  II..  A.D.  1864-186«,  price  is.,,  by  poMt  8s.  4d. 

88.  Lacb-makiho, Knitting,. Nbttiwo,  Bbaiding,  and  Plaitibg  (include 

insr  also  the  manufacture  of  fringe  and  clieniDe),  A.D.  1675-1866  {int^ 
edition),  price  7Sw,  by  poet  7s.  7d. 

80.  Prhfabatiow  and  Combustion  op  Publ,  AJ).  1620-1866  {ont  (Sprint). 

81.  Eaisiho,  Lowbring.  and  Wbiohibg,  A  J).  1617-1866  (2i»d  sdtfMm),  pric^ 

8s.  8d..  by  post  4s.  Sid. 

88.  Hydraulics,  A.D.  1617-1866'  {tnd  edition),  price 4s.  Rd..  by  post  Be.  Bd. 

S3.  Railways.— Pnrt  I.,  A.D.  1808-1866  (2»id  edition),  price  fe.  6d.,  by  poe^ 
2s.  lld.-Part  II.,  A.D.  1867-1876,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  8s.  8d. 

Si.  Saddlbry.  Harnbss,  Stable  Fittiwos,  Ac.— Part  I.,  A.D.  1625-1866,  pric^ 
Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d.— Part  II..  A.D.  1867-1876,  price  Is.  2d.,  by  poet  Is.  4d. 

85.  Roads  and  Wats,  A.D.  161(^1806;  price  is.,  by  post  is.  2d. 

S6.  Bridgbs,  Yiaducts.  and  Aqubductb.  A.D.  1750-1866,  price  lOd.,  by  post  1s^ 

87.  Wbittno  Instbumbnts  and  Matrrials.— Part  I..  A.D(.16S5-1866,  priced' 

Is.  4d.,  by  post  Is.  7d.— Past  IT.,  A.D.  1867-1876,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  iid: 

88.  Railway   Signali  anb  Commuvicatihg  Appa&atus,  A.D.  1840-1806^^ 

{out  of  print), 

S9.  PUBNITURB  AND  Upholbibbt,  A.D.  1620-1806.  price  8Sn  by  poet  Ss.  4d. 

40.  Acids.  Alkalibb,  Oxides,  and  Silts.  A.D.  1628-1866;  price  Se.  8d.,  by  post^ 

4s.8d. 

41.  ABEONAUTioa,  A.D.  1815-1866,  price  4d.,by  post  6d. 

4<^  Prbpabatioh  and  Usb  OP  Tobacco,  A.D.  1781-1806,  price  lOd.,  hj  pott  is. 
4SL  Books.  PoB.Ttouo%,CkBx>-«UKB%«  ^c.«  k:&.\i«a-i«66» pries  lOd.,  by  past,  Is^ 
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i*.  Ll.WP8,CA!n)LB8TICK8,  CHAN^nRLIBRfl,  AHD  OTHWH  ItLrMIWATTWo  APPX- 

KAT178  (excluding  inventions  for  lighting  by  gas  or  electricty),  A.D.  1637- 
18M,  price  is,  6d..  by  pont  U.  lOkd. 

^  NISP£B8  AKD  Pins.  A.D.  175£hl86d,  price  9d^  by  post  Id. 

H.  OAKEIAeSS  AKD  OTHSR  VbHCCLBB  VOS  &AILWATB.  A.D.  1807-1860.  priOO 

6«.  M,t  by  post  6«.  4d. 

17.  Umbbsluls,  Pakasols.  and  WALKiiro  Sttcxs.— Part  I.,  A.D.  1780-1866. 
price  lOd,,  by  post  Hid.— Put  II..  A.D.  1867-1876.  price  U..  by  post  U.  Ud. 

<8.  SveAB,  A.D.  1663-18G6.  price  U.  lOd..  by  pott  2«.  li</. 

<•.  Btbax  Ejtoinb.— Parti  I.  (in  2  vols.).  A.D.  1618-1659.  price  9».  4d..  by  post 
Its.  10|r/.->Part  II.  (in  2  vols.).  A.D.  1860-1866.  pri<e  *8. 10(2.  by  post  5s. 7d. 

^.  PuiTTS.  CoLOUBS.  AND  YARNI8HB8,  A.D.  1618-1866.  price  Is.  lOd..  by  post 

8s.  Ud. 
<!.  ToTB.  Gambs,  and  Exbrcisbb,  A.D.  1672-1866^  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  id. 
58.  Vbntilation,  A.D.  1632-1866.  price  Is.  lOd..  by  post  2#.  Oid. 

6S.  FABKIBBT  ;    INCLUDING  THB    MeDICAL  AND  .SUROICAL  TBBATXBNT   01 

ANIMALS.— Part  I.  A.D.  1719-1866,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  Ud.—¥wt  II. 
A.D.  1867-1876,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  l\d. 

^  Abtistb' Instbumbnts  AND  Matbbials.  A.D.  1618-1866.  price  lOcf  ..by  post  1  s. 
^.  Skins.  Hidbs,  and  Lbatheb,  A.D.  1627-1866,  price  is.  6d.,  by  post  Is.  8id. 

56.  Fbbpabino  and  Cuttino  Cobk;  Bottling  Liquids;  Securin&and 

QPBNiNa  Bottles.  Ac— Part  I..  A.D.  1777-1866,  price  Is.  6<i.,  by  post 
U.  9(i.— Part  11.,  A.D.  1867-1876,  price  2s.  6J.,  by  post  2s.  Bkd. 

57.  Bbubhino  and  Swreping.  A.D.  1699-1866,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  id. 

S6.  Nails,  Rivbts,  Bolts.  Scrbws,  Nutb,  and  Washbbs,  A.D.  1618-1866, 
pricM  Is.  Sd.,  by  post  Is.  Hid. 

fi9.  HiNOBS.  HiNOB  Joints,  and  Doob  Rprinos,  A.D.  1775-1S66.  price  8</.,  by 

post  9kd. 
90.  LocBs,  Latches.  Bolts,  and  similar  Fastkninos,  A.D.  1774-1866,  price 

Is.  6d.,  by  post  Is.  9d. 

61.  Cooking,  BRBAD-iifAKiNG.  and  thr  Preparation  of  Conpbctionert.— 
Part  I.,  A.D.  1634-1866.  price  1*.  V^.,  by  post  2s.  IW.— Part  II.,  A.D.  1837- 
1876.  price  Is.  6d..  by  post  Is.  Sid. 

et.  Air,  Gas,  and  other  Motive  Power  Knginks.— Part  I.,  A.D.  1685-1866, 
price  Is.  lod.,  by  post  2s.  Ud.— Part  II.,  A.D.  1867-1876,  pric«  8s.  6</.,  by 
post  4s.  Oka. 

6S.  Water  Closets,  Earth  Closets,  Urinals,  Ac,  A.D.  1775-1866,  price  lOtf.. 
by  post  Is. 

64.  8 APES,  Strong  Rooms,  Tills,  and  similar  Dbpositories,  A.D.  1801- 

1866,  price  6d„  by  post  7d. 

65.  Weabing  Apparbl.    Division  I.  —  Head  Coverings.  A.D.  1637-1866. 

price  Is.  4d.,  by  post  Is.  Bid. 

66.  Wearing  Apparel.     Division  II.— Bodt  Coverings.  A.D.  1671-1866, 

price  2s.  4d..  by  post  2s.  Bkd. 

67.  Wearing  Apparel.     Division  III.— Foot  Coverings,  A.D.  1098-a86a, 

price  Is.  lod.,  by  post  2s.  Ud. 

68.  Wearing  Apparel.    Division  IV.— Dress  Fastenings  and  Jbwei- 

LBRT,  A.D.  1631-1866,  price  2s.  lOd.,  by  post  Ss.  lid. 

69.  Anchors,  A.D.  1796-1866.  price  6d.,  by  post  7d. 

TO.  Metallic  Pipes  and  Tubes.— Part  I.,  A.D.  1741-1866,  price  is.  8d..by  post 
Is.  lid.- Part  II..  A.D.  1867-1876.  price  Is.  8d.,  by  post  Is.  5id. 

71.  Mining.  Qvabxting,  Tunnelling,  and  Well-sinrino.  A.D.  1618-1860, 

price  is.  4d.,  by  post  Is.  6id. 

72.  Milking,  Churning,  and  CHsmB-MAictNG.— Part  I^  A.D.  1777-1866, price 

6d.,  by  post  7d.— Part  II.,  A.D.  1867-1876,  price  8d.,  by  post  9d. 

73.  Masts,  Sails. Rigging,  Ac;  including  Appabatus  vob  Raising  and 

Lowering  Ships'  Boats,  A.D.  1625-1868,  price  it.,  by  post  U.  2d. 
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96,  Slbctbicitt  ahd  Maovbtism.   DrvwioH  IV.— Blbctric  Liohtivg, 

lesiTiHO.  AKD  Hbativo.— Parts  I.  and  II.  (in  one  vol)  A.D.  18S9-1876, 
jnioe  M.,  by  post  10|d. 

99.  Blbctbicitt  and  Maqfbtisx.    DinsiOK    Y.— Blbotbo-dbpobitiom 

AND   Electrolysis.— Parts  L  and  II.  (in  one  vol.)  A.D.  1806-1876» 
price  1«.  6(2.,  by  post  Is.  Hd* 

97.  Blsctbicitt  aitd   Maonbtibx.     Ditiiiob    VI.— Elbctbic  If  otitb 

PowBR  Engines  and  Similar  Apparatus.— Parts  I.  and  II.  (in  one 
▼oL)  A.D.  1837-1876,  price  7d.,  by  poet  Sd. 

96.  Carriaobs  and  othbb  Vbhiclbs  VQR  Coxxov  Boadb,  AJ).  1625-1860, 
price  5s.,  by  post  6s.  84d. 

89.  Brbwing,  Winf-Mabino,  and  Dibtilliko  Alcoholic  Liquidb,  A.D. 
1684-1866.  price  Ss.  M.,  by  |>ost  Ss.  lOd. 

100.  Starch.  Gum.  Size,  Glub,  and  othbr  Stivibnino  and  Adhbbivb 

Matbbjals.— Parts  L  and  IL  (in  one  vol.)  A.D.  1717-1876,  price  2s.,  by 
post  2s.  2d. 

IV. 

1.  The  OFFICIAL  JOURNAL  of  the  PATENT  OFFICE,  Price  2d. 
Annual  Subscription,  including  postage,  25«. 

2.  The  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  of  PATENTED  Inventions. 
Price  Is.     Annual  subscription,  including  postage,  52t. 

8.  REPORTS  of  PATENT  CASES.  Price  6c/.  Annual  subscription, 
including  postage,  10s. 

4.  The  TRADE  MARKS  JOURNAL.  Price  Is.  Annual  subscrip- 
tion, including  postage,  52s. 

Subscriptions  to  the  above  publications  will  not  be  received  for  a 
shorter  period  than  three  monthB,  such  period  to  commence  on 
either  of  the  following  dates: — 

1st  Januarj,  |  iBt  July,  or 

Ist  April,  ,       I  1st  October. 

Annual  subscriptions  to  date  from  Ist  January  in  each  jear.  All 
Subscriptions  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  should  be  remitted  by 
Postal  Order  or  by  Post  Otfice  Order  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office, 
Chancery  Lane. 

1.  The  OFFICIAL  JOURNAL  is  published  on  the  evenings  of 
Tuesday  and  Friday  in  each  week.     It  contains  : — 


1.  Applications  for  Patents, 
~    \coeptancea   ''    "      ""■' 
cincations. 


i.  Acceptances  of    Provisional  8pe- 
fta 


a.  Acceptances    of    (Complete    Spe- 
cincations. 

4.  Patents  Mealed. 

5.  Patents  on  which  the  renewal  fee 

has  been  paid. 

6.  Patents  which  have  become  void 

through  non-payment  of  renewal 
fee. 

7.  Applications  to  amend  Specifica- 

tions. 


8.  Amendments  of  Speoifleations. 

9.  Compulsory  licenses. 

10.  Extensions  of  Patents. 

11.  Revocations  of  Patents. 
18.  Designs  registered. 

13.  Trade  Marks  advertised. 

14.  Trade  Marks  registered. 

15.  Official    notioes,    advertisements* 

and  rules. 

16.  Weekly    price    lists   of    printed 

Specifications,  Ac. 


' •""  "<  autence  and 

.    9°?'P'**«  «ets  of  the    Patenf   nm 
including  more  than   4  n JT      .     "®** 

o/eaoh  .et  of  tn'olX"^:;^!"" 


HaliAu(7biiw^«//).  | 


Oldham  (^<.a< 

I      Lyceum). 

I  Plymouth  (iPV 

Preston.  Lane 

I'iorary,  Cr 

fioohdale     (/ 

TtHon  Hall). 


/t  Office  has  also  presented  complete  sets  of  publications  to 
vb^  Public  Offices,  Seats  of  Learning,  bocieties,  Briiish 
^nd  Foreign  States  :— 


'^> — Chatham  Dockyard. 
Sheerness  ditto. 
Portsmouth  ditto. 
Devotiport  ditto. 
Pembruke  ditto. 


SyjA'tilleTy  i  ii8tiiutionV Wool wioh . 
^^tao«.PiiiiAlall 


Small  Arms  Factory,  En- 
tteld. 


India  OfMoe. 

Department    of    Science    and   Art, 

South  Kensington. 
Department   of    Science    and    Art. 

BethTial  Green  Museum. 
Boyal  School  ol  Mines,  Ac,  Jermyn 

Street.  Pii*cMdilly. 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Bdin- 

burgh. 


^Mdg 


S^ats  <kfL»ar%inp  and  HociHisM, 


■«>t»tldge  University. 
rtnity(S>U( 


oUeice,  Dublin. 


ritish  Ouiana. 

tuada—Library  of  Par- 
liament. Ottawa. 

Bureau  of  Aj?ri- 
culture,  Toronto. 

Board  of  Arts 
and  Manufacture)!, 
Montreal. 

.pe  of  Geod  Hope. 

ylon. 


Queen's  College,  Galwav. 
Incorporated  Iaw  Society,  Chancery 
Lane,  London. 


BritUh  CoUmUt. 

India^Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Msdras. 
Malta. 
Mauritius. 
New  South  Wales. 
New  Zealand. 
Queensland. 
8th.  Australia— Colonial 
Institute.  Adelaide. 


Tasmania. 
Trinidad. 

V^ictoria— Parliamentary 
Library.  Mel- 
bourne. 
Patent    Office. 

Melbourne. 

Public  Library 

Melbourne. 


FbrHffn  8tat§t, 

Aottrla— PoLrtechnic  UnlTeritty,  Prsifue, 
Pcil>U3<shriic  UniToraity*  Vienna* 
Belgiu  m  —  M  i  iii  st^  ru  d,«  1"  1  wXt  riinir,  U  r  u  sstvls* 

M  ua^tfi  d€  ] '  I  iid  ust  H  e,  BrusaeU, 
Francse  -BlUUoth^que  Nationals.  Piriii. 

CoTinervntcnrv  di^  hrtn  ?t  ftlilitieri,  Parll* 
Germany-'KiiiBerlichi^B  PatentHirtt,  Berlin. 

Alsaoo— iiofi<ite  ludusttriflUe  MnnionnF* 
Bs.vAnft— K5rllffl5<^h(^  HibHothek,  Munich, 
Got  h  ft—  I>nc*|  P  ri  edi^  n  at*;  i  ii  Col  Wt  i  <  n . 
Pnisnifc— Koni|fHc'he  Polvifrhitlscbe  rtclitjle.  Aii*la,Cltap«lleir 
Xani«]khe  Kiyiothek,  Horliru 
KOntjrTi<'be  Pulyiechiiisnha  Schul«,  Hincror. 
Baiony^  Kiiniitliche  PoJTtechniiiuhe  Scfaul^,  Drendflti. 
WUrttinahtinr— BiVtUothek  ffeji  ^lnftt^rls«i3ri.8tuttgartf 
Italy— Ufflfrio  di-lJe  Prii^itive^  Rome. 
RuMiA—BiblinthftQiip  lmp^riaN.81.  Petersburg. 

Polytflohnic  SchooL  Riga* 
Spain— Madrid. 

Swuflen— TykiioIrtgiBfe*  Iitsttttitet,  Stockholm. 
United  States-Hiiif'ni  omri.  Wa^ibiritrrint.  Tl.C* 
Astor  Library.  New  Tork,  N.Y. 
State  Library,  Albany,  N.T. 
Pranklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Free  Public  Library.  Boston,  Mass. 
Public  Library,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Free  Public  Library,  Chicago,  111. 
Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Cornell  University. Ithaca. N.Y. 
Mercantile  Library.  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 
Historical  SooietJ,  Madison,  Wis. 


IS 


«■ 


Gbantb  of  oompletfl  series  of  AbridgmeuU  of  SpecificatioDB  have  been 
made  to  the  undermeDtioiied  Mechanics'  Literary  and  Scientifio 
lastitutions:  — 


Aberystwith  {lAUrar^  mnd  Working 

Men's  Beading  Boom). 
Alnwick   (Scientifio  and  Mochanieal 

Institution). 
Alton  {Mechanics*  Institution). 
Altrin<>ham  (Altrincham  andBowdon 

Literary  institution). 
Ashburton  {Ashburton  Library,  Bast 

Street). 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  {Mutual  Improve- 

ment  Society). 
AMht^>n-und«r-Lyne,   {Froo  Library, 

Town  nall\. 
{Meehanietr  In- 

sfitnfion). 
AMton.  noar  fiirminfihnm{AstonMemor 

Public  Library). 
Ay le!«l)ury  {Kingsbury  Mechanics^  In- 

stitute). 

Bacnp  (Mechanics'  Institution). 

Banbury  {Mechatucs*  Institution). 

iiiirnNtaple  {Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution). 

Barrow-in-Furness  (BarroujWorking 
Men's  Club  and  Institute). 

(Free  Public  Li- 
brary and  Museum). 

hnaiuKnUika  {Mechanics* .  Institute 
and  Club). 

Bath  {Afhentfmm). 

{People's  Club  and  Institute). 

(Boyal  Literary  and  Scientific 

Institution), 

Biitley  {Mechanics*  Instiiutidn). 
Battle  (  Young  Men's  Christian  AssO' 

ciation). 
Belfast  {Nortliem  Law  Club). 

{People's  Literary  Institute). 

Bcrkhanipstead,    Great   {Mechanics* 

Institute). 
(Working  Men*s 

College). 
Birkenhead  (Literary  and  Scientific 

Society). 
Bi  rmin^^hara  ( Free  Library  and  News 

Boom,  Qosta  Oreen), 
' (Graham  Street  InsMu^ 

Hon). 
Kwlmin  (Literary  Institution). 
Bolton  (Mechanics'  Institute), 
Bournemouth  (Library  and  Beading 

Boom). 
Bradford.Tork8hire((^i(rrAZiM<<te<«) . 
{Library    and 

Literary  Society), 
{Meehanies' 

Institute). 
Brain  tree    (Braintree  and  Bocking 

Literary  and  Meehanicst  InstitU' 

tion), 
Brampton,  near  Gheaterfleld  (Local 

Museum  and  LUerary  Insftitute). 
Broaffe.  Cornwall  (Institution), 
Briicff,    Lincolnshire    (Beading   So- 

eiety). 
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Bristol  (Athenmum), 
'  (Institution), 

(Lau)  Library  Society), 

(Museum       and      Library, 

Queen's  Boad). 
Bromiii^rove   (Literary  and  Meck^' 

nice*  Institute). 
Burnley  (Literary  Institution), 

(Mechanics'  Institution). 

liunilem  ( Wedgwood  Institute) , 

Bury  (Athenaum). 

Bury  St.  Edmund's  (AtheniBum), 

"•     ■ (Mechanics' Inst.). 

Calne  (Literary  Institution), 
Canterbury  ( Westgate  Towers), 
('ariutrnu*k  (Literary  Institute), 
Carmarthen  (Literary  and  Scientific 

Institution) . 
Cheddar  (Literary  Institution), 
Cheltenham  (Permanent  Library), 
Chertney    (Literary    and    Scientific 

InsHtution). 
Chester  (City  Library  and  Beading 

Boom). 
C\iestcrtieA^(Mechanies'  Institution). 
Chichester  (Literary    Society     and 

MIechanics'  Institute), 
Christchurch  ( }yorking  Men'c  luetic 

tute), 
Cockermouth    (Mechanics^     InetitU' 

turn), 
Coirgeshall  (Literary  and  Mechanics* 

Institution). 
Colchester  {.Literary Institution) . 
(Young  Men's  Christian 

Association). 
Compstall  (Athenaeum). 
Coventry  {Free  Library), 

(Institute). 

(School  of  Art) . 

Darlington  (Public  Library), 
Deal  (Leal  ami  Walmer  Institute), 
Derby  (Mechanics^  Institution). 
Devouport  (Mechanics'  Institute), 
Dewsbury  i  Mechanics'  Institutitm) . 
Diss  (Beading  Boom  and  Library), 
Donoaster  ( Free  Library ) . 

(Great  Northern    Mecha> 

nies^  Institute). 
(Young Men's  Christia^ 

Association),  ^ 

Dorchester    (County    Museum    and 

Library).  \ 

( Workina  Men's  Institute)! 

Dudley  (Mechanics^ Institution).       I 
Dukinaeld    (Village     Library    andk 

Beading  Boom).  I 

Dumbarton  (Philosophical  and  Litc-\ 

rary  Society).  i» 

Dumfries  ( Mechanics'  Institution) ,   ,  < 
Dundee  (Young  Men's  Christian  A»i\ 

sociatinnand  Literary  Inst,)  M 

Dunfermline  (Carnegie FretLibrary),  *. 


BMtley,  Bolton  le-Moors  {Library  and 

Baling  {Toung  Me%*9  Inttitute), 
But  Retford  (Lit0rary  and  Mutual 

ImpravetMut  Society) . 
Bbbw  V»le  {Liurary  and  SeisnHfle 

Beolm,  near  Manchester  (Prfwtdfnt 

Industrial  O)^ per ative  Society). 
Bdinbuncti  {Advocates  Library), 

{Association   of    Setence 

and  Art),       ^    ^^^  _     . 

(PhtlosophieairnsHtntton), 

•  {Boyal  Scottish  Society  nf 


Arts), 


'{Watt    InHituHon     and 


School  of  Art).  ,   m  ,.\ 

' ( Working  At  en's  Club), 

Kfrhfun  {Literary  InstituU). 
BSremont  {Workmen's  Institute). 
Hxewr  {Devon   and   JExeter  Mberf 
Sremarial  Museum,  School  qf  Sri- 
ence  and  AH,  and  FreeLxbrary). 
{J)ewmand  Exeter  Instttutwn), 

*^amham  {Young  Men's  Association), 

:^»ver8ham  {Jnstitute). 

^owey     {Working     Men's   Beading 

'^roroe  {Literary  and  ScientiAc  Insti- 
tution). ^,     ^ 
-             (Mechanics'  Institution), 

<3ain8borou|ch   \Literary,    Scientific 

and  Mechanics' Institute). 
^rforth.  near  Leeds  ( Working  Men's 

Club).        ^  ^ 

^};^l^:!it:^l  Working Men'sClub 

J!^l!^lcuyhndustrial   Museum, 
Kelvinarove  Park) .      _  , 

.(Institutio^i  of  Engineers  in 

J^^TMichanics'  Institution,  Bath 

^^^'{PhUosophieal  Society).      , 
Godmanchester      ( Working      Men  s 

Reading  Boom) .  ^  Alverstoke 
^^^I^ary  anTsHentific  Institution) . 
Grantham  {Public  Literary  In^n.). 
Gravesend    {Qravesend  and   Milton 

Library  and  Beading  Rooms). 
QnewieVlLibrary,  Watt  Monument) , 
Gi^rn«ey     iOuille    AlUs     Library, 

Marketplace).  .  t  ^4^4i^\ 

GaUdford(  WorkingMen  sInstUution), 

Hadleigh  (The  Beading  Boom), 
HalUworth  {Mechanics' Institute). 
3al"ax  {Literary  and  PhUosophieal 

J^^i^lkechanics'  Institute), 
H»l«tead  {Literary  and  Mechanies' 
iHstUuU). 

Sandsworth  {Free  PubUe  Library)' 
asllnKdon  {Institute). 
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HMtings  (LUerarif  ana  Scientific  Iw 

ttitute)r  ^      ^  ^i     \ 

, { Mtfchamc*  iHstitittioit). 

Hebden  Bfl^iffe,  nearT«iiiitjrd*)u  {Me- 

ehanit't'  Imnfituiitm)^ 
IMiLOii  (  R^ttdniff  Hfi'tmiinii  Ltbrary). 
li^mc\  Htimiwlert  {^}tech<tntcs  jnst.) 
Ht^TvUt^  iNatuml  UHtory.  Phtiota- 

phicah  Anii^ii.art*tn,  and  Literary 

HtTlfiprii     {Literary   and    StnentiM 

iH^tUutiifni. 
H  ev  w  ooU  <  Pnbt  ic  Free  LtWa  ry } . 
H  i  t  oh  In  ( Merh  ait  ict '  Jntt  i  tute)  * 
Holl>t?ek  iMeehanict'  Inetit«it(tn). 
H«U>  Norfulk  iUt^rartf  5f>tfi*f|^>. 

H  o^Il1^aJ*tlc  [Mtcha  n  1*?^'  Ir^tHtuUnn} . 

\LmW  {Church  l-AstUum.        j„    . 

{Literary,  ScivjUificamd  Meeka* 

nict'  InjiHtHte). 

— -  ( ffioj/af  inetUuHon^Aibummreet)- 
^ — ^  ( Ivm » ff  Pettplt 'tfttfttitttte). 
Huiitiritirdoi)  {Liternry  and  Sc^enttjio 

ImJftilutiun). 
Inyemess  (The  Free  Library), 
Ipswich  {Working  Men's  College). 
Kendal  {Christian  A  Literam  InstU.) 

{Highgate  Mechanics'  Inst.) 

,      ( Working  Men's  Institute). 
KxlmamociL  {Library).    ^^    ^       , 
Kingston  -  on  -  Thames    ( Workmen  s 
Club  and  Institute,  Fairfield  Boad) . 
Lancaster  (ilftfc^n*c«'  Institute  and 

School  ctf  Science).  ,  _^^^  v 

Lee,  Kent  ( Working  Men's  Inetit.) 
Leeds  ( Church  Institute) . 
—  {Holbeek  Branch  Library). 

iHunslet  Branch  Library). 

{Leeds  Library) . 

{Mechanics'    Institution    and 

Literary  Society). 

{Philosophical    and  Literary 

Sooietv). 

( Working  Men's  Institute), 

( Young  Men's  Christian  AmsO' 

ciation).        ,  ,  ,       ^^.^  . 

Leek,    Staffordshire   {Literary  and 

Mechanics'  Inst itut ton), 
heicwier  {Law  Society).  , 

Leighton   BuwArd    (Working  Mens 

Mutual  Improvement  Society) . 
Leith  {Mechanics'  Subscription  i»- 

LewMM(J«teroy  Memorial  Xiftrary). 
_  {Mechanics'  Institute). 

{School  of  Science  and  Art), 

Lincoln  {Mechanics'  InstUute). 
Liverpool(/n#ttt«w). 

(Medical  Institutum). 

«- {Polytechnic  Society). 

Llanelly  {Chamber  of  Cammeree  and 

Luokwwf  {^Mi^ffics'InstUiUion), 

Loudon  {Bank  of  England  Library 

and  lAterary  AesoctaUon). 

iBeawmoni  Institution^  Mm 

JBnd). 


London  (Birkbeek  InHUMtion,  South' 

ampton  Buildinps,  Chaneerp  Lan*). 
— ^—  (Bnv)  and  Bromlsp  HutUute, 

Bow  Road). 
{Christekureh  Working Moh'§ 

Club,  New  Street  Lark  Hall  Lane, 

Clapham), 
(Free  Public  Library,  Oreai 

Smith  Street,  Weetrntueier). 
{Hackney    Working  Men's 

Club). 
■  iKing*e  College), 

•  (Literary  and  Seion^fielntti- 

tution,  Walworth). 
(London  AeeoeioHon  of  Vore^ 

men  Engineers  and  Draughtsmen). 
(London  Institution,  Fins- 


bury  Cirtus), 

( Ijondon  Library,  St.  James* ) . 

(Parkes  Museum  qf  Hygiene, 

University  College). 

(Bfval  Auehiteciural  Mu- 
seum and  School  cf  Art,  Tufton 
Street,  Westminster). 

(Royal  Institute  of  British 


Architects,  Conduit  StreetM^nover 
Square). 

-  (St.  James  and  Soho  Working 


Men's  Club,  Rupert  Street,  Soho). 
•  ( Working  Men's  Club,  Brix- 


ton Hill). 

(Working  Men's  Club  and 

Institute  Union,  Strand). 

-( Working  Men's  ColUge,Oreat 


Ormond  Street). 
Longwood  (Mechanics*  Institution). 
Lowestoft   {Library    and    Reading 

Room). 
Lye  (Institution), 

Madeley. Shropshire  {Anstiee  Memo- 
rial, tvorkmen's  Club  and  Institute). 

Maidstone  (St.  Paul's  Literary  Inst.). 

Manchester  (Analytical  Sanitary  In- 
stitution, Princes  Street), 

— tLaw  Library), 

— — ^—  iJHechanics'  Institution) . 
-(NaturalHistory  Museum, 


Peter  Street). 

{(hoen's  College), 

■  {Portico  Library 


ley  Street), 
brary). 


Mos- 


{Royal    Bxehmnge  Li' 
•  (SeionUno  and  Mechani- 


cal Soeiety), 

■  Working  Men's  Clubs  As- 


sociation.) 
MaiiHAelo   (Co-operatiue   Industrial 

Society). 
(Mechanics^,  Ariiaans*,  and 

Apprentices^  Libraru). 

(Mechanics' InsHiute), 

Marlboroufifh  (Reading  and  Mutual 

Improvement  Soci^y) , 

( Working  Men's  HaU), 


Melton  Mowbray  {Literary  InstUuie). 

Mere,  near  Bath  {Literary  Assoeia* 
tion). 

Middlesboroiifch  {Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute). 
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Middlesboroogh  {Meehamiesr  nutUu- 

tion), 
Middlewieh  {Literary  and  BoUmii^s 

Institution). 
MUdenhall  {Suffolk  Literarw  Tntt.) 
Newark  {Mechanic^ InHiinU). 
Newbury    (Literary   and  SeismtyU 

Instttution). 
Newi«at(e-apon-TyDe  {Moehmmiei^  In- 

stitution). 
New  Mills,  near  Stockport  {MeekemM' 

Institute). 
Newport.  Isle  of  Wight  {roungMen's 

Society  and  Reading  Room), 
Northampton  (Mechanicsi'  IntHtmie), 
North  Shields  (Free  Library). 
Nottinfffaam  (Mechanics*  InstUuHan). 
(Subscription    Library, 

Bromley  House), 

Oldham  (Meehanie^InsHtnHom.Wer' 

neth). 
Old  Kilpatriok,  near  OlasKow  {BaHic 

Library). 
Ormskirk  {Public  Library). 
Oswestry  (Imtttute). 
Over,  Cheshire  ( Working  Mon'a  In* 

stitute). 
Patricroft  (Mechanics*  InsHhOion), 
Pembroke  Dock  (Mechanica'Instituie), 
Pendleton  (Free  Library i, 
Penrith  (Free  Public  Library  and 

Museum). 
Penianco  (Institute). 

(Peneance  Library), 

( WorkingMen'sAssoeiafion), 

Pernr  Barr,  near  Birmingham  {Inst,) 
Perth    {Mechuntcs'    Library,    High 

Street). 
PeterlioroiiKh  ( Mechanics"  Institution ), 
Poole  (Literary  and  Scientific  Insti' 

tution). 
Port  Glasgow  {Public Library), 
Portsea  Island  ( Toung  Men's  dkriS" 

tian  Association). 
Portsmouth  {I*ublic  Free  Library). 
Preston  (Institution  for  the  Diffusion 

of  Knowledge). 

Beading    (Literary,  Scientific,  and 

Mechanics'    Institutumy     London 

Street). 
B«druth  (Redruth  Institution) . 
R«igate  {Mechanics'  InsHtution), 
Richmond,  Surrey  {Free  Publie  Li* 

brary). 
Botherliam  {Rotherham  and  Masbro* 

LUerary  and  Mechanics' InstUmts). 
Boyston  (Institute). 
Busbolme  (PublicHall  and  Library). 
Byde.  Isle  of  Wight  {Philosopkisai 

and  Scientific  Society), 
{Touna  Man's 

Christian  Association  andLitsrory 

Institute),     ' 
Baffh>n  Walden  {Literary  mnd  SeisO' 

tific  Institution). 
St. Helens  {Public  Library), 
St.  Just  (InsfUutton). 
BtLeonards  {Mm^umiesT  InsUtuiiom) 
Salford  ( Working  Msn's  CbUsffs). 


{LiUrarj/  and   Scientific 

titm). 

Literary  Tnetiiufe). 

isfh  ( Aferhanica'  a  nd  Literary 

te,  Vernon  Place). 

echanict'  Institute). 

8   (Literary  and  Scientifie 

tion). 

irv  (Literary  Ingtitution) . 

B  (Literary  Institute). 

iliranch  Free  Library). 

(BrightetdeBranchLihrnry) . 

(Literary  and  Philosophical 

,  .School  of  Arts) . 

MtiWet  (Reading  and  3Iutual 

vfment  Society ) . 

I  (Mfchanics'  JTalV). 

Yorkshirp  (Mechanics*  Tnsf.) 

Mechani^s^  Institute). 

ck,    Starfordslure    (Library, 

la  Room,  and  Literary  Ins*,) 

pton    (Polytechnic    Jnstitu- 

(Workmen's  TTall). 

I  (Mechanic^  IrtStifute). 
ields  (Public Free  Library). 

II  ( Lilera  ry  Institution) . 
(Christian  Youny  Men'it  As- 

rm). 

( Mechanics*  Institute). 
(Mechanics'  Institution). 
3fechanics'  Institute) . 
ifce.     Cheshire     (Mechanics' 
tion). 

1  (Institution). 
-on-Tees       ( Young     Men's 
ian  Association). 

{Free  Library). 

dire    (Church    of    Unyland 
ation).  «      ,. 

[Iron  Works    Readxng 

and  Library). 

(Merhanicn*  Institution). 

(  Working  Men's  Inst.) 

•ket  (Literary  tnstiiuttvn). 
I  (  Working  Men's  Hall). 
.Suffolk  (Literary  and  Me- 
s'  Institute). 
(Royal  Institution  cf  South 

(South    Wales    Institute  of 
eers ) . 

( Working  3fan's  Institute), 
tc  (Mechanics'  Institute), 

-  (Public  Library). 

1.  near  Bradford  (Meehaniet* 

Ue). 

lomxpall  County  Library). 

nstitution). 

Utyal  rnstHutionofComutall). 

ve  (Literary  and  Scientific 

ute). 


Tunbridge  (Msehanies'  Institute), 
Tun  bridge  WelU  (Mechanics'  InstitU' 

tion). 
(Society  of  Literature 

and  Scisuee). 
Turton,  near  Bolton  (Chapel  7bfci» 

Institute). 
Tynemonth  (Free  Public  Library). 

UWerston  (Temperance  Hall). 
(Jttoxeter  (Mechsmics'  Literary  Insii' 

tute). 
Uxbridge  (Uxbridge and  Hillingdon. 

Meading  and  Newsroom  Institute). 

Wakefield  (Mechanic^  Institute) . 
WalHngford  (Mechanics'  Institute). 
Walsall  (Free  Library). 
WalMham-le-Wiilowi.  Suffolk  (Inst.) 
WnrednstUute). 
Warminater  (Athentsnm). 
Watford  (Litera/y  InstUute). 

(Public  Library). 

Wedneabury  (Free  Library). 
Wellingborough     ( Working     Men's 

Club). 
Wellington  (Young  Men's  Christian 

Association) . 
WelU.  Somerset  ( Young  Men'sSoeiety) . 
West  Bromwich  (Free  Library). 
Whaleybridice  {Mechanics'  Institute). 
Whitby  (InsHtuU). 
—^—'  (Museum). 

(Subscription  Library). 

Whitehaven  (Mechanics^  Institute), 
Whitstable  (Institute). 
Wilton  {Literary  Institute). 
Winchester  (Mechanics^  Institution), 

■  (Training  College). 

Winsford  (Town  Hall  Reading  Room). 
Wirksworth  (Mechanics' Institution). 
Wisbeaoh  (Mechanics'  Institute). 
Witham  (lAterary  Institution). 
Witney  (Athentsum). 
Wolverhampton (2^10  Library), 

(Library). 

WoWerton  (Institute). 
Woodbridge(£{torary  and  Mechanics  * 

Institute). 
Worcester  (Public  Library  and  Has- 

tings  Museum). 

( Railway  Literary  Inst.) 

(Workman's  Hall). 

Workington  (Mechanics'  Institute). 
Yarmouth,  Oreat  (Parochial  Library 

andM%seum). 
Teovil    (Mutual  Impronement    So* 

dsty). 
York  (Institute  i^  Popular  Science, 

d:c.) 

(NoHh  Eastern  Railway  Li' 

hrary  and  Reading  Room), 
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Abridgments  of  Specificatit)nB. 

The  following  is  a  KEY  to  the  classes  already  published.    The 
numbers  refer  to  the  list  of  Abridgments  on  pages  5, 6, 7,  8,  and  »,▼!«€      1 
the  full  titles,  prices,  &c.,  are  giTen  : — 

Antimony.  jSIm  Metals,  fte.,18:  Aeidt, 

Aqueiluets.    Ste  RriHiceA,  Ac.  86. 

Arches.    See  Brid^oit,  &c.,  :M. 

Armour  plates,  rollinfc.    See  Iron  snd 
Steel.  6. 

Aniiour  pistes,  shapinpr.    See  8htp- 
buildir^jc.  21. 

Artenic.  ^5^  MoUls.  Ae.,  18;  Acidi. 
Ac,  46. 

Anenic  acid  and  arsenious  add.  Aw 
Acids.  40. 

Artificial  leather.  80. 

Artists'  instruments.  Ac.,  54. 

Asphalts.    See  Roadit,  Ac.  Sff. 

ANtronomical  instruments.  iSSfsOpfr 
cal.  AC..76. 

Avellers.    See  Afrriculture,  82. 

Axles,  axletrccs,  and  axlebozea.  for 
common  road  carriac«^  See  Com- 
mon road  carriages,  H8. 

Axles,  axlctreos,  and  azleboies,  for 
railwaT  carhsffes,  Ac  i^MCarriafrei 
for  railwajrs,  46 ;  Steam  emnne,  4d. 


A. 

Acconlions.    See  Music.  Ac,  W. 

Acetic  acid.    See  Acids,  40. 

Acids.  Ac.  40. 

Aerated  liquids.  See  Unfermented 
beveraKi's,  Ac.  8<J. 

Aeratinfc  water.  See  Purifying,  Ac, 
water,  7». 

Aeronautics,  41. 

Aireinir  fabrics.  jSm  Bleaching,  Ac.,14. 

AKrirultural  engines.  See  Steam  en- 
gine. 40. 

Ajcriculture— bam  and  farmyard  im- 

ylements  fincludinR  the  cleansing, 
rvinir.  and  storins  of  frrain),  8S. 
Airrirultur(»— field    implements    and 

pro<'e«!»e«.  81. 
Agricultuni— ain^cnlttntil  andtraction 

engines.  W. 
Airricultiire,  steam.    See  Steam  cul- 
ture, 8. 
Air,  Ac,  eneines,  68. 
Air  jruns.    See  iTire-arms,  10. 
Air  piiinpM  of   steam   engines.     See 

St^^nm  e]iirine,49. 
Alarum  clocks.    See  Watehes.  Ac.  9. 
Alarums,  cleotrio.    See  Electricity,  16, 

M. 
Alarums,  fire.    See  Fire  engines,  Ac., 

88. 
Alarums,  gas.    See  Gas,  17. 
Albums.  .$<><' Books.  48. 
Alcohol  distilling.  See  Brewing.  Ao^ 99. 
Alkalies.    See  Acids.  Ac.  40. 
Alloys.    See  Metals.  Ac,  18. 
Alum.    See  Acids,  Ac.  40. 
Alumina.    /S^e  Acids.  Ac.  40. 
Aluminium.      See  Metals,  Ac.  18; 

Acids,  Ac,  40.  _ 

Amalgamating  metals.     See  Metals, 

Ac.  18. 
Ambulances.    See  Medicine.  Ac,  26; 

Common  road  carriages,  98. 
Ammonia.    See  Acids,  Ac.  40. 
Ammonium.    See  Acids,  Ac,  40. 
Ammunition.   iSm  Fire-arms,  10. 
Anchors,  69. 
Anchors  for  steam  ploughing.     See 

Agriculture.  81. 
Anemometers.    See  Optical,  Ac.  76. 
Aniline.    See  Bleaching,  Ac,  14. 
Animal  charcoal.   iSis  Sugar,  48. 
Animals,  medical  and  snrgieal  treat* 

mcnt  of.    See  Farriery,  Ac  68. 
Annealing.  i8:s«lron,Ao.,6;Fuel,Ao^ 

90. 
Anthracf tfi  f amteea.  SMT^A.^e-.^. 

SO 


B. 

Bagatelle  tables.    See  Toys,  Ac,  61. 
Bags.    See  Trunks.  Ac.  84. 
Bags,  paiier.    See  Cutting.  Ac.  18. 
Baking-powders.    See  Cooking,  61. 
Balances.   See  R4iising,  Ac.  SI. 
Balancing,  Ac  millstones.  See  Grind* 

ing  grain.  78. 
Balloons.    jSm  Aeronautics,  41. 
Balloons,  toy.    SeeToyn  61. 
Balls.    ^M  Toys.  61. 
Band  boxes.    See  Trunks.  Ae..  84. 
Bands  and  belts.    jSm  Wearing  a|>pa* 

pel.  66. 
Barium.    See  Acids,  Ac,  40. 
Barley  hummellers.JS^  Agricultural 
Barley  mills.    See  Grinding  grain.  IK 
Barometers.    See  Optical,  Ac,  76. 
Barrels,  74. 
Barrows.     See  Common  road  ear* 

risces  08 
Barvta. '  See  Acids,  Ac,  40. 
Baskets,    ^ss  Trunks,  Ac,  84. 
Bath  chairs.    See  Common  road  ew- 

rfages,  98. 
Baths  for  medical  use.   SeeMtdMM, 

Ac,  26. 
Bayonets.   See  Flre^mns.  10. 
Beacons.  /Slss  Harbours,  Ac  77. 
Beads.    See  Wearing  apparel,  68. 
Beds  and  bedsteads.- Aes  Furniture,  M. 
Beds  and  bedsteads  for  Invalids.    8m 
\      Medicine,  Ae,.  26  tFumitnre.  80. 


fc.    See  DrcMinp;,  Ac.,  91. 
*.    See  Fuel.  Ac.  SO. 
hurch  and  muiiiad.  /SStftfMutio* 
rt. 

unriral.    /7m  Mi^dicine,  Jtc.,SS. 
ifea,  unf«Tmeiit»ul,  86. 
«.      6'e0   Common  ru«d  car- 
s,»S- 

Ih.    See  Toys,  &c..  61. 
r  corn  ,&c.    See  A  fnricultttre,  tt. 
s.    See  CookiuK,  61. 
ware.    See  Pottery,  ti, 
,h.    See  Acids.  &e.,  40. 
SVs  Sn<i<n«Ty,  34. 
IK.  S^e  Skins,  Ac,  55 ;  Wearing 
rcl,  t»7. 

iirnat?t'8.    See  Iron  and  «f«el,  e, 
iir.    <Sm  Fire-arms,  10 ;  Mining, 

insr,  Ac,  fabrics.  14. 

inir   fibrous   sulwtanoet.     See 

T  11 :  S|»iniiinK,  28. 

.    See  Fiimiturt},  89. 

,  ventilatiiiK.  ^^^Ventilation^AS. 

.    <S^<»R«isin»r,&c..31. 

*.    Ak?*- Writinsr,  37. 

See  Wcnrinir  ar)|)arel,  66. 
uildinir.    See  Sbip-buildinR,  21. 

raisiii(^    and    lowering.      See 
iii(?.  &c..  31 :  Masts,  Ac,  7X 
I  net.    See  Laccyniaking.  29. 
plates.    See  Iron  and  steel,  6. 
tntK;H.      See  Metallic  pip<'n.  70. 
I  of  stoum  engines.    ^  Steam 
le,  49. 
<.  Ac,  flour.  See  Grinding  grain. 

See  Locks.  Ac,  60. 

See  y Ails,  ice,  M. 
t  boxes.    Sfe  Trunks,  Ac,  84. 
ts    and    bonnet    boxes.     See 
ring  apparel.  rt5. 
Ac.  43. 

leaning  macliinei.    See  Bruab- 
M. 

ooks.   Se^  Wearing  apparel,  67. 
icks.    aS^^^  Wearing  apparel, 67. 

See  Wearing  npparel,  67. 
eaoid.    -ST^^  AriclM.  40. 
<«,  <'ap8  and  capsules  for.    See 
aring  and  (tutting  cork,  Ac.  66. 
nc.     See  Preparing,  Ac,  cork 
56. 

for  pens,  leads.  Ac.     See  "Wri- 
.37. 

See  Trunks,  Ac,  84. 
ets.    See  Wearing  apparel.  68, 
\.    5f«  Wrarinif  apparel,  66. 

See  Lacc-making,  29. 
i.    See  Carriages  for  railways, 
StfMim-engme.  49;  Mining.  71; 
tricity.  ir>:  94;  97. 
i   for  common  road  carriages. 
>>nimoii  road  carriagea,  98. 

Sf-e  Metals,  Ac.  18. 
making.  See  Oooking.Ac,  61. 
ast  powderM.  See  Tea,  Ae.,87. 
•vaters.    See  Hnrboura,  Ac.  77. 
pins.    See  Wearing  appareU  68. 
les.    See  Wearing  appiarel.  66.  . 
ig.  winc-niaking  and  distilling 
lolic  liquida,  99. 

£1 


Bricks  and  tilet.  21. 

Bricks.ventiiating.  i9M Ventilation,  82. 

Bridget,  Ac.  S6. 

Bridles.    iSM  Saddlery,  Si. 

Broadshares.    ^89*  Agriculture,  81. 

Bromine.    See  Acids,  Ac,  40. 

Brooches.    See  Wearing  apparel,  6A. 

Bruising  mills  for  beans,  grain,  gorse, 
Ac.    See  Agriculture.  82. 

Brushes  for  artists.  See  ArtisU'  in- 
struments, 54;  Brushing,  57. 

Brushing,  Ac,  57. 

Buckles.    <S^  Wearing  apparel.  68. 

BulTers.  See  Ganisges,  Ac,  for  rail- 
ways. 46. 

Bugles.    /9m  Music,  Ac.  26. 

Bullet-making  maehines.  See  Fire 
arms.  10. 

Bungs.  See  Preparing  and  eutting 
cork.  56. 

Buoys.    See  Harbours,  Ac,  77« 

Bustles.    See  Wearing  apiiarel,  66. 

Butter  and  artifleial  b«tter.  See 
Milking,  Ac.  72. 

Buttons.    iSM  Wearing  apparel.  66. 


c. 

Cable  stoppers.    See  Raising,  Ac.  3L 

Cables,  telegraphic.  See  £loctricity, 
15;  98. 

Cabs.   iSf00  Common  road  carriages,  98. 

Caddies.    See  Trunks,  Ac.  84. 

Cadmium.    See  Acids.  Ac,  44). 

Cages,  miners*  safety.  See  Mining,  H. 

Caissons.    See  Hnrljours.  Ac,  77. 

Cake  breakers.    See  Agriculture,  82. 

Calcining  furnaces.  See  Metals,  Ae. 
18;  Fuel,  Ac  30. 

Calcium.    See  Acids.  Ac,  40. 

Calculating  maehines.  See  Optical, 
Ac.  76. 

Calendering.  See  Dressing  snd  finish- 
ing. Ac.  91. 

Calico,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  print- 
ing. 14. 

Cameras.  See  Photography,  19;  Op* 
tical,  Ac.  76. 

Canal  navigation.  See  Marine  pro- 
pulKion.  6. 

Canals.    iS^tf  Harbours,  Ac.  77. 

Candles.    /Sm  Oils.  Ac,  27. 

Candlesticks.    See  Lamps.  Ac, 44. 

Canes,  walking  sticks,  Ac  iSas  Um- 
brellas, Ac,  47. 

Cannon.    iSM  Firo-«rms.lO. 

Canvas.    See  Weaving.  20. 

Capes.    See  Wearing  apparel.  66. 

Caps  and  eap  fronts.  See  Wearing 
apparel.  66. 

Caps  and  eapsales  for  bottles.  Sm 
Preparing  and  cutting  cork.  66. 

Capstans.   Ass  Raising,  Ac,  81. 

Carbon.   iSte  Adds.  Ac,  40. 

Carbonic  aoid.    See  Acids,  40. 

Cardboard.   /Sss  Paper,  11. 

Card  eases,   ifos  Books.  Ae.,4S. 

Carding  engines.    See  Spinning.  28. 

Cards.  See  Cutting,  Ac  paper,  U| 
Letterpress  printmg,  Ac,  18. 
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•  ..•»r;».  >-•  •     :..';■.   •  r  :»i  ■  -rriak't-*,  l^.  ^"W 

L;i*f.  »■  .*.<«.     >"■  I    i-fw^.T*.  '"   '■ 

<.'»i?ik-  '1.    .v-^  TniSiiv^,  A«;..  **.  •'«■•» 

Caik^,  ri-aninff.    .^^v  Kr^winir.Ac.W.  ira 

«.iist'.r*.    AV^  Kiin.itiir*;.  .T.».  C>i» 

Cattli:  f'tui,  uti.-*hcHi*:d.    See  Farrirrv,  prf 

Ar.,  M.  *V<'.ij 

OUtk  f(irKKpr(*pariTisr  on  thpfnrTn.n<'4  ten 

nurt'  L  for     .,<*,    aW  Arri*  Cfrffei 

cultiir ,  ^!-.  Twi 

Omvtit.brufhtDt^r'B.  *SW"Brn«Hiri*.  f'T! 

57.  fV.if.r 

ChniP'  »w)onI'<.    .^/i"  St*»»rinir,  7.'.  O -<!■»■♦■ 
Getfpn'k]*,     &f<f    Dniiii>,   l;    Wat'.r-  ^•rtL 

rli.*.ts,*r,.  »B.  0.:7»T 
Chjiir-niiifTH.    Sfe  ABTioiiltiin-.  >2.  i'f'ur 

ChniiiM, i-liaiii  caiil'H,  jtf ..  ;»<•.  O'Kt-  d 

ChairiN.  Ji'wi'  S*^e  Wirarinir  Ap-  <"'»llars 

part;!,  «'-.llMrs 

Chairn.    .S^  Fiiniitnn-,  39.  r«»l«.uri 
OiaiTi,  iiivaliil.     Ute   Medicinf,   2%;  t'lnj.! 

Clinlyi^rntft     waters,       St*     Xnlvr-  L'..l...jr> 

in*'iit»»«l  b*?vfTa!fr^.  4r..  •*•;.  mt-in* 

Chanihfr  uteiihils.    Aw  \\at«rrU>ii*»ts,  ronii.ni 

Cliamlplu^r*.    ..Si^  Tjimpft.  ftc..44.  rlnsol 

Ch»TTi*l.tniTn*L    .s'm  Suicar.  ■*».  C«^'Tii|«» 

Cbi?nrM#.    ^^  lJi*^matimf  £t.  A'*.,  71 

CbcM.    5«T'\v*,iL  C.iiijpa- 

OiicoTT^niADiifaiftunnKifcndpTvparTnf;  ^<'n/'»*rt 

rjriwJe.    »Sr«  Ttn.  Ar..  tr.  (>>i!ilpn 

Chimej.    ^^f  Mu^^ic.  :!»k  si#»nD 

dimmest  and    rtiimney   tops.     See  Coruluct 

CtiimmrjTHHiref^pr"?'  iS^^Bru»hing,57.  ''oiifi-<«t 

Cliinawar*.    S>#  Pottery.  24-  '^^ 


3.    Sm  Furniture,  89. 
IK  nuraljer  of  passenicers  in 
ion  road  carriages.    ^dwConir- 
•oad  carriages,  98. 
^s   for   tubes.     See  Metalli<i 
Ac,  70. 
>f  vehicles.    iS^ea  Common  road 

nches,  steam.  See  Raising^ 
L ;  Steam  enKine,  4^. 

See  Raising.  &c.,  31. 
hydraulic.     See  Raising.  &c., 
ydrauhCH,  32. 

steam.  See  Raising,  Ac,  31 ; 
I  en»cin(%  49. 

See  Trunks,  Ac,  84. 
.    >S^c  Wearinsf  api)arel,06. 
.     See   Artists'  instruments, 
k. 

\  and  crayon  holders.  See 
Dg.  Ac,  37  :  Artists'  instru- 
,Ac..54. 

See  Toy 9,  Ac,  61. 
es.    See  Wearing  apparel,  68. 

needles  and  holders.  See 
es.  45. 

.    See  Toys,  Ac,  51. 
•s.    .^^e^- ilctttls,  Ac,  18. 
?  bones,  guano.  Ac.    See  Ma- 
$. 

jf,  breaking,  Ac,  ores,  Ac.    See 
);  iMotals.Ac..l8;  Roads,  35. 
Br  icrain,  Ac.      See   Grinding 
78. 

ir  mills  for  beans,  gorse,grain, 
ee  Agriculture,  82. 
ors.    iS^tf  Aifricultnre,  81. 
bars.    See  Common  road  car- 
.9S. 

rabs.    See  Saddlery,  34. 
I.    *S<'e  Furniture,  39. 

Ac  paper,  12. 
m»;tallic  pii)es.    See  Pipes,  70. 

roots,  straw    Ac.    See  Agri- 
P,S2. 
n.    •S^^'e  Acids,  Ac.,40. 


I  for  stamps,  envelopes,  copy- 

per  Ac.    ASee  Writing,  37. 

See  Harbours,  Ac,  77. 

eels.    See  Bleaching,  Ac,  14. 

ns,  unooucen  trated.    See  Vn- 

ited  beverogos,  Ac,  86. 

ating  grain  and  seeds.     See 

ng  grain,  7H. 

y.    See  Medicine,  25. 

;.    See  Raising,  Ac,  31. 

,  steam.    See  Raising,  Ac,  31 ; 

engine,  49. 

espatch  boxes,  and  stationery 

ts.    See  Writing,  37. 

1    boxes.     See    Writing,  37 ; 

8.  Ac,  84. 

les,  mechanism  for  carrying. 

lilways,  3;j. 

ing  signals.    See  Railway  sig- 

8. 

!.    See  Starch,  Ac,  100. 
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Dibbles.    See  Agriculture,  81. 

Dies.    See  Ornamenting  paper,  Ac,  12. 

Diggers  and  digging  macliines.  See 
Agriculture,  81. 

Distance  indicators  for  common  road 
carriages.  See  Common  road  car- 
riMjes,  98. 

Distilling  alcoholic  liquids.  See  Brew- 
ing, Ac.  99. 

Diving  apparatus.  <8^m  Raising,  Ac.  31. 

Docks.    See  Harbours.  Ac,  77. 

Dolls.    iS^0Toys.51. 

Door-springs.    See  Hinges,  Ac,  59. 

Drags.  5m  Common  road  carriages.  98. 

Draining  mines.    See  Mining,  71. 

Drain  pipes, laying.  «9e0Agri'*ulture.81. 

Drain  ploughs.    See  Agriculture,  bl. 

Drain  tiles  and  pipes.  See  Drains. 
Ac,  1. 

Drains  and  sewers,  1. 

Draughts  and  draughtboards.  See 
Toys,  61. 

Drawers.    See  Weari  ng  apparel ,  66. 

Drawing  instruments.  See  Writing, 
Ac.  SV;  ArtistH*.  Ac,  54;  Optical, 
mathematical,  Ac,  76. 

Dredgers,  steam.  See  Steam  engine, 
49 ;  Harbours,  Ac,  77. 

Dredging.  /9^>0  Raising,  Ac,  31 ;  Har- 
bours, Ac,  77. 

Dress  fastenmgs.  See  Wearing  ap- 
parel, 68. 

Dressing  and  finishing  woven  fabrics, 
Ac,  91. 

Dresiting  casc^.    See  Trunks,  Ac,  84. 

Dressing  composition.  See  Starch. 
Ac,  100. 

Dressing  tlour  and  meal.  i9tf«  Grinding 
grain,  78. 

Dressing  millstones.  See  Grinding 
srrain,  78. 

Drills,  seed  and  manure.  1^00  Agri- 
culture, 81. 

Dnims.    See  Music,  Ac,  26. 

Dry  docks.    See  Harbours,  Ac,  77. 

Drying  grain,  hops,  roots,  hay,  Ac 
See  Agriculture,  82. 

Dyeing.    See  Bleaching,  Ac.  14. 

Dynamometers.    See  Optical,  Ac,  76. 

£. 

Earrings.    See  Weari  ng  apparel,  68. 

£arth  closets.  See  Wat^^rclosets,  Ac, 
63. 

Earthenware.    /S'^'tf  Pottery,  24. 

Easels.    See  Artists'  instniments,  54. 

Effervescing  drinks.  See  Unfermented 
beverages,  Ac.  86. 

Elastic  bands.  See  India  rubber,  16 ; 
Lace-making,  29. 

Elastic  fabrics.  See  Weaving,  20; 
Lace-making,  29. 

Electric  generators,  92. 

Electricity.  Ac.  15 ;  92 ;  98  ;  94  ;  95 ; 
96;  97. 

Electric  lighting,  Ac.  95. 

Electro-deposition,  Ac,  96. 

Electro-etching.  See  Electro-deposi- 
tion, &o.,  96. 

Electrolysis,  96. 


EU'vatin  or  lUcken.    Ste  Africul- 

tiire.  "il. 
E:«'OTikm*:nl«.  5«  H«i+iour».  Ac,  77. 
£ini;<>!*inir.    S^e  iJriiain^-ntinff  puper, 

12:  L'-tt^-rr-roHS  printing.  l;t ;  Dres-    ! 

K:u)»r'.i«i.:r!nir.    .5r«  *l«iirinic,  2.  i 

E:n»  TV  L-l-.th,  Ac.    iSetf  Cuttin?,  Ac,    ' 

Enili»r-i'«trav»'lli'iirrfiilir«.vs.  ,S*e.KiAB 
to  i  >r-'iii)otioii,7 :  Common  road  car-    . 

Efurriviiijr.  fralvy«!ilnK.  «n«l  priiitinsr 
ri.':iirrH.  Sec  <  »main»*nti!i;r  |iaper.  12  ; 
li:-:i.-I:  =  ii--,  .to.  ra»iri«-<.  14. 

Ki.-'r.iv,i:ir*.  S/«t  h  tii*rpreN»  printiiie. 
&<•..  I'l:  Artists' in^truIni'nt<(.  54. 

Eiiv*.-I..iiit.-fu>i..-ni::rs.    .See  W'riliiitf,  ic, 

Envi-lop'S.     .*?(«  Cutting,  foldins.  Ac. 

I»:ip'T.  li. 

K |Jiu I'.'ii.    .V^*  WL-ariiur  appan^l.  M. 
Lra-trr-,    .S-.e  WritiTiir.  87. 
Ez<vi\:iiiiiir.     .Vr:^    Kriisiuir.    Ac.   31; 

Hnr'ioupM,  at..  77. 
Lxern «•■•».    Mt^f  Toys,  Ac,  51 . 
Eiplo<'i\»'i*--mpoiiiiils.  ^c'tfFire-tiruis,    . 

10:  ^liiiiiitr, Jlc., 71 
Eitrac:s  «>f  liMps  Ac    See  BfL-wiup, 

&.C .  *".: 
Extrrirli.  unronri-ntrat*^*!.     See  Un- 

r.-rin''i)l"«i  iir-vi-raiTi'H.  \r.,  SO. 
Eyt.lL'ts.    Ste  Wf.MriiiJcapparvl,*;'*. 


F.'in  lilowrr.-*.    Sf'f.  Fu-1,  Ac. SO. 
Fniih,  rotnry.    S^e  Ventilation.  SS. 
Fans,   fli.'i'.aiiL'.   ic.    AVc   Cummon 

r<»Ji<l  c«rri:ijr«-s.  l»8.  I 

Farri-^rv,  &r..  &:;.  I 

Furs.    .SV^  <  )iN.  Ar.,  27.  j 

Fi''"'Ii'iK  tr"iur'i'5.    .SVy»Airriciiltnn». S2.    I 
Foiiiii^r.    .S'lA  Dr<-MMiiK  HiiU  liiiishini^.    ' 

Ac.VM.  I 

FfrMi'.nt'.'l  l»<'VfnnrrrH.  Ac    Si^c  Ilruw- 

iiiK.  Ac.  r»;». 
Fcrl  i  I  i  ■/•'  r^ .    Sf-c  Mil  n  u  re,  3. 
Firl"!   imiilfiiuiits  ami  pPxri-sW-'S  for 

:i.rrii'Hiiun*,  si. 
Fil- ««,  liiii'l^  rt.  <'liii'*.  nii«l  lioMcrs  for 

I •:!  I II.' r.  S^f  \y  ri  t  inir.  Ar.,  .^7. 
Filti'Pi,  siiu'ar.  AVv-  Sufrar.  4S. 
Filti.Ts,    wuier.     Sie    I'lirifyiiifTt  &c 

\vj«Tir,Ti*. 
FiiiiiiL's  fur  malt.  Ac    See  Bruwing, 

Ac.  W. 
Finishiiizf.-ihricH.  .^f^DreKsinK.&cOl. 
Fins.  Nil  rniitr.    See  Steering.  Ac. 75. 
Fln-:inii».  H». 

Firi'-nriii>,  tov.    See  Toysi,  .'SI. 
Fin'  Wars.    Sf-e  Fuel.  Ac,  30. 
Fire.  <'iiu'in«is,  kS. 
Firoi'NraiiOh.  SH. 
Fire  *<xtinirui«*hor»,  8^. 
Fin-if rail's.    See  Fuel, Ac.  SO. 
Fi  r'-proof  dfpositoricK.  See  Safes,  Ac, 

(14. 
Finvprnof  rlrenMOK  and  labrica.     See 

Fin- «iiicini"».  Ar.,h*4. 
Fireworks.   See  loy s.  &V. 


Pi>h    joinU  and  platei.     8h  Bail- 

wayit.  33. 
Pittimn  fur  metallic  pipes.  S«*P:pH- 

7u. 
Fiaireol^ls.    S<v  Mu»n:.  Ac,  e«. 
Fie*h  hrusii«*».    5**^  Bru!>liiriie,  57. 
Finnitnirdo''ksf.  jSe#  Harbours ftc 77. 
FuK^ri'loih.  !fft. 
FIn.fl.    i$fr  FiiH.Ac.3ii. 
Fiu  jhne.    J^^*  At'wU.  Ac.  40. 
F!ul«.    See  M«*:c  Ai-..  S*. 
F'»if  siBiials*.    ,!iiM  I^iiwny  •«:(mal«.l9- 
Fol'iiiiir  fubrir*.   Set  Hr^-siinir.  Ac^l. 
FoMinK  pai>-r.    -V*  C'littir.ir.  Acll: 

L*lt-rpn-»«»  printine.  Ac.  13. 
Fi.Mjti  for  f-:iitie.  pn-u:iri:iir  un  the  farm, 

nrit    ii.Hnufui^turJiig   fur  ifale.    Stt 

.\icrioultun'.  S-J. 
Fikid,  prtt-ervation  of.  4. 
F«K>lvra> «.    .Sr<»  KoadM.  Ac  35. 
FiUtitHiim.    Sff  ILvdmulsr-*.  32. 
Fniud,   prr-v-ntinir.    S^e    Pap*»r.   11  : 

OniamiMitinir.  12  :  Printinc.  13. 
Frotfziiiic  niixturt.>»  and  proce»!»os.  See 

loo-uiakinir.  Jcc,S5. 
Frills  ami  friihntfs.     See  Wearinic  ap- 

t»ari'l,rifi. 
Frinic**.    S>*  Lnre.  W;  Wertvinr.**!. 
Friiit-f-Ieining  machine*.    See  Bru-^h- 

iniT.  ^7. 
Fniit,  inacbinery  for  imrinir,  alicini:. 

Ai*.   .arcdOfKikiric,  &C..61. 
FupI.SI). 
Fiillinir.    See  DresKiiiir  and  ftnishinr, 

Ar..tM. 
FuiifTil  mrrin^res.    See  Common  r»jad 

I'arriJiiri's.  v'**. 
Fiinn<'lH.    Se&  Pn^inring;  and  euttinc 

(iirk.  Xc.  ."i»i. 
Furnaces.  Set  irou  ami  Ft«'el. »; :  Mctal« 

aii'I  alluyA.l$;  Futrl.  Ac.S<) :  Steam- 

cnirini*.  4i>. 
Funutnr«>,  Ac,  39. 

Furrc  crunhi-rs.  See  -\irri<»u]t  ure,  S*. 
FuMN'sanil  fii*'»i*ca.'*«"«.  »V#^^Ti.tl»nri  u.42. 
Fiiso^t  for  tiring.    See  FirL-armti,  10; 

3Iiiiini?,  71. 

G. 

(taiti-rs.    See  Weannir  at»p.-irt*l. W. 
(ialvnnio  adion.    See  Eiectru-depoci- 

ti«>n,  .Vc.  iHJ. 
Galvanic   Iwttcrics.     See  Electricity. 

16  ;  112. 
OauH's.    S^eTuyn.bl. 
(inrters.    Scv  \Ve::ring  apparol. 66. 
(iaj«,  17. 

fiftM  oniriiio'*.  Sre  Air.  Ac.  eii!rin«s.  t',±, 
Gas   li}chtinir.    automatic    See   £li.-c- 

tricity.W;  W. 
Gua  metiT*.    See  Gas,  17. 
Gft.somi*i«rfc.    Se"  '  ^as.  17. 
Gns  HtuvoN.    Sif  Gns.  17 ;  Fuel,  Ac,  80. 
(»iw  tubes.    See  MotJillic  \}\\\e%.  70. 
Gat«»J«.  t\i*ck.    »SVr  llnr1>oursi,  Ac,  77. 
GatvN,  lock.    See  llartKiuni,  Ac,  77. 
GanircM.  air.    See  Ventilation.  62. 
GauscA.  !)toani.    Se^  Steam  enirine.  49. 
GuniroH.  water.    Stte  Hydraulics,  Si  ; 

Steam  eneine.  49. 
Qi^NaLVo^.    JiiM  Starch,  Ac,  100. 


Gur  mills.    /S'm  Dressing.  &c..  91. 
Gilding,  Ac.  paper.    See  Ornamenting, 

12. 
Girths.    5tftf  Saddlery.  34. 
Glass  paper.  &c..  12. 
Globes.    See  ()pticAl,&c..76. 
Globes  (or  lamps.    See  Lamps,  44. 
Glove   fastenings.     See  Wearing  ap* 

parel,  68. 
Gloves.    See  Wearing  apparel,  66. 
Gloves  of  thread.  See  Lace-making. 29. 
Glue.    See  Starch.  loO. 
Gold.  i9tf0MetalR,&c..l8;  Acids,  Ac. 40. 
Goloshes.   See  Wearing  appsrel,  67. 
Gorse  and  grain  crushers.    See  Agri' 

culture,  82. 
Grain,    preparing   for   brewing,    Ac. 

See  Brewing,  Ac.  99. 
Grain,  thrashing,  cleansing,  sorting, 

measuring,    weighing,    preserving, 

Ktoring,  Ac.    See  Agriculture,  82. 
Granaries.    /S^*  Agriculture,  82. 
Graphometers.    See  Optical,  Ac,  76. 
Grates.    See  Fuel,  &c.,  HO. 
Graving  docks.  iSee  H arbours,  Ac,  77. 
Gridirons  for  repairing   ships.     See 

Harbours,  Ac,  77. 
Gridirons.    See  Cooking.  Ac,  61. 
Grinding  grain.  78. 
Groominif  horses  by  machinery.    See 

Brushing,  57. 
Grubbers.    See  Agriculture,  81. 
GuiUrs.    See  Music,  Ac,  26. 
Gum.    S^e  Starch.  100. 
Gunboats.    ^e«  Shi{)-building,21. 
Gunpowder.    See  Fire>arms,  10. 
Gutta-i)ercha.    See  [iidia-rubber.  16. 
Gutters.    See  Drains,  1 ;  Roads,  36. 
Gymnastics.    See  Medicine.  Ac.  25  ; 

Toys,  61. 

H. 

Habits.    See  Wearing  apparel,  66. 

Hair>brushing  machinery.  See  Brush- 
ing, 67. 

Haircloth.    -Se*  Weavmg.  20. 

Hairpins.    <See  Ne<'dles,  Ac.,45. 

Hammers,  steam.    See  Steam  engine, 
49. 

Hammers,  tilt.    See  Iron,  Ac,  6. 

Hammocks.    5c«  Furnitiure,  89. 

Hand  barrows.    See  Common   road 
carriages,  98. 

Harbours,  Ao.,77. 

Harmoniums,    fif***  Music.  Ac. 26. 

Harness.    See  Saddlery,  34. 

Harps  and  harpsichords.    iSM  Music. 
Ac,  26. 

Harrows.    See  Agriculture,  81. 

Harvesters.    See  Agriculturti  81. 

Hassocks.    See  Furniture,  89. 

Hat  boxes.    See  Trunks,  Ac,  84. 

Hats,  hat  bands,  and  hat  boxes.    See 
Wearing  apparel,  6.'i. 

Haymakers.    See  Agriculture.  81. 

Hay  rakes.    See  Agriculture,  81. 

Hay,  stacking,  packing,  and  cutting. 
See  Agriculture.  82. 

Head  coverings.     See  Wearing  ap- 
parel 6G. 
25 


Hearses.  See  Common  road  car- 
riagoN,  98. 

Heating  by  electricity.  See  Elec- 
tricity, 96. 

Heckling  machines.  iS^M Spinning.  28. 

Heliography.    See  Photography.  19. 

HelmetA.     See  Wearing  apparel.  65. 

Hides.    iSM  Skins,  56. 

Hinges  and  hin^  joints,  59. 

Hoes.    See  Agriculture,  81. 

Hoists.    See  fLaising.  Ac,  31. 

Hoists,  steam.  See  Raising,  Ac,  81  ; 
Steam-engine,  49. 

Hooks  and  eyes.  See  Wearing  ap- 
parel, 68. 

Hop  cultivation.    iS^M  Agriculture, 81. 

Hops,  drying  and  pocketing.  See 
Agriculture.  82  ;  Brevring.  Ac,  99. 

Horns.    See  Music.  Ac,  26. 

Horse  clippers.  See  Saddlery.  34; 
Farriery,  63. 

Horse  gear.    See  Agriculture,  82. 

Horse  medicines.    See  Farriery,  53. 

Horse  shoes  and  horse  shoe  nails. 
See  Farriery.  58. 

Hose  pipes.    See  Fire  engines,  Ac.  88. 

Hosiery.    See  Wearing  apparel,  66. 

Hospitals.    See  Medicme,  Ac,  26. 

Hot  pressing.    See  Dressing,  Ac,  91.   . 

House  carts.  See  Common  road  car- 
riages, 98. 

Hulling.  Ac»  grain.  See  Grinding 
grain,  78. 

Hummellers.    See  Agriculture,  82. 

Hydrants.    See  Hydraulics,  3i. 

Hydraulics,  32. 

Hydrochloric  acid.    See  Acids,  40. 

Hydrocyanic  arid.    See  Acids,  40. 

Hydrogen.    See  Acids,  Ac,  40. 

Hydrometers.    See  Brewing,  Ac,  99. 

Hydro-propulsion.  See  Marine  pro* 
pulsion,  6. 

Hygrometers.    See  Optical,  ac.  76. 


I. 

Ice  creams.    See  Ice-making,  Ac,  85. 
Ice  bouses,  85. 
Ice-making  machines,  85. 
loe  pails.    See  ice-mi^ing,  Ac.  86. 
Ice  safes,  85. 

Ice  wells.    See  Ice-making,  Ac,  85. 
Igniting  by  electricity.     See  Elec- 
tricity. 95. 
India-rubber.  16. 
India-rubber   horse-shoes.     See  Ywt* 

riery,  58. 
Indicators  for  common  road  carriages. 

See  Common  road  carriages,  98. 
Infusions,  uiiconcentrated.    See  IJn- 

fermented  beverages,  Ac.  86. 
Ink,  printers*.    See  Vrinting.  Ac.  18. 
ink  (writing,  copying,  and  marking) 

and  inkstands.  (Sr«0Writing,&c.,  37. 
Insulation,  electric.    See  Electricity. 

16 :  93. 
Invalid  bedsteads.   See  Medicine,  Ac, 

25 ;  Furniture,  89. 
Invalid  carriages.   See  Common  roftd 

carriages  98. 


loiliiio.    Srp  Acids,  &c,,  40. 

Iron  junl  !>U'*^\,  •». 

Imii  oiiilrs.  Af.    S^f  .\cU\n,  Ac,  40. 

ln)iiiti!.".    A'.t' I)rcs>iii>t  :iml  tiiiishinc, 

Ac.  in. 
Irrk'riliiiir  niid  wateriii*;   Iniul.     See 

Aifncultim-.  «1. 
Isiriifl:i"-N.    Sn  Starch.  Jtc,  1(10. 


J. 

Jai'kot  s.    .V,  f-  Wt-MriiiK  ai»]mrol,  AG. 
Jiirks,  liyilniulic    «SV^  ilyilrJiuIicM,82. 
J:u'Iv'<.  nifiNtimc.    Srt^  Omkiiiir.  ril. 
Jacks,  scn-w.    Nf  r^  Uaisint;,  itc.91. 
Ja('i|u:inl    nj:i''hini'M.      Ute  Wcjivini?, 

20:   LMCf.en. 
J I  ■  \v  1 1 1  •  r.v .    *S'r^  Wen  ri  n  p  n  ]>["»  rol ,  B« . 
Joints  :iMil  tonni-L-tions.  Hee  Pij»O8.70. 


K. 

KnUi'l'-sci'iK'S.    Sif  Optirnl,  Ac,  70. 
KiMnplulu<iii.    i!ie  Artilicinl  IcalhiT, 

Ki.'cls.  sl'tlintr.    iff*'*'  SUktiuk,  75. 

K«-xs.     ,y«r  l':isks,  74. 

Keith's  (i.r    tin.'    tabic.     See   Vtiior- 

nn-nted  in>\rnju'fS,Ac  S(i. 
Kiin"^f«>r  «tryinL')iuiis,  u'ltiin,  tnnlt.  Ac 

Nir  Airri.Miln.re.vi:  IJr-'Winp.Ac.JnJ. 
Kilns.    S.r  liricks  ami  tilr.>, -.iS  ;  IN.t- 

tcry.  l»t :  Fnol.  Ac.  .SO. 
Kit's.    Sir  Arroiiautics,  41 :  Toys,  r,\. 
Kncudin;;  uiaohincs.  »S*f  C(>okiiiir,Ac 

KnitV  clcnuTs.  *V<r  Ilnisliinir,  ."17. 
Knittinir  ninj-hiin-s.  »SVr  Lnr»'.*2'.". 
Knohs.   Set  l''urnJiuro.Ac,:Jt»;  Locks, 


LcnjM^s.    S^e  OptWl.  Ac.  7fi. 
l/Otterpn-ss  printing.  IS. 
1.«»*«'Im.    See  0|iri«-al.  Jei\,76. 
Lil'tn.    .S'n'  R:ii«i>iu'.:>I. 
LiflN.  steam.     Stv  Itaisiuf?.  51 ;  Steim 

enirinc  4'.». 
Liirhl,  electric  Ac,  W.'i. 
Liu'litli-«nso  lani|is.    Ser  Lamps, 44. 
LisrhtlionsT"*.    .v«-»'  Hjir>)ours.  4c.,77. 
Lnrhrinir  nnnfs.    Sfe  ^liiiin'-'.71. 
Liulitniniff(H)ndurti.>r>.  iSV«r  Kloctricitj". 

iri:  'JH. 
Limbs,  nrtiticinl.    See  Medicine, Afi 

LiniP.    See  Acids.  Ac  40. 
Limcli;rlit.    Sft  Lmhipk.  Ac.41. 
Links.    ^'ivClmins.  Ai*.  iHp. 
Liiiolcinu.    See  Artiticial  leather,  Ac, 

SO. 
Litineurs.      See    lf!jforinentod  beve- 

raires,  Ac.  sij. 
Lit  Imerniiliy.  See  Prinlinir,  IS;  Orn»* 

nu'iirinc  pniM-r,  12. 
Iioadin'.r  h;i  v.  st  m w,  Ac    See  iericul- 

tnre.  SI. 
Lm'ketH.    See  "SV'i^ritnr  npparol.  6S. 

L«H'US.  AC  .t'.u.  ^ 

Lwks.  canal,  Ac  St-r  |[nrlH)ur».4r..ii- 
Ltwks  fur  iriuis.    tSee  Fin.'-arnisj.  H'. 
Loconiorion.  niils  to,  7. 
Loconi<»iive    sleani     carria^eii.     See 

Siernn  i'riiriiie.4'.». 
LoL's.    Scr  <  >ptical,  Ac.  7(i. 
l*o(>kinir-L'lM-sM«s.    S>c  Furnilupe.SC. 
LimiTis.    .SVf"  \Veavinir.  2". 
Lo(.i>e«l  fabrics.  S*e  Ijice-makinir.if-t 

2i». 
Lowerimr    nppnnitns.     Sre   Rnisins- 

Ac,  rJl. 
Lo/i-iiues.   ^'^tfMc'Iicine.S.'j:  C«»okiit«i 

Lubricants.    Sfe  ' )il>.  Ac.  27. 


L. 

Labels.  v.p:ira{in-x,  «li««t  ribntinsr.dll  ni]>- 

in^,  ami  aiiplymc.      Ste  Writing, 

Ac.  .".7. 
Lacc-inakinir,  kniitinp:,  netting,  Ac, 

20. 
Lampblrick.    Ste  PuinlsflO. 
Lamps,  AC,  4 1. 
Lamps,   cwiikinK.      See  Lumps,   44 ; 

Co«»kinir.  •il. 
Lasts  fr.r  ma kinirlHM>ts  and  shoes.  See 

W'eariiiff  :»pparel,rt7. 
Latdn-s.    ,sv^  Locks,  Ac,  <M). 
LtiUTicbim;  vessWH.     See  Sliiifj-build- 

inir,2I. 
Lead .    AV^  Met alH,  Ac,  !•». 
Load  for  paints.    See  Pnintii,  60. 
I^wid,oxitbs,  ,\.r..    Sre  AciilK,  Ac»40. 
Jientbcr.    .sV**  Skins,  Ac,  56. 
Leather  clot  h.    See  Artiflcial  leather, 

80. 
L<w  huartls.    See  St  i>eringr,  Ac,  75. 
LogfriiiKN.    See  Win^rinic  apparvL  rtfl. 
Iieunmade.    See  Unfermonted  beve- 

rsKeH.  Ac,  Sri. 
Lemon  and  other  fndt  aqui^icn.  See 

VntermenM  beverage*,  ftc.,  86. 


M. 

Msichinc  neodlos.    .V' «  Need!eii,4S. 
Matfic  hintems.    Sf-e  Toys,  Til. 
MMirnesia.    St  f  Aciils.  Ac.  4«». 
Mjia-ni'sium.    See  Acidi*.  Ac,  40. 
Mairni'iisiM.    Sve  Kkrlricilv,  15;  92; 

i«:J:  Ui;  '.»5;  SM;  :  Ii7. 
Mall,  \\i\  it  ir.    »sV«-  Hri'vrinir,  Ac,  9i«. 
Malt,  iri  indniK.    S*  a  Jtrewinu.  Ac..  V9. 
Malt  mills.    A'./' (irindinK  ^ruiii.  7^  ; 

Hrev\insr,  Ac.  J»J». 
Man^'anese.    •SVc'  Acida.  Ac.  40. 
,    Manners.    aS^**  Saddltry,  Ac,»4. 
MnnKlin»;.    Sre  DmtsiiiK  and  finiiih- 

inc.  Ac.vn. 
ManH'old  writers.    See  Writing.  .87. 
MamenvrioK  tihips  and  wsitfl*.    See 

Stf'cring.  Ac,  75 1  Marine  prupulfcion 

(Part  IL;,."!. 
Mantillas  and  mantles.    iSctf  Wearing 

apimnd.iKi. 
'    MHnnn.>..H. 

,   Matinre  distributors.     See  Agricul- 
ture, 81. 


Marine  cntrinfis.    See  Marine  propul- 
sion, 5  ;  Steam  engine,  49. 
Marine  i)ropuls»ion,  6. 
Mariners'    compasses.    See    Optical, 
Ac,  76. 

Mashing  apparatus.  See  Brewing, 
Ac.  99. 

Mju«ts,  &.C.,  73. 

Mathematical  instruments.  See  Art- 
ists'inHirum»^nts,  54;  Optical,  Ac  76. 

Mattn-sses.    ii?f<»  Furniture,  59. 

Measuring  lace.    <S<»^  Ijace-making,29. 

Measurinsr  woven  fabrics.  See  Dress- 
ing, &c.,  91. 

Meat  screens.    See  Cooking,  61. 

Medicine,  &c.,25. 

Medicine,  and  medicated  food  for 
animals.    See  Farriery,  68. 

Memomiidnm  books.    Set*  Books.  43, 

Mercury.    See  Metals  and  alloys,  18. 

Meridiun  instruments.  See  Optical, 
&c..  7«. 

Metallic  pipes  and  tubes, 70. 

Metallic  surfaces,  protecting.  See 
Electro-dertoHition,  Ac,  96. 

Metals.  Sefi  Metals  and  alloys,  18; 
Ir«»n  and  8teel,  6. 

Metals,  pliiting.  i$M  Coating,  Ac,  23; 
Eleotro-derMwitiou,  Ac,  96. 

Met.Hl8,  sepaniting.  See  Metals,  Ac. 
18. 

Meteorological  instruments.  iS^tf  Op- 
tical, iic,  7«. 

Meters,  ga.s.    See  Gas,  17. 

Meters,  water.    See  Hjrdraolics,  82. 

Micrometers.    See  Optical,  Ac,  76. 

Micr«)s(ope8.    See  Optical,  Ac,  76. 

Milking.  Jtc.  72. 

Millboanl.    iSe«  Paper,  11. 

>1  ills,  barley.    See  Gnnding  grain.  78. 

Mills,  coffee.    See  Grinding  grain,  78. 

Mills,  rtour.    See  Grinding  grain,  78. 

Mills,  malt.  Se^  Grinding  grain,  78  ; 
Brewing,  Ac,  09. 

Mills,  paint.    See  Paints,  50. 

Mills,  susmr.    See  Sugar, 48. 

Millstones.    See  Grindinsr  grain,  78. 

Millstones,  balancing.  See  Grinding 
grain,  78. 

Millstones,  dressing,  Ac.  See  Grinding 
tc  rain.  78. 

Mills,  water.  See  Hydraulics,  82; 
Grinding  grain.  78. 

MincinK  machines.    See  Cookinar.  61. 

Mineral  wAters.  Sfie  Unfermented 
beverages.  Ac,  86. 

Miners'  lamps.    See  Lamps.  44. 

Mines,  ventilating.  See  Ventilation  62. 

Mining.  Ac.  71. 

Mittens.    See  Wearing  apparel,  66. 

Mordants.    See  Bleachinic,  Ac,  14. 

Motive  power.  See  Hydraulics,  82; 
St<'am  engine.  49;  Air  and  gai  en- 
gines. 62. 

Moulds,  sugar.    See  Sugar,  48. 

3Iower8.    a^«»#  Agriculture, 81. 

M  uffs.    See  Wearing  apparel,  66. 

Mules.    See  Spinning,  28. 

Muriatic  acid.    See  Acids.  40. 

Music  and  musical  instrumentf.  26. 

Music  stands  and  stools.     S§e  Music, 
ACm  26. 
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N. 

Nails,  Ac,  68. 

Nails,  horse-shoe.    See  Farriery,  63. 

Nails.  68. 
Nautical  instruments.    See   Optical, 

Ac,  76. 
Neck  laoes  and  necklets.    See  Wearing 

apparel.  68. 
Neckties.    See  Wearing  apparel.  66. 
Needle  cases.    See  Sewing,  2. 
Needles  and  pins.  46. 
Needles  for  knitting.       Sse    Laoe- 

making.  Ac,  29. 
Net.  bobbin.   See  Lace-maklng,  Ac^ 

29. 
Nets,  fishing.    See  Lace-making,  Ac, 

29. 
Nickel.    See  Metals,  Ac,  18 ;  Acids, 

Ac,  40. 
Nitre.    iSr<>0  Aeids.  Ac,  40. 
Nitric  acid.    See  Acids,  40. 
Nitrogen.    See  Acids.  Ac,  40. 
Nosebags.    See  Saddlery.  84. 
Nuts.  See  NaiU.  Ac.58 ;  Railways,  S3. 


Oars.    See  Marine  propulsion,  5. 

Oat  mills.    See  Agriculture,  82. 

Oats,  thrashing,  cleaning,  drying, 
storing,  Ac    See  Agriculture,  83 . 

Octants.    See  Optical,  Ac,  76. 

Oilcloth,  80. 

Oils.  Ac,  27. 

Oilskin,  80. 

Optical,  Ac,  instruments,  76. 

Ordnance.    See  Fire-arms,  10. 

Ores,  dressing,  disintegrating,  re- 
ducing, Ac  See  Metals.  Ac,  18  ; 
Iron,  Ac,  6. 

Ores,  getting.    See  Mining.  Ac,  71. 

Organs.    See  Music.  Ac,  26. 

Ovens.    See  Fuel,  Ac,  80. 

Ovens,  bakers'.  See  Fuel,  Ac,  80; 
Cooking.  61. 

Overalls.    See  Wearing  apparel.  66. 

Overcoats.    See  Wearing  apparel.  i56. 

Overshoes.     See  Wearing  apparel,  67. 

Oxalic  aeid.    See  Acids,  40. 

Oxides.    See  Acids.  Ac,  40. 

Oxygen.   jSIm  Acids,  Ao.,40. 


P. 

Packing  cases.    iS««  Trunks,  Ac, 84. 

Packiuf^  fabrics.  See  Dressing  and 
finishing,  91. 

Packing  for  pistons  of  steara  engines. 
See  Steam  engine,  49. 

Paddle-wheels.  See  Marine  propul- 
sion, 6. 

Paints,  Ac,  60. 

Paints  for  artists.  8e0  Artists'  instru- 
ments. Ac,  64. 

Pantaloons.    See  Wearing  apparel.  66. 

Paper,  cutting,  folding,  and  ornament- 
ing, 12. 

Paper-fasteners,  and  apparatus  for 
clsssifVing  and  ttmnginff  pap«ra. 
<8m  WrHiBg.  S7. 


-  f'^*^"'»*  on  din.     jp    ^  ^^Jpnls 


Jloflpctors.   See  Lamps.  44. 

R«*frii('t(irv  iuat«^rialH.  See  Mctala.  Ac, 
IS  ;  Puttory,  24 ;  Bricks.  Jkc.  M. 

Ketriffenitoi'M.  «SV«lce-iiiaking,Jtc..85 ; 
Brewinir,  Ac,  »U. 

Ret^istt^ritiic  number  of  passengers  in 
roinnioti  riMid  carriages.  See  Com- 
mon rc»a(l  carriages,  98. 

Roservoirs*.    See  liarlwiirs,  Ac,  77. 

Respinitorn.    See  Medicine,  Ac,  25. 

Uctuuiles.    See  TrunkN,  Jbc.84. 

Rotorts  for  burning  animal  charcoal. 
See  Sugar,  48. 

Retorts,  gas.    See  Gas,  17. 

Revcrhenitory  furnaces.  See  Iron  and 
sl«el,  <^. 

Rire,  hulling,  &o.  See  Grinding  grain, 
7fi. 

Rice,  milling,  polishing, and  otherwise . 
pn*parinK  for  the  market.  See  Agri- 
culture. 82. 

Rirk  covoni.  See  Artificial  leather,  Ac, 

80. 

Rick«.    See  Agriculture,  82. 

Riddles  for  grain,  Ac.  See  Agricul- 
tnre.  82. 

Rigirinif.    See  MaAt-s,  Ac,  7S. 

Rinsrs.  tlneer.  See  Wtmring  appare],68. 

Ri  nsing.    See  Washing,  Ac,  8». 

Rivets.    S»e  Nails.  Ac,  68. 

Road  sweepers.    See  Brushing,  67. 

Ronds  and  ways,  35. 

RoastiuK  jacks.    See  Cookinr.  61. 

Rockets  for  pyrotechnic  display.  See 
Toys.  Ac,  51. 

RockctH,  war.    See  Fire-arms,  10. 

Rooking  chairs  and  horses.  See  Toys, 
51. 

Rollers  for  calico  printing.  /$««  Bleach- 
ing, Ac,  14. 

Rollers  f(*r  roads.    See  Roads,  Ac,  .35. 

Rollers,  bind.    See  Agriculture,  81. 

Roots,  enttiniir,  slicing,  pulping,  vash- 
inic,  dryinpr,  and  sorting.  iS^^Agri- 
cultun\  82. 

Ropes  and  bands  for  mines.  See 
Minintr,  71. 

Rouiching  horses.    See  Farriery /►iW. 

Rudders.  See  Steering,  75;  Itfarine 
propulsion  (Part  II.),  6. 

Ruffles  and  ruffs.  5««  Wearing  ap- 
parel, <W. 

Rulers.    See  Writing,  87. 

Rulinir  paper.  See  Cutthig,  folding, 
Ac,  12  ;  Artists'  instruments,  54. 

S. 

Sack  s .    See  Weaving,  20. 

8addler>'  Ac.,»4. 

Safes,  Ac,  «>4. 

Safety  lami>s.    See  Lamps,  44. 

Safety  pockets.    See  Wearing  apparel , 

68. 
Safety  valves  of  steam  boilers.    See 

Steam  engine,  49. 
Bails.    See  Masts.  Ac,  73. 
Salt,  common.    See  Acids,  Ac,  40. 
Saltpetre.    See  Acids,  Ac, 40. 
Salts.    See  Acids,  Ac.  40. 
Salt  water,  obtaining  Aresh  water  Arom. 

See  Purifying,  Ac,  water,  79. 
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Sansagc  making  machines.  See  Cook- 
inr,  61. 

Scales.    See  Raising,  Ac.  31. 

Scaritters.    See  Agriculture,  81. 

Screening  grain,  Ac  See  Agricul- 
ture, 82. 

Screens.    See  Furniture,  89. 

Screw  propellers  for  carriages  and 
agricultural  implements.  See  Aids 
to  locomotion,  7. 

Screw  propellers  for  ships.  See  Ma- 
rine propulsion,  6. 

Screws.    /¥««  Nails,  Ac,  58. 

Scythes.    See  Ajrri culture,  81. 

Sealing  wax.    See  Writing,  Ac,  87. 

Scams  and  joints.    See  Pipes,  70. 

Sea  walls.    See  Harl)ours.  Ac,  77. 

Seed  sowing.    See  Agriculture,  81. 

Seltzer  water.  See  Unfermented  he* 
verages.Ac^SO. 

Semaphore  signals.  See  Railway  sig- 
nals, 88. 

Sewage  farming.    See  Agriculture,  81. 

Sewage,  treatment  of.  See  Drains,  1 ; 
Manure,  3. 

Sewers.    See  Drains,  Ac.  1. 

Sewers,  ventilating.  See  Ventilation, 
62. 

Sewing.  Ac.  2. 

Sextants.    .Sm  Optical,  Ac,  76. 

Shackles.    ^STm  Chains,  Ac,  90. 

Shades.    See  Lamps,  44. 

Shakos.     See  Wearing  apparel,  65. 

Shaving  brushes.    See  Brushing,  67. 

Shawl  pins.    <9m  Wearing  apparel,  08. 

Shawls.    See  W^earing  apparel,  66. 

Shawls,  weaving.    See  Weaving,  20. 

Shear  legs.    See  Raising,  Ac,  81. 

Shearing  fabrics.  See  Dressing.  Ac,  91. 

Shearing  and  clipping  animals.  See 
Saddlerj ,  84 ;  Farriery,  Ac,  68. 

Sheathing  metals.  See  Metals,  Ac.  18, 

Sheep  washes,  dips,  Ac.  See  Farriery, 
Ac.  68. 

Ship-building,  Ac,  21. 

Ship  lamps  and  lanterns.  i9M  Lamps, 

Ships,  steering  and  manoeuvring.  See 
Steering,  75. 

Ships, ventilating.  i900 Ventilation, 52. 

Shirts.    See  Wearing  apparel.  66. 

Shoes.    See  Wearing  apparel.  67. 

Sickles  and  reaping  hooks.  See  Agri* 
cultur(«,81. 

Signal  lamps.    See  Lamps,  44. 

Signals.  See  Electricity,  15 ;  94 ;  Rail- 
way signals,  88. 

Silicic  acid.    See  Aoids,  40. 

Silver.  jSTm  Metals,  Ac,  18 ;  Acids,  Ac, 
40. 

Singeing  fabrics.  See  Dressing.  Ac,  91. 

Singeing  horses.  See  Saddlery,  Ac, 
84;  FiUTiery,68. 

Siphons.  See  Hydraulics,  82 ;  Pre- 
paring, Ac,  cork,  56. 

Size.    /S^  Starch,  100. 

Sizing  machines.    See  Weaving.  20. 

Skates.    8ee^oy%,b\. 

Skidding  wheels.  See  Cbmmon  road 
carriages,  98. 

Skins,  Ac,  56. 

Skirts.   Set  W«uVl^^vop^vN^«^i^ 


Water,  chemical  treatment  of.    See 

Parifyinff,  &c.,  water,  79. 
Watercloaets,  kc,  A3. 
Watercourses.   See  Hnrbnnrs,  Ac,  77. 
Watering  land.    See  Agriculture,  81. 
Waterinir  roads.    See  Roads .  .Sft . 
Water  meters.    See  Hydraulics,  82. 
Water  mills.    See  Hydraulics.  32. 
M'aterpro<kf  ftibrics,  «0. 
Wat^rprootlng    leather.    See    Skins, 

Ac.  ftS. 
Waterproof! nf(  paper.     See  Cutting, 

Ac,  paper,  li. 
Water,  purifying  snd  fllterinpr,  79. 
Water-wheels.    See  Hydrnolics,  S2. 
Wearing    apparel,— body    coverinKS. 

m. 

Wearing  npparel,— dress  fastenings 

and  jewellery.  68. 
Wearinpr  npparel.— foot  coverings.  67. 
Wearing    apparel.—head    coverings, 

65. 
Weaving,  20. 

Weiirhinsr.    See  Raising.  Ac,  81. 
Well-sinking.    See  Mining,  Ac,  71. 
Wet  docks.    See  Harbours.  Ac,  77. 
Wharves.    See  Harbours.  Ac,  77. 
WTieat,  thrashing,  clesning.   drying, 

storing,  &c.    See  Agriculture,  82. 
Wheelbarrows.'    See    Common  road 

carriage's,  98. 
Wheels.  Riilwny.    See  Carriages,  Ac. 

for  railwiiys.  46. 
Whips  and  whip  sockets.     See  Sad- 
dlery, &c.,  S4. 
Whistles.    See  Railway  signals.  88. 
Wicks.    See  lAmps,  Ac,  44. 
Winding  drums.    See   BAising,  Ac, 

81 ;  Mininsr,  71 ;  Agriculture, 81. 
Winding  fabrics.    See  Dressing,  Ac, 

91. 


Windlssses.    See  Raisinir.  Ac.  81. 
Windlasses,  stcnro.    See  BAisuig.  Ac 

81:  St**am  enrine,  48. 
Windmills.    See  Air.  Ac.  enoines,  62. 
W^indmills  used  to  propel  ships.    S-e 

Marina   Propulsion    5;  Mabts,  Ac. 

78. 
Window  fastenings.    See  Locks,  Ac» 

60. 
Wine  coolers.    See  Ice-makine.  Ac 

85. 
Wine-making.    See  Brewing,  Ac,  99. 
Winnowing  ma^'hinoa  for  irraiu,  *c 

See  Airrioulture.  82. 
Wire  brushes.    See  Rrnshinir.  .'^7. 
Wire,  telegraphic.     See   Electricity. 

15;  98. 
Wood  paving.    See  Roads,  fii. 
Work  bags  and   work   boxes.     See 

Trunks,  Ac.  84. 
Worts.  ooolinK.    SeeBrewlnK,  Ac.  99. 
WrinKing.    See  Washing.  *c. ,  tw. 
Wristbaiids.    See   Wearing   apparel. 

66. 
Writing  instruments,  Ac,  87. 


Yeast,  preparing.    See  Brewing,  Ac. 

99. 
Yeast,  substitutes  for.    Set  Cooking, 

61. 


Zinc.    i9M  Metals.  Ac,  IS. 
Zinc  for  paint     See  Faints.  .V>. 
Zinc  oxides,  Ac.    See  Acids.  Ac,  4A. 
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BY  A  WORLD 


to  be  polished  up  and  tried  over  again,  it 
bore— to  M.  Daguerre's  great  astonish- 

nwnliyiHiriilTiWir  flnf1iJlff|teftirtLaim,ii 


•rogrcss,  owing   to  the 
ilit y  of  fixing  with  auj 

images  he  obtained. 
'  had  discovered  a  pro- 
n.i;  asphalte  as  a  sensi- 

hasis  of  copper  he  got 
lid  it  in  1816,  called  it 
d  worked  at  it  up  to 
leatli,  in  1833,  without 
develop  it  into  a  thing 
value.  It  was  uncer- 
ler  too  slow,  requiring 
lours  of  exposure,  even 
it.  lie  hoped  to  make 
icing  etchings,  and  in 
the  Royal  society,  of 
ictiireson  metal  plates, 
dvanced   etchings,  the 

had  been  effected  by 
o  that  part  of  the  pro- 
t  had  laid  bare  certain 
>in  (^overed  plate, 
rly  as  1836,  became  ac- 
iepce  and  made  over- 
cperiniental  work,  but 
y,  and  it  was  not  until 

relations  were  estab- 
nu,  and  not  until  1829 
a  coalition  for  joint  ex- 
ual  interest  in  their  re- 
*s.  When  Niepce  died, 
[.  Isidore  Niepce,  took 
ontinued  arrangement 

for  conjoined  interest 
heir  continued  experi- 
not  appear  that  the 
discovered  anything, 
►le  that  his  researches 
nay  have  been  of  valu- 

out  the  next   morning 


lK>rtrait  of  a  human  face  pi-oduced  b;^ 
the  process,  which  up  to  that  time  liad 
only  been  successful  in  picturing  statues 
and  other  things  that  had  to  keep  still " 
any  desired  length  of  time.     Professor 
Draper's  wife  was  their  first  victim.  The 
appellation  of  "victim"'  is  justly  applied,  i 
for  the  sitter's  face  was  covered  with  a  1 
white  powder  and  she  had  to  sit  in  strong  I 
sunlight,  motionless,  for  half  an  hour!  ' 
To  modify  the  painful  effect  of  the  glare  , 
of   light  Professor  Draper  filtered  out  j 
most  of  the  heat  rays  from  the  sunshine  j 
poured  upon  the  sitter  by  causing  it  to 
pass  through  a  glass  tank  containing  a 
clear  blue  liquid — but  the  process  could  j 
hardly  have  been  pleasurable  to  the  vie- 
tim  even  then.     It  was  not  long,  how-  i 
ever,  before  they  got  the  time  of  exposure^ 
cut  down  to  five  minutes,  then  to  four, 
three,  and  finally  one.     At  that  point  it 
was  a  practical  thing  for  popular  use  in  ^. 
making  portraits. 

So  much  better  was  the  work  done  by 
the  American  daguerreotypers  than  that 
produced  in  Europe,  that  over  there  its 
superiority  yraa  affirmed  to  be  due  to 
"the  greater  brilliancy  of  the  American 
atmosphere,"  and  that  was  insisted  upon 
until  some  of  the  American  artists  went 
over  there  and  beat  the  Europeans  on 
tlieir  own  ground.  But  for  a  long  time 
the  process  continued  to  be  a  stupendous 
and  amazing  mystery  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. Among  the  crowds  always  staring 
at  the  exposed  sample  pictures  at  the 
daguerreotyper's  door,  one  would  ex- 
plain: "You  look  in  the  machine  and 
the  picture  comes  if  you  look  loner 
opennnat  tney  "'B-^j-'-;^  ~^^v. 
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